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ARISTOPHANES : Rirds, 1570-1 

A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land; 
the prophets prophesy falsdy... and my people love to 
have it so: and wnat will ye do in the end thereof? 

Jeremiaht v. 30-1 


And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans 
write... 

1 know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: 
I would thou wert cold or hot. 

So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. 

Because thou sayest, 1 am rich, and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing; imd knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 

Revelation^ lii. 14-17 
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Without our arms or art, these men could dare 
War’s utmost frightfulness, since men they were. 
And, in close fight, to death untrembling passed. 
Still freemen, battling nobly to the last. 

But we, whose science makes us strong and great, 
Are doomed to share the tortures of their fate, 
Yet not their soldier’s grave; the gods in scorn 
Withhold that privilege from men forsworn. 




PREFACE 

In this volume an account is given of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict 
and its world-wide repercussions from the morrow of the signature 
of an Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of Friendship and Arbitration on the 
2nd August, 1928, down to the 23rd September, 1936, which was the 
date of the decision by the Assembly of the League of Nations to allow 
the Ethiopian delegates to retain their seats during the current session. 
Within these dates the story constitutes a distinct, as well as a crucial, 
episode in the post-war history of international affairs; but it is not, 
of course, by any means ‘self-contained’. On the one hand, it pre¬ 
supposes the history of the earlier relations between Abyssinia, Italy, 
France and Great Britain, which have been dealt with in previous 
volumes of this series, as well as the history of the reconciliation 
between Italy and France—at Abyssinia’s expense, as it turned out— 
that was achieved in the Franco-Italian Pact of the 7th January, 
1935; and this latter transaction is dealt with in the first volume 
of the Survey for this year. On the other hand, there is no finality 
at the point at which the present volume closes; for the experience of 
the states members of the League in their attempt to apply the 
Covenant to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict raised certain fundamental 
questions concerning the League’s own function, constitution and 
future; and in the autumn of 1936 these questions were still pending. 

The Greek verses printed on the page following the title-page were 
first published in The Times, imder a letter from one of the two writers 
of the present volume, on the 22nd April, 1936, while the English 
translation printed here below them was made by Mr. G. M. Gathome- 
Hardy and appeared in The Times, under a letter from him, on the 
26th April. 

These verses express without reserve the feelings and opioions of 
the writer of this preface—^who is also the writer of all those chapters 
of this volume in which the story touches upon matters that are 
morally or politically controversial. In what follows, the writer has 
done his best to take accoimt of all points of view which are relevant, 
and he has been particularly concerned to do justice to views that 
differ from his; but he will certainly not be found to have either 
avoided or counteracted an element of subjectivity that is inherent 
in aU historical writing (even on subjects in which the writer’s per¬ 
sonal concern is remote—and not intimate, as it is in the present 
case). Any presentation of a subject presupposes a point of view; 
and inevitably the picture comes to be drawn in the shape and 
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painted in the colours in which it appears to the observer’s eyes from 
his own angle of vision. The present writer is aware that different 
pictures of the subject of this volume might be produced by honest 
and able observers who happened to l\ave different outlooks; and for 
this reason he will now try to put his readers on their guard by 
letting them know, before embarking on his narrative, what his own 
outlook is. 

In the first place, the writer is an Englishman; secondly, he believes 
that the English political tradition, as embodied in the present 
British Commonwealth of Nations, is a thing of great value for the 
World; thirdly, he believes that the British Commonwealth cannot 
survive except within the framework of an effective international 
regime of collective security of the kind intended in the Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations; fourthly, he believes that, in the 
international crisis of 1935-6, "the honour and vital interests’ of his 
country (to use the old-fashioned phrase) alike demanded of the 
United Kingdom that she should carry out her obligations under 
the Covenant completely, whatever the consequences; fifthly, he con¬ 
siders that this standard of conduct has not been lived up to in the 
foreign policy which has actually been pursued by the United King¬ 
dom Government in the international transactions that are recorded 
in this volume; and, lastly (to complete the tale of contentious points 
in his position), he considers that the shortcomings—as they appear 
to him—of the actual conduct of British foreign policy in this ordeal 
have been due to a lack of courage and of sincerity. On the last of 
these points, his feelings are aptly expressed in the following words 
of an eminent Victorian: 

As to fighting, keep out of it if you can, by all means. When the time 
comes, if it ever should, that you have to say ‘ Yes ’ or "No ’ to a challenge 
to fight, say ‘No’ if you can—only take care you make it clear to your¬ 
selves why you say ‘ No ’. It’s a proof of the highest courage if done from 
true Christian motives. It’s quite right and justifiable if done from a 
simple aversion to physical pain and danger. But don’t say ‘No’ be¬ 
cause you fear a licking and say or think it’s because you fear God, for 
that’s neither Christian nor honest. And, if you do fight, fight it out 
and don’t give in while you can stand and see.^ 

If the readers of the present volume bear in mind that it has been 
written by some one with the outlook indicated above, they will have 
in their hands the key for transposing the picture into other per¬ 
spectives. 

This preliminary warning is perhaps the more necessary in this 

^ Thomas Hughes: Tom Brown's Schooldays^ Part II, chap. 6, ‘The Fight’, 
ad fin* The whole chapter is much to the point. 
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case because a considerable part of this volume is occupied by an 
account of the domestic political and moral controversy which the 
international crisis arising out of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict pre¬ 
cipitated in the United Kingdom. It is the practice in this Survey 
of iTvternaiional Affairs to bring into the picture the internal affairs 
of any of the sixty or seventy countries on the contemporary inter¬ 
national stage when—^though only when—some consideration of 
these seems to be essential to a proper understanding of the inter¬ 
national drama. In previous volumes this practice has led to the 
inclusion, from time to time, of chapters dealing with the internal 
affairs of a number of countries: Morocco, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
China, Mexico, Japan, Germany, 'Iraq. This time Great Britain 
happens to be the country whose internal affairs enter into the action 
on the international arena; and the history of British public feehng 
and opinion in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict could hardly 
be ignored by any one who was attempting to handle the subject— 
whatever his nationality. In spite, therefore, of the inconvenience 
of his happening to be an Englishman himself, the present writer has 
found it necessary to grapple with this English topic in the present 
volume. It will be evident, however, that in the writing of this 
second volume of the Survey for 1935 a mood of judicial aloofness 
must be as difBcult to maintain for an Englishman as it would be for 
an Italian—or as it would have been for a Frenchman in writing the 
Survey for 1924, or for a Chinese or a Japanese in writing the Survey 
for 1931. 

In the spelling of the East African personal names and place-names, 
which are numerous in this volume, it has been found impossible to 
follow any consistent system of representation in the Latin alphabet. 
Many of the place-names are derived from languages which have 
never yet been reduced to writing; and even if an official Amharan 
version of a Galla or Somali name existed, and were to be found 
written or printed in the Ethiopic alphabet, it might have little scien¬ 
tific value. The spelling actually used in A Handbook of Abyssinia, 
vol. i. General (London, 1917, published by H.M. Stationery Office), 
has been followed as far as possible, while for names not mentioned 
there (and these are the great majority) an arbitrary choice of the 
spelling that looks simplest to an English-reading eye has been made 
among the variants offered by official documents and newspapers in 
several different European languages. 


Abnold J. Toynbee. 
October 1936. 
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ABYSSINIA AND ITALY 


(i) Introduction 

The tragic episode of international history which is recorded in this 
volume is a tale of sin and nemesis. Even at the moment of writing, 
on the very morrow of the events, the historian could offer this bald 
interjiretation of the plot with some confidence that his reading of its 
outlines would not be disputed either by contemporary participants 
and observers or by a yet unborn Posterity. There was, however, 
perhaps room for some difference of opinion in the identification of 
the actors who were impersonating—beneath the conventional tragic 
mask—^the stock characters of hero and villain and victim. 

Was the play that was being performed in the arena of the oecu¬ 
menical amphitheatre in a.d. 1935-6 a tragedy in the Ancient Greek 
style, with a single soul—^raised by Fate to a pinnacle of power— 
seen succumbing to the sin of hybris and being overtaken by the 
nemesis of ate ? If this was the play, then the protagonist could 
only be Benito Mussolini. Or was it rather a tragedy in the vein 
of a modem Western Society which was relapsing into the collec¬ 
tivism of the ant-heap and the beehive ? If that was the deeper 
meaning of this awful spectacle, then the little men—^Mussolinis and 
Lavals and Hoares and Baldwins—^who were wearing the masks 
and buskins, executing the gestures and speaking the lines on 
the stage, were mere mannikin-puppets, like the Bagrations and 
Napoleons of Tolstoy’s War and Feme or Hardy’s The Dynasts, The 
true protagonist, on this view, would be, not the soul of Benito 
Mussolini, but the Society of Western Christendom, and the sin which 
was evoking nemesis would be, not the personal hybris of an indivi¬ 
dual, but the social karma of the Old Adam—^a heritage of Original 
Sin which had been accumulating through many generations. 

Was it, then, the Romagnol dictator or the Great Society of a 
Westernized World that was the true protagonist in this performance 
of a traditional plot ? If the historian were the Duce’s confessor, it 
would evidently be his duty to regard the whole vast transaction 
as the personal action of Signor Mussolini; and from this angle of 
vision the Duce’s decision (whenever it was taken)^ to launch Italy 
upon a war of aggression against Abyssinia was doubtless a mortal 
sin which the sinner would have to expiate either in this world or in 
another. If, however, the historian happened to be a student of 

^ On this question, see pp. 27-30, below. 
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public affairs who was an Englishman and a British subject, it would 
ill become him to cajole his own conscience by making a Mussolini 
his scapegoat; for from an English standpoint—^if the English ob¬ 
server viewed the spectacle with open eyes and honest mind—^it was 
impossible to see the tragedy solely in terms of the hybris of Mussolini 
or, for that matter, of a totalitarian Fascist Italy. From an English 
standpoint the Mussolinian sin of commission—^the positive, strong- 
wiUed, aggressive egotism which had tempted the Italian war-lord 
into committing a crime of violence in breach of all his covenants— 
was inextricably interwoven with a complementary sin of omission: 
a negative, weak-willed, cowardly egotism which had tempted the 
reigning politicians in Great Britain and France—^in deference to what 
they believed to be the will of their constituents—to stop short of an 
effective fulfilment of their own covenants because they flinched from 
the risks and sacrifices to which their countries stood pledged to 
expose themselves in the cause of international justice and law and 
order. While Signor Mussolini had not the patience and imagination 
to abide by his promises to promote Italy’s legitimate national in¬ 
terests by none other than peaceful means, his French and British 
fellow actors had not the virtues requisite for whole-heartedly put¬ 
ting into practice the nobler and wiser policy to which they were 
paying, all the time, a perfunctory lip service. Their professed in¬ 
tention—^if their adherence to the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and to the Kellogg-Briand Pact was to be taken seriously—^was to 
establish a reign of law and order in the international arena by making 
a reality of both the twin pillars of Justice: Collective Security and 
Peaceful Change. Yet, when their sincerity was put to a supreme 
test through an Italian challenge (at first plaintive and finally trucu¬ 
lent) in the seventeen post-war years that ended in 1935, the French 
and English did not muster up either the generosity and imagination 
to make a success of Peaceful Change or the courage and imagination 
to make a success of Collective Security. They neither responded in 
1920 to Signor Tittoni’s plea for an equitable distribution of raw 
materials^ nor restrained Signor Mussolini in 1935 from launching 
an aggressive war against Abyssinia.* 

In this light it is apparent that the sin which was committed in 
1935 was not merely Mussolini’s or Fascismo’s or Italy’s. This guilt 
was shared by Britain and France, and in some measure by the whole 
living generation of the Western Society—^for example, by the con- 

^ See p. 15, footnote 1, below. 

* The evidence in support of this statement is presented in the present 
volume passim. 
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temporary Canadians whose gentle spokesman had inflicted at Geneva, 
in 1920, a diplomatic defeat upon the Italians* timid spokesman. 
Signor Tittoni. Nor was it only the living generation of the Western 
Society that was implicated; for Signor Mussolini came nearest to 
justifying his own crime and to putting the sanction-taking Powers 
out of countenance when he proclaimed^ that, in seeking to acquire 
an overseas empire by force of arms, the Italians were simply doing 
in the twentieth century what the British and French had done in 
the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries, the Dutch and Swedes in 
the seventeenth centxmy, and the Spaniards and Portuguese in the 
sixteenth. 

On this wider, and perhaps also deeper, view, Signor Mussolini’s 
deliberate personal sin might be almost eclipsed by his involuntary 
historical role of exposing the moral perversity of the once Christian 
society which had confessed its apostasy in the act of raising him 
to power. The perversity of the modern Western ideal of Nationalism 
was shown up by an Italian Imperialism which was the aftermath of 
an Italian Risorgimento, The perversity of the modern Western intel¬ 
lectual feat of Physical Science was shown up by the application 
of chemistry and aeronautics to the devilish device of spraying poison 
gas from the air. The perversity of the modern Western commercial 
spirit—a worship of Mammon from wliich the nineteenth-century 
philosophers had naively expected a redemption of the World—was 
shown up by the greed with which (after, as well as before, the applica¬ 
tion of economic sanctions against Italy) the business-men of even 
the best behaved and most brightly enlightened countries of the 
Western World rushed in to make their profit by catering for the 
aggressor’s military requirements.^ 

If we try to marshal the several participants in the tragedy in their 
order of merit, we shall find that the poorest figure was cut by those 
with the most specious claim to represent the fine flower of Western 
culture. 

The beau r6le was played by the Emperor Haile Selassie, the heir of 
a non-Western Christian traction, who combined an antique virtue 
with an enlightened modernism without either relapsing into the 
truculent barbarism of his own predecessor Theodore or sliding into 
the unprincipled rascality of a twentieth-century Chinese war-lord. 
The second prize might be awarded to the Emperor’s Amhara warriors 
—^who knew how to die like Spartans, though they might not know 
how to fight like Pathans®—and these military honours might be 

^ Seepp. 16 and 169, below. * See pp. 220-1, below. 

* Seepp. 371-2,below. 
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divided between the Lion of Judah’s whelps and their African an¬ 
tagonists—Eritrean and Libyan Askaris—^who fought with an equal 
bravery in a fratricidal war into which they had been hounded by the 
avarice and ambition of Italian empire-builders who were only taking 
a leaf out of a French and English book when they trained their non- 
European subjects to fight their battles for them. 

Of all the Europeans who were concerned in the African war of 
1935-6 the most respectable were the Italian workmen, who per¬ 
formed prodigies of labour in building motor-roads at an extra¬ 
ordinary pace over an intractable terrain.^ Even the Italian soldiers, 
who submitted to being mobilized and sent to march and climb over 
trackless Ethiopian mountains under a tropical sun, deserve their meed 
of praise; and so do the majority of their countrymen who stayed at 
home; for these, too, followed their leader in a war (which, as they 
saw it, was defensive as well as bloodless) against a barrage of sanc¬ 
tions (a newfangled weapon which was nerve-racking just because 
it was intangible). As for Signor Mussolini, he never responded to 
the Emperor’s challenge to meet him in the field; yet he showed a 
moral courage (for the like of which many English people were look¬ 
ing in vain to their constitutionally appointed Government) in send¬ 
ing half a million Italians to conduct a difficult military campaign on 
the farther side of the Suez Canal when the British Fleet was con¬ 
centrated in the Levant, while fifty-two states had agreed to co¬ 
operate in frustrating Mussolini’s military aims by imposing on Italy 
at any rate a partial economic boycott. In virtue of this courage, 
for what it was worth, the Italian dictator cut at least a more heroic 
figure than the politicians and the electorates of Great Britain and 
France, upon whom History would perhaps pass the laconic verdict 
that they failed to do their duty—^though they had no title to claim 
invincible ignorance of what this duty was, and would also find it 
difficult to prove that here duty was in conflict with self-interest 
(unless self-interest were to be interpreted as a sheer licence to sacri¬ 
fice the welfare of to-morrow to the ease of to-day). 

In this common feebleness the French showed a greater frankness, 
though not any greater nobility or sharper vision, than their English 
neighbours. The French made no concealment of their naively un¬ 
principled hope that they might be able to sabotage the application 
of the Covenant against Italy in order to preserve this self-same 
Covenant intact for future use against Germany—^with a triumphant 
Italian Covenant-breaker helping France, in the name of the Covenant, 
to hold Germany in check! The English, for their part, desired to do 
^ See pp. 379, 389 n,, below. 
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what they had pledged themselves to do for the vindication of inter¬ 
national law and order, and they also believed that honesty was 
actually the best policy for the British Empire in this case; but at 
the same time they made a stipulation with themselves that neither 
Justice nor Expediency were to be ensued to a point at which they 
might entail any serious risk or sacrifice in which the whole, or even 
the major part, of the burden would fall upon the United Kingdom. 

The electorate of the United Kingdom was less clear-sighted and 
self-conscious in this matter than the politicians who were soliciting 
their votes; but, by the same token, the electorate might also be 
judged to be more sincere. A vein of insincerity appeared to reveal 
itself in the behaviour of prominent members of ‘the National 
Government ’ in at least three test cases which arose in the course 
of the calendar year 1935. The first case was the abrupt change of 
tone towards ‘the Peace BaUot’ as soon as it became apparent that 
it was proving a success the second case was the contrast between 
the compact which Sir Samuel Hoare made in private with Monsieur 
Laval at Geneva on the 10th September and the speech which he 
delivered in public in the Assembly of the League of Nations on the 
following day the third case was the apparent inconsistency between 
the platform on which the ‘National ’ coalition won a general election 
on the 14th November and the terms of ‘the Laval-Hoare Peace 
Plan’ in which Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues acquiesced within 
fourteen days of meeting the newly elected parliament with a majority 
that ensured an extension of their tenure of office.® The leaders and 
partisans of ‘the National Government’ also struck a note which, 
besides sounding hollow, might perhaps be criticized as impolitic 
when they persistently commended themselves to the electorate for 
their determination to keep the country out of war while they were 
in the act of rearming. 

Since Great Britain and France, between them, were still, at this 
time, the hub of the Western universe, these symptoms of political 
feebleness in these two countries were serious portents for the general 
destiny of the Western Society. At a time when the parochialism of 
the latest age was rapidly being turned into an anachronism by the 
forced march of technical progress, it might confidently be assumed 
that the destiny of this society was some form of social and political 
unification by some means or other. At the same time there were 
two alternative routes to that single and therefore inevitable goal; 
and it looked as though this choice of means for arriving at an 

^ See pp. 51-5, below. • See pp. 183 aeqq,, below. 

* See pp. 65 aeqq.^ 301 aeqq.^ below. 
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inexorable end might make the whole difference between social 
catastrophe and social welfare. 

One way towards the unification of the World would be for the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, in collaboration with France and 
with a number of other liberal-minded communities, to build itself 
into a League of Nations constituted on the democratic pattern and 
informed with the democratic spirit, and to lay stone on stone— 
never ceasing from mental strife nor letting the sword sleep in the 
hand—^until this voluntary association should have become substan¬ 
tially secure and approximately world-wide. This was, indeed, the 
enterprise to which the United Kingdom and France, on emerging 
from the ordeal of 1914-18, had officially dedicated themselves in 
company with all their fellow states members of the then inaugurated 
League; and when once their intuition had thus prompted them to 
take the tide of Destiny at the flood, they had started on their voyage 
with the fairest prospect of its leading on to Fortune. Yet at the time 
of writing in 1936, which was the eighteenth year of this post-war 
international voyage of political exploration, the prospect was dis¬ 
mally blighted and the heavens were gloomily overcast. At this 
moment it looked as though the strain of ‘making the World safe 
for Democracy ’ by force of arms had broken the nerve of the official 
victors in the last General War, and broken it so seriously that they 
were now finding themselves morally incapable of making the lesser 
efforts and taking the slighter risks that must still be faced if the true 
harvest of the victory of 1918 was to be triumphantly gathered in.^ 
This apparent failure of nerve was the more extraordinary in view 
of the penalty which it threatened to entail—a penalty which was 
so appalling and so imminent that it could hardly be overlooked or 
ignored. In effect, the French and English in 1935-6 were confronted 
with a choice between making the post-war system of law and order 
genuinely work or else seeing the frail structure relapse into the 
chaotic anarchy which had begotten not only the war of 1914-18 
but one war behind another before that. If, with this choice before 
them, the two leading democratic nations of Western Europe did 
irrevocably fail to rise to the occasion, then History would assuredly 
pronoimce upon their fatal default the verdict that 

No man having put his hand to the plough and looking back is fit 

for the Kingdom of God. 

^ This had been the fate of Holland in the eighteenth century, after her 
victory in her heroic struggle against Louis XIV from a.p. 1672 to a.d. 1713. 
In A.D. 1936 it looked as though both the United Kingdom and France might 
now, in their turn, be on the point of retiring from the international arena, 
as Holland and Sweden and Spain and Portugal had all retired in their turn. 
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If the oecumenical society of this generation was not destined to 
achieve its inevitable political unification along the path of voluntary 
co-operation in the shape of the League of Nations, what was the 
alternative route by which it was condemning itself to travel ? That 
route was clearly indicated when a young English airwoman succeeded 
in fiying from Croydon to Capetown in 78J hours a few days after a 
number of young Italian airmen—only a few hours’ fiying distance 
away from the Central African section of her course—^had been 
engaged in spraying poison gas from their planes in order to 
break the moral of a warlike nation which had hitherto managed 
to maintain its independence against all comers over a period 
of at least two thousand years. In the synchronism between 
these two feats of aircraft, the destiny of Society was written on 
the skies for all to read there. If the World was not to be unified 
politically by a voluntary agreement, it was manifestly destined to 
have its inevitable unity imposed upon it by a violence armed with 
the full powers of the latest Western technique. And it was idle to 
scout this prospect on the ground that human beings would shrink 
from turning these terrible powers to account for the perpetration 
of murder on so vast a scale, or again on the ground that the enter¬ 
prise of unifying the World by force would prove to be beyond the 
strength of even the most potent and ruthless and unscrupulous war¬ 
lord. Such a priori arguments were refuted in advance by the testi¬ 
mony of History; for History bore witness that, whenever men found 
themselves at war, they invariably made weapons out of every in¬ 
strument at their command, and she also preserved the record of at 
least a dozen instances in which a society that was ripe for political 
unification had been unified by mihtary force, even when the empire¬ 
building militarists had disposed of only a modest fund of technique. 
The classic example of such unification through military conquest 
was called to mind by Signor Mussolini’s conceit of reviving the 
Roman Empire; and while it was improbable that the oecumenical 
empire in which the Roman Emj)ire would find its counterpart in the 
modern World would be established by Fascist Italy, it was not im¬ 
possible that, in striking down the League of Nations, the head of 
the Italian state was opening the door to world-power (a veritable 
iarma leti) for some mightier competitor in the shape of a National- 
Socialist Germany or a Communist Russia. 

This was the vista which was opened up in a.d. 1936 by the French 
and British peoples’ apparent failure of nerve and hankering for 
release from responsibility even at the price of abdication; and in 
this light it was they, rather than Signor Mussolini, who were to be 
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regarded as the central figures in the current act of the international 
drama. For that reason the writer of this Survey has addressed 
himself, in the texts on the title-page, to his own countrymen and 
not to the Italian dictator. 

(ii) Motives and Attitudes of the Belligerents and other Parties 
(a) Introdtjctoky Note 

In previous volumes of this Survey^ some account has been given of 
the admission of Abyssinia to membership of the League of Nations 
by a unanimous vote of the Fourth Assembly on the 28th September, 
1923, and also of the post-war relations between Abyssinia and the 
three European Great Powers—Italy, Great Britain and France— 
by whose African possessions and protectorates the territories of the 
Empire of Ethiopia in this age were encircled and cut off from the sea. 
In this connexion some of the relevant features of Abyssinia’s long 
and distinctive and remarkable history have been recalled with the 
utmost possible brevity. In the present volume the record has to 
be carried on beyond the latest events so far mentioned in this series: 
namely the signature of the Italo-Abyssinian Pact of Friendship and 
Arbitration of the 2nd August, 1928, and the accrediting of Ethiopian 
Ministers to the Courts of St. James’s and the Quirinal in November 
1929. 

The narrative can be divided into several distinct chapters: the 
five years of relative quiescence which came to an end when the 
Walwal incident occurred on the 5th December, 1934; the history of 
the Walwal incident itself and the long ensuing controversy which 
ended in a settlement that was as fruitless as it was unexpected; the 
history of the military operations which were precipitated by the 
Italian army’s invasion of Abyssinia on the 3rd October, 1935, with¬ 
out declaration of war; and the history of the action taken by the 
Council and Assembly of the League of Nations and by the states 
members acting both jointly and severally in fulfilment of their obliga¬ 
tions under the Covenant. As the Italo-Abyssinian conflict thus 
becomes the focus of the international relations of the greater part of 
the World, the bulk of the events to be recorded swells to such 
dimensions as to leave no space in this volume for recapitulating the 
historical antecedents of the crisis on a corresponding scale; and the 
reader must therefore be referred to the retrospect—^inadequate 
though this is—^that has been given in the previous volumes above 
cited. On the other hand, the events that are the subject of this 

* The Survey for 1920-3, pp. 393-6; the Survey for 1929, pp. 208-32. 
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volume can hardly be made comprehensible without a preliminary 
survey of the motives and the attitudes of the dramatis personae —a 
cast which came to embrace a majority of the principal Governments, 
nations, churches and races of the World. 

By the January of 1936, when the first draft of the present chapter 
was being written, the war in East Africa had already become a 
burning question everywhere. It was being discussed by illiterate 
Negro villagers on the Gold Coast as eagerly as it was being debated 
in the press and in the parliaments and on the wireless of the great 
cities of the White Man’s World. It had already produced inter¬ 
racial disturbances, west of the Atlantic, in the West Indian Island of 
St. Vincent and in Harlem, the Negro quarter of New York. It had 
brought about the fall of a British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and had had much to do with the subsequent fall of a French 
Prime Minister. It had made what might prove to be a permanent 
impress on the foreign policy of the United States, as well as on that 
of the United Kingdom and France. And it had precipitated a stub¬ 
born contest of wills over the question of whether the legally declared 
aggressor was to be further restrained from his transgression against 
the Covenant by the imposition of an ‘oil sanction’—^a now univer¬ 
sally current term of public controversy which would have been quite 
unintelligible to all but a handful of experts even as lately as a few 
months back. 

The situation thus created was shot through with paradoxes. The 
country which was now the hub of the wheel of world affairs was one 
of the most backward—and hitherto the most obscure—of the exist¬ 
ing sixty or seventy fully self-governing states among which the 
living generation of Mankind was partitioned at this moment. The 
Amharic-speaking masters of this Empire of Ethiopia were being 
viHfied by their Italian assailants, in one and the same breath, as 
Negroes and as the alien oppressors of Negro victims; and both these 
at first sight contradictory grounds of vituperation had a certain 
plausibility, since the Amharas were a people of Semitic speech and 
of Arabian origin who in the course of some two thousand years 
had imposed themselves as conquerors upon an African Hamite and 
Negro population and in the process had acquired a potent and 
perhaps predominant strain of native African blood. At the same time 
these unwarrantably race-proud Amharas, who believed that their 
earliest dynasty was descended from Solomon, and who styled their 
reigning emperor ‘the Lion of the Tribe of Judah’, were being hailed 
as champions of the Black Race by the Negroes of the Old World and 
the New beyond the Ethiopian frontiers; while simultaneously the 
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international crime which was being committed against Abyssinia 
by one of the White nations of Western Christendom whose leader 
was posing as the liberator of the Negus’s oppressed Negro subjects, 
was being taken by other White Men—and this not only in Europe, 
but also in Russia and in North America and in the Antipodes—as 
a test case of the ability of a Westernized (and to that extent a White 
Man’s) World to substitute the rule of law and justice for the inherited 
social and moral chaos of its international relations. 

In attempting to comprehend this agitated and complicated scene 
we shall perhaps do well to take a bird’s-eye view of the motives and 
attitudes of the principal actors before we immerse ourselves in the 
turbid stream of events; and, in making this preliminary survey, 
we will follow the natural course of beginning with the two pro¬ 
tagonists. 

(b) The Abyssinian Standpoint 

The dominant feeling in the hearts of the Abyssinians, as they 
awaited and eventually met the Italian assault in the year 1935, is 
expressed in two sentences which the Emperor Haile Selassie had 
addressed nine years back, when he was serving as Regent of the 
Empire, to the Governments of Abyssinia’s fellow states members 
of the League of Nations. 

Throughout their history [the people of Abyssinia] have seldom met 
with foreigners who did not desire to possess themselves of Abyssinian 
territory and to destroy their independence. With God’s help, and 
thanks to the courage of our soldiers, we have always, come what 
might, stood proud and free upon our native mountains.^ 

Both the indictment and the claim that are made in this passage 
are justified by the facts of the history of Abyssinia, which in this 
aspect displays a close resemblance to the history of Japaii.^ The 
successive Muslim and Frankish attacks upon Abyssinian indepen¬ 
dence had been repelled as valiantly and as victoriously as the suc¬ 
cessive Mongol and Frankish attacks upon Japanese independence 
and the living memory of these past achievements had inspired the 
Amharas, like the Japanese, with a national pride and self-confidence 
which caused both peoples to reject resentfully the role of ‘natives’ 

^ Circular note of the 19th June, 1926, addressed by Kas Tafari Makonnen 
(as he then was) to the states members of the League. The passage has been 
quoted already in the Survey for 1929^ p. 209. 

* The parallel has been drawn in the Survey for 1929, p. 210. 

* The first Frankish threat to Abyssinian and to Japanese independence 
came from the same quarter at the same date. In the latter part of the six¬ 
teenth and the early part of the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, 
both Abyssinia and Japan nearly fell under the dominion of the Portuguese. 
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for which their European and American visitors would have liked to 
cast them. 

In the year 1936 the social order in the Empire of Ethiopia was 
still feudal, and the proneness of a feudal society to sedition and civil 
warwasafactor of which the Italians were not slow to take advantage.^ 
Moreover, Abyssinia was grievously handicapped by a division against 
herself of which the Emperor Haile Selassie was perhaps more acutely 
conscious than were his Italian adversaries. This was not the divi¬ 
sion between Christians and Muslims or between Amharas and non- 
Amharas or between overlord and vassals, but the division between 
a progressive minority, with the Emperor at its head, and a reactionary 
majority which included most of the Rases.^ 

This slowness of the majority of the Abyssinians to realize, and 
conform to, the necessities of the times gives the measure of their 
backwardness in culture by comparison with their Japanese con¬ 
temporaries. In Japan the lesson taught by Commodore Perry’s 
forcible entry into Yedo Bay in 1863 and by the bombardment of the 
Shimonoseki forts by an international squadron in 1863 was learnt 
so promptly and so thoroughly that all but a fraction of the feudal 
nobility and their retainers had voluntarily renounced their ancient 
privileges as early as 1868 in order to clear the ground for a recon¬ 
struction of Japanese society on a basis on which Japan would be 
competent to hold her own in an irretrievably Westernized World. 
In that very year 1868 the Abyssinians had been given just such a 
lesson in the shape of Lord Napier’s victorious march to Magdala and 
unscathed return to the coast; and this lesson had been driven home, 
between 1882 and 1896, by the first Italian attempt to conquer the 
country. Yet, sixty-seven years after Napier’s ominous passage, an 
enlightened Emperor, supported by a tiny band of Western-educated 
young men, was still struggling to impress the necessity for a radical 
reform of Abyssinian life upon a feudal nobility which was still 
apparently blind to the urgency of the Emperor’s programme. The 
Amharas’ pride in their glorious military history ought to have been 
tempered by the recollection that on two occasions already—^in the 
sixteenth century and in the nineteenth—^their forefathers’ valour had 
not availed to save them from all but succumbing to enemies armed 
with new-fangled products of the Frankish genius for lethal black¬ 
smith’s work. In the sixteenth century Abyssinia had been overrun by 
a handful of ^Osmanli matchlockmen and in the nineteenth century 
by a handful of Italian riflemen; and on each occasion the Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah had only been saved because, in the nick of time, 

^ See pp. 373-6, below. ® i.e. feudal lords: literally ‘heads*. 
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a supply of the new weapons had been thrust into his hand by a friend 
in need—a Portuguese friend in the one case and a French friend in 
the other. This history of unearned good fortune could not be expected 
to continue to repeat itself—especially after the 7th January, 1935, 
when, for European reasons, Abyssinia’s French patron had gone over 
to the Italian side.^ Ultimately, the Abyssinians could only save them¬ 
selves by Westernizing themselves sufficiently to hold their own in 
warfare against a Western Power without Western aid; and this 
would mean Westernizing themselves through and through. The 
deadly weakness of Abyssinia in her fearful ordeal of a.d. 1935-6 
was the failure of the majority of her people to realize this home truth 
sixty years before. They had allowed two precious generations to 
pass without waking from their sluggish self-complacency; and in 
June 1936—^when, after a seven months’ war, the Amharas lay pros¬ 
trate under the nozzle of the Italian invader’s gas-sprayer— it seemed 
possible that the wages of this mortal sin of omission might prove 
to be nothing less than the capital punishment of losing, not only 
their dominion over the more backward African peoples around 
them, but also their own two-thousand-years-old existence as an 
independent national community. 

(c) The Italian Standpoint 

It was a combination of a number of different considerations— 
material and psychological, economic and political—^that moved 
Signor Mussolini to impose on Italy the heavy immediate sacrifices, 
and the still more formidable risks, that his East African adventure 
entailed. The most potent of these considerations had nothing to do 
with Abyssinia or with Italo-Abyssinian relations, but were concerned 
either with Italy herself or with Italy’s relations to the rest of the 
World. 

Italy’s economic grievance was closely akin to the economic 
grievance of Japan, which had been one of the causes of the Japanese 
militarists’ outbreak in the autumn of 1931. Like Japan, Italy was 
a country with a dense and rapidly increasing population and with an 
unusually poor natural endowment of material resources. Only 41-4 
per cent, of the total land-surface of Italy was cultivable—even when 
the cultivated area had been extended to the verge of diminishing 
returns in the Fascist ‘Battle of the Grain—and a strictly circum¬ 
scribed agriculture could not be supplemented out of home resources 
by an extensive manufacturing industry because the subsoil was 

^ See the Survey for 1935^ vol. i. Part I, section (v). 

* See the Survey for 1927y p. 127. 
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notably deficient in those minerals, particularly coal and iron ore, 
which were the indispensable basis of industrial production according 
to the modern Western technique. During the past half-century, the 
pressure of Italian population upon Italian means of subsistence had 
been accentuated by a diminution of the death-rate (through an 
improvement in public health and also—^in the teeth of adverse cir¬ 
cumstances—^in the standard of living) which outstripped the con¬ 
temporaneous fall in the birth-rate and during the post-war years 
the congestion had been seriously increased owing to the arbitrary 
restriction of immigration from Europe into the overseas countries 
of European origin—first and foremost, the United States.^ The last 
blow had been the progressive exclusion of Italian exports from the 
world market under the influence of the wave of economic nationalism 
that swept over all countries—including the British mother-country 
of Free Trade—after the onset of the World Economic Crisis since 
the autumn of 1929. It is true that this economic nationalism was 
both the faith and the practice of Italy herself, and that Signor 
Mussolini had retorted to foreign restrictions upon Italian immigration 
by discouraging Italian emigration, on the ground that Italy’s human 
crop, which was her most precious product, ought not to be exported 
in order to enrich alien soils under foreign flags.® Yet, since Man— 
or at any rate Homo Politicus —^is not a rational animal, the Italian 
resentment at the economic difficulties that were being placed in 
Italy’s path by the policy of other countries was not diminished by 
the fact that Italy was all the time doing her worst to place the same 
difficulties in the path of her neighbours as far as this lay in her power. 

By the beginning of the year 1935 Italy’s financial and economic 
position was undoubtedly serious^—^partly by reason of Italy’s own 
inherent material weakness; partly by reason of the World Economic 
Crisis which was afflicting her in common with other countries; and 
partly in consequence of the measures with which the Fascist regime 
was attempting to combat both the temporary and the permanent 
economic evil. The public works of which these measures largely 
consisted® might perhaps have been beneficial in themselves if their 

^ The birth-rate had fallen from an average of 36*8 per 1,000 in the years 
1872-6 to 23*7 in 1933. There had, however, been a corresponding fall in the 
death-rate from 30*6 to 13*7 per 1,000. 

* For the effect of the United States Immigration Eestriction Acts of 1921 
and 1924 upon Italian life, see the Survey for 1924, Part I B, section (ii). 

* See the Survey for 1927, pp. 124-31. 

* See chapter (xii) below. 

“ See Royal Institute of International Affairs, Information Department: 
The Economic cmd Financial Position of Italy (2nd edition: London, September 
1936, Milford), pp. 47-9. 
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value could have been calculated apart from the strain that they im¬ 
posed upon the general economic stamina of the country; but, on a 
comprehensively framed account of profit and loss, they were showing 
themselves to be not worth their price—and this the more so inas¬ 
much as the scale on which these works were being executed was 
not determined purely by economic calculations, but was largely 
governed by motives of political prestige, and even personal megalo¬ 
mania, which tended towards a quite uneconomic grandiosity.^ Yet, 
in spite of all this—and in spite of the toll that had been taken from 
Italian prosperity by Italy’s belligerency in the General War of 1914- 
18—^the standard of living of the agricultural and industrial working- 
class in Italy was distinctly higher in 1935, on the eve of the Italo- 
Abyssinian War, than it had been in 1870, on the morrow of the com¬ 
pletion of the political unification of the peninsula. If they had been 
content to measure their material prosperity in terms of their own 
Italian past, the Italians of this generation of 1935 would have had 
no great cause to complain of the material progress that the Italian 
people had made over a span of sixty-five years. The actual measure, 
however, by which the Italians reckoned at this date was the con¬ 
temporary prosperity of their non-Italian neighbours of their own 
status, and here they were setting themselves the highest possible 
standard; for, in virtue of her political unification, Italy had come 
to rank as a Great Power. The material resources—^in cultivable land 
and minerals, in raw materials and markets—of the greatest of the 
Great Powers of the day, the British Empire, the French Republic, 
the Soviet Union, the United States, thus gave the measure of the 
material endowment which Fascist Italy demanded for herself as her 
right. 

In stating their demands in these terms, the Italians were pressing 
beyond the limits of the field of absolute material needs into the vast, 
and perhaps boundless, domain of relative requirements which might 
still be material in form (in the shape of territory or of raw materials) 
but were psychological in essence inasmuch as the craving that 
chiefly prompted them was a thirst for status and not a hunger for 

^ A monument of this spirit which thrust itself upon the attention of foreign 
visitors to Italy was the colossal railway station at Milan which was opened in 
July 1931 to replace an unassuming but serviceable predecessor. A visitor 
who was familiar with the United States could hardly fail to receive the im¬ 
pression that in this colossal structure Signor Mussolini was deliberately 
setting himself to outdo the architects of the Grand Central Station, New 
York. The same megalomania had shown itself in 1927 in the stabilization of 
the lira at an excessive value which was manifestly chosen, not on an expert 
estimate of the lira’s natural level, but in order to put the previously stabilized 
French franc out of countenance. 
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bread.^ For example, in Article 13 of the quadripartite London 
Treaty of the 26th April, 1915, in virtue of which Italy had intervened 
in the General War of 1914-18, the Italian Government had stipu¬ 
lated for some 'equitable’ compensation in the event of France and 
Great Britain increasing their colonial territories in Africa at the 
expense of Germany and though ‘equitable’ was not synonymous 

^ The writer of this Survey does not, of course, mean to imply that the 
material deficiencies under which Italy was labouring were not in fact severe 
or not severely felt. The depth and the consistency of the Italian feeling on this 
matter are attested by Signor Tittoni’s speech of the 10th November, 1920, 
at the Eighth Plenary Meeting of the First Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Fifteen years in advance, Italy’s economic case in 1935 had been put by Signor 
Mussolini’s predecessor perhaps as forcibly, and certainly as convincingly, as 
it could have been put by Signor Mussolini himself. The following extracts 
may encourage the reader to turn to the original: 

‘Henceforth, it must be frankly admitted that the existence of nations 
depends on the solution of the economic question. If the war [of 1914-18] 
has fulfilled the expectations of those who desired the triumph of liberty and 
justice in the sphere of politics, it has comi)letely failed to satisfy the ex¬ 
pectations of those who desired justice and equality in the sphere of economics. 
We are bound to admit, as a matter of fact, that the relations existing between 
states have become more difficult and more acrimonious than was the case 
before the war. Protectionist barriers have been erected everywhere; export 
duties and differential duties have been established. I appeal to the states 
which have had recourse to this system. I say to them that if, up to the 
present, there has been no actual quarrel between the different states, that 
is only because there have been no reprisals. If the victims of this system 
should seek to defend themselves, and resort to the same methods, they 
would let loose on the World an economic war; and, if that should happen, 
how could you hope to preserve peace! 

‘I desire to draw the attention of the Assembly to the gravity of this 
question, for these are undeniably very weighty and very serious matters, 
involving interests of the highest importance, which cannot be settled per¬ 
functorily, and with regard to which I have no easy solution to offer. 

‘To those privileged states which enjoy a monopoly with regard to raw 
materials, and to those whose wealth has permitted them to acquire a 
monopoly of these materials outside their boundaries, I say: Do not wait 
to be appealed to by the poorer states which are at the mercy of your economic 
policy, but come forward spontaneously and declare to this Assembly that 
you renounce all sejfish aims, and before the bar of the League of Nations 
declare yourselves ready to support the cause of international solidarity.* 
It is significant that this appeal of Signor Tittoni’s was evoked by a foregoing 
speech from the representative of Canada, in which Mr. Rowell had contended 
that the economic functions of the League were of secondary importance, and 
that, in general, economic matters were domestic questions. ‘ I think it is un¬ 
fortunate’, Mr. Rowell had observed in this context, ‘to throw out to this 
Assembly and to the public any proposal to the effect that the Covenant of 
the League covers the question of raw materials.* 

* See the Survey for 1920-23, pp. 360-1, and the Survey for 1924, pp. 463-70. 
The text of Article 13 of the Treaty of the 26th April, 1915, ran as follows: 

‘Dans le cas oil la France et la Grande-Bretagne augmenteraient leurs 
domaines coloniaux d*Afrique aux d4pens de TAllemagne, ces deux Puis¬ 
sances reconnaissent en principe que I’ltalie pourrait r6clamer quelques 
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with ^equar (as British and French statesmen were quick to point 
out), the word did carry the implication that Italy, as a member of 
the privileged order of Great Powers, had a right to that ownership 
of colonies which was one of the hall-marks of her older and more 
fortunate peers. 

The feeling that Italy had received unduly short measure in the 
distribution of colonial assets, owing to the unfortunate accident of 
the lateness of her entry into the goodly company of imperialists, was 
a powerful political driving force in Italian souls; and this grievance 
over a question of status—or pique of amour propre —^was not only 
distinct from, but was also not necessarily related with, any absolute 
material Italian need of colonies as outlets for population or as sources 
of supply for raw materials or as markets for exports. In the colonial 
field Italy had been ambitious to emulate the past achievements of 
England and France, ever since the completion of the political unifica¬ 
tion of Italy herself in 1870. And Signor Mussolini was undoubtedly 
expressing sentiments that a majority of the Italian people heard 
with approval from the lips of a national leader when he declared to 
a sympathetically Fascist-minded French journalist in the summer 
of 1935: 

I think for Italy as the Great Englishmen who have made the British 
Empire have thought for England, as the great French colonisers have 
thought for France.^ 

Evidently it did not occur to Signor Mussolini that, in his own day, 
this kind of thinking might have become an anachronism, and that 
on this account his own, and his Italy's, misfortune of having been 
bom too late might in fact be irreparable. The post-war master of 
Italy might, indeed, be pardoned for being blind to this possible 
truth; for, if it were true at all, it had only become true overnight, 
since the cataclysm of the General War of 1914-18. Down to the eve 
of that war Frenchmen and Englishmen had continued to ‘think 

compensations 6quitables, notamment dans le r^glement en sa faveur des 
questions concemant les fronti^res des colonies italiennes de r£rythr6e, 
de la Somalie et de la Lybie et des colonies voisines de la France et de la 
Grande-Bretagne.’ 

The Foreign Office in Whitehall appears to have taken the view that the 
meaning of the word ‘^quitables’ in this article was defined—and limited— 
by the concluding phrases beginning with the word ‘notamment’. On tliis 
interpretation, Italy’s claim under the article amounted to no more than a 
right to demand a rectification, in her favour, of the frontiers of her African 
possessions where these marched with those of Great Britain and France; and 
she was not entitled to demand compensations proportionate in extent to the 
British and French acquisitions at Germany’s expense. 

^ Interview given by Signor Mussolini to Monsieur de Kerillis of the Echo 
de Paris, quoted in The Times, Ist August, 1935. 
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imperially ’ with substantial profit. In Africa, for example, the Eng¬ 
lish had conquered the Eastern Sudan—^next door to Italy’s coveted 
field for expansion in Abyssinia—^as lately as 1898, and they had 
straightway proceeded to add to their dominions at the opposite ex¬ 
tremity of the same continent by conquering in 1899-1902 the two 
South African Dutch Republics, whose citizens were no barbaric 
Baggaras or Amharas but were ‘Nordic’ White Men of the same 
West-European race and culture as their English conquerors. As for 
the French in Africa, they had completed as lately as 1934 the sub¬ 
jugation of Morocco on which they had embarked in 1907. In these 
circumstances, it was not surprising that Signor MussoHni, while 
sparing his French sympathisers, should denounce his British critics 
and opponents as guilty of a flagrant indulgence in the historic British 
vice of bare-faced hypocrisy. ‘As soon ’ (so ran this Italian indictment) 
‘as the British have sated themselves with colonial conquests, they 
impudently draw an arbitrary line across the middle of the page in 
the Recording Angel’s book, and then proclaim: “What was right 
for us till yesterday is wrong for you to-day ”.’ 

From an Italian standpoint this British attitude was insufferable. 
Yet the fact that it was in harmony with British interests was no 
proof that it was not also a correct rendering of the verdict of History. 
For the Italian thesis that ‘what was lawful for my neighbour yester¬ 
day is lawful for me to-day’ was assuredly untenable. If carried to 
extremes, it would justify any homo sapiens of the twentieth century 
of the Christian Era in practising any atrocity which he could prove 
to have been practised by any homo neandertalensis ; and the thesis 
could not be redeemed from this reductio ad absurdum by subjecting 
it to some arbitrary statute of limitations, such as ‘ I may lawfully do 
anything that my neighbour of my own moral standing has ever done 
at any time within the last forty years’. The fallacy of this at first 
sight more rational formulation of the Mussolinian thesis lies in the 
fact that the real time which is measured by the growth of spiritual 
experience does not flow at an even pace like the clock-time that can 
be cut up into equal units (of light-years or of seconds). Spiritual 
time is like a river which moves in some reaches with a motion that 
is so slow as to be scarcely perceptible, while in other reaches it hurls 
itself over waterfalls or rushes through rapids. In the flow of such 
a river a greater distance may be traversed on some particular reach 
in one unit of clock-time than has been traversed in ten or twenty or 
a hundred units of the same clock-time in another section of the 
river’s course. And if we picture human history as a river of living 
water, we may rightly see in the General War of 1914-18 a waterfall 
n 0 
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SO mighty as to draw a sharp and profound line of division between 
the reach immediately above and the reach immediately below it. 

On the morrow of the Armistice of November 1918 a philosopher- 
statesman who was one of the outstanding figures on the world stage 
in this generation had pronounced—^in an arresting phrase that has 
been quoted already in an earlier volume of this series^—^that ‘the 
tents’ were ‘struck’ and that ‘the great caravan of Humanity’ was 
‘once more on the march’. In the international crisis which was 
precipitated by Italy’s act of aggression against Abyssinia, General 
Smuts spoke up promptly and firmly in favour of bringing the aggres¬ 
sion to a stop by a whole-hearted application of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations; and in taking this stand he proved to be of one 
mind with his present colleague and late political opponent General 
Hertzog and with an overwhelming majority of his fellow country- 
men.2 South African public opinion showed no sign of being convinced 
by Signor Mussolini’s argument that post-war Italy should have 
licence to emulate the pre-war international crimes of Italy’s fellow 
Great Powers; and the South African attitude was noteworthy, since 
the South African burghers were more closely acquainted than the 
Italian dictator with the most recent of the precedents to which he 
was appealing. The Afrikanders as a community, and General Smuts 
in person, had been victims of the latest and perhaps least defensible 
fling of British imperialism. Yet, in 1935, this bitter memory did not 
tempt them to align themselves with Signor Mussolini on the ground 
that the British were debarred, by so recent an offence of their own, 
from setting the law in motion against an Italian imitator of former 
British methods. 

The truth was that the General War of 1914-18 had demonstrated, 
in the short span of four years, a moral and social truth, of vital im¬ 
port for the future of the Western World, which had previously been 
overlooked or ignored by a society which might have divined it—^had 
it had the necessary sensitiveness and good will—at any time during 
the preceding fifty years. This truth was that the sin of aggression 
had become mortal instead of merely venial, in consequence of the 
vast change for the worse in the moral character and material effects 
of the institution of War owing to the application to War of the two 

^ The World After the Peaee Conference, p. 1. 

* Tlie relative strength of the pro-Covenant and anti-Covenant parties in 
South Africa may be gauged from the outcome of the debate in the House of 
Assembly at Cape Town on the 31st January and the 3rd February, 1936. In 
this debate Dr. Malan’s neutrality motion was rejected by 98 votes to 14, and 
the Grovernment’s policy was endorsed by 94 votes to 14. Dr. Malan’s, Greneral 
Hertzog’s and General Smuts’s speeches in this debate are all instructive. 
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new forces of Democracy and Industrialism. In the overwhelming 
experience of 1914-18, the cumulative result of half a century of 
historical development had been revealed with a clarity which no adult 
observer—^and certainly no responsible statesman—^had any excuse 
for mistaking. This was perhaps the answer to Signor Mussolini’s 
invective against the 'hypocrites’ and ‘fanatics’ who were throwing 
stones at him from the doorsteps of British glass-houses. In so far 
as his scorn and indignation were sincere, they convicted the head of 
the Italian state of an inability or an unwillingness to read the glaring 
signs of the times. 

To this censure Signor Mussolini might perhaps have retorted that 
his British critics, on their own showing, were themselves no less per¬ 
verse than they were making their Italian bUe noire out to be. For if 
the War of 1914-18 hadreally demonstrated that War itself had ceased 
to be a tolerable or practicable, instrument of change in human affairs, 
then it was surely the duty of all British publicists and statesmen who 
had seen this great light to exert themselves, from the morrow of 
the Armistice of 1918, to create new ways and means for effecting in 
future without breaches of the peace a process of change which would 
inexorably continue to work itself out through War if not through 
Peace because Change in some form was inherent in the nature of Life. 
Indeed, Signor Mussolini might have gone on, very plausibly, to extol 
his own moderation, through thirteen post-war years, in face of the 
complacently intransigent opposition to any change of any kind in the 
international situation which Italy had encountered on the part of 
the sated Powers in the victors’ camp. While frankly admitting that in 
the end he had deliberately chosen to resort to the old-fashioned well- 
tried method of change by means of war—^in a surely well-justified 
despair of ever seeing ‘peaceful change’ become practical politics— 
Signor Mussolini could still claim that he was neither so wicked nor so 
foolish nor so megalomaniac as to seek expansion for Italy by way of 
another General War between the Great Powers of the World. He was 
(he would have said) as well aware as anybody that another General 
War would be an unpardonable crime which would find its retribution 
in an irretrievable disaster; and he would have added that he had no 
intention of ever taking the initiative in precipitating such a catas¬ 
trophe. He would have gone on to draw a distinction between a war 
of this wicked and fearful kind and ‘a colonial operation’ in which 
some single ‘civilized’ Power would be forcibly imposing the rule 
of Civilization upon some backward and barbarous people, A ‘colonial 
operation’, he would have declared, was all that he himself was con¬ 
templating ; and if other people, by opposing his will, were to force 
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him to convert this local affair into a General War, the responsibility 
would be theirs and not his. 

If the League of Nations were so reckless as to expand a remote 
colonial campaign into a general European war, which would open wide 
the door to every unsatisfied ambition on the Continent or even through¬ 
out the World—^and it would cost, this time, not millions but tens of 
millions of lives—then it would be upon the League that the guilt would 
rest.^ 

. According to Signor Mussolini’s thesis, ‘colonial operations ’ differed 
from European wars in toto\ both on the plane of ethics and on the 
plane of expediency. So far from its being wrong and disastrous, it 
was both right and beneficial that the domain of ‘Civilization ’ should 
be extended at ‘Barbarism’s’ expense. A ‘civilized’ Power that 
undertook such a task would be conferring a general benefit on the 
whole of the civilized World in the act of looking after its own national 
interests and for other Powers to put spokes in the wheel of the 
Power undertaking the ‘colonial operation’ was a sin against ‘the 
solidarity of Civilization’. The true motive of any Power which was 
guilty of such sinful behaviour could be nothing but the odious anti¬ 
social perversity of the dog in the manger; and any alleged motives 
of a more respectable colour could be dismissed, a priori, as either 
sickly sentiment or shameless humbug. 

We find it monstrous that a nation which dominates the world refuses 
to us a wretched plot of ground in the African sun. . . . The interests 
for which she is opposing us are other interests, and she does not say so.^ 

^ Interview with Signor Mussolini published in The Daily Mail, 23rd 
August, 1935, and quoted in The Times, 4th October, 1935. This Mussolinian 
distinction between ‘colonial operations’ and European wars was frequently 
reasserted by its author—^for example, in an interview with a correspondent 
of Le Matin, which was published on the 17th September, 1935 (see p. 192, 
below); in his appeal to the students of other countries on the Ist February, 
1936 (see p. 335, below), and in his speech on the 5th May, 1936 (see p. 358, 
below). 

® This thesis was an application, in the sphere of relations between nations, 
of the doctrine of ‘enlightened self-interest’ promoting the common good— 
a doctrine which the nineteenth-century Liberal philosophers of the Western 
World had invented as a sanction for the self-regarding economic activities 
of individual human beings. In another declaration—tMs time in the Fopolo 
d*Italia of the 31st July, 1935 (quoted in The Times of the 4th October, 1935), 
Signor Mussolini was frank enough to admit that the propagation of Civiliza¬ 
tion and the abolition of slavery would only be incidental consequences of 
Italian Policy and did not constitute the essential arguments for it. 

‘The essential arguments, absolutely unanswerable, are two; the vital 
needs of the Italian people and their security in East Africa. Put in military 
terms, the Italo-Abyssinian problem is simple and logical. It admits—^with 
Geneva, without Geneva, against Geneva—^but one solution.’ 

* Interview with Signor Mussolini published in Le Matin of the 17th Sep¬ 
tember, 1935, and quoted in The Times, 4th October, 1935. 
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While the British objections of a juridical order to the Italian act 
of aggression in Africa were thus brushed aside as insincere, it was 
considered sentimental to object to the imposition of Civilization by 
force of arms on the ground that this inevitably involved bloodshed 
and destruction. In Fascist eyes, it would be as reasonable to object 
to the surgeon’s shedding the blood and shearing through the tissues 
of the body of the patient whose life he was saving on the operating 
table. Again, it was humbug to object on the ground that, in the case 
in point, the ‘colonial operation’ involved a violation of the League 
Covenant owing to the fact that the state-victim as well as the state- 
perpetrator of the operation happened to be a state-member of the 
League. Signor Mussolini’s answer was that this juridical objection 
was rabbinical and unrealistic. 

The true question with regard to Abyssinia was whether Europe was 
still worthy to carry on in the World the mission of colonization which 
for several centuries had made it great. If Europe was not worthy, the 
hour of its decadence had struck.. .. Was the League to be the tribunal 
before which the negroes, backward peoples, and savages of the World 
could arraign the great nations which had revolutionized and transformed 
Humanity 

Signor Mussolini was prepared to plead that the admission of 
Abyssinia to membership in the League in 1923 had been a mistake, 
and to confess that the responsibility for this mistake was shared by 
Italy with France. But, having made this admission, he went on to 
contend that the mistake had now been proved up to the hilt by 
Abyssinia’s behaviour during the ensuing twelve years; that it was 
unreasonable that a single error of judgement should inhibit Civiliza¬ 
tion for ever from putting an end to Barbarism in one of its largest 
remaining strongholds; and that, in the light of experience, the proper 
course for the League to take was either to expel Abyssinia or else 
to decide—^whether openly or tacitly—^that she should no longer con¬ 
tinue to be protected in her incorrigibly bad ways by the possession 
of a juridical status that ought never to have been conferred upon 
her. In any case, even if there were to be a formal breach of treaty 
obligations in Africa in the cause of Civilization, this would not im¬ 
pair their sanctity in Europe, where the interests of Civilization de¬ 
manded that treaties should be kept and not broken. And, to pass 
from abstractions to concrete realities, the despatch of a fraction of 
Italy’s vast military man-power overseas would not diminish in the 
slightest degree the physical ability of Italy to meet the engagements 

^ Statement by Signor Mussolini, published in the Echo de Paris of the 2l8t 
July, 1935, and quoted in The Times^ 4th October, 1935. 
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into which she had entered at Locarno and at Stresa, if the call were 
to be made upon her in Europe before her African operation had 
been completed. 

These were the justifications for his African enterprise that Signor 
Mussolini presented to the World; and there was no evidence for 
suggesting that he himself did not believe in them. At the same time, 
it is possible to divine other motives in his mind which may have 
weighed with him more strongly. 

One of these motives was a desire to wipe out the humiliation of 
the Italian defeat at Adowa by Amharan arms thirty-nine years back, 
in 1896.1 

The undeserved defeat of Adowa is a wound from which the heart of 

the Italian people has been smarting for forty years. It must now be 

healed once for all.^ 

Another motive, with which this motive of revenge coalesced, was 
a desire to complete the work—and, in the act, to outshine the glory— 
of the heroes of the Risorgimento, in order that the era of Mussohnian 
Fascism might fill a more splendid page in the history of Italy than 
the preceding era of Mazzinian and Garibaldian Liberalism, Signor 
Mussolini had already completed the work of carrying the political 
unification of Italy to its ‘natural’ bounds by establishing the north¬ 
eastern frontier on the crest of the Julian Alps;^ he had settled 
‘the Roman Question’;^ he had drained the Pomptine Marshes; 
he had stamped out the Camorra. He must have been ambitious 
to place the coping-stone on this arch of achievement—an arch as 
mighty as the barrel-roof of the new railway station at Milan—by 
resuming and completing Crispi’s amateur and half-hearted essay in 

^ This motive of revenge was a low one, but English critics of Signor 
Mussolini could not afford to assume an attitude of moral 8U})eriority towards 
him on that account, considering that the strictly comparable motive of 
avenging the defeat of a British force by a Boer commando at Majuba Hill 
in 1881 had undoubtedly been one of the considerations on the British side 
that led to the South African War of 1899-1902. The British, like the Italians, 
resented the fact that their own regular troops had been defeated and forced 
to surrender by an opponent who was both ill-armed and ill-organized. It is 
strange to observe that no similar rancour seems to have been left in British 
minds by the annihilating defeat which the Afghans had inflicted on British 
arms in the war of 1838-42. 

® Statement by Signor Mussolini in an interview given to The Daily Mail 
on the 23rd August, 1935, and quoted in The Times, 4th October, 1935. 

• For Signor Mussolini’s part in the settlement of the post-war frontier 
between Italy and Jugoslavia, see the Survey for 1924, pp. 415-22. The carry¬ 
ing of the northern frontier of Italy to the Brenner, as a result of the victory 
of the Allied and Associated Powers in the General War of 1914-18, had, of 
course, been achieved before Signor Mussolini’s advent to power. 

See the Survey for 1929, Part V, section (i). 
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endowing a united Italy with the colonial empire which she regarded 
as her due. 

A third motive—^which sounds fantastic yet cannot be dismissed as 
a fantasy that had no practical effect on policy—^was a desire to emulate 
not only such modern Italian nation-builders as Garibaldi andCavour, 
or such modern foreign empire-builders as Rhodes and Lyautey, but 
also the Roman statesmen who had anticipated, and had dwarfed in 
advance, all the diverse pohtical achievements of the whole gang 
of modern Western peoples. It would seem that Signor Mussolini 
genuinely aspired to reconstruct the Roman Empire in some shape. 
In the Via del Impero which he had laid out, in 1932, between the 
Forum Romanum and the Fora of Augustus and Trajan, the modern 
Italian war-lord had erected four large relief maps showing the expan¬ 
sion of the Roman Empire, from a patch of territory round the Seven 
Hills into a dominion embracing all the coasts of the Mediterranean 
and extending beyond them to Britain in one direction and to Traq 
in another at the moment of its widest extent in the reign of Trajan. 
Did the ruler of a country which in a.d. 1935 was not only the youngest 
but also the weakest of the Great Powers of the contemporary world 
seriously look forward to acquiring, in his own lifetime, an empire 
which—on the showing of his own maps—^it had taken the ancient 
Romans more than nine hundred years to build up ? Signor Mussolini 
seems to have abated this extreme ambition in two ways. On the one 
hand, he confined his view almost entirely to the African and Asiatic 
provinces of Rome, and tacitly renomiced in Europe the hope of 
adding Gaul and Spain and Britain to Noricum and Pannonia and 
the modern remnant of Illyria. On the other hand, he envisaged the 
possibility that, even in Africa and Asia, his empire might take the 
form of a spiritual ascendancy and not that of a dominion conquered 
by brute force. He made both these points in an address delivered on 
the 18th March, 1934, to the second quinquennial assembly of the 
leaders of the Fascist regime, when, after declaring that the historical 
mission of Italy lay in Asia and Africa, he went on to say that 

There must be no misunderstanding upon this centuries-old task 
assigned to this and future generations of Italians. There was no ques¬ 
tion of territorial conquests—^this must be understood by all, both far 
and near—but of a natural expansion which ought to lead to a collabora¬ 
tion between Italy and the peoples of Africa and the East. Italy could 
above all civilize Africa, and her position in the Mediterranean gave her 
this right and imposed this duty on her. She demanded no privileges 
and monopolies, but did not want earlier arrivals to block her spiritual, 
political and economic expansion.^ 

^ The Timesy 19th March, 1934. 
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This translation of the dream of an imperium redivivum into non¬ 
material and almost transcendental terms was carried still farther in 
a published work from Signor Mussolini’s pen. 

The Fascist State is will to power- and domination. The Roman 
tradition becomes herewith an idea of might. In the Fascist doctrines 
the Imperium is not only a territorial, military, and mercantile expres¬ 
sion but it is a spiritual and moral idea. One can imagine an Imperium— 
that is, a nation which governs other nations—^without necessitating 
the conquest of a single square mile of land. The endeavour for the 
Imperium—^that is, for the extension of the nation—^is for Fascism an 
expression of life; its opposite, the static spirit, is a sign of decay. 
Nations which are being created or which are reborn are Imperialistic; 
only dying countries renounce. Fascism, therefore, is the most suitable 
doctrine to represent the inclinations and spirit of a people which, like 
the Italian nation, are reborn after many centuries of neglect and foreign 
rule.^ 

Abyssinia had never been included within the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire, even at their widest range, and the epiphany of the 
Italian imperium to the Ethiopians, while duly appearing from heaven, 
did not take the form of 'a spiritual and moral idea’ but announced 
itself in a hail of bombs followed by a rain of poison gas. Neverthe¬ 
less, this roseate Roman hallucination to which Signor Mussolini had 
succumbed must be reckoned among the causes of the international 
outrage of which Abyssinia was the victim. 

A fourth motive was a desire to divert the thoughts of the Italian 
people from the grinding personal economic distress which had been 
brought upon them, as has been noticed above,^ in part by the onset 
of the World Economic Crisis and in part by Signor Mussolini’s own 
excessively ambitious economic policy, which had been inaugurated 
in 1927 by the over-valuation of the lira. 

In December 1934 two decrees were published which tightened up 
rigidly the existing exchange restrictions. In May 1935 a further decree 
ordered the surrender of all privately held foreign investments. In 
July the decree prescribing a minimum gold cover of 40 per cent, for 
the Bank of Italy was suspended. And at the end of August the foreign 
investments commandeered in May were compulsorily converted into 
Italian Government securities. But these decrees, though drastic, did 
not indicate any sudden deterioration in the exchange position. Rather, 
they represented the culmination of a severe strain originally imposed 
upon the Italian economy by the over-valuation of the currency in 
1927.3 

^ This pronouncement, quoted in The Manchester Guardian of the 26th 
September, 1935, is taken from an article on the theory of Fascism which 
Signor Mussolini wrote in 1932 for the Encidopedia Italiana. 

^ See p. 13, above. See also section (xii), below. 

• Royal Institute of International Affairs, Information Department: The 
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This over-valuation had exa>cted its price in the shape of an increase 
in unemployment which declared itself at once in the figures for 
1927, and which rose steeply from 1930 onwards when the world¬ 
wide crisis reinforced the local effect of the Italian Government’s 
currency policy.^ For a politician in search of a short cut towards 
his goal of relieving unemployment and redistributing purchasing 
power, it might be tempting to mobilize a million men, to draft a 
quarter of these to Africa, and to re-employ hundreds of thousands 
more at home on the manufacture of munitions. In a democratic and 
peaceful-minded country, the politician who did think such a thought 
would have thrust it from him with horror and have taken care 
not to let his fellow countrymen suspect that it had ever entered his 
mindBut such scruples can hardly have assailed a dictator who had 
declared in August 1934: 

It is . •. necessary to be prepared for war, not to-morrow, but to-day. 
We are becoming, and shall become so increasingly because this is our 
desire, a military nation. A militaristic nation, I will add, since we are 
not afraid of words.^ 

The necessity of diverting the people’s thoughts from present 
private hardships at home to future public glories abroad was one 
aspect of a wider necessity to which all dictators of the Mussolinian 
and Hitlerian type were subject, without respite, from beginning to 
end of their careers. One of the conditions of the tenure of these pre¬ 
carious pinnacles of power was that the audacious political acrobat 
must perform an increasing succession of successful ‘stunts’ of an 
ascending order of magnitude; and the precedents indicated that 
sooner or later the assiduous performer would find himself constrained 
to select from his repertory a feat beyond his strength. This had been 
the career of Napoleon III, who was the true prototype of the 
European dictators of the post-war age. He had barely clambered 
into the seat of power at Paris before he sent his expeditionary force 
to Rome in 1849; and from that time onwards he had kept Europe on 
tenterhooks with his Russian War in 1854-6 and his Austrian War 
in 1859 and his Mexican expedition in 1864-6, until at last he met his 
match in a Bismarck who was devoting greater political abilities to 

Economic and Financial Position of Italy (2nd edition: London, September 
1936, Milford), p. 25. 

^ See the Italian unemployment figures from 1926 to June 1936 inclusive 
in the table in op. ciU^ p. 46. 

* This opinion, which dates from January 1936, perhaps needed some 
qualification, in an English mouth, by the September of the same year. 

• Speech delivered by Signor Mussolini at the close of the Italian army 
manoeuvres in August 1934, quoted in The Times, 4th October, 1936. 
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attaining a precise and limited aim—with the result that the French 
dictator went down to destruction in his Prussian War of 1870. On 
a grander scale, Napoleon Ill’s career had been anticipated by his 
uncle, with whom the dictators of a later generation would have pre¬ 
ferred to compare themselves—^forgetting that the uncle’s career had 
been shorter than the nephew’s and that it had ended in a disaster of 
no lesser magnitude. The history of the nineteenth-century French 
dictators boded ill for the prospects of their twentieth-century Italian 
and German epigoni ; for this history indicated that the dictatorial 
career had a predetermined trajectory which was bound to end in a 
fatal crash to earth. 

In considering the Italian standpoint, we have still to ask ourselves 
two questions: To what extent were the Italian people in accord with 
their Duce in his pursuit of his East African adventure ? And at what 
date did Signor Mussolini himself make up his mind to use war as 
the instrument of his national policy of acquiring a colonial empire ? 
Neither of these questions is easy to answer. 

The first is difficult by reason of the systematic suppression in 
Fascist Italy of all spontaneous expression of opinion—a tyranny 
which had been one of the regular marks of all dictatorships, in all 
ages, but which could be exercised with unprecedented effectiveness 
in a world of communities which embraced such vast numbers of 
human beings that they had come to be almost entirely dependent, for 
the communication of ideas, upon elaborate artificial aids to direct 
personal human intercourse: such instruments as the press and the 
wireless and the telephone and the postal service, all of which could be 
minutely controlled and manipulated by a dictatorial Government. 
Through this smoke-screen of official censorship and propaganda, the 
foreign observer who sought to peer into the domestic life of Italy in 
1935 obtained the impression that both Signor Mussolini’s war and the 
League of Nations’ sanctions were decidedly unpopular with a majority 
of the Italian people. It was, indeed, not unnatural that the Italian 
peasant and workman and shopkeeper and industrialist should dislike 
both of two policies which were each making life more difficult for 
him, and that he should resent a foreign attempt to restrain and 
frustrate an enterprise of his own Government’s of which he per¬ 
sonally disapproved. The state of mind of the German people during 
the war-years 1914-18, and again since the advent of Herr Hitler to 
power at the beginning of the year 1933, had shown that—^in the 
psychological and technical circumstances of modern life—^the mem¬ 
bers of any large nation could easily be misled into mistaking their 
own parochial public opinion for that of the universe, and confi- 
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dently defying or ignoring the rest of Mankind. A similar effect was 
perhaps inevitably produced in Italy by the world-wide political and 
economic consequences of Italy’s certified breach of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. But this proneness of modern nations to in¬ 
duce in themselves the mental illusion of solipsism did not diminish 
the force of the maxim securus jvdicat orbis terrarum. It merely 
meant that when a single nation went into opposition to the con¬ 
science and the will of the Great Society that embraced the whole of 
Mankind, the contest, under these latter-day conditions, would prob¬ 
ably be longer drawn out and therefore more catastrophic in its 
ultimate denouement. 

If the chart of Italian public opinion in 1935 is difficult to plot out, 
it is perhaps even more difficult to ascertain the date at which Signor 
Mussolini made up his mind to make war on Abyssinia. Clearly this 
had not been his intention in 1923, when the Italian representative 
was instructed (though this perhaps only after some heart-searchings 
in camera) to support the French patronage of Abyssinia’s candida¬ 
ture for admission to membership of the League of Nations.^ As for 
the Anglo-Italian agreement of 1925 regarding the respective ‘in¬ 
terests’ of the two contracting parties in Abyssinia,^ this bore an 
ominous resemblance to the corresponding preliminaries to the pre¬ 
war partitions of Persia and Morocco; yet, in seeking this understand¬ 
ing with England, Signor Mussolini was assuming the posture of a fox 
who had resigned himself to waiting until his share of the Abyssinian 
grapes should fall into his mouth, rather than the posture of a man 
who had made up his mind to lay an axe to the root of the Ethiopian 
tree. Nor can Signor Mussolini have had war imminently in mind 
when he negotiated the Italo-Abyssinian non-aggression pact in 1928 
and received a permanent Ethiopian diplomatic mission at Rome in 
1929 and assented—^in reply to rumours of a coming conflict—^to 
the issue in Rome, on the 29th September, 1934, of the following 
joint Italo-Abyssinian communique: 

The Ethiopian Chargi d'Affaires, Megodras Afework, has communicated 
to the ItaMan Government that he has been authorized by His Majesty 
Haile Selassie, Emperor of Abyssinia, to declare formally that the Im¬ 
perial Government of Ethiopia has never had and does not now have 
any intentions of aggression against Italy and intends to conform in the 
most absolute manner to the letter and the spirit of the Italian and 
Ethiopian treaty of friendship of 1928, not having any motive to disturb 
the good and friendly relations existing between the two Governments. 

In taking note of this communication, the Italian Government has 

^ See the Survey for 1920-23, pp. 393-6, and the Survey for 1929, p. 218. 

* See the Survey for 1929, pp. 220-1, and Cmd. 2680 of 1926. 
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replied to the Ghargi d*Affaires of Ethiopia that Italy does not have 
any intention that is not friendly towards the Ethiopian Government, 
with whom we are bound by the treaty of friendship of 1928. 

Italy intends to continue to cultivate with Ethiopia the most friendly 
relations as a necessary means of augmenting reciprocal political and 
economic relations. 

The publication of this communique suggests that, at as late a date 
as this, Signor Mussolini still looked forward to extending his Roman 
imperium redivivum over Ethiopia by the methods of Philip the 
Deacon rather than by those of Muhammad Gran, and that he ex¬ 
pected to achieve this pacific and legitimate aim with the consent of 
the Ethiopian Imperial Government as well as with that of France 
and Great Britain. 

Was Signor Mussolini’s hand forced thereafter by a fear that, if he 
waited for his policy of peaceful penetration to bear fruit in due 
season, he might be forestalled by another Power? As early as 
October 1933 there were rumours in Rome that economic concessions 
were being obtained from the Ethiopian Government by Japanese en¬ 
terprise; and in January 1934 it was announced in Tokyo that the 
daughter of a Japanese nobleman had become engaged to marry a 
nephew of the Emperor Haile Selassie. Thereafter, in April 1934, it 
was reported that this engagement had been cancelled as a result of 
Italian diplomatic pressure. And a year later, in March 1935, a 
violent campaign against alleged Japanese designs in Abyssinia was 
launched in the Italian press and was renewed in July—^to continue 
until Great Britain supplanted Japan in the autumn of 1935 in the 
role of Italy’s ‘PubUc Enemy Number One ’. It is not easy to judge 
how seriously this Japanese bogy was taken by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment ; but it seems improbable that it can have had any important 
influence on the development of Signor Mussolini’s policy. 

Was Signor Mussohni converted from a peace-policy to a war- 
policy by the Italo-Abyssinian clash of arms at Walwal at the turn 
of November and December 1934?^ This cannot be inferred with 
any assurance from the energy of his immediate reaction; for the 
Fascist ethos and the Fascist creed alike would have impelled him, 
in any case, to assume that the Abyssinians were in the wrong, and 
to insist upon a juvenilely emphatic vindication of Italian prestige. 
His reaction, even including the first drafts of additional troops to 
the East African colonies in excess of the normal estabhshment, 
does not convict him of having already made up his mind to fight. 
And as a matter of fact the Walwal controversy was eventually 

^ For the history of the Walwal incident, see section (iv) (a), below. 
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settled by agreement when the war of 1935-6 was on the eve of 
breaking out. 

Had Signor Mussolini decided on making war in East Africa by 
the 7th January, 1935—^the date on which he set his signature to the 
documents constituting the new Pranco-Italian Pact His acquies¬ 
cence in Monsieur Laval's demand that he should explicitly and 
publicly accept such unappetizing scraps of French African colonial 
territory in full settlement of his claims against France for territorial 
compensation under Article 13 of the London Treaty of the 26th 
April, 1915, suggests that by this time Signor Mussolini must already 
have been counting upon some imminent and substantial increase 
of Italy’s African assets at the expense of some party other than 
France, in order to quench the immediate disappointment which 
must have been inflicted upon Fascist hearts by the unholy modera¬ 
tion of the Duce’s African settlement with Italy’s richly dowered 
‘Latin sister’. Yet Monsieur Laval repeatedly denied in public— 
and this most amply and emphatically in the crucial debate in the 
French Chamber on the 28th December, 1935—^that he had ever 
given Signor Mussolini a free hand, as far as France was concerned, 
to embark on a war of conquest against Abyssinia and while the 
truthfulness of Monsieur Laval’s ddmenti might conceivably hang 
upon some fine-drawn distinction between a positive commitment 
and a broad hint, it is also just conceivable that Signor Mussolini was 
at this time still looking forward to obtaining by peaceful means that 
compensation from Ethiopia which his renunciation vis-d-vis France 
would appear to presuppose and to forecast. 

On the other hand. Signor Mussolini had undoubtedly decided on 
war before Mr. Eden paid his abortive visit to Rome on the 23rd- 
26th June, 1935; and already by that time his estimate of the value 
of the spoils on which he was counting was pitched so high as to cause 
him summarily and scornfully to reject the very substantial offers 
of payment on account of blackmail that were dangled before his 
eyes by the Government at Westminster® and subsequently by the 
British and French Governments in co-operation and by a committee 
of the League of Nations at Greneva.^ We must conclude that 
Signor Mussolini’s fateful decision was certainly taken before the 
close, but possibly not before the opening, of the first half of the 
calendar year 1935. 

^ See the Survey for 1935^ vol. i, Part I, section (v). 

* See op. oit, p. 109, footnote 2. 

• See pp. 157-60, below. 

^ See pp. 173-4, 192-6, below. 
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Which of the conspicuous international events of those six months 
would have been apt, in itself, to give Signor Mussolini’s African 
policy a warlike instead of a peaceful turn and also to make him 
feel that he must go to war without delay ? Herr Hitler’s unilateral 
repudiation of the disarmament chapter of the VersaiDes Treaty on 
the 16th March, 1935, might well have produced that change in 
Signor Mussolini’s plans, and this on four distinct grounds. In the 
first place, Signor Mussolini may have judged that an Italy which 
was determined to retain possession of the South Tirol, and on that 
account to retain control over the post-war remnant of an independent 
Austria, must face the prospect of having to fight a National-Socialist 
Germany as soon as the rearmament of Germany was complete, and 
he may have gone on to argue that Italy must make certain of being 
mistress of the situation in East Africa before being compelled to 
concentrate all her energies upon a European battle-field. In the 
second place, he may have judged that if he was to secure the whip- 
hand over Abyssinia during the brief respite in Europe that the process 
of German rearmament promised to give him, he could not afford 
to content himself with the slow method of peaceful penetration, but 
must embark upon a war of conquest upon which he would be able 
to lavish the whole strength of Italy for two or three years if necessary. 
In the third place, he may have judged that France and Great Britain, 
much though they might dislike to see Italy take to the sword in East 
Africa, would feel nevertheless that, in the face of a rapidly re-arming 
Germany, Italy’s present diplomatic and eventual military support 
in Europe had come to be of such capital importance to them that 
they must resign themselves to whatever Italy might choose to do 
in the meanwhile in an Afncan country which, after all, was not 
either a French or a British possession or even protectorate. In the 
fourth place, he may have judged that if, in spite of this compelling 
consideration, the French and British Governments did set themselves 
to resist and frustrate his new militant Afncan designs, they would 
find themselves powerless to stop him by resorting to the ultima ratio 
of bringing their armed forces into play, since by that time the French 
and British armies, navies and air forces would be finding themselves 
more and more insistently preoccupied by the watch on the Rhine 
and the patrolling of the North Sea as Germany’s military, naval 
and aerial preparations went forward. If it was reaUy the combined 
weight of these four considerations that pushed Signor Mussolini into 
crossing his Mareb-Rubicon on the 3rd October, 1935, we may con¬ 
clude that the decision was taken at some date between the foregoing 
16th March and the 23rd June. 
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(d) The French Standpoint 

From the time, towards the middle of the calendar year 1935, when 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute began temporarily to take the place of 
the perhaps ultimately graver issue between a resurgent Germany 
and her neighbours as the principal action on the international stage, 
down to the resignation of Monsieur Laval on the 22nd January, 1936, 
it looked, on the face of it, as though France and Great Britain had 
exchanged their characteristic post-war roles; and during those six 
or seven months each of these two performers imitated the other 
player’s stock attitudes and gestures with such ludicrous fidelity that 
at moments it was difficult to resist the impression that this apparent 
exchange of parts must be a deliberately concerted masquerade which 
was being acted for the diversion of a world-wide audience. During 
this critical period of international history, it was the British and not 
the French Government who were taking the initiative and assuming 
the responsibilities in the name of collective security; inviting the 
smaller states members of the League to follow their lead; and in¬ 
cidentally incurring the suspicion that this ostensibly disinterested 
and generous leadership in vindication of a principle really covered— 
or failed to conceal—an attempt to mobilize world-wide support for 
ulterior objects which were nakedly British interests. On the other 
hand, it was now France, and not Great Britain, who was wincing at 
a demand that she should pledge herself to solidarity with her fellow 
states members of the League—if necessary, to the extent of taking 
up arms—in execution of Article 16 of the Covenant, and who was 
deprecating the importunateness and impracticability of a foreign 
academic logic which insisted that every juridical breach of inter¬ 
national engagements should be treated with a rigidly impartial 
severity, without regard to the particular political circumstances of 
each concrete case. The French indictment, and the British defence, 
of the British condonation of Herr Hitler’s unilateral repudiation of 
the disarmament chapter of the Versailles Treaty—a condonation 
which, in the French view, was implied in the conclusion of the Anglo- 
German naval agreement of the 18th June, 1935^—might both have 
been adapted, with little fundamental change, to convey respectively 
the British indictment, and the French defence, of the French con¬ 
donation of Signor Mussolini’s breach of the Covenant vis-d-vis 
Abyssinia: a condonation which, in the British view, was implied 
in Monsieur Laval’s apparent policy of confining his fulfilment of the 


^ See the Survey for 19S5^ vol. i, Part I, section (vi) (t). 
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letter of the Covenant within limits that would not prevent him from 
continuing to act in the spirit of the Franco-Italian Pact of the 7th 
January, 1935. 

The British Government’s policy in the Italo-Abyssinian crisis re~ 
presented on the surface—^notwithstanding the temporary naked 
lapse from grace when the Cabinet in Downing Street acquiesced for 
some days in ‘The Laval-Hoare Peace Plan’^—^a notable departure 
from what had been the ordinary line of British foreign poHcy ever 
since the Peace Settlement; and simultaneously the French Govern¬ 
ment’s policy in the same crisis under the Laval regime represented 
an equally striking apparent departure from the foreign policy which 
had been pursued by the predecessors of Monsieur Laval at the Quai 
d’Orsay. What are the factors that account for this apparently 
anomalous interlude in the history of French foreign policy ? Is it to 
be explained by the personal character and designs of the statesman 
who during these months dominated French pohtics—^partly by his 
skill in the twists and turns of the political game, and partly by his 
simultaneous tenure of the two key-offices of the Presidency of the 
Council and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs ? Or did the French shrink 
in face of Italy in 1935, as the British shrank in face of Germany in 
1936, from the risk of being bombed and gassed in their own home- 
country in reprisal for a championship of justice and law and order 
against an aggressor who was not threatening at the moment to make 
a direct attack on them if for their part they did not insist on fulfilling 
their international obligations at the aggressor’s expense on behalf 
of a third party ?2 Or is the explanation to be found in the impact 
upon French foreign policy of two burning questions of French 
domestic politics—the controversy over the Leagues and the con¬ 
troversy over the Franc—^which were at issue contemporaneously 
with the Italo-Abyssinian question? Or had the French role of 
fidelity to the Covenant been aU along no more than a decorous cloak 
for an anti-German policy—^a stage property, which France cherished 
so long as it served her turn, but which she was all the time prepared 
to throw off unhesitatingly—^regardless of the scandal—^if ever the 
Covenant threatened to change from a useful cover and shield into an 
entanglement that might defeat France’s real purpose—which was 
simply to keep her German adversary at a disadvantage ? Perhaps 
the true explanation of the apparent deviation in 1935 from the 

^ See section (x), below. 

* ‘Nous 6tion8, en matidre de sanctions, “sur le front”: c’est nous qui 
eussions subi des repr^saHles 6ventuelles; sur Nice et Toulon. La France 
sentait cela, tr^s fortement.’—Letter dated the 30th May, 1936, from a French 
correspondent to the writer of this Survey. 
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normal line of French policy is to be found in the combined operation 
of these several different factors. 

Undoubtedly the personal factor, as represented by Monsieur 
Laval himself, did count for much; for while Monsieur Laval suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying with him, at least for the period of his tenure of 
office, a majority of the elements of the Right, his foreign policy was 
by no means the orthodox French conservative policy of which the 
classic exponents had been Messieurs Poincare and Barthou; and his 
divagation from the strait way of orthodoxy was advertised by the 
bitter and unflagging opposition which his policy encountered from 
certain prominent politicians and journalists whose record as right- 
wing extremists was beyond reproach. In the political arena, Mon¬ 
sieur Laval was attacked for being a pro-German by Monsieur 
Franklin-Bouillon as vehemently as he was defended by Mon¬ 
sieur Tardieu for being a pro-Italian, while in the press Monsieur 
Geraud (‘Pertinax’) denounced him as vigorously for being a traitor 
to the post-w^ar Central and East European allies of France as Mon¬ 
sieur de Kerillis commended him for being a servitor of Fascism—a 
confusion of tongues which was the more piquant inasmuch as both 
these eminent publicists continued to express their diametrically 
opposite views on different pages of the same new^spaper. 

The orthodox French conservative foreign policy—^which Monsieur 
Barthou was pursuing in 1934^ and would doubtless have continued 
to pursue had his life not been cut short^—was to build up and main¬ 
tain, within the framework of the League of Nations, a grand alliance 
of aU countries that shared the French fear of Germany to a degree 
that might incline them to align themselves with France on a common 
anti-German front. And while the French marshals of this front had 
been ready to take into the line new recruits—not excluding ex- 
adherents of the post-war German camp, such as Italy and Russia— 
if their change of sides appeared to be bona fide, the permanent officials 
of the Quai d’Orsay had prevailed upon Monsieur Barthou in 1934 not 
to give the cold shoulder to old allies in order to make room for new¬ 
comers whose chief credentials were their taller stature and their 
heavier armament. While Monsieur Barthou had abeady arranged, 
before his assassination, to pay the visit to Rome which, in the event, 
was paid by Monsieur Laval in Monsieur Barthou’s place, it was im¬ 
probable that Monsieur Barthou would have been allowed by his 
official advisers to woo Italy for his grand alliance at the price of 
throwing over Jugoslavia. 

^ See the Survey for 1934, pp. 339 seqg., 347 seqq,, and the Survey for 1935, 
vol. i, Part I, sections (ii) and (iv). ® See the Survey for 1934, pp. 350-1. 
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It was, no doubt, impossible to prove that this bassesse had actually 
been committed in 1935 by Monsieur Laval; but at the same time it 
is certain that he was credited with the crime not only by leading 
statesmen in the Little Entente countries but also by some of the 
recognized French champions of France’s post-war Central and East 
European allies. Under the Barthou regime, again, the French con¬ 
servatives of the orthodox school had adopted—albeit against the 
grain—^Monsieur Herriot’s policy of a rapprochement between France 
and the Soviet Union,^ whereas Monsieur Laval came to be denounced 
as the man who was deliberately preventing France from landing this 
great fish which his predecessors had hooked—as the man, that is to 
say, who was sabotaging the ratification of the Franco-Russian treaty 
of mutual guarantee. To tliis last charge Monsieur Laval might retort, 
with a legitimate jJaintiveness, that he happened also to be the man 
who had ne^gotiated and signed this treaty on behalf of France and 
had made the long journey to Moscow for the sake of confirming the 
compact. Yet this not unreasonable defence did not disarm Monsieur 
Laval’s critics on this head. In signing the treaty, they maintained, 
he had merely been carrying to completion, perforce, a transaction 
which his predecessors had already brought to a point at which it w'as 
impossible for their successor to draw back. It was in the postpone¬ 
ment of ratification that Monsieur Laval showed his own crooked 
hand and cloven hoof. 

Whatever might be the justice or injustice of these accusations of 
a sin of omission towards Russia and a sin of commission towards the 
Little Entente which were levelled at Monsieur Laval by the critics 
in his own French household, he did strike foreign observers in 1935 
as being singularly insouciant over the anti-French feeling which his 
policy was manifestly evoking not only in the Little Entente countries 
and in Russia, but also in Great Britain. Did Monsieur Laval really 
believe that the armed support of Italy would be worth more to 
France, as a help in meeting a possible future attack from Germany, 
than the combined strength of all these other Powers ? Or was his 
reconciliation with Italy at the expense of other friendships only the 
first—and the less important—instalment of his foreign policy, and 
did he mean to follow this up by a reconciliation, on corresponding 
terms, with Germany likewise ? 

To win for France the friendship of the two Central European 
dictatorships, at the price of giving them a free hand, as far as France 
was concerned, against other European countries—^including France’s 

^ See the Survey for 1934, pp. 381 seqq,, and the Survey for 1935, vol. i, Part 
I, section (iv). 
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own friends and aUies—was the poKcy with which Monsieur Laval 
was credited by his French enemies. Whether this accusation was 
well founded was a question which might perhaps never receive an 
answer, since Monsieur Laval fell from power before the second and 
more formidable count in the indictment could be either proved or 
disproved by the march of events. And the historian is reduced to 
speculations suggested by the undoubted fact that Monsieur Laval 
did appear to show a much slighter susceptibility than most other 
Frenchmen at the time—including many of his own supporters—to 
the threat that if France, under his leadership, persisted in wrecking 
the collective system and betraying her old friends, she might wake 
up one day to find that a composite feeling of disgust and indignation 
and alarm had led Great Britain and Jugoslavia and Rumania to 
follow Poland’s example of making their own separate peace with Herr 
Hitler. Why was it that Monsieur Laval’s flesh could not be made to 
creep as readily as the flesh of other Frenchmen by this horrid prog¬ 
nostication Was it, perchance, that the man who controlled 
France’s destinies in 1935 intended to thrust his own Marianne into 
Herr Hitler’s arms before Britannia could find her way to an asylum 
where there was evidently not room for more than one lady at a time 
to take shelter ? 

If Monsieur Laval did see in his reconciliation with Italy a step 
towards a similar reconciliation with Germany, he was probably in 
a minority among his own countrymen at the time. A more prevalent 
feeling in France in 1935 seems to have been that the reconciliation 
with Italy was of value to France as a help not for making friends with 
Germany but for meeting another German attack. Even if the Italians 
were to fail to perform all that they boasted themselves capable of 
performing in the way of opposing by force of arms a German assault 
upon the independence of Austria,^ their new comradeship-in-arms 

^ The writer of this Survey can testify at first hand to the normal efticacity 
of this bogy in giving the creeps to Frenchmen in 1935—having tried it, 
himself, on several of them in the course of the year. 

^ In 1935 it seemed in the—perhaps prejudiced—eyes of British observers 
that the French were considerably over-estimating the military effectiveness 
of Italy, and under-estimating that of Great Britain, as alternative allies of 
France in a future war against Germany, in the light of the two countries’ 
respective performances in the war of 19i4-18. In the course of that year the 
writer often called to mind a lailway journey from Geneva to Le Havre which 
he had had occasion to make a few nights after the Italian line had been 
broken by the Germans at Caporetto. The opposite seat in the railway carriage 
was occupied by a long-legged French captain of heavy artillery whose 
battery had been sent away from the Italian front, as superfluous, by the 
Italian General Staff only a few weeks before. And the night was not long 
enough to allow this disgusted French officer to rehearse all the variations on 
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with France would at any rate release French troops from service 
along the Alps for service along the Rhine. 

There was, however, in 1935 a powerful body of opinion in France 
which blessed Monsieur Laval’s good understanding with Signor 
Mussolini not so much on account of any military value which it 
might be expected to have for France in a future war with Germany, 
but rather on account of its expected effect in a struggle on the French 
home front. For there were Frenchmen who hoped that the Franco- 
Italian entente would give ‘the Leagues ’ the victory in their competi¬ 
tion with the ‘Front Populaire’ and would thereby bring France 
over from the Parliamentary-Democratic into the Dictatorial-Fascist 
camp. 

The Fascist-minded political leagues in France—first and foremost, 
Colonel de la Rocque’s Croix de Feu, which was the largest and the 
strongest, though the most moderate, of the batch^—^had sprung into 
prominence with startling suddenness in February 1934, when they 
had taken a leading hand in the disorders in the streets in Paris which 
had quite unconstitutionally driven Monsieur Daladier’s Radical- 
Socialist Government out of office. The Leagues had then retired again 
temporarily into the background under the impeccably conservative 
regime of the elder statesman Monsieur Doumergue. But when Mon¬ 
sieur Doumergue made wary for Monsieur Flandin on the 8th Novem¬ 
ber, 1934, and Monsieur Flandin in his turn for Monsieur Laval on the 
31st May, 1935, in the Presidency of the Council of French Ministers, 
the Leagues began to raise their heads once more; and throughout 
the latter half of the year 1935 they occupied attention, and excited 
emotion, in France which might otherwise perhaps have been directed 
to the Italo-Abyssinian issue. The French Left were distracted from 
their hostility to Fascism abroad by a lively fear that they might 
succumb, overnight, to a kindred Fascism at home, while conversely 
the French Right were led to support Signor Mussolini with a more than 
double enthusiasm because they saw in him not merely a future ally 
against Germany but also a present patron of their domestic ambition 
to transform France from a parliamentary into a Fascist state. It 
would be difficult to say whether the Leagues’ hopes of victory in 
1935 were as lively as the Front Populaire’s fears of defeat; but these 


his opinion of the Italians’ military qualities. If that officer were still alive, 
what opinion, the writer often wondered, was he expressing about Italian 
military efficiency in 1935 ? 

^ See a series of articles, under the general title of Les Ligues et lea groupe- 
meritst by Monsieur R. Millet and Monsieur S. Arbellot, in Le Temps, 24th, 
27th, 28th and 29th January; 3rd, 4th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 
21st February; 3rd, 14th and 24th March; and 23rd, 24th and 26th April, 1936. 
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French Fascists seemed to respond with a remarkable sensitiveness 
to their Italian patron’s successive changes of mood. In the second 
quarter of the year, when Signor Mussolini (as far as can be judged)^ 
was coming to the decision to put his fortunes to the touch in an at¬ 
tempt to conquer an African empire, the French Leagues seem to have 
been inflamed, in sympathy, with an ambition to make themselves 
the dominant political force in France. The second half of the year, 
during which Signor Mussolini was in the mood to defy the World, 
was also the time when the French Leagues were displaying their 
greatest truculence. Thereafter the surprising subsidence of the 
Leagues in December 19352 was followed by a passing decline of 

^ See p. 30, above. 

* In the event, the year 1935 was not celebrated in France by a march on 
Paris in the style of Signor Mussolini’s march on Kome in October 1922; and 
since it was the weakness of Fascist movements that they must either advance 
or retreat but could never stand still, the penalty for the French Leagues’ 
failure to strike when the moment arrived was the collapse of their power. In 
the French Chamber on the 6th December, 1935, under Monsieur laival’s stage- 
management, the representatives of the Leagues and of the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists reciprocally announced their agreement that their respective militant 
organizations should disarm and dissolve—a reciprocity which saved the 
Leagues' face without causing much inconvenience to the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists, who, as a matter of fact, had not built up any equivalent ‘private 
armies’. After this demonstration of sweet reasonableness on both sides. 
Monsieur Laval tabled three Bills. ‘Thefirst Bill provided that any person found 
carrying a weapon or an object dangerous to public safety at a public meeting or 
demonstration or on the occasion thereof should bo liable to a fine of from 100 f. 
to 1,000 f. and imprisonment for [from] three months to two years. The second 
Bill declared that all associations or de facto groups other than those approved 
for military training should be declared illegal and thereby dissolved if they 
acquired, through some military form or organization, the character of fight¬ 
ing bodies or private militia, if they caused armed demonstrations or acts 
which might disturb the peace, and if their aim was to impair the integrity of 
the national territory or the republican form of government. The third Bill 
added incitement to murder to the offences punishable by existing legislation 
on the freedom of the press.’ {The Times, 7th December, 1935.) In the follow¬ 
ing vote on a motion of confidence the Government obtained a majority of 
132 (351 votes to 219). Two days later, on the 8th December, 1935, the Chamber 
passed, by 408 votes to 179, amended texts of the Bills which were much more 
invidious than Monsieur Laval’s original drafts; but the Leagues submitted 
meekly to this unpleasantly sharpened legislation. The Laws were promul¬ 
gated and came into force on the 12th January, 1936. 

On the 13th February, Monsieur L6on Blum was assaulted in the street by 
members of the Camelots du Eoi and on the same day the President of the 
Eepublic signed a decree ordering the dissolution of the Camelots du Eoi, the 
Ligue d’Action Fran^aise, and the Students’ Federation which was associated 
with the Action Fran 9 ai 8 e. Four months later, the Government which had been 
formed by Monsieur Blum on the 4th June decided upon the dissolution of the 
remaining Leagues; and decrees which were signed on the 18th June and 
promulgated on the following day dissolved the Croix de Feu, the Jeimesses 
Patriotes, and the Solidarity Fran 9 aise. 
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Signor Mussolini’s star wliich was observable at the turn of the 
calendar year. This homage of the French Fascists to Signor Mussolini 
in 1935—^which reminded a historian of the relation between the 
Prussian reactionaries and the Czar Nicholas I a hundred years 
earlier—^was evidently a factor of considerable eJBEect in determining 
the direction of French foreign policy under Monsieur Laval’s 
regime. 

There were, of course, other considerations which inclined a large 
section of French public opinion, at any rate for the time, to support 
Monsieur Laval’s policy of treating Signor Mussolini’s breach of the 
Covenant with the utmost leniency. While France had recently been 
drawn towards Italy by the conclusion of the Franco-Italian Pact of 
the 7th January, she had still more recently been alienated from Great 
Britain by the signature, on the 18th June, of the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement—the reception of which in France has been de¬ 
scribed in another context.^ Again, the French were inhibited from 
taking Italy’s aggression against Abyssinia to heart by the narrow¬ 
ness of their political horizon, which hardly extended beyond the 
boundaries of Europe—^notvdthstanding the fact that France at this 
time stood second only to Great Britain as a colonial Power, and 
that she had possessions and interests all over th(> World, and nowhere 
on a larger scale than in Africa. In spite of this, the French were 
apt to think of the League of Nations as an essentially European 
organization, and, more than that, as an organization which was 
designed to operate against one, and only one, European Power. In 
fact, the essential function of the League, in French eyes, was to 
mobilize the rest of Europe in support of France in the event of France 
again being attacked by Germany; and the obsession of France by 
her fear of Germany counted for more, in determining French policy 
towards the Italo-Abyssinian conflict in 1935, than all the above- 
mentioned considerations taken together. 

To English minds at this time it seemed evident that the most 
likely way to deter Germany from committing any act of aggression 
that she might be contemplating would be to give her an object lesson 
with Italy as the corpus vile. For if once it could be shown that one 
(even the weakest) of the Great Powers was unable to repudiate its 
obligations under the Covenant with impunity, then other Great 
Powers (even the strongest) might shrink from challenging a system 
of collective security which had thus approved itself in action. In 
other circumstances the French might perhaps have rejoiced to see 
English minds thinking in so rationally French a fashion; but in 1935 
^ See the Survey for 1935, vol. i, Part I, section (vi) (i). 
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the French were inhibited by fear—as the English usually were by 
intellectual laziness—^from taking long views. Indeed, by this time, 
the French were too thoroughly frightened to be capable any longer 
of taking even the elementary precaution of concealing their trepida¬ 
tion ; and so, in this critical hour, they exposed themselves to the eyes 
of an astonished world in the most perilous of all postures: the posture 
of the rabbit which crouches, paralysed by terror, under the malig¬ 
nant spell of the advancing stoat. The disintegrating effect of German 
rearmament upon French moral was an aid to Signor Mussolini, in his 
African adventure, which was as valuable as it was unintended. 

(e) The Bbitish Standpoint 

As depicted by Italian pencils, the British in 1935 cut an odious 
figure ; for, according to Signor Gayda and other writers in the Italian 
press, the British attitude towards Signor Mussolini’s East African 
enterprise was a supreme example of ‘British hypocrisy’. 

The Italian critics of British policy denounced as utterly insincere 
the current British professions of devotion to the League of Nations 
and faithfulness to British obligations under the (bvenant and sym- 
l^athy for a weak nation which was being attacked by a strong neigh¬ 
bour. In reality, so the Italians would have it, the British cared for 
none of these things; their motive in putting these principles forward 
was simj)ly to place the Italians in an unfavourable light and to decoy 
the other states members of the League into ranging themselves, 
against their own true interests and intentions, in support of certain 
concrete British interests for which these lofty British j)rofessions 
provided a screen. The true reason (so the Itahans proclaimed) for 
Great Britain’s determination to thwart Italy’s East African plans 
was her anxiety to retain an exclusive British control over the sea- 
passage from England through the Red Sea and over the water-supply 
for the irrigation of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from the source of 
the Blue Nile in Lake Tana. These alleged British motives were 
denounced, by the Italians who attributed them to British minds, as 
being both selfish and otiose and futile. The motives were selfish 
because the interests were not of an order of magnitude that would 
justify Whitehall, on the strength of them, in blocking the sole avenue 
to the acquisition of a colonial empire that remained open to Italy. 
They were otiose because the local British vested interests—at any 
rate the British hydrographical interests in that portion of the basin 
of the Blue Nile that lay in Abyssinian territory—were already safe¬ 
guarded by existing treaties to which Italy, as well as Great Britain, 
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was a party. ^ Finally these British motives were futile because—at 
any rate in the matter of the naval control over the passage to India 
—^Italy already held Great Britain at her mercy. It was idle for the 
British to seek to prevent an increase of Italian naval power in the 
Red Sea when, owing to the invention of flying, the British Navy had 
already forfeited to the Italian Air Force that command over the 
channel between the north-western and the south-eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean which had formerly been dominated by the British 
naval base at Malta. Thus, on Italian showing, there was as little to 
be said for British policy from the British as from the Italian point of 
view. The true British interest, as ex])ounded by Italian publicists, 
lay rather in winning the lasting gratitude of England’s old friend 
Italy by maintaining a benevolent neutrality while Italy sated her 
colonial appetite at the expense, not of the British Empire, but of a 
third party whom the British, after all, had no reason to love. 

This last Italian point was based on the experience, which the 
British had shared with Abyssinia’s two other neighbours the Italians 
and the French, of Abyssinian raids across the border in quest of game 
or slaves. These Abyssinian forays had gradually become more 
serious as the ample teiTitorics which had fallen to the Ethiopian 
Empire in the partition of Africa had been occupied progressively, 
up to the agreed international frontiers, by Amharan feudal chiefs 
whom the Government at Addis Ababa found it easier to commission 
than to control. This nuisance was not an exclusively Abyssinian 
phenomenon; for the Lion of the Tribe of Judah was not the only 
shareholder in the territorial spoils of the Dark Continent w ho had 
found it difficult to assert de facto a sovereignty which had been 
recognized by other share-holders de jure. In the Italian colony of 
Libya, for instance, a European Government had experienced similar 
difficulties in making its writ run in the wilderness; and in the eastern 
portion of this Italian domain the Sanusiyah had for many years 
made themselves as obnoxious to the Egyptian authorities on the 
other side of the frontier as to the Italian authorities whose title to 
the Libyan oases the Sanusiyah refused to recognize. In the history 
of Africa during the preceding half-century such situations had been 
not uncommon. At the same time, the nuisance and the scandal of 
the Abyssinian raids into foreign territories had come, during the 
post-war period, to stand in a class apart in some respects. In the first 
place, these Abyssinian raids were mostly perpetrated by—or at least 
under the auspices of—chieftains who were the representatives 

^ See the Survey for 1929, pp. 213-16, 218 seqq., and the present volume, 
pp. 27, above, and 193, footnote 3, below. 
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of the Abyssinian Government and not rebels against its authority. 
In the second place, they were peculiarly iniquitous inasmuch as the 
principal quarry in view was not game or even cattle but slaves. 
In the third place, this Abyssinian nuisance showed no sign of abating 
—^in contrast to the Saniisi nuisance, which had been thoroughly, 
though belatedly, put down, between the years 1922 and 1928 by 
effective Italian military operations.^ 

These Abyssinian raids were a greater plague for the British Em¬ 
pire than for Italy or France in proportion to the greater length of the 
frontiers, marching with Abyssinian territory, for the policing of which 
the British authorities were responsible. The total length of Abyssinia’s 
common frontiers with territories under British administration—^the 
British Kenya Colony, the British Somaliland Protectorate, and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—v/as about 1,900 miles, as against about 
1,100 miles of common frontiers between Abyssinia and the two 
Italian colonies of Eritrea and Somalia, and only about 200 between 
Abyssinia and the enclave of French territory round Tajura Bay.^ 
The extent to which some of these adjoining British territories suffered 
from Abyssinian incursions during the post-war years may be gauged 
from the record presented in three British parliamentary papers^— 
the two most recent of which were quoted verbatim in the appendix 
to the memorandum on the situation in Ethiopia, dated the 4th 
September, 1935, which was presented by the Italian Government 
to the League of Nations.^ The second of these British official docu¬ 
ments included a return of 139 raids, all told, that had been made 
into five provinces of the Sudan, four districts of Kenya, and also 
into British Somaliland, during the years 1916 to 1927 inclusive, with 
notes of the identity of the perpetrators, the scene of action, the 
nature and amount of the loot, and the number of the casualties on 
either side. No comparable loss, injury, trouble or exjjense was in¬ 
flicted during the same period by Abyssinian hands upon the terri¬ 
tories, administrators and resscyrtissants of Italy or France.^ Yet the 
British Government never thought of making this very serious 
nuisance a casuf^ belli . They recognized that the raids were perpetrated 

^ For the earlier stages of these operations, see the Survey for 1925, vol. i, 
pp. 102-3; see also F. lo Bello: ‘Les premiers dix ans de 1’Occupation italienne 
en Cyr6naique’ (in L'Afrique Frangaise, April 1925, pp. 178-84). 

* These figures are inexact, since a great part of the Italo-Abyssinian fron¬ 
tiers was stiU undelimited in 1935. 

« Cmd. 2553 of 1925; Cmd. 3217 of 1928; Cmd. 4153 of 1932. 

^ Official English translation in League of Nations Official Journal, November 
1935, pp. 1355-1568. 

® For the Abyssinian raids into Italian territory during the years 1923 to 
1935 inclusive, see pp. 131-3, below. 
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against the will of the nominally responsible Government at Addis 
Ababa; and they believed that the most effective, as well as the most 
equitable, way of dealing with this evil was to maintain friendly rela¬ 
tions with that Government and to support, as far as possible, their 
manifestly sincere endeavours to impose law and order upon their 
turbulent outlying vassals on the fringes of the Ethiopian Empire. 

It is true that a more militant intention, vis-a-vis Abyssinia, was 
attributed to Great Britain, on the strength of what seemed flimsy 
evidence, in one of the earliest articles in Signor Gayda’s anti-British 
press campaign in the Giornale d'Italia,^ To an English reader, how¬ 
ever, this accusation read less like a bona fide indictment than like a 
transparent attempt to excuse in advance the militant action which 
by that time Signor Mussolini had made up his mind to take against 
Abyssinia; for the Italian Government would have fore-armed them¬ 
selves against British criticism if they could have shown that they 
were merely anticipating the British Government in the execution of 
designs which were also cherished by the British themselves. In the 
same breath the Italian publicist charged his British bugbears wdth 
making preparations to attack Abyssinia and with supplying muni¬ 
tions of war to the Abyssinian Government! Did Signor Gayda and 
his compatriots genuinely believe in their own diatribe in their heart 
of hearts ? Or were they constrained to cast Great Britain for the 
role of the villain of the piece because this was the only alternative 
to accepting this role for themselves ? Manifestly it was impossible 
that Italy could be handsomely in the right unless Great Britain were 
flagrantly in the wrong. At this point observation jiasses over into 
conjecture; and it may be more profitable to turn from these Italian 
interpretations of the British standpoint to the picture as it presented 
itself in British eyes. 

One important element in this picture was eventually brought to 
light by Signor Gayda himself when, in the Giornale d'Italia of the 
20th February, 1936, he published—^partly verbatim and partly in the 
form of a precis—^the contents of a confidential British state paper 
which had fallen into Italian hands.^ The history of this document— 
which may be assumed, in default of a British dementi, to have been 
more or less accurately reproduced in Signor Gay da’s Italian version— 
was divulged in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 24th 

^ See the Criornale d'Italia, 22nd and 24th May, 1935. 

“ See Mr. Eden’s statements in the House of Commons at Westminster on 
the 24th February, 1936. The British Secretary of State did not deny the 
authenticity of the document; and he admitted that it had come into Signor 
Gayda’s hands by ‘theft or disappearance’, ‘through an indiscretion or a 
deliberate breach of confidence’. 
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February, 1936, by Mr. Eden, who was at that time Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Towards the end of January 1935, when the Abyssinian situation 
was already a cause of preoccupation to His Majesty’s Government 
as a member of the Council of the League, an inquiry was made by the 
Italian Government as to the nature and extent of British interests 
in Abyssinia. An Inter-Departmental Committee was thereupon set 
up, under the chairmanship of the Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, for the purpose of estimating British interests in 
Abyssinia and of attempting an appreciation of the extent to which 
these interests might be affected by external events. ... It was in no 
sense the task of this Committee to deal with His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s obligations under "the Covenant or to attempt to frame a policy 
for His Majesty’s Government in what had by that time come to be 
the possibility of serious trouble between Italy and Abyssinia. Had it 
been otherw ise the Committee would have been differently constituted. 
It was merely concerned to establish facts. 

The Committee’s investigation naturally occupied some time, and in 
the ultimate event no specific reply was returned to the Italian inquiry, 
owing to the fact that, by the time the examination w’as completed, the 
rapid development of Italian activities in regard to Abyssinia was 
beginning to raise the w hole question of the integrity of Abyssinia, as 
to which any personal interests were naturally subordinated to our 
obligations as a member of the League. 

The Committee reported to the then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on the 18th June last, and its report was to the effect that there 
was no important British interest in Abyssinia with the exception of 
Lake Tsana, the waters of the Blue Nile, and certain tribal grazing 
rights. 

According to Signor Gayda’s version of the report, the committee 
considered, not only what the local British interests in Abyssinia 
were, but also how^ these interests would be affected in the event of an 
Italian conquest of the Ethiopian Empire. According to Signor Gay da, 
the second and third of the nine principal conclusions of the report 
were to the following effect: 

(2) There are no vital British interests in Abyssinia or adjoining 
countries such as to necessitate British resistance to an Italian conquest 
of Abyssinia. Italian control of Abyssinia w^ould on some grounds be 
advantageous, on others disadvantageous. In general, as far as local 
British interests are concerned, it would be a matter of indifference 
whether Abyssinia remained independent or was absorbed by Italy. 

(3) From the standpoint of Imperial defence, an independent Abys¬ 
sinia would be preferable to an Itahan Abyssinia, but the threat to 
British interests appears distant and would depend only on a war 
against Italy, which for the moment appears improbable. 

In British eyes Signor Gayda’s revelation appeared to refute the 
Italian publicist’s own contention that the British championship of 
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the Covenant masked a selfish concern for local British interests, and 
to bear out the British contention that the professed motive of British 
policy was in fact the genuine motive on which the British Government 
and the British public were acting. As Mr. Eden put it at the close 
of the statement quoted above, 

This ... is precisely the consideration which has underlain every 
authoritative statement of the policy of His Majesty’s Goveri>ment in 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. That policy has been inspired by no selfish 
or ulterior motive, but solely by consideration of the duties incumbent 
on His Majesty’s Government as a member of the League of Nations 
and as whole-hearted supporters of the doctrine of collective security. 

At the same time, in seeking to account for the policy which was 
actually pursued by the British Government, most candid-minded 
British observers would have readily admitted—and this whether 
they were supporters of the Government’s policy or opponents of it— 
that, in setting themselves to carry out a substantial j)art of their 
obligations under the Covenant, and in accepting such risks as were 
involved in executing the Covenant to this limited extent, the British 
Government were moved in part by the consideration of one British 
interest which was of supreme importance in the eyes of all intelligent 
British statesmen and students of affairs. This acknowledged British 
interest, however, w^as not one of those which had been comprised 
within the terms of reference of Sir John Maffey’s committee, nor was 
it one of those which had attracted the attention of Italian critics; 
for it was not a local interest connected with the Red Sea and the 
Blue Nile or even with the Black Continent and ‘the White Man’s 
Burden’, but a general interest of world-wide range; and it was not 
a material interest but one of a social and juridical character. This 
supreme British interest, which undoubtedly did count for much in 
the determination of British policy towards the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, was an interest in the maintenance, in the realm of inter¬ 
national relations, of the recently and precariously asserted rule of 
international law and order—particularly as this was embodied in 
the Covenant and in the constitution of the League of Nations. 

Embracing, as it did at this time, approximately one-quarter of the 
population and one-fifth of the land-surface of the globe, the British 
Empire was scattered over the face of the planet; and it was no longer 
strategically defensible, in its totality, against a possible coalition 
of predatory Powers. It had been put together in an age when all the 
Great Powers of the World, apart from Great Britain herself, were 
to be found within the boundaries of the Continent of Europe, and 
when the British sea-power which insulated the European Continent 
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from the British Isles and from the Overseas World was stronger than 
the aggregate sea-power of the Continental European countries— 
supposing that they could ever have sunk their own rivalries and 
quarrels to the point of combining against the United Kingdom. On 
the other hand, in 1935 the British Empire was only one of three 
principal naval Powers in the post-war world; and both of the other 
two—the United States and Japan—lay outside Europe in strategic 
positions from which they could take the British Empire in the rear 
in the event of a conflict. At the same time the conquest of the air 
had robbed Great Britain herself of her immemorially old strategic 
insularity and had welded her on to the rest of Europe ‘ by ties as 
light as air and as strong as links of iron’.^ With her dense popula¬ 
tion, her far gone urbanization and industrialization, and the location 
of her vast capital city in the corner of the island that lay nearest 
to the Continent, Great Britain was peculiarly exposed to the danger 
of air attack. In fact, London, with the estuary of the Thames as 
a gigantic natural pointer for the pilots of hostile aircraft, was perhaps 
in deadlier peril from the air than any other great city in the World 
at this time. Nor was the delicacy of the British Empire’s condition 
at this date merely external and strategic. The Empire was also in 
the throes of an immense internal metamorphosis through which it 
was changing itself from a collection of colonies, dependencies 
and protectorates of the United Kingdom into a commonwealth of 
nations freely associated on a footing of equality. When this trans¬ 
formation was complete, the Empire-turned-Common wealth might 
look forward to becoming stronger than ever before. But so long 
as the process lasted—and it was bound to be slow—^it manifestly 
rendered the whole organism peculiarly vulnerable. 

In these new circumstances it was evidently not unreasonable 
for British statesmen to take the view that the legitimate security 
of the British Empire could not be assured by any less sweeping or 
less ambitious measure than that of assuring the security of the 
whole world-wide society of which the British Empire itself was so 
large and so ubiquitous a member. It might be argued that the 
British Empire could not, in the post-war circumstances, feel safe 
from the peril of some lawless, and perhaps fatal, attack unless and 
until the ancient international anarchy were effectively put down 
and the reign of law established over the whole field of international 
relations. It might also be argued that this supreme British interest 

^ Lord Grey of Fallodon: speech broadcast on the 14th November, 1924, 
quoted in The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Belations since the Peace 
Settlement, p. 7. 
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was also the supreme interest of the whole World, inasmuch as 
international law and order were in the true interests of the whole 
of Mankind and of all the parocliial states among which the living 
generation was partitioned—^whereas the desire to perpetuate the 
reign of violence in international affairs was an anti-social desire 
which was not even in the ultimate interests of the citizens of 
the handful of states that officially professed this benighted and 
anachronistic creed. For British statesmanship, the case for throw¬ 
ing the weight of British power and influence into the international 
scales on the side of world order was equally cogent from the domestic 
standpoint, since there were strong reasons for holding that the 
British Commonwealth of Nations could only perfect and maintain 
itself within the wider framework of an international League of 
Nations, and that their common international obligations as fellow 
states members of the League were likely in future to be the chief 
practical bonds between the several Commonwealth countries.^ 

This was not only a reasonable British policy; it was also, during 
the period under review, the actual policy of His Britannic Majesty’s 
several Governments in the United Kingdom and in the other self- 
governing dominions of the British Crown (notwithstanding a certain 
difference of emphasis and outlook between different members of 
the Cabinet at Westminster, and a momentary lapse of some days’ 
duration in December 1935 when the Cabinet at Westminster was 
supporting ' the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan ’). In a parliamentary demo¬ 
cratic state it ought in theory to be a matter of course that the 
Government’s policy should correspond to the will of a majority of 
the electorate; and in the case in point the mastery of the people 
over the Government was duly proved to be a reality by a sensational 
demonstration of the prevailing public opinion—a demonstration 
which recalled the Government, after a short term of truancy, to the 
line of policy which they had previously been following in execution 
of the people’s will. In this cogent and convincing way the element 

^ The importance of this consideration is noticed by two acute French 
observers, Monsieur P. Vaucher and Monsieur P.-H. Siriex, in L'Opinion Britan- 
nique, la Societe des Nations et la guerre italo-ethiopienne —Publication du 
Centre d’fitudes do Politique fitrangere, Section dTnformation, No. 2 (Paris, 
1936, Hartmann), p. 92. It had already come to light in the discussions at an 
unofficial conference of representatives of six out of seven states members of 
the British Commonwealth that was held at Toronto in September 1933 (see 
British Commonwealth Relations: Proceedings of the First Unofficial Conference 
held at Toronto, 11th to 21st September, 1933, edited by A. J. Toynbee [Oxford 
University Press, 1934]). Finally the point was driven home in a letter of the 
9th April from a distinguished Canadian correspondent, Mr. J. M. Macdonell, 
which was published in The Times on the 2l8t April, 1936. 
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in the United Kingdom that was in favour of at least a partial fulfil¬ 
ment of the League Covenant in respect of the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict made it clear that it was in a strong majority. 

At the same time the J3ritish nation was not unanimously in 
favour of the policy which constitutionally prevailed. For the eventual 
benefit of averting more serious future risks—which was this policy’s 
principal aim—had to be paid for in advance at the price of in¬ 
curring present risks which might be smaller in themselves but which 
were nevertheless more unpleasant at the moment by reason of their 
closer imminence. The British advocates of the long-range policy of 
fulfilling the Covenant were opposed by British advocates of a short- 
range policy of avoiding even the slightest risk of involving the British 
Empire in war here and now. According to this opposing view— 
which coincided in large measure with a view put forward by Signor 
Mussolini^—an immediate war between European Great Powers was 
the greatest conceivable calamity into which the World could fall; 
and it followed that this calamity ought to be staved off at almost 
any price—even at the price of tolerating an unjust and illegal aggres¬ 
sion on the part of a Great Power against a weak country, and at 
the still heavier price of encouraging all other predatorily inclined 
Great Powers to do likewise on the strength of a practical demonstra¬ 
tion that the supreme international crime could be committed with 
impunity. The gist of this policy was to make sure of avoiding a 
present evil while leaving the future to take care of itself; and it 
might have been supposed that its advocates would all have been 
adherents to some single school of political philosophy. In fact, 
however, this ‘anti-League’ policy found support at both of the two 
extremities of the British political gamut—from the ‘Pacifists’ on 
the extreme Left and from the ‘Die-hards’ on the extreme Right,^ 
who, to their mutual surprise, now found themselves directing their 
fire no longer at one another but at the ‘ Sanctionist ’ majority in 
between them, while the ‘ Sanctionists ’ were equally surprised to 
find themselves engaged independently by two different enemies 
from opposite flanks.^ 

^ See p. 20, above. 

® ‘II est done vraiment paradoxal de qualifier d’imp6rialiste un mouve- 
ment d’opinion que les reprdsentants attitr^s de rimp6rialisme ont tout fait 
pour conjurer.’—Vaucher and Siriex, <yp. cit., p. 55. 

* It is perhaps also worth mentioning that an isolationism—in the spirit of 
the rhetorical question ‘Am I my brother’s keeper f ’—^was being preached to 
the newspaper readers of the United Kingdom, year in and year out, with all 
the artifices of a latter-day journalistic technique, in the newspapers owned 
*by Lord Kothermere and Lord Beaverbrook. In the formation of British 
public feeling and opinion on foreign affairs, this isolationist drum fire from 
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Even the most summary survey of British policy towards the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute would be incomplete without a glance at 
the consolidation of the ‘Sanctionist’ bloc of opinion as a result of 
the so-called ‘Peace Ballot which had been launched in the United 
Kingdom in 1934 ; at the influence of the results of the Peace Ballot 
upon the policy of the Government; at the split betw^een 'Sanc- 
tionists’ and 'Pacifists’, and the rapprochement between 'Pacifists’ 
and ‘Die-hards', which were brought to light by the Peace Ballot 
and which came to a head, when the international crisis arrived, 
both in the proceedings at political party conferences and in the 
letters published in the press; and finally at the second demonstra¬ 
tion of the strength of the ‘ Sanctionist ’ feeling in the country, when 
it compelled Mr. Baldwin, in December 1935, to abandon his support 
of 'the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan ’. 

The British National Peace Ballot was a private enterprise which 
was set on foot in March 1934 by the League of Nations Union and 
was eventually carried out by a National Declaration Committee 
representing not only the Union itself but also thirty-eight other 
private organizations for public ends which had accepted an invita¬ 
tion to co-operate with the Union for this i)urpose. The Ballot was 
held on the following questionnaire, which w^as voted upon on and 
after the 12th November, 1934: 

1. Should Great Britain remain a member of the League of Nations ? 

2. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction in armaments by 
international agreement ? 

3. Are you in favour of an all-round abolition of national military 
and naval aircraft by international agreement ? 

4. Should the manufacture and sale of armaments for private profit 
be prohibited by international agreement ? 

5. Do you consider that, if a nation insists on attacking another, the 
other nations should combine to compel it to stop by 

(а) Economic and non-military measures ? 

(б) If necessary, military measures ? 

Widespread public attention was first called to this undertaking 
by a correspondence—^published in the press during the fourth week 
in July—between Lord Cecil of Chelwood, who was one of the prin¬ 
cipal promoters of the Ballot, and the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Union of Conservative and Unionist 

innumerable rolls of news-print was an imponderable factor the importance 
of which it was peculiarly difficult to estimate. The relation between the 
physical circulation of newspapers and the psychological effect of their con¬ 
tents was one of the sociological mysteries of the Great Society of the day. 

^ For a brilliant account of the Peace Ballot by two discerning French 
observers, see op. cit., pp. 31-51. 
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Associations, Colonel George Herbert. This correspondence arose 
out of the latter body’s refusal of the League of Nations Union’s 
invitation to co-operate—an invitation which the League of Nations 
Union, as a non-party organization incorporated under a Royal 
Charter, had addressed to the party organizations of all the three 
political parties of the United Kingdom. Colonel Herbert formulated 
objections, in an ascending order of seriousness, to questions 3, 
4, and 5 and his comment on the last was so closely relevant to 
the issue which actually arose next year between Great Britain and 
Italy, after Italy had insisted upon attacking Abyssinia, that it 
deserves quotation: 

This, too, does not seem to be so phrased as to give a possibility to the 
uninformed voter of arriving at a well-balanced judgement on the subject. 
He is asked whether, if one nation insists upon attacking another, the 
other nations should compel it to stop by (a) economic and non-military 
measures, and (6), if necessary, military measures. The impression which 
is given is that it might be quite possible for a nation to impose an 
economic blockade wdth certainty that it would not lead to war. This 
is, in fact, not the case. The imposition of an economic blockade might 
very well lead to such a situation that w^ar was the inevitable result. 
In fact, it w^ould in reality be impossible to vote for (a) without being 
ready also to vote for (6). Yet this is not explained. 

The attitude adopted by Colonel Herbert’s organization was sup¬ 
ported on the 27th July in a leading article in The Times, in w^hich 
a douche of cold water was poured upon the projected Ballot from 
the point of view of persons who 

genuinely regard the w hole business as a deplorable w^aste of time and 
effort, and perhaps even as being of doubtful assistance to the cause 
of peace. The completed document, in their honest opinion, w ould have 
not the very smallest practical effect even if it were signed by every man, 
woman, and child in every town and village in the land. 

This article was a testimony to the public importance of the Ballot 
and to the private embarrassment of those elements in the Conserva¬ 
tive Party that were unwilling to associate themselves with it. There 
was evidently some force in their contention that the questions were 
being presented in a misleadingly simplified form and that a great 
majority of the voters would be incompetent to make any serious 
judgment on the real issues; but this contention—which might have 
been put forward without inconsistency by an authoritarian single¬ 
party organization in a totalitarian state—came awkwardly from a 
body which existed precisely for the purpose of canvassing the elec- 

^ See the text of his explanatory letter, circulated to all constituency 
organizations, in The Times, 24th July, 1934. 

n E 
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torate on all manner of public questions, many of which were cer¬ 
tainly not less intricate than those that were now being put before the 
self-same electorate by the National Declaration Committee. Colonel 
Herbert and his friends were also visibly embarrassed at finding them¬ 
selves constrained, by their objections to the terms of the cpiestion- 
naire, to refuse co-operation in an undertaking which was admittedly 
being launched by its promoters out of genuine enthusiasm for what 
was recognized to be a non-party national cause, when the other 
two party organizations were co-operating with alacrity. The degree 
of this embarrassment could be measured by that of the resentment 
which visibly accompanied it. As the canvassing went on, this hos¬ 
tility spread to higher spheres, and on the 8th November the Ballot 
received an even greater recognition than had been given to it in The 
Times on the 27th July: it was attacked in the House of Commons 
at Westminster by the Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, with 
the support of Sir Austen Chamberlain. A more bitter onslaught was 
delivered by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell, in a letter to the Chairman of the Evesham Divisional Con¬ 
servative Association the Foreign Secretary returned to the attack 
on the 22nd November in the House of Commons ; and at a Conserva¬ 
tive meeting at Glasgow on the 23rd November Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
—at that time leader of the Conservative Party and Lord President 
of the Council in His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom— 
denounced the Peace Ballot in even stronger terms and took this as 
a text for the following diatribe against 'a collective peace system’. 

It is curious that there is growing among the Labour Party support 
for what is called a collective peace system. A collective peace system, 
in my view, is perfectly impracticable in view of the fact to-day that 
the United States is not yet, to our unbounded regret, a member of the 
League of Nations and that in the last two or three years two Great 
Powers, Germany and Japan, have both retired from it. It is hardly 
worth considering when those be the facts. A collective peace system 
would never be undertaken without those countries. Of that I am 
certain, and, so long as I have any responsibility in a Government for 
deciding whether or not this country shall join in a collective peace 
system, I will say this: never as an individual will I sanction the 
British Navy being used for an armed blockade of any country in the 
world until I know what the United States of America is going to do. 

This passage reads strangely in the light of the fact that the 
country of whose Government the speaker was at this time an im¬ 
portant member was—and had been for nearly fifteen years past— 
a state member of the League of Nations; but it reads more strangely 

^ See an extract from this letter in The Times, 17th November, 1934. 
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still in the light of the policy which was actually adopted next year 
by the same Mr. Baldwin as Prime Minister. 

Meanwhile the undertaking went steadily on and grew, in the 
process, to dimensions which perhaps surprised even the promoters. 
The cost of the headquarters organization alone was £12,000, which 
was raised partly by the i)articipating organizations and partly by 
individual subscrijitions; over and above this, each local committee 
met its own expenses; and the detailed work of canvassing and of 
distributing and collecting the papers was performed by voluntary 
unpaid workers whose number totalled half a million. The actual 
distribution of the voting'papers began on the 12th November, 1934, 
and the figures of the result were announced by Lord Cecil on 
the 27th June, 1935, at a meeting in the Albert Hall. The figures 
speak for themselves:— 


Question. 

Yes. 

No. 

Doubtful. 

Abstentions 

1 

11,090,387 

355,883 

10,470 

102,425 

2 

10,470,489 

862,775 

12,062 

213,839 

3 

9,533,558 

1,689,786 

16,976 

318,845 

4 

10,417,329 

775,415 

15,076 

351,345 

5 a 

10,027,608 

635,074 

27,255 

855,107 

56 

6,784,368 

2,351,981 

40,893 

2,364,441 


Total votes: 11,559,105. 


On Questions 5 a and 5 b the statement ‘ I accej)t the Christian 
Pacifist attitude’ was allowed as an alternative to the answ^er ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’. On Question 5 a 14,121 votes of this kind were recorded 
and 17,482 on Question 5 b. 

The total number of votes cast rejDresented more than 37-9 per 
cent, of the total number of voters over the age of eighteen in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and perhaps fifty per cent, of the 
voters who had been actually canvassed. These were astonishing 
figures for a private enterprise which had been carried out without 
either the official organization or the artificially stimulated excite¬ 
ment of a general election. But the size of the total vote, remarkable 
though it was, was still not so significant as the strength of the 
majorities in favour of an affirmative answer to all six questions. 
Even the formidable Question 5 b, on sanctions of a military character, 
was answered in favour of applying collective military sanctions, if 
necessary, by nearly three affirmative votes to every one adverse 
vote and one abstention, while in favour of economic sanctions there 
were nearly sixteen times as many affirmative votes as adverse votes, 
and more than eleven times as many affirmative votes as absten¬ 
tions. 

The political significance of these results was revealed by the almost 
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ludicrously frank precipitancy with which the leading members of 
the United Kingdom Government now changed their tunc. Already 
before the end of the calendar year 1934 Sir John Simon—in a letter^ 
regarding the Peace Ballot which was addressed to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Gildersome Branch of the League of Nations Union 
—^was protesting that, in his speeches in the House of Commons on 
the 8th and the 22nd November, he had never expressed, himself as 
opposed to the Ballot as a whole, but had confined his criticisms 
to Question 4. And it was in vain that, on the 28tli June, 1935— 
the morning after the announcement of the result in the Albert Hall 
—The Times devoted another leading article to belittling the Ballot 
as "barren’ even though "impressive The leader-writer’s thesis that 
the Government had "learnt nothing that it did not know already’ 
was decisively refuted when, on the 23rd July, 1935, a deputation 
from the National Declaration Committee, headed by Lord Cecil 
and the Dean of Chichester, was received by Mr. Baldwin (now Prime 
Minister) in the company of Sir Samuel Hoarc (Sir John Simon’s 
successor at the Foreign Office)^ and Mr. Anthony Eden (the Minister 
for League of Nations Affairs, who was destined, within less than 
six months from this date, to be borne by the tide of those eleven and 
a half million votes into Sir Samuel Hoare’s dramatically vacated 
place). In replying to the deputation’s spokesman, Mr. Baldwin 
observed that Lord Cecil had said that it was a national declaration, 
and he added that he himself received it as such. His reply continued 
as follows: 

The deputation will be aware that the foreign policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is founded upon the League of Nations. This has been many times 
made plain not only by my own declarations and those of my colleagues 
but also by the actions of this Government at Geneva, where on repeated 
occasions we have taken the lead in endeavouring to secure the settle¬ 
ment of international disputes by peaceful means in accordance with 
the terms of the Covenant. I am therefore interested to receive from 
the deputation an account of the purpose and outcome of the Peace 
Ballot. 

You will not expect me to discuss with you in detail the questions 
which you set out in your questionnaire. Some of them, I will tell you 
frankly, I would have wished to see put in a different form. I cannot, 
however, but be grateful for your action in coming to see me, or fail to 
appreciate and admire the immense amount of voluntary work that 
has been done on behalf of the League. 

I am glad to know that I correctly interpret your sentiments when 

^ Abstract in The Times, 17th December, 1934. 

^ It was to Sir Samuel Hoare’s good offices that the reception of the National 
Declaration Committee’s deputation by the three Ministers of the Crown 
was due. 
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I say that the object of the ballot was by no means to criticise the 
Government, even though some may have endeavoured to use the move¬ 
ment for this purpose, but rather to show the Government that we have 
a large volume of pubhc opinion behind us in the efforts which we are 
to-day making to maintain the authority of the League of Nations. 

We value this support. We are living in a period of very disturbed 
international relations, and I am glad of this opportunity to assure the 
deputation that the Government intend to persist in the policy that 
they have hitherto pursued, and that the League of Nations remains, 
as 1 said in a speech in Yorkshire, ‘the sheet-anchor of British policy’. 

In effect the Prime Minister was confessing himself to be a captive 
of Lord Cecil’s bow and spear. He had found himself constrained to 
pay heed to the voice of eleven and a half million electors whose 
vote might turn the scale when next Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
appealed to the country; and the truth that the Government were 
submitting to be led by pubhc opinion was only thinly disguised by 
the Prime Minister’s formula that it was the Government that were 
being followed by the people along a path which the Government had 
struck out for themselves. The success of the Peace Ballot had 
evidently made all the deeper an impression upon Mr. Baldwin’s 
mind for being unexpected; and while the moral and political value 
of his capitulation was no doubt diminished by his partial confession 
that it had gone against the grain with him, he was at any rate 
debarred from attempting to excuse his temporary lapse, four and a 
half months later, from the policy to which he had committed himself 
in replying to this deputation on the 23rd July, by pleading that, 
in following the lead of the Peace Ballot, he had been simply submit¬ 
ting to force inajeure. When pubhc opinion declared itself again in 
December in order to bring the Government back into the path from 
which they were then deviating, Mr. Baldwin’s plea was that he had 
supposed—until the public had taught him better—that his crooked 
side-track was still the rectihnear King’s highway. 

The effect of the Peace Ballot upon the policy of Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government was, indeed, both profound and enduring. The impres¬ 
siveness of the size of the figures was reinforced by the timeliness 
of the dates at which the final result was declared and at which Lord 
Cecil’s deputation waited on the Prime Minister. Indeed, the promoters 
of the Ballot in the spring of 1934 could never have guessed how 
nicely timed their action would prove to be; for the interval between 
the 27th June and the 23rd July saw the main interest and anxiety 
in the arena of international affairs shift over from the European 
to the African part of the floor; and by the latter of these two 
dates it must already have been clear to Mr. Baldwin that the 
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Italo-Abyssinian conflict could no longer be damped down but was 
destined after all to flame up into a formidable conflagration. Coming 
at this moment, an unprecedentedly representative and emphatic 
expression of public opinion on the issue of the hour had a perhaps 
decisive influence upon the Government’s policy. This influence 
declared itself with striking force in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech at 
Geneva on the 11th September it could be seen in the part that was 
played by Mr. Eden in the organization and imposition of sanctions 
in October and it was manifest again in the antecedents and results 
of the general election in the United Kingdom whicb was held on 
the 14th November.® Critics who censured the Government for 
advising a dissolution at this date pointed out that the dominant issue 
in the politics of the United Kingdom at this time was that of the 
vindication of the collective system of security in the test case of 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and they were able to show that on 
this issue there was a virtually nation-wide unanimity between the 
supporters and the opponents of the Government. In the election 
campaign the League of Nations was one of the principal planks in 
the programme of the 'National’ coalition as well as in the pro¬ 
grammes of the Liberal and Labour Opposition.^ ‘The League of 
Nations’, declared the ‘National’ Government’s election manifesto, 
‘ will remain as heretofore the keystone of British foreign policy ’ 

^ See pp. 185-8, below. ® See pp. 223 seqq., below. 

® There is no evidence that, in framing their policy in regard to the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict in the early autumn of 1935, either Mr. Baldwin or Sir 
Samuel Hoare was influenced by an anxiety to find a popular plank for an 
election platform. On the other hand, the manifest popularity of the Govern¬ 
ment’s move (as far as it Tvent) towards a support of the League at this junc¬ 
ture may well have been the determining consideration that moved the persons 
professionally responsible at this time for the staff-work of the party organiza¬ 
tions of the ‘National’ Government to urge upon the Prime Minister—as they 
did urge upon him with success—that, from the tactical point of view, this 
was ‘the psychological moment’ for the ‘National’ Government to make the 
renewed api)eal to the country which they were constitutionally bound to 
make in any case some time within the next twelve months. 

* ‘II est vraiment remarquable que ce fut toujours pour le maintien de la 
paix par la s6curit6 collective, et jamais pour les int6ret8 de I’Eminre, que 
les partis demand^rent I’appui des ^lecteurs. line telle unanimit^> dans I’em- 
pressement de 1’opinion k soutenir le Covenant supposerait uiie orchestration 
trop savante pour n’etre pas sincere.’—Vaucher and Siriex, op, cit., p. 75. 

® The manifesto continued as follows: ‘The prevention of war and the estab¬ 
lishment of settled peace in the world must always be the most vital interest 
of the British people, and the League is the instrument which has been framed 
and to which we look for the attainment of these objects. We shall therefore 
continue to do all in our power to uphold the Covenant and to maintain and 
increase the efficiency of the League. In the present unhappy dispute between 
Italy and Abyssinia there will be no wavering in the policy we have hitherto 
pursued. We shall take no action in isolation, but we shall bo prepared faith- 
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and the spectator’s eye was caught by Conservative electioneering 
posters which were manifestly inspired by the Peace Ballot question¬ 
naire. The effect of the Peace Ballot vote was held to account for 
the surprising strength of the majority by which the ‘National’ 
(lovernmcnt were returned to office for a second term after having 
been in power for four years. A large portion of the eleven and a 
half millions, it was believed, had felt themselves called upon to reward 
Mr. Baldwin with their vote at the General Election for his capitula¬ 
tion to the vote which they had previously recorded in the Peace 
Ballot. And this belief was borne out by the sequel in December. 
For the form in which public opinion convinced Mr. Baldwin that 
he had erred in accepting ‘the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan’ was not its 
expression in y)ublic meetings and leading articles and letters to the 
press, nor again in the strictures that were made upon the Govern¬ 
ment’s change of policy by the Liberal and Labour Opposition in 
Parliament. What moved Mr. Baldwin w^as a storm of representa¬ 
tions from his own (Conservative supporters in the House of Commons, 
who w ere finding themselves inundated with letters and telegrams of 
protest from indignant constituents, declaring that their vote had 
been obtained under false pretences. Many just-elected Conservative 
candidates w^ho had identified themselves, bona fide, during the elec¬ 
tion campaign, with Mr. Baldwin’s pro-League election programme, 
and who realized that this had been one of the causes of their victory, 
were in fact as much incensed, as well as bewildered, at the Govern¬ 
ment’s volte-face as w^ere the disillusioned electors. The pressure 
transmitted by these ‘back-bench’ Conservative members was the 
force that brought the Government to their knees on the morrow of 
a victorious general election; that is to say, at a moment when in 
ordinary circumstances a Government might have counted on finding 
themselves able to snap their fingers at the electorate. This time, 
however, the electors were too deeply moved to submit tamely to 
being cheated without calling their elected representatives to account; 

fully to take our part in any collective action decided upon by the League 
and shared in by its nicmbers. We shall endeavour to further any discussions 
which may offer the hope of a just and fair settlement, provided that it be 
within the framework of the Ijeague and acceptable to the three parties to 
the dispute—Italy, Abyssinia and the League itself. . . . Our attitude to the 
League is dictated by the conviction that collective security by collective 
action can alone save us from a return to the old system which resulted in 
the Great War. ... A Commonwealth which holds the position in the world 
occupied by the United Kingdom and its partners in the British Empire must 
always take an influential part in League discussions. But our influence can 
be fully exerted only if we are recognized to be strong enough to fulfil any 
obligations which. Jointly with others, we may undertake.’ 
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and their protests placed a number of Conservative Members of 
Parliament in a quandary from which they compelled Mr. Baldwin 
to give them an honourable release. This situation would not have 
arisen if the Peace Ballot had not exercised its determining influence 
upon Mr. Baldwin’s previous—and subsequent—^line of policy. It 
will be seen that this private consultation of opinion in the United 
Kingdom was a public international event of first-class importance. 

In the interval between the declaration of the results of the Peace 
Ballot on the 27th June, 1935, and the indirect effect of this expres¬ 
sion of opinion in bringing about the resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare 
on the 18th December, the opinion which thus made itself felt m 
masse was also expressed virithn —^in the shape of speeches at con¬ 
gresses and of letters published in the press—^from the time, in the 
month of August, when it became apparent that Signor Mussolini 
was determined to go to war. These individual expressions of British 
opinion were perhaps hardly less effective, in the aggregate, than the 
Peace Ballot itself. 

The 'general will’ that emerged from these individual declarations 
was unmistakable.^ Like the opinion expressed in the Peace Ballot, 
it was unhesitatingly in favour of a bona-fide application of the 
Covenant of the League, and of a strong British lead along this path. 
As the crisis came to a head, both in Africa and at Geneva, the current 
of this feeling in Great Britain swelled into a flood which swept away 
both the 'Die-Hard’ and the 'Pacifist’ opposition. The individuals 
whose utterances gave the tide of opinion its steady direction and 
its irresistible momentum were as various in their characters, stations, 
qualities and experience as they were severally authoritative and 
collectively representative of the country; but one outstanding feature 
in this harmony of many voices was the prominence of the i)art 
that was played by the leaders of the Churches.^ 

^ See tlie illuminating analysis in Vaucher and KSiriox, o'p. cit., pp. 53-90. 

® Ihis intervention of the Churches in polities was a new feature in the 
public life of the United Kingdom. The first occasion on which this religious 
voice had been heard as a dominant note had been the domestic crisis pro¬ 
duced by the General Strike of 1926. Historically the Anglican Established 
Church had been, for some four centuries past, a classic example of a church 
w'hich was in bondage to a state, wliilefor the first three of these four centuries 
the free Protestant Churches, as well as the Catholic Church, had had to pay 
for their freedom from state control by being excluded to a large extent from 
participation in the public life of the country. In 1935 it looked as though the 
United Kingdom were sloughing off the vestiges of its precocious sixteenth- 
century totalitarianism at a moment when some countries farther to the east 
were being committed to a twentieth-century totalitarianism which was more 
extreme than the worst excesses of Tudors or Stuarts. In this context it 
might be read as a good omen for the futiue relations of church and state in 
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On the 25th July, 1935, two documents were published in the 
English press. One of them was a joint message to the Secretary- 
Gencral of the League of Nations from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was the Primate of All England, and from the Archbishop of 
Uppsala, who was the Primate of Sweden, appealing to the Council 
‘ to prevent the out})reak of a war between two members of the League 
which would shook the conscience of the World ’. The other document 
published on the same date was a statement from the National Council 
of Labour (a body which embraced the National Executive of the 
Labour Party, the Parliamentary Labour Party and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress) calling upon the Government 
of the United Kingdom to ‘make known its ultimate intentions with 
regard to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute’. On the 30th July there 
appeared in The Times a letter from Lord l^ugard, a member of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, who was 
one of the oldest, as well as the most distinguished and creative and 
enlightened, among the British jhoneers of European penetration 
into Tropical Africa. ‘If the war takes place’, Lord Lugard declared, 
‘and is condoned by the principal nations of the League, the League 
itself can hardly survive as an effective agency for peace’* And he 
added: ‘ England has her oi)portunity at Geneva—God grant she may 
not lose it “through craven fear of being great”.’ The issue was 
raised again by the Archbishop of Canterbury in a monthly letter, 
for the month of August 1935, in The Canterbury Diocesan Gazette 
which was quoted in the daily press on the 2nd. On the 7th August 
The Times published a letter from Lord Cecil—a statesman-churchman 
who was one of the fathers of the League of Nations—asking whether 
the British Government had made it quite clear to other Governments 
that they were prepared to take collective action in discharge of 
British obligations under Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant; and 
a leading article in the same newspaper on the same date, in which 
Lord Cecil’s question was deprecated as ‘an untimely proposal’, 
did not check the flow of opinion in Lord Cecil’s sense. On the 8th 
August The Manchester Guardian published a letter from Lord 
Howard of Penrith proposing that the leading Powers should make a 
joint declaration of intention to refuse loans and credits to a peace- 
breaker. 

On the 19th August another note was introduced in a letter in 

Great Britain Giat the year 1935 was the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
martyrdom of Sir Thomas More; an English statesman-saint who, at the cost 
of his life, had refused to obey the laws of Man when these came into conflict 
with the law of God. 
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The Times from Mr. George Lansbury, a Christian Pacifist who had 
won the respect and affection of many of his countrymen who were 
his political opponents. Mr. Lansbury called for a ‘Truce of God’ 
pending the convocation of an international conference to discuss 
an equitable redistribution of access to markets and sources of supply. 
On the 20th this letter was supported by the publication of one in 
the same sense from Canon H. R. L. Sheppard. The outstanding 
letter, however, which appeared in The Times on the 20th came from 
the incisive pen of the Archbishop of York. This letter clarified the 
issue for the British public by submitting the following considera¬ 
tions : 

(1) We are bound by the Covenant of the League. It is reassuring 
to be told that adherence to the League of Nations is ‘the keystone of 
British policy’. But it is more than this: it is a clear moral obligation. 
To fail now in loyalty to the League because^ that loyalty miglii have 
grave consequences would be sheer wick(Hiness in\'olving indelible dis¬ 
grace. (2) The obligation of states as mejubers of the League is ‘joint’, 
not ‘ several’. We must make perfectly clear our adherence to the League 
and our purpose to make operative the terms c^f the Covenant. But we 
retain our own freedom if the other Powers refuse to co-operate. (3) 
We have a responsibility for leadership, partly because wo enjoy a 
measure of detachment, and partly because of our special position in 
relation to the Suez Canal. 

A concrete proposal which proved to be of profound practical 
importance was put forward—in a letter published in The Times on 
the 22nd August—by Sir Thomas Holland. This distinguished man 
of science had long been studying the possibilities of a ‘mineral 
sanction’, and he now drew attention to its great potential effective¬ 
ness as a means of restraining Italy. The 23rd saw the publication of 
a striking letter from the Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, Mgr. 
Hinsley, expressing sympathy with a suggestion in Mr. Lansbury’s 
letter that the initiative in securing the proclamation of a ‘Truce 
of God’ should be taken by the Pope. Another hotter in The Times 
of the same date, from Sir Charles Hobhouse, followed up the letter 
from the Archbishop of York. ‘Is Great Britain to lead in saying 
“Yes” or in saying “No”’ to the execution of Article !(> of the 
Covenant by the states members of the league ? ‘ Her risk in saying 
“Yes” is obvious and immediate. . . . The risk in saying “No” may 
be less immediate, but is ultimately fatal.’ 

On the 25th August Canon F. R. Barry, preaching in Westminster 
Abbey, declared that to stand by the League was a moral obligation, 
and that, while taking that stand might have grave consequences, 
‘the braver the lead taken by Great Britain, the harder for others 
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to refuse to follow it’. He added that loyalty to the League ‘must 
mean for us some will to sacrifice, not only of political sovereignty 
but it may be also of possessions’. In a letter published in The Times 
on the 26th Sir Norman Angell arraigned the British Government 
for being ready to take all risks, single-handed, for the defence of the 
smallest British possession, while being in two minds about the 
defence of the Covenant, In a letter published in the same paper on 
the 27th August the precise attitude which Sir Norman Angell was 
attacking was exhibited in a letter from Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
—a former Viceroy of India and Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs—who submitted that ‘in the present crisis there 
is no danger to the security bf even a British possession’, and asked 
whether he and his fellow countrymen w^cre to consider themselves 
‘morally bound by the Covenant. . . to take steps to punish a recal¬ 
citrant member by measures which’ might ‘be described as moral 
and material suicide’. The 28th August brought a reply to Lord 
Hardinge from Lord Cecil: ‘If we leave Abyssinia in the lurch now, 
we shall be guilty of an unpardonable breach of faith, for which we 
shall unquestionably suffer in the near future.’^ 

On the same day The Times published a reply from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to Mr. Lansbury (who had appealed, in his letter of 
the 19th, to the two Archbishops of the Church of England to call 
upon the Pope to take the initiative in securing the ‘ Truce of God ’ 
for which he was pleading). ‘In a world where manifestly at present 
the Christian law of love is not established, and where mere appeal 
and exhortation cannot of themselves establish it, organized action 
may at least restrain pride and greed from committing wrong and 
inflicting upon men the horrors of war.’ On the same day the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and the Moderator of the Federation of Evan¬ 
gelical Free Churches issued a joint request for prayer over the 
meeting of the League Council which was to be held on the 4th 
September. On the same day, again, The Times published a letter 
from Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede—^the leader of the Labour Party 
in the House of Lords and a former Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—in which he advocated as a Pacifist the policy of 
defaulting on the Covenant which had been advocated, on quite 
different grounds, by Lord Hardinge. ‘Nothing’, he wrote, ‘would 
be more clumsy and ill advised than for Great Britain precipitately 
... to take the lead in proposing eventual sanctions.’ 

In The Times of the 29th August African voices were brought 

^ ‘Lord Hardinpfe of Penshurst. . . apparait tr^^sisol^’.—Vaucherand Siriex, 
op. ci<., p. 56. 
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into the debate. A letter from Sir Abe Bailey drew attention to 
General Smnts’s warning that all the eyes of the African peoples were 
fixed on the menace to Abyssinia; and the writer went on to take a 
view of even more than Pan-African breadth. ‘A very vital interest 
is concerned—the British interest in the preservation of peace. . . . 
If the British Commonwealth, with or without the support of the 
League, proves powerless to preserve Abyssinia from conquest, then 
the British Commonwealth, as well as the League, will have ceased 
to exist except in name.’ A letter from Lord Olivier in the same issue 
informed the writer’s countrymen that, if the British Government 
broke the word that they had given in subscribing to the Covenant, 
‘England’ w^ould ^be indelibly disgraced, not only among her own 
people, but ... in the judgment of the whole African World’. The 
same point was put in the form of a qucvstion—‘Surc^ly we are not 
going to fall in with the French policy of buying off Mussolini with 
vast concessions at the cost of Abyssinia ? ’—by Miss Margery Perham, 
an Oxford student of Africa, in a letter published on the 30th August. 

On the same day The Times publivshed a letter from the Bishoj) 
of Durham in which he supported Sir Charles Hobhouse and con¬ 
tended with Mr. Lansbury on the issue of Pacifism. ‘Justice is a 
higher concern than Peace; for while Justice can never be rightly 
abandoned, Peace can never be unreservedly pursued.’ On the other 
hand, The Manchester Guardian of the same date published a letter 
from another adherent of the Church of England, Sir Henry Page 
Croft, the Conservative Member of Parliament for Bournemouth, 
in which he pressed Lord Hardinge’s arguments u])on the attention 
of the Bournemouth Branch of the League of Nations Union. Sir 
Henry Page Croft received his answer in Sir Charles Hobhouse’s reply 
to Lord Hardinge—‘national safety has never been purchased by 
national cowardice ’—^in a letter which was published in The Times 
of the 31st. 

In an address broadcast on the 1st September the Archbishop of 
York submitted that if an effective execution of the Covenant ‘in¬ 
volved the use of armed forces’, he and his fellow countrymen ‘ought 
to be prepared to use them’, and that ‘there was nothing un-(;hristian 
in that’. But the Archbishop also took up and drove home a point 
that had been made by Canon F. R. Barry. 

Before there was any thought of a League of Nations we had ourselves 
occupied a great part of the Earth and of the supply of raw materials. 
By the very treaty which set up the League we entered upon control of 
a great deal more—^the mandated territory. If we now say to those 
who have need of expansion: ‘In the name of Love and Brotherhood— 
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hands off! ’ we shall be convicted of gross hypocrisy. If we really believe 
in the community of nations we must be ready, and obviously ready, 
to start the work of arranging for the nations which lack outlet the 
means of satisfying their need. It will be far the greatest and most 
difficult problem ever attempted by human statesmanship. The need 
for sacrifice of all acquisitiveness, the rights of inhabitants in the lands 
affected, and a host of other factors will render that problem insoluble 
except to those who approach it in real goodwill. Yet we must be 
ready to try. The League must stand for equity as well as law. 

In a letter published in The Times on the 4th September Dr. S. M. 
Berry gave voice to the feeling of the Free Churches in terms which 
covered both the tw^o points of Dr. Temple’s address. 

Free Churchmen see far more danger in the abandonment of the collec¬ 
tive system than in firm adhesion to it. . . . Free Churchmen are at one 
with the leaders of the Church of England in urging upon the Govern¬ 
ment to give a lead to the nations of the World by expressing their 
readiness to look at the whole question of undeveloped territories in a 
larger w ay. 

On the 5th September The Times ])ublished a letter, protesting 
against the imposition of sanctions, from representatives of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and of the Christian Pacifist Groups. 
The same daj^ saw the publication of a resolution, in a very different 
sense, which had been drafted by the National Council of Labour 
for submission to the Trades Union Congress at its meeting at 
Margate. This resolution—calling for the use of ‘all the necessary 
measures provided by the Covenant to resist Italy’s unjust and 
rapacious attack’—was moved, on the 5th, by Sir Walter Citrine 
and was carried, on a card vote, by 2,962,000 votes against 177,000. 
A personal dissent from this expression of Labour opinion was avowed 
by Mr. Lansbury in a statement published on the 9th, and also, by 
implication, in a speech delivered on that day at Dumfries. In 
London, on the 13th, at a meeting organized by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and by the Council of Christian Pacifist Groups, Mr. 
Lansbury declared his faith in a policy of disarmament accompanied 
by a renunciation of the spoils of imperialism. The same position 
was adopted—^though this with a harsher gesture—^by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, speaking at Bletcliley on the 15th. On the other hand, in 
London on the 12th, Mr*. Herbert Morrison had declared that Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech of the 11th September at Genova commanded 
the overwhelming support of British public opinion. 

In a letter published in The Times of the 16th September a former 
British Ambassador, Sir Francis lindley, quoted Gladstone to his 
purpose of arguing that, in the honouring of treaty obligations, 
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circumstances alter cases, while, in a letter printed in the same column, 
Lord Selborne put the question: ‘If the solemnly pledged word of a 
great Christian nation is worth nothing at all, how will Europeans 
differ in manners and inventions from savages V In a speech de¬ 
livered in Yorkshire on the 18th Lord Lothian—following Canon 
Barry’s and Dr. Temple’s lead—urged the need for peaceful change 
as well as for resistance to aggression. On the other hand, in a letter 
published in The Times on the 21st, Sir Charles Mallet argued—to 
the same purpose as Lord Ponsonby—the thesis ‘that reliance upon 
sanctions is, in the days we live in, incompatible with the pursuit of 
peace ’: a proposition which had led the Bishop of Durham to the 
conclusion that Peace must give way, in the last resort, to Justice. 
On the 24th The Times published a letter, contesting Sir Charles 
Mallet’s conclusions, from Mr. Harold Cox. 

Meanwhile, on the 19th September, it became known that Lord 
Ponsonby had resigned the leadership of the Labour Party in the 
House of Lords,^ that Sir Stafford Cripps had resigned from the 
Labour Party Executive,*^ and that an offer of resignation had been 
tendered to the party by Mr. Lansbury himself—news w hich evoked 
from The Times a leading article pointing out that these w^ere ‘mani¬ 
festations of dissent from the official policy of the Labour Movement 
which’ did ‘not impair the essential unity of national opinion on the 
Abyssinian question’. 

On the 24th September there appeared in The Times a letter from 
Sir Arnold Wilson, who—afresh from a personal interview with 
Signor Mussolini—committed himself to the proposition that ‘the 
voting on the Peace Ballot served to confirm ’ the view ‘that popular 
opinion in’ Great Britain was ‘opposed to economic sanctions’. The 
writer added that all that he had heard and seen in Rome and else¬ 
where convinced him that, ‘having done our utmost to fulfil our 
obligations, we should now stand aside’. In a masterly letter, which 
was published in the same paper on the same day. Sir Norman Angell 
—summing up the course of the controversy up to date—put his 
finger on the strange identity of view between ‘Die-Hards’ and 
‘Pacifists’, and sought to refute both schools by exposing fallacies 
in their reasoning. A striking contribution to the debate—and this 
on a line that might not have been expected—was also made by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in a speech of the 26th September. 

^ Text of Lord Ponsonby’s letter of resignation, dated the 17th September, 
1935, to Mr. Lansbury, in The Times, 19tli September, 1935. 

* Text of his letter to the secretary of the party in The Manchester Oimrdian, 
20th September, 1935. 
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The whole country, indeed the whole Empire, is, I believe, ready 
to support His Majesty’s Government in making its contribution to the 
authority of the League of Nations in accordance with the obligations 
into which we have entered. Our duty and our vital interest in peace 
compel us to take our share and do our j)art in the workings of that 
great international instrument whidi seeks to establish the reign of 
law among nations and ward off the measureless perils of another world 
struggle. If the League of Nations is now found capable of preventing 
a colonial w ar in Afri(;a w ithout broadening it out into a general European 
war, that will he an immeasurable gain to the safety of all countries. I 
trust that Francjc will realize how vital to her own security in the future 
it is for the League of Nations to emerge successful from this decisive 
test. 

On the same day another strong speech in favour of honouring 
British obligations under the Covenant was made by a former British 
Ambassador to Argentina, Sii* Malcolm Robertson. 

The 30th September saw the opening at Brighton of a session of 
the Labour Party Conference at w^hich the international issue over¬ 
shadowed all others. The opening address of the chairman, Mr. 
W. A. Robinson, contained an emphatic demand for the application 
of economic sanctions; and after a three days’ debate the Conference 
adopted the resolution which had already been passed by the Trades 
Union Congress. Once again the majority was overwhelming— 
2,168,000 votes (on a card vote) being cast in favour of the resolution 
as against only 102,000 against it. After this, Mr. Lansbury’s offer 
of resignation from the leadership of the Labour Party could no longer 
be refused, and it was regretfully accepted by his colleagues on the 
8th October. 

This was how public opinion in Great Britain had declared itself 
by the 3rd October, 1935—the date on which the beginning of the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia was officially announced by General de 
Bono—and the strength of this British feeling in favour of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the Covenant showed itself again and again under the test 
of subsequent international events: for example, upon the finding 
by the Council of the League on the 7th October, and by the Assembly 
on the 9th, that Italy had rendered herself liable to the pains and 
penalties of Article 16; and upon the failure of nerve in official circles 
in London and Paris w^hich betrayed itself in December in ‘the Laval- 
Hoare Peace Plan 

In a speech delivered on the 3rd October itself Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the leader of the Liberal Party, declared that Italy’s attack on 
Abyssinia was ‘everybody’s business’ and that ‘the League, and 
Britain as a member of the League, must see this matter through’. 
On the 6th the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke of the war at the 
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ceremony of laying the foundation stone of a new church at West 
Wickham which was to bear the name of Saint Francis of Assisi; 
and he expressed the hope that 

the nations of the World represented in the League of Nations will not 
suffer so cynical a defiance of the pledges and covenants whicdi Italy has 
made with them to pass unnoticed, and without some effort to restrain 
and to vindicate the common law of reason and justice which Italy 
pledged itself to acknowledge and obey. 

On the 9th October the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, at an autumnal session in Brighton, passed a resolution in 
support of the British Government’s policy: and on the 10th the 
press published the text of a telegram which had been sent to Mr. 
Eden at Geneva by the Archbishop of York and a number of Bishops, 
Deans and other representatives of the clergy of the Church of 
England, assuring the British Government's representative that he 
had their support ‘in taking whatever action’ might ‘be necessary 
to uphold the Covenant of the League and to put an immediate stop 
to war ’. On the same day at Bournemouth, at a session of the Church 
Congress, the arguments in favour of collective international aedion, 
and also both the ‘Pacifist’ and the ‘Die-Hard' arguments against it, 
were put by a succession of eminent speakers—Mr. Lansbury, Sir 
Henry Page Croft, Canon Sheppard, and Lord Cecil—who combined 
these diverse political views with their common Anglican Christianity. 
On the 14th October, at Glasgow, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in a speech looking tow^ards the general 
election in the United Kingdom wdiich was to be held on the 14th 
November, defended the British Government’s policy against both 
the pacifism of Mr. Lansbury and the isolationism of Mr. Amery.^ 
On the 22nd, in the Chapter House of Canterbury Cathedral, at the 
opening of the autumn Diocesan Conference, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury once again declared himself, with the same decidedness 
as before, in favour of upholding the Covenant by the ai)plication 
of economic sanctions; and on this occasion he mentioned that he 
had ‘ ventured to make an approach to his Holiness the Pope', but had 
learnt that he was ‘unwilling at present to say more than he’ had 
‘already publicly said’.^ On the 23rd October the press pub- 

^ Mr. Ameiy, in a speech made to his constituents at Sparkbrook, Birming¬ 
ham, on the 8th October, had committed himself to the following declaration: 
‘ I am not prepared to send a single Birmmgham lad to his death for the sake 
of Abyssinia.’ This challenge of Mr. Amery’s was taken up, not only by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain at Glasgow on the 14th October, but also by Mr. Yyvyan 
Adams in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 22nd. 

* ‘We must all generously recognize’. Dr. Lang added, ‘the peculiar diffi¬ 
culty in which he is placed.’ 
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lished a statement from the Archbishop setting forth the views of 
a private and informal conference, representing various Christian 
communions in Great Britain, which had met under his chairman¬ 
ship at Lambeth Palace on the 11th. The statement was an affirma¬ 
tion of belief in the principles of collective security and peaceful 
change; in the reduction of p ^maments; and, above all, in loyalty 
to the Kingdom of God. The Pacifist position was condemned theo¬ 
logically—as partaking of the Marcionite, Manichaean and Pelagian 
heresies—by the Archbishop of York in a contribution to The York 
Diocesan Leaflet which was reprinted on the 29th October in The 
Times, On the 30th October, in the Albert Hall, the maintenance of 
collective action against Italy was advocated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Cecil, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter and Mr. Herbert Morrison at a public meeting, organized by 
the League of Nations Union, at which the Archbishop took the 
chair. As Dr. Lang pointed out on this occasion, the presence of 
representatives of all tliree parties on one platform, just before a 
general election, was an event which was as significant as it was 
unprecedented. 

The result of the polling, which took place on the 14th November, 
bore fresh testimony—as has been mentioned, by anticipation, above^ 
—^to the strength of the public opinion in the United Kingdom that was 
supporting the application of the Covenant in the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict; for, on the one hand, Mr. Baldwin was criticized for holding 
an election at all when the issue before the country was one on which 
each of the three parties held an identical view; and, on the other 
hand, the substantial majority by which the ‘National’ coalition’s 
supporters were returned—a majority which was imusuaUy large^ for 
a party which had already been in office for four years—^was ascribed 
by experienced observers to the effect of ‘the Peace Ballot vote’. 
This vote, it was believed, had been largely cast in favour of the 
‘National’ coalition in recognition of the Government’s action up 
to date in fulfilment of its obligations under the Covenant in the 
Italo-Abyssinian crisis; and this explanation of the election results 
was borne out by certain facts which have been touched upon already. 
In the election campaign one of the chief planks in the ‘National’ 
platform was an asseveration that the Government had proved by 

^ See p. 54, above. 

* In the previous Parliament—which had been elected in the extraordinary 
circumstances of the year 1931—the ‘National’ Government had commanded 
513 votes out of 615. In the new Parliament which was elected on the 
14th November, 1935, the same Government still commanded 431 votes out 
of 615. 
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their previous acts, and would continue to prove if they were returned 
to office, that the Covenant of the League was the basis of their foreign 
policy. And on the morrow of the election, no more than fourteen 
days after Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues in the Cabinet had met 
the new Parliament, the importance of the role which ‘the Peace 
Ballot vote’ had actually played, in response to the Government’s 
election appeal, was demonstrated retrospectively, upon the publica¬ 
tion of ‘ the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan by the storm of public indigna¬ 
tion at what was widely felt to be a cynical and shameful repudiation 
of the Government’s election pledges. 

During the interval between the 14th November, 1935, when the 
electorate of the United Kingdom went to the polls, and the 10th 
December, when the public became aware of the tenor of ‘the 
Laval-Hoare Peace Plan ’, the British voices commending the Govern¬ 
ment for their support of the League were already beginning to be 
mingled with voices expressing some doubt of the Government’s 
fidelity to the policy to which they had committed themselves— 
and to the mandate which they had just received for carrying this 
policy through—^now that Mr. Baldwin was assured of remaining in 
office for another four or five years. 

On the one hand, the Bishop of Durham, addressing the Durham 
Diocesan Conference on the 16th November, 1935, praised the Govern¬ 
ment for having stood out "as the consistent, steadfast and unselfish 
champion of treaty rights and Covenant obligations ’. And the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, on landing at New York on the 6th December, 
showed the earnestness of his belief in collective security by telling 
the reporters that it might ‘be necessary to have another great and 
horrible war to establish the efficacy of the League of Nations’. On 
the other hand, an undertone of misgiving made itself audible in a 
letter from Mr. Wickham Steed which was published in The Times 
on the 22nd November; and, in a speech delivered in the House 
of Commons at Westminster on the 6th December by the Foreign 
Secretary, the emphasis was placed by Sir Samuel Hoare upon 
the need for caution in the application of sanctions against Italy 
rather than upon the need for firmness and vigour in making these 
sanctions effective for their purpose of frustrating the Italian act of 
aggression. 

The history of ‘the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan’, to which this speech 
was an overture, is recorded in this volume in another context and 
in this place it is only relevant in so far as it illuminates the contem¬ 
porary state of British opinion and feeling on the Italo-Abyssinian 

^ See section (x), below. 
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issue. In this chapter of the story the march of events was too rapid 
for a repetition of what had happened in the summer and autumn, 
when a long series of public speeches and letters to the press had had 
time to produce a cumulative effect. Between the 10th and the 19th 
December, 1935, it is not improbable that as many letters on the 
Italo-Abyssinian issue were written in Great Britain as in all the 
earlier months of the calendar year taken together; but the majority 
of these letters on the ‘Peace Plan’ were not made public because 
they were not addressed to the editors of newspapers. They arrived, 
in sheaves, at the doorsteps of the recently elected supporters of 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government in the House of Commons; and these 
protests from outraged constituents, declaring that their votes had 
been obtained on false pretences, were taken deeply to heart by Con¬ 
servative Members of Parliament who had just won their seats on 
the ‘National’ programme of basing British foreign policy on the 
Covenant of the I^eague of Nations; for, as candidates for election, 
they had adopted the Government’s platform in the belief that the 
Government themselves intended to abide by it; they had accepted 
this platform on their own account; and they now felt that, if the 
Government were to abandon the policy on which they had been 
elected as soon as the election was over, then they themselves might 
never be able to face the electorate again. In this state of mind the 
parliamentary supporters of Mr. Baldwin transmitted to the Prime 
Minister with almost undiminished force the protests with which 
they themselves were being bombarded by the public; and through 
this channel the public opinion of the British nation succeeded, in 
the space of ten days, in compelling a Prime Minister who had just 
been returned to power by a large majority to throw over his Foreign 
Secretary and to swerve back into the path of loyalty (within limits) 
to the Covenant from which he had made this abrupt but brief 
deviation. 

Meanwhile the volume of the flood of unpublished letters which 
was sweeping Mr. Baldwin off his feet might be gauged from the 
simultaneous stream of public speeches and leading articles and 
letters to the press. The otherwise almost unanimous condemnation 
of the ‘Peace Plan’ in the leading articles was only rendered more 
conspicuous by the sharp dissent of the papers owned by Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere; and in the series of public 
speeches and letters many champions of the collective system who 
had spoken out in August and September now returned to the 
charge. 

The series of letters was opened in The Times of the 12th December 
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by Sir Abe Bailey in a letter which recalled what the League had 
achieved up to the moment of Sir Samuel Hoare’s concurrence in 
Monsieur Laval’s proposals, and which went on to declare that 

These were great results, calling, not for irresolution and surrender 
and foreboding, but for the courage which carried a well-started enter¬ 
prise to the goal of achievement. Now they have been jeopardized, 
perhaps irretrievably wrecked. The small nations—and the Dominions, 
relatively speaking, are small nations—are once again uneasy, and some 
of them are in despair. Other aggressors will take heart and go on 
sharpening their swords, and my own disillusioned country of South 
Africa sees in front of it not only the violation of a Covenant, but the 
beginning of a threat to its own existence as an independent country 
within the British Empire. But there is one ray of hope. The old British 
spirit has arisen, and the people of England wiU take the matter in hand. 

On the 12th, again, Sir Samuel Hoare’s action was censured as ‘a 
grave error’ by the former leader of the Liberal Party, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, in a speech delivered at a dinner of the Eighty Club; and on 
the 13th the Government’s volte-face was described as ‘a cynical 
manoeuvre ’ by the leader of the Labour Party, Mr. Attlee, speaking 
in the Bassetlaw Division, while Mr. Alwyn Parker, in one among 
several letters of censure on the Government which appeared in The 
Times of the 14th, declared that ‘it all sounds like Lewis Carroll and 
Alice in Wonderland’. The voice of the Dominions, which had been 
raised on the 12th by a South African financier, was heard again 
on the 16th from the mouth of an Australian scholar. In a letter 
published in The Times of that date Professor W. K. Hancock sub¬ 
mitted that ‘the enlightened self-interest of the British Common¬ 
wealth demands a loyalty to the League which may be prudent, but 
which must be unambiguous’. The 18th saw the publication of a 
condemnatory declaration from the National Council of Labour, and 
of a hardly less severe letter from a Conservative Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, Mr. Harold Macmillan, who, in writing to The Times, protested 
against the endorsement of ‘the cynical and shameful proposals of 
the Hoare-Laval Plan’ by His Majesty’s Government. On the 19th 
The Times published a letter from Colonel Cuthbert Headlam, sub¬ 
mitting that ‘if, on this occasion, the British Government has made 
a grave mistake, it owes it to the World, it owes it to the British 
nation, and it owes it to the Conservative Party, frankly and freely 
to admit this error ’. In a letter published in the same column on the 
same date Miss Perham forecast, on the basis of previous evidence, 
the effect which the ‘Peace Plan’ was likely to have upon native 
African public opinion. These last blows were almost superfluous; 
for the coup de grdce had already been administered in a leading article 
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entitled 'A Corridor for Camels’ which had appeared in The Times 
of the 16th December. 

In the aftermath of the debate of the 19th December, 1935, in the 
House of Commons, two voices made themselves heard once again. 
In an impressive passage in his speech on that evening Sir Samuel 
Hoare had made one telling point: 

I have been terrified with the thought—^I speak very frankly to the 
House—that we might lead Abyssinia on to think that the League 
could do more than it can do—(cheers), that in the end we should find 
a terrible moment of disillusionment in which it may be that Abyssinia 
would be destroyed altogether as an independent state. I have been 
terrified at that position, and I could not help thinking of the past, in 
which more than once in our history we have given, and rightly given, 
all our sympathies to some threatened or down-trodden race, but because 
we have been unable to implement and give effect to those sympathies 
all that we had done was to encourage them, with the result that in the 
end their fate was worse than it would have been without our sympathy. 

This point was taken up in a letter from a retired British diploma¬ 
tist, Sir Francis Lindley, which was published in The Times of the 
20th December: 

The Paris proposals are not in accord either with League principles 
or with abstract justice. Without war, no settlement can be obtained 
which is either the one or the other; and the practical question is whether 
the proposals offered Abyssinia the chance of a better settlement than 
she would have obtained if they were rejected. Let enthusiasts beware of 
continuing to treat the Abyssinians as their fellows treated the Danes, 
the Armenians, the Greeks, and many more in the past. Humanitarian 
sentiments are laudable and gratifying to self-esteem, but they are not 
appreciated abroad when they merely encourage others in a course of 
action which leads them to destruction. 

On the 23rd The Times published an answer to Sir Francis Lindley 
from another retired British diplomatist, Sir Malcolm Robertson ; 
and the prevailing opinion of ‘the vast majority of the nation’, as it 
stood at the end of the year, was summed up—^in a letter published 
in The Times on the 28th—by Lord Allen of Hurtwood: 

They believe that the risks of continuing to honour and develop the 
collective system are far less than those which would follow surrender 
to the aggressor. To pay off the law-breaker would not only encourage 
other aggressors but would leave every nation without any alternative, 
except a race in modern armaments in a desperate and unsuccessful 
search for safety. 

The calendar year ended on the open question whether the British 
people would have the perseverance and the courage to pursue to 
the end the policy on which they had so deliberately and decidedly 
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embarked.^ The secret of success in this high and perilous endeavour 
was proclaimed in an appeal which was issued by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to be read from the pulpit on the 5th January, 
1936, the first Sunday of the New Year: 

No thoughtful men can view the present situation without grave 
anxiety. It is acknowledged that the supreme need of the World is a 
settled peace. Yet the minds of men everywhere are restless, confused, 
fearful of the future. 

It has been made plain that international treaties, pacts, and covenants 
are not of themselves enough to ensure the peace which the World 
needs. It is plain that past experience is not enough. We might have 
thought that the experience of the Great War had proved once for all 
the horror and foolishness of war. But a new generation has grown up 
forgetful of that awful lesson. It is plain that the natural instincts of 
men are not enough. For these instincts still cling to old and deep-rooted 
suspicions and jealousies. They are too easily stirred by the excitements 
of a self-regarding patriotism. It is plain also that what we call civiliza¬ 
tion is not enough. For the very science on which it relies is forging 
weapons of war which, if they be let loose, may accomplish its own de¬ 
struction. 

Must it not then be equally plain that, if these natural influences are 
not enough, it is only a supernatural power which can ensure peace— 
in a word, the incoming of the Edngdom of God ? 

(/) The Conflict between British and French Opinion 

The foregoing estimates of the British and French reactions to the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict perhaps confirm the view^ that, in this 
chapter of international history, Great Britain and France exchanged 
—^at any rate temporarily and superficially—their characteristic post¬ 
war roles. This dual volte-face caused an equal amazement—and 
annoyance—on both sides; and it was no doubt inevitable that these 
feelings, in their turn, should produce an acute state of misunder¬ 
standing and tension between the two countries. It was perhaps 
rather a matter for wonder and congratulation that the Anglo-French 
entente, in any shape or form, should have outlasted the Armistice 
of 1918 by seventeen years, and that, even now, it should prove 
capable of standing so severe an additional strain; for this continued 
avoidance of an open Anglo-French rupture ran counter to one of 
the fundamental ‘laws’ that had usually governed the course of 
international relations. 

This ‘law’ was to the effect that, after a general war which had 

^ The reaction in the United Kingdom during the spring and summer of 
1936 to the collapse of Abyssinian resistance is dealt with in section (xiii), 
below. 

* For an anticipatory statement of this view, see pp. 31-2, above. 
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resulted in a decisive victory for one party, the principal victors 
should redistribute themselves into opposite scales of the balance of 
power until they had brought this balance back into equilibrium by 
a reversal of alliances. After the last general war in the Western 
World before that of 1914-18, the definitive defeat, in 1815, of the 
French attempt at domination had been followed by a reconciliation 
between France and her secular adversary Great Britain, who, in the 
last round of the contest, had been the heart and soul of the anti- 
Napoleonic coalition. On this showing, the defeat of Germany by 
the Allied and Associated Powers in 1918 ought to have been followed 
by an Anglo-German rapprochement ; and in fact the relations between 
Great Britain and Germany grew steadily more cordial, as Anglo- 
French cordiality waned, from the date of the Franco-Belgian in¬ 
vasion of the Ruhr on the 11th January, 1923, down to Herr Hitler’s 
advent to power in the Reich on the 30th January, 1933. Nor did 
the sudden and violent revulsion of British feeling towards Germany 
which promptly followed the Hitlerian revolution from a parliamen¬ 
tary democratic to a Fascist dictatorial regime^ reverse, or even 
arrest, the post-war process of British alienation from France; for 
British public opinion attributed to the negativeness and implaca¬ 
bility of French foreign policy since the Armistice a large share of the 
responsibility for the eruption of National Socialism in Germany; 
and the greater the indignation and alarm that were aroused in 
British hearts by the creed and practice of Herr Hitler and his 
followers, the sharper became the British resentment against France 
for the part which France was judged by British observers to have 
played in bringing the plague of a demented Germany upon the 
head of an already distracted Europe. Accordingly, in 1935, when 
Great Britain and France fell out over an international crisis which 
had no direct relation to the German problem, the unabated British 
hatred and fear of ‘Hitlerism’ did not deter British public opinion 
from reacting as bitterly against the French complacency towards 
Italy as it had reacted against the French implacability towards 
Germany in 1922-3; and this time, once again, the British franco- 
phobia found a tangible focus in the person of a French statesman. 
In 1935 the opportunism of Monsieur Laval was as odious in British 
eyes as the rigidity of Monsieur Poincare had been thirteen years 
before. 

Conversely, the French, for their part, resented the British efforts 
to draw them into taking action against Italy in 1935 as bitterly as, 
in 1922, they had resented the British efforts to deter them from 
^ For this revulsion, see the Survey for 1933, pp, 163-71. 
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taking action against Germany. In fact, in 1935 Franco-British 
relations were under a severer strain than they had been at any time 
since the acceptance of the Dawes Plan on the 25th-28th April, 
1924,^ but with this fundamental difference in the European situation, 
that the Germany who had still been prostrate in 1924 was now in 
the act of rising, shakily but menacingly, to her feet. 

It may be useful to analyse in greater detail the Anglo-French 
misunderstanding of 1935 and the respective feelings and considera¬ 
tions that underlay it on either side. 

The French, on their side, were exasperated at what appeared to 
them to be a chef d'ceuvre of the characteristic perversity of English 
behaviour. As the French saw it, the English had waited to commit 
themselves to the League of Nations until they had driven the French 
into despairing of it. If only the English had displayed from 1920 
onwards that fervour of devotion to the Covenant which they suddenly 
began to express in 1935, then the French might not have been pushed 
into reinsuring themselves—against the ostentatious lukewarmness 
of the British allegiance to the principle of collective security on the 
European Continent—^by weaving their network of treaties of mutual 
guarantee with Belgium, Poland and the states members of the Little 
Entente. Even if the British had proclaimed their conversion no 
earlier than the beginning of 1933, upon Herr Hitler’s advent to power 
in Germany, the French might still have turned towards the United 
Kingdom for the additional support of which they felt the need in face 
of a Germany who was once more becoming militant. But, instead of 
that, the British had made no sign until the French had reinforced 
their existing Continental alliances by negotiating the Franco-Italian 
Pact of the 7th January and the Franco-Russian Treaty of the 2nd 
May, 1935. Then, and only then, had the British been moved to 
declare that their foreign policy was solidly based upon the Covenant 
after all; and, even then, they had chosen to avow this faith in, and 
devotion to, the League in circumstances which were calculated to 
cause an immediate and particular embarrassment to France that 
would more than offset the ultimate general advantage that she 
might expect to derive from this tardy British adherence to the cause 
of collective security. In looking about for a corpus vile upon which 
to demonstrate their new-found enthusiasm for the application of 
sanctions in pursuance of Article 16 of the Covenant, the British 
had singled out France’s latest, most valuable, and most laboriously 
and precariously acquired Continental European ally, and had voci¬ 
ferously called upon Monsieur Laval to overthrow his own recent 

^ See the Survey for 1924, Part II A, sections (iv)-(vi) and pp. 358-9. 
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handiwork by taking a leading part, side by side with Great Britain 
herself, in applying coercion to Signor Mussolini on account of an 
African colonial adventure which—^in the possibly rather myopic 
French outlook—appeared to involve no appreciable threat to the 
post-war political status quo in Europe. 

To this French indictment it was in vain for the British to reply 
that Italy had, after all, committed a grossly flagrant breach of the 
Covenant—^an instrument which France and Great Britain alike were 
pledged to uphold—^by perpetrating an act of unprovoked aggression 
against a fellow state member of the League. The French retort 
(mirabile dictu) was to arraign the British for taking a pedantically 
legalistic line which did not correspond to the realities. The handling 
of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict ought not to be governed (so the 
French protested) by the sheer formality of Abyssinia’s membership 
of the League of Nations. The fact that she had been admitted to 
membership by an error of judgement ought not to weigh against the 
far more material fact that she was an ‘ unworthy ’ (indigne) member: 
a backward and barbarous Oriental state. And the tradition of 
Western diplomacy was to subordinate African and Asiatic rights 
to European exigencies. Had not the Triple Entente been cemented, 
during the decade ending in 1914, by the sacrifice of Morocco and 
Egypt and Persia ? And had not the Central Powers sought, on the 
eve of the General War of 1914-18, to retain the allegiance of Italy 
by conniving at her unprovoked spoliation of their own ally Turkey ? 
What was Abyssinia that her theoretical right to a barbaric inde¬ 
pendence should be allowed to prise asunder a recently achieved 
Franco-Italian rapprochement which, in French eyes, had already 
come to be regarded as the keystone in the none too solid arch of the 
balance of power in Europe ? 

In French eyes the pedantry and perversity of the British demand 
that France should risk a breach with Italy on Abyssinia’s account 
was so preposterous that French minds found it difficult to believe 
that the professed ground of British policy could be the true motive; 
and the French found a more convincing explanation in the Italian 
thesis that the suddenly manifested British enthusiasm for the League 
in this fantastic application of the Covenant really masked a selfish 
concern for local British imperial interests. This French view of 
British policy was formulated as follows by two sharp-sighted French 
observers writing in 1936: 

How many Frenchmen are there who persist in seeing nothing more 

than a manifestation of imperialism in the crisis through which Great 

Britain has just passed—overlooking the fact that the campaign to 
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carry public opinion [in support of the League] was all along led by the 
adversaries of imperialism and was opposed by its exponents ? . . . . 
How many Frenchmen have convinced themselves that the defence of 
the British Empire, of the route to India and of the sources of the Nile 
is the consideration for which the English have been bestirring them¬ 
selves, and that, in the whole debate, the principles invoked are mere 
cloaks for imperial interests ? They are impressed with the spectacle 
of England’s perpetual success in making her principles coincide with 
her interests; and the perspicacity with which they flatter themselves 
that they have seen through the British motives dispenses them, as 
they imagine, from any necessity to inquire further. 

These Frenchmen would consider it naive to allow their feelings to 
be engaged by the abrupt conversion of a nation which finds itself over¬ 
come by so lively an attachment to the League of Nations at a moment 
when the League can be of service to its national interests. Between 
the previous indulgence and the present severity of the English attitude 
towards violations of the Covenant, the French see a contrast which 
strikes them as singular. For ten years or more, France has begged 
England, without avail, to join her in insuring the maintenance of the 
Covenant and to take her part in the organization of a system of collec¬ 
tive security. Is it not exasperating to see England rallying to the 
Covenant at last after her long detachment has allowed our victory [in 
the late war] to fritter itself away and has permitted an expansion of 
German nationalism ? It is more exasperating still that England should 
take this course at the precise moment when the application of this 
system becomes dangerous for French interests. . . . Was there not a 
shocking contrast between the softness of England [towards Germany] 
in March [1935] and the vehemence which she was to display a short 
while afterwards in defending the Covenant against Italy 

The French were the more ready to take this view of British policy 
because it not only offered them some justification for venting their 
spleen but also salved the pricks of conscience; for, if the British 
championship of the League against Italy was really nothing more 
than a scandalous piece of British hypocrisy, then the French need 
not be ashamed of doing less than the English were making a show of 
doing on the League’s behalf. 

This French scepticism about British motives was matched by an 
equally trenchant British scepticism about the motives of the French. 
For the French, too, were making a volte-face which was not the less 
abrupt because it happened to be in just the opposite direction. They 
were turning away from the principle of collective security at the 
moment when the British were turning towards it; and while in 
French minds the present British professions of faith in the League 
were discredited by a lively recollection of the previous British luke¬ 
warmness, in British minds the present French indifference cast a 

^ Yaucher and Siriex, op, dt, pp. 91, 8, and 23. 
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retrospective doubt upon the sincerity of those professions of faith 
which the French had made in the past. ‘We always suspected', 
the British francophobes now declared, ‘that the professed zeal of 
the French for collective security was a sham, and that all the time 
they were nursing the Covenant as an instrument which, in French 
designs, was to be used against only one country, namely Germany, 
on behalf of only one country, namely France; and now our suspicions 
are confirmed. The mask has been stripped off the ugly countenance 
of French egotism by the shameless refusal of France to join in any 
serious application of the Covenant against France’s anti-German 
ally Italy and in favour of her deserted protegee Abyssinia.’ 

This British attitude towards the policy of France has been well 
described by the two French observers who have already been quoted. 

The curiously complete inversion of roles between France and Great 
Britain has caused no less surprise in Great Britain than in France. 
The British are stupefied at a French policy which boggles at sanctions, 
sets its face against any automatic application of them, and appears 
to renounce all interest in the principle of collective security, to forget 
the existence of Germany, and to let slip the opportunity of making 
sure of British support against her. It is our most faithful friends [in 
England] who are the most deeply disconcerted at our behaviour. Upon 
seeing us displaying so much hesitation and reserve in the month of 
October [1935] about giving Great Britain the promise of our assistance, 
the whole of the opposition press turned against us. In the December 
crisis, it was the unanimous voice of the whole of England which passed 
judgment on us—and the judgment was severe. The question was 
put whether we had not allowed our diplomatic suppleness to beguile 
us into attempting to lead England astray, with us, out of the straight 
path.^ 

This British indignation at what appeared in British eyes to be the 
egotistic insincerity of French professions of devotion to the collective 
system in the past was accompanied by an equally intense stupefac¬ 
tion at the apparent short-sightedness of the French in now rebuffing 
the British rally to the support of the Covenant. Did not the French 
realize that, if they now shirked their obligation to uphold the Cove¬ 
nant against Italy, the disillusionment in British minds might cut so 
deep that the French would run the risk of forfeiting the prospect 
of British support if the scene of the next breach of the Covenant 
were to be in Europe and not in Africa, with Germany taking Italy’s 
place as the offender ? Had not Sir Samuel Hoare, in his speech in 
the League Assembly at Geneva on the 11th September, 1935,^ told 
his foreign colleagues that the League was ‘the main bridge between 
the United Kingdom and the Continent’—^with a clear hint that 
^ Vaucher and Siriex, op. ci<., pp. 93-4. * See p. 187, below. 
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British co-operation with Continental Powers could only be counted 
upon so long as this bridge was maintained intact ? The disillusion¬ 
ment of British opinion over French policy was conveyed to French 
listeners and readers in plain language by a number of prominent 
Englishmen in private stations^—^including some notorious franco- 
phils—^while the Franco-German factor in the Italo-Abyssinian issue 
was discreetly yet pointedly expounded, on at least two occasions, 
by the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

It is not a question of a particular country; it is a question of a 
principle [said General Spears in an interview published on the 26th Sep¬ 
tember in Le Temps], If we were to give way over this principle, the very 
foundations of the League of Nations would be destroyed and therewith 
the League would cease to exist. It would be impossible, without danger, to 
interpret the League simply as a mutual insurance arrangement directed 
against Germany. The Covenant has to be applied either in its entirety 
and in all circumstances or else not at all. To attempt, to-day, to 
restrict the range of its application is to expose yourselves to the risk 
of seeing employed against France the very arguments against the 
application of the Covenant that are being made use of to-day in 
certain circles. 

On the 26th September, at Geneva, a letter^ signed by forty-six 
British men and women of some prominence in public life was pre¬ 
sented to Monsieur Laval—^who may not have welcomed the zest 
with which these British correspondents sought to nail him down to 
his rueful declaration in the Assembly that ‘la France restera 6dele 
au Pacte’. On the same day the Figaro published a statement— 
pleading in much the same terms for ‘ close and consistent co-operation 
between France and Great Britain ’ in support of the Covenant against 
Italy—^from Sir Austen Chamberlain. On the 3rd October (the day 
on which the Italians actually invaded Abyssinia) the German aspect 
of the case was underlined by Mr. Baldwin at Bournemouth at a 
mass meeting in connexion with the Conference of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations. 

The centre of our Empire lies—and, so far as we can see, will lie for 
many centuries to come—^in this island. If this island perish, with all 
that it stands for, I doubt if the Empire could hold together, and in my 
view the maintenance of the Empire will depend on the maintenance 
of the position of this heart of the Empire in Europe. . . . 

The whole perspective on the Continent has been altered in the past 
year or two by the rearming of Germany. I have no reason to believe 
in hostile intentions. I do not look on Germany or any other country 
as necessarily a potential foe. I hoped, indeed, for that friendship after 
the Great War which we have so often succeeded in making with those 

^ Text and signatures in The TimeSf 27th September, 1935. 
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who have recently been our foes in the field. But I cannot be blind to 
the fact that the presence of another great nation armed alters the per¬ 
spective in Europe in the fulfilment of obligations under the League of 
Nations. I cannot conceal from myself that some day the fulfilment of 
those obligations may mean that the nations who are fulfilling them 
may have to maintain by force of arms the Covenant of the League. 

The moral for France was drawn by Sir Austen Chamberlain on 
the 15th October in an interview with Monsieur Bertrand de Jouvenel 
which was published on the 16th in Paris Soir. 

We are astonished and—why not say it ?—shocked by the apparent 
hesitation and by the selfish considerations which seem to characterize 
the French behaviour in this affair. To the question whether we are 
prepared to maintain the Covenant, to hold to our engagements, the 
British reply leaves no doubt, while the French reply is uncertain. . . . 

If the Covenant triumphs, the^ confidence that we place in it will be 
fortified, and Great Britain will have created for herself a precedent 
that will govern her attitude in other crises to come. If, on the other 
hand, other nations which have signed the Covenant, which have 
repeatedly declared their loyalty to it, and which have sometimes 
accused the representatives of Great Britain of being lukewarm in their 
support of it, now default on their engagements in this decisive hour, 
then Great Britain will consider that she has been released from her 
obligations. 

The French interviewer summed up the gist of Sir Austen Cham¬ 
berlain’s statement as follows in his own words: 

If you French do not to-day rule out of account your friendship 
with Italy, if you do not join us in seeing the application of sanctions 
through to the end, then you must not count upon us in the event of 
a conflict with Germany. 

On the 17th October the Archbishop of Canterbury gave the same 
French publicist the first interview that he had ever given to a jour¬ 
nalist in order to enlighten French opinion as to the sincerity of the 
motives inspiring British policy. And on the 23rd October the French 
newspaper Marianne published interviews with four British states¬ 
men—Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Attlee, Dr. Dalton and a Liberal 
leader whose name was not divulged—^in which each of them, in his 
different language, expressed an identical view which coincided 
exactly with that which Sir Austen Chamberlain had expressed to 
Monsieur Bertrand de Jouvenel a week earlier. 

The question [declared Sir Austen Chamberlain on this occasion] is 
whether there is such a thing as public law in Europe or whether, for 
each of us, such law only exists in so far as it happens to serve our par¬ 
ticular interests. ... If, in face of a test like this, the League of Nations 
shows itself impotent, I think that the immediate effect on British 
policy will be to reinforce enormously that section of opinion—^negligible 
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up to now—^which wants to disinterest itself in Continental European 
afEairs. ... If, as a result of the present crisis, collective security is 
destroyed, or if it emerges seriously weakened, I am forced to recognize 
that this might produce unfortunate reactions—even upon the Pact of 
Locarno. . . . What the French people ought to be told is this: It is not 
only the Covenant, or the security which you may enjoy thanks to the 
provisions of the Covenant, that is at stake at this moment. A check 
to the League might have unfortunate reactions upon the general attitude 
of Great Britain. 

On the 16th December, 1935, in Paris, at the height of the crisis 
which had been precipitated by the disclosure of the terms of ‘the 
Laval-Hoare Peace Plan’, Lord Cecil made the same point. 

It should be possible to establish permanent peace on two conditions— 
Franco-British co-operation and absolute respect for the rules of the 
League. The French in the past have been quicker than the British 
to see the value of the League. It was the more unfortunate that to-day, 
when Great Britain was at last fully alive to the value of the League, 
the reply of France to her offers of co-operation should be so strangely 
disappointing. 

Finally, in his apologia in the House of Commons at Westminster 
on the 19th December, Mr. Baldwin put forward the same thesis— 
that if Prance were to leave Great Britain in the lurch in vindicating 
the Covenant against Italy, then it might be impossible, in the next 
chapter, to induce the British people to support France in vindicating 
the Covenant against Germany—^and the Prime Minister’s agree¬ 
ment with his British critics on this interconnexion between the 
actual Italian and a potential German issue was impressive, even 
though Mr. Baldwin sought to press this premise into the service of 
an argument in favour, not of holding France to her League obliga¬ 
tions against Italy, but of allowing the British Government to follow 
suit to the French Government in defaulting on the two Govern¬ 
ments’ common obligations in the Italo-Ab 5 ’^ssinian case. 

I am as anxious as any one on any bench in this House not only to pre¬ 
serve the League of Nations but to make it effective, not only now but 
in the future, and if by any chance—and I will only put it like that— 
this country had to take part in a unilateral war, even for a short time 
before others could come in, what I dread is the reaction in this country. 
I am not thinking of any campaign that might be organized against the 
Government for bringing the country into war, I am thinking of this: 
that men will say: ‘Well, if by adherence to the League of Nations we 
find ourselves standing alone to do what ought to be done by everybody, 
this is the last time we will allow a Government to commit itself with 
regard to collective security because, for all we know, the next time we 
have to employ this, the field may be nearer home than the Mediter¬ 
ranean.’ 
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These authoritative British warnings to France were extremely 
pertinent to the international situation which arose when, on the 
7th March, 1936—at a moment when Italy was still vigorously prose¬ 
cuting her war of aggression against Abyssinia thanks to the prowess 
of French diplomacy in postponing the application of the ‘oil sanction’ 
—^Herr Hitler tore up the Locarno Pact by sending German troops 
into the demilitarized German territory in the Rhineland.^ 

(g) The Attitudes of the Smaller States Members of the 

League 

One of the important practical effects of the institution of the 
League of Nations upon the international life of the Great Society of 
the day was that of restoring to the lesser states of the World some 
measure of the influence in international counsels which was theirs 
by right as well as by tradition, but which had been virtually denied 
to them under the nineteenth-century system of a ‘ Concert of Europe ’ 
that was a euphemism for an exclusive cabal of the European Great 
Powers.2 The League gave the smaller states both a forum and a 
guarantee, because it stood for the reign of Law in international 
affairs; and it was of the essence of Law—^in international no less 
than in municipal society—that the always inevitable changes in the 
relations between different members of Society should not be brought 
about by other than peaceful means. On this account the Covenant 
had a special value and sanctity for the smaller states members of 
the League who recognized that a respect for Law was their last, 
as well as their first, line of defence against a threat to their welfare, 
or indeed to their existence, as sovereign independent polities—^in 
contrast to the attitude of the states which accounted themselves 
to be Great Powers and which tacitly gave notice, in assuming 
this status, that they beKeved themselves to be capable of holding 
their own, even in a lawless World, by the strength of their own 
right arm. 

Accordingly Italy’s breach of the Covenant in the flagrant form 
of an aggressive act of war was execrable in the eyes of the citizens of 
the smaller states, and this not only d priori but almost ex officio. For 
a majority of the states members ojf the League which came within this 
category—e.g. for the Latin-American republics; the self-governing 
Dominions of the British Crown overseas (apart from South Africa); 
and the West-European ex-neutrals (apart from Switzerland, Spain 

^ This episode will be dealt with in the Survey for 1936, 

* See A. J. Toynbee: The World after the Peace Conference (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1925), pp. 24 eeqq. 
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and Portugal)—^this general, but at the same time vital, interest in 
the vindication of the reign of Law in the international sphere was 
the sole consideration that moved them, in face of the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, when they were called upon to take their stand on the ground 
of condemning and hampering the aggressor. In other words, the 
interest and attitude of the majority of the smaller states members 
of the League were substantially identical with those of the United 
Kingdom. 

At the same time there was a minority among the states of this 
class which was also moved by special considerations. For example, 
the Portuguese and South African opposition to the Italian act of 
aggression was accentuated by a fear lest this particular international 
crime might prove, if successful, to be the first step in a new parti¬ 
tion of Africa in which Portugal might lose her colonies and the Union 
of South Africa her existence. The South Africans also dreaded the 
possible effect of the war in East Africa—which the Italian propa¬ 
ganda was vociferously defending as a war of White Civilization 
against Black Barbarism—^in inflaming the relations between White 
men and Black men all over the African continent, and thereby in¬ 
cidentally aggravating, for South Africa, her already grave domestic 
racial problem. On the other hand, the Spaniards and the Swiss were 
deterred, like the French, from throwing themselves with any zeal 
into the fulfilment of their obligations under the Covenant in this 
particular case for fear of falling foul of so formidable a next-door 
neighbour as Italy threatened to be; and the reluctance of the Swiss 
was reinforced by their concern to preserve a traditionally recognized 
neutrality which antedated the foundation of the League of Nations 
by several centuries and which might conceivably be challenged by 
a country against which Switzerland actively carried out her post¬ 
war obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant.^ Finally there 
were two small Danubian countries—^the post-war remnants of 
Austria and Hungary—^which found themselves in October 1935 so 
tightly bound to Italy both politically and economically that they 
elected to default on their obligations under the Covenant rather 
than break with their outlawed Italian patroness. And the same 
choice was made by Albania—^if an act of free will can be ascribed 
to a country which, under the form of a sovereign independent mem¬ 
bership of the League, was in reality almost an Italian protectorate. 

In this numerous array of small countries the attitude of dis- 

^ For this special Swiss problem of reconciling Swiss obligations under the 
Covenant with the duties and the privileges of Switzerland’s traditional 
neutrality, see The World After the Peace Conference^ p. 38. 
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interested support of the League as the pillar of international law 
and order found its most impressive exponents in the Scandinavian 
countries. As early as the 29th August, 1935, the Foreign Ministers 
of Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, sitting in council at Oslo, 
publicly announced their intention of working for a settlement of the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute in accordance with the terms of the Covenant. 
Already, on the 26th August, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Mon¬ 
sieur Koht, had declared that Norway was prepared to take part in 
the application of economic sanctions; and a corresponding declara¬ 
tion was made by a former Swedish Foreign Minister, Monsieur 
Unden, on the 31st August, 1935. The Scandinavian Governments 
were as good as their word when the moment came for action in 
October; and thereafter the Norwegians—^notwithstanding the profits 
that the Norwegian tanker-fieet was making from the transport of 
oil to Italy—^were not among the'nations that showed themselves 
obstructive over the proposal to impose the ‘oil sanction*.^ Conform¬ 
ably, both the Governments and the public in Scandinavia were as 
deeply shocked by ‘the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan’ as the public was 
in Great Britain; and on the 18th December—^the day before Sir 
Samuel Hoare made his apologia, and Mr. Baldwin his recantation, 
in the House of Commons at Westminster—^the new turn of the wheel 
of British policy was criticized in outspoken terms by the Swedish 
Foreign Minister, Monsieur Sandler. 

What had occurred in the last few days gave rise to serious thought 
as regarded relations between the great and the small Powers in the 
League. Those relations might become vastly different from what they 
were intended [to be]. There was no reason to ignore either the defi¬ 
ciencies in the present organization of the League or its value. The 
latter would be best understood if the League collapsed, in which event 
they might well revert to the time w^hen statesmen took lessons from 
Machiavelli. 

This Scandinavian movement of opinion was refiected, in a less 
demonstrative form, in Holland; and Belgium followed suit—^though 
Belgian statesmanship appears to have shared to some extent the 
French Government’s misgivings over the possibility that the applica¬ 
tion of sanctions against Italy might have adverse effects upon the 
international situation in Transalpine Europe. 

The overseas Dominions of the British Crown likewise came into 
line with the other smaller states members of the League, although 
none of them except South Africa had any direct stake in the East 
African conflict. The Australian Government were not deterred from 

^ See pp. 276 seqq,, below. 
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taking part in the application of sanctions by the vociferous opposi¬ 
tion of Labour; nor was Canada by the particular memory of the 
Chanaq incident or by her general instinct, as a North American 
community, to shrink from European entanglements. The Canadian 
Government did, however, on the 1st December, 1935, disown respon¬ 
sibility for the action of their accredited representative at Geneva, 
Mr. Riddell, who had initiated in the Committee of Eighteen, on the 
2nd November, the historic resolution in favour of the conditional 
extension of the embargo against Italy to the four additional com¬ 
modities of oil, coal, iron and steel.^ 

Among the Latin-American states members of the League—^not 
to speak of Brazil, the largest of the Latin-American republics, whose 
secession from the League had taken effect on the 14th June, 1928— 
there was a more pronounced tendency to hesitate over the imposi¬ 
tion of sanctions against Italy: partly, perhaps, because the strategic 
and political remoteness of Latin America from the scene of the con¬ 
flict made the economic sacrifices that were demanded loom larger 
in proportion to the value of the vindication of the principle of inter¬ 
national law and order; and also perhaps partly because the important 
Italian element in the population of the leading Latin-American 
countries naturally threw its weight into the political scales on the 
anti-sanctions side. All the same, when it came to the point, Paraguay 
was the only Latin-American state member that defaulted on her 
obligations under the Covenant by refusing to apply the sanctions 
that were recommended by the Committee of Eighteen; and this 
Latin-American loyalty to the Covenant was a matter of moment 
not only on political grounds as a demonstration of solidarity, but 
also on economic grounds in view of the importance of the Latin- 
American market for the Italian textile industry. 

Among the smaller states whose loyal execution of their obligations 
under the Covenant was particularly notable, some mention must 
be made of Poland, Bulgaria and the Irish Free State. Poland came 
into line with her fellow states members rather unexpectedly at the 
eleventh hour, though the recent trend of her foreign policy—^her 
bilateral understanding with Germany and her assertion of national 
sovereignty against international obligations in the matter of the 
treaty betweeen Poland and the Principal Allied Powers for the 
protection of minorities in Poland^—might have been expected to 
incline her to align herself with Italy against the League. Bulgaria, 
likewise, came into line in spite of being a revisionist state who was 
linked with Italy by a dynastic marriage as well as by a common un- 
^ See pp. 273-4, below. * See the Survey for 1934, pp. 396-8. 
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friendliness towards Jugoslavia. And the Irish Free State came into 
line notwithstanding the fact that Mr. de Valera’s bete noire the 
United Kingdom—^with whom he was at that time still engaged in an 
economic war—^was playing the part of protagonist in the champion¬ 
ship of the Covenant against Italy. In following what he believed to 
be the right course for Ireland, in spite of the fact that it happened 
to be coincident with the course of British policy, Mr. de Valera 
showed a single-mindedness and a magnanimity which were perhaps 
rare among the politicians of his generation; and he showed an equally 
notable courage in refusing to be deflected from his path by the gibes 
of his Irish political opponents.^ 

If the merit of the Irish Free State, Bulgaria and Poland in fulfil¬ 
ling their obHgations under the Covenant in the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute deserves an honourable mention for the reasons here sug¬ 
gested, it would be logical to discount, in corresponding measure, 
the merit of the states members of the Little Entente and the Balkan 
Entente, since these were states which, like France and the U.S.S.R., 
were obsessed, beyond the average degree, with a sense of insecurity, 
while, unhke France, they had no special hopes of Italian support 
to weigh in the balance of interest against the advantage which they 
stood to gain from a successful vindication of the general principle 
of collective security. The Turks and Greeks and Jugoslavs positively 
disliked and feared Italy,^ and their Rumanian and Czechoslovak 
associates were under no temptation to show indulgence to Hungary’s 
patroness. These political considerations far outweighed the serious 
material sacrifices which the participation in economic sanctions 
exacted from Jugoslavia and Rumania at any rate. During the crisis 

^ In facing his constituents after his return from Geneva, Mr. de Valera is 
reported to have defended his policy by putting to them the question: ‘If I 
am on the road to Heaven, and if I see a man whom I don’t much like travel¬ 
ling side by side with me in the same direction, am I to change my course 
because of that ? ’ The writer of this Survey, who spent a few days in Dublin 
in November 1936, soon discovered that if any Irishman with whom he dis¬ 
cussed the international crisis expressed a sympathy for Italy, he could be 
sure of obtaining an answer in the affirmative if he asked his interlocutor: 
‘ Then are you a supporter of Mr. Cosgrave ? ’ 

* The complementary Turkish sympathy for Abyssinia was shown officially 
by the despatch, from Angora to Addis Ababa, of the first Turkish chargi 
d'affaires that had been accredited to the Ethiopian Government since the 
General War of 1914-18, and the first Turkish military attachd that had ever 
been posted in Abyssinia. The cJiargd d'affaires arrived before, the military 
attacks after, the outbreak of hostilities in East Africa. In an unofficial but 
more effective way, Turkish good-will was also shown by the enlistment of 
a ^stinguished Turkish soldier, Vehib Pasha, in the Ethiopian service as a 
military adviser. Vehib Pasha was posted to the vital section of the southern 
front which covered Jigjiga and Harrar. 
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precipitated by the presentation of ‘the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan’, 
the Councils of the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente met in 
joint session, under the chairmanship of Monsieur Titulescu, on the 
20th December, 1935, and announced that they had ‘renewed their 
decision in favour of a strict and loyal application of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and also in favour of common action among 
themselves in the circumstances of the moment’. 

The South African attitude is perhaps sufficiently interesting, both 
for its own sake and for its effect upon public opinion and upon 
governmental policy in Great Britain, to deserve a rather closer 
examination. 

As early as the 12th August a note of alarm was sounded by so 
experienced and authoritative a statesman as General Smuts, in an 
interview which contained the following passage: 

If Italy becomes seriously involved in Abyssinia and is badly crippled 
there by a long conflict, a very serious position may be created in 
Europe. 

It is possible that Great Britain may be able to keep out of this as 
far as Europe is concerned, but a great conflict in Africa, on the borders 
of British territory, must have serious repercussions on British territories 
in North Africa as well as the Sudan and Egypt. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the invasion of Abyssinia by Italy 
will arouse anxious feelings aU over Africa between White and Black. 
We have seen what effect the Russo-Japanese War had in raising feeling 
between Europe and Asia, and this Abyssinian adventure by Italy 
may be most far-reaching in its effect on the African mind. 

The African does not look on the European as an enemy, but this 
trouble may raise intense racial colour feeling and make the position 
of the European much more difficult. It may spread all over the African 
continent. You may find that every African will sympathize with 
Abyssinia. 

The fear that an Italian attack upon Abyssinia might ‘upset rela¬ 
tions between Black and White throughout the World’ was echoed 
by the Union Minister for Agriculture, Colonel Reitz, in an interview 
which he gave on the 19th August upon his return from a visit to 
Europe. And on the 4th Septeipber the Union Prime Minister, General 
Hertzog, declared in a pubhc speech, with reference to the Italo- 
Abyssinian crisis: 

In my opinion it is the beginning of a long, and, if we must judge 
from what has gone before, one of the bloodiest and cruellest periods 
the World has ever known. 

On the 8th September General Hertzog issued an ofidcial statement 
declaring the attitude of the South African Government to be ‘that 
the League should do its duty ’. 
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Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech of the 11th September at Geneva was 
warmly approved by South African public opinion; and it was followed 
up on the 13th, in the same international forum, by a speech from the 
South African delegate to the Assembly of the League, in which Mr. 
te Water gave voice to the two fears that were now haunting South 
African minds: the fear of a new partition of Africa by violence, and 
the fear of a wholesale militarization of native African populations 
which were, or might come to be, under the rule of certain European 
Powers.^ Nor was this indignation and dismay at the behaviour of 
Italy confined to South Africans in high places. On the 12th August 
a protest against the subsidizing, by the Union Government, of the 
export of meat for the Italian troops in East Africa was addressed to 
General Hertzog by the General Secretary of the South African Trades 
and Labour Council; and on the 31st August the dockworkers at 
Capetown decided to refuse to load frozen beef into an Italian ship. 
This action was supported by the Cape Federation of Trades against 
General Hertzog’s strongly expressed remonstrances, while the ques¬ 
tion of the subsidy became the subject of a stubborn political con¬ 
troversy. 

On the 18th October the danger of the militarization of the man¬ 
power of the Empire of Ethiopia in the event of its being conquered 
by Italy was underlined by General Smuts in a speech delivered at 
Pretoria and by Sir Abe Bailey in a letter published in London on 
the same day in the columns of The Times, By this time the anti- 
Italian feeling in the Union was running high; and South Africa 
was the first state member of the League to report that it had put 
into force all the sanctions that were recommended in October by the 
Committee of Eighteen.^ These measures were brought into effect by 
a proclamation issued in Pretoria on the 30th of that month. 

On the 9th November Sir Abe Bailey returned to the charge, on 
the question of the militarization of the Blacks, in a letter which was 
published in The Daily Telegraph on the 11th; and on the latter day, 
which was the anniversary of Armistice Day, General Smuts, at 
Pretoria, delivered a message of encouragement. 

The League was not moribund or on its last legs, but only finding its 
feet. It was only at the beginning of its career. Henceforth it would 
more and more stand forth as a determined foe to that imperialism, 
that spirit of aggressive expansion and annexation characteristic of the 
old pre-War order, which it was fondly thought was killed in the Great 
War, but which was once more showing its horrid head in world affairs. 

^ Passages from this speech are quoted, in another context, on pp. 190-1, 
below. 

* See pp. 223 aeqq,^ below. 
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On the 4th December, at Johannesburg, the Union Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Hofmeyr, declared that the South Africans, ‘ as a Govern¬ 
ment and a nation’, were ‘determined that nothing’ should ‘interfere 
with the carrying out of’ their ‘obligations under the League 
Covenant’. And on the same day in London, at a meeting of the 
General Council of the League of Nations Union, a message was read 
from General Smuts in which the South African statesman con¬ 
gratulated this private society in the United Kingdom on ‘ the marked 
effect which its propaganda’ had ‘produced on public opinion’. 

So far from sympathizing with the Italians as fellow White men 
who had set themselves to subdue the last remaining stronghold of 
rampant Black Barbarism, the Afrikanders sympathized with the 
Amharas as a fellow African nation that was fighting for its indepen¬ 
dence and for its life against a fresh wave of European imperialism 
which was a menace to the whole African continent. And these 
feelings seem to have been genuinely felt by South African White 
men who at that very moment were agitating for the withdrawal of 
the provincial franchise in the Cape Province from their coloured 
fellow subjects. To an Italian or even an English observer this 
dualism in the South African attitude might seem difficult to com¬ 
prehend. Yet the genuineness of the South African sympathy with 
Abyssinia was demonstrated once again in the vehemence of the dis¬ 
approval with which ‘the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan’ was received by 
South African public opinion. 

While the Portuguese were moved by the same strong feelings 
as the South Africans—and this on much the same grounds—^the 
Spaniards, who at this date had no African colonies, worth consider¬ 
ing, left to lose, were more powerfully moved by a lively sense of their 
own weakness and of Italy’s close neighbourhood. When it came to 
the point Spain fulfilled her obligations under the Covenant like her 
Latin-American daughter republics; but on the 3rd October, 1935, 
the Government had to reject a demand, put forward in the Cortes 
at Madrid, that Spain should declare her neutrality in the Italo- 
Abyssinian war, instead of playing her due part in the frustration of 
the aggressor; and at a later stage the Spanish Government appear 
to have shown considerable perturbation on receiving the inquiry— 
addressed by the British Government to all states members of the 
League with coast-lines on the Mediterranean—^as to whether they 
would be prepared to lend the British Navy their material support 
in the event of an Italian attack on Great Britain on account of her 
fulfilment of her obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant.^ 

^ For this British inquiry, see section (viii) below. 
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The Spanish misgivings over the implementation of Article 16 
were shared by the Swiss—and this, perhaps, on more substantial 
grounds. Yet Switzerland, too, when it came to the point, ranged 
herself with the overwhelming majority of her fellow states members 
of the League who applied economic sanctions against Italy, instead 
of with the defaulting trio consisting of Austria, Hungary and 
Albania. The main licence that Switzerland allowed herself, as a con¬ 
cession to her anxiety to preserve her inherited neutral status, was 
to maintain her embargo upon the export of war-materials to 
Abyssinia, while placing a corresponding embargo upon the export 
of the same commodities to Italy. Besides this, Switzerland took 
account of her geographical proximity to Italy by refraining from 
applying completely the Committee of Eighteen’s recommendation 
that states members of the League should decline to receive Italian 
exports. And in the third place the terms of the Swiss-Italian-German 
convention of the 13th October, 1909, debarred Switzerland from 
interrupting the traffic between Italy and Germany across Swiss 
territory through the St. Gothard tunnel.^ On the whole, however, 
Swiss policy in this crisis was governed less by special Swdss considera¬ 
tions, and more by the general consideration of upholding inter¬ 
national law and order, than had been expected by some foreign 
observers. 

The embarrassment of the Swiss Government over the applica¬ 
tion of Article 16 against Ital3^ was trivial by comparison with the 
embarrassment which the Austrian Government had to face on the 
internal as well as on the international front. 

On the internal front Dr. von Schuschnigg’s administration had 
to cope with a wave of popular sympathy in Austria for the Abys- 
sinians, as fellow victims of the South Tirolese Austrians under the 
heel of Italian imperialism—^a sympathy which was reinforced by 
indignation at seeing the men of military age in the South Tirol being 
conscripted by the Italian Government and shipped overseas in order 
to risk, and perhaps lose, their lives for the sake of Italian ambitions 
at the Abyssinians’ expense. Some hundreds, or possibly thousands, 
of post-war Italian subjects of Austrian nationality in the South 
Tirol made good their escape across the Italo-Austrian frontier rather 
than obey Signor Mussolini’s mobilization order; and these refugees 
remained within the post-war Austrian frontiers—as living testi- 

^ Article 3 of this convention ran as follows: ‘Sauf les cas de force majeure, 
la Suisse assurera Pexploitation du chemin de fer du St. Gothard contre toute 
interruption. Toutefois la Suisse a le droit de prendre les mesures n^cessaires 
pour le maintien de la neutrality et pour la dyfense du pays.’ 
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monies to the oppressiveness of the Italian yoke—except in so far 
as they travelled on into Germany. The experience of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy itself, during the War of 1914-18, indicated that the 
political effect of this exodus was likely to be ineradicable. During 
those years the non-German and non-Magyar subject nationalities 
of the Danubian Monarchy, who had sullenly endured a distasteful 
alien regime in peace time, had made up their minds that they could 
no longer bear to live under a political system that had the physical 
power, as well as the legal right, to compel them to fight and die for 
the defeat of their own national aspirations. The mobilization of the 
Czech, Polish, Slovene, Slovak, Ukrainian, Jugoslav and Rumanian 
subjects of the Dual Monarchy in 1914 had been the fatal act which 
had made the break-up of the Monarchy in 1918 inevitable; and on 
this precedent it might be prophesied that the liberation of the South 
Tirol from Italian rule was likely to be the ultimate consequence of 
Signor Mussolini’s mobilization of the South-Tirolese Austrians for 
his African adventure in 1935. By this act the South Tirolese ques¬ 
tion had been reopened with a violence that might prevent it from 
being closed again until the Itahan flag had been withdrawn from 
the Brenner to some line between Botzen and Trento. 

In the face of a public opinion at home which had been thus in¬ 
flamed by the sight of South-Tirolese refugees into feeling that, after 
all, Italy was Austria’s hereditary enemy, the Austrian Government’s 
posture of standing by Italy, on the ground of her being Austria’s 
special friend and benefactress, was sufficiently difficult to maintain; 
yet this domestic problem was not more formidable than the inter¬ 
national embarrassments to which Dr. von Schuschnigg and his 
colleagues were exposing themselves. By defaulting—and this with 
only two accomplices—on obligations under the Covenant which fifty- 
two other states members of the League were agreeing to honour, the 
Austrian Government were not merely displaying an invidious ingrati¬ 
tude for past services rendered to Austria by the League which had been 
at least as valuable as any benefits that had been conferred upon Austria 
by Italy individually; in the same act the Austrian Government were 
putting themselves out of court, in advance, against the day (which 
might come at any time) when it might be Austria’s turn, instead of 
Abyssinia’s, to call upon her fellow states members of the League to 
honour their engagements by coming to her assistance against an 
aggressor. 

In terms of sheer BealpoUtik, it was by no means clear in October 
1935 that it was worth Austria’s while to forfeit her claim to protec¬ 
tion by the League for the sake of preserving her claim to protection 
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by Italy. If Italy’s strength were gradually drained out of Europe 
by the demands of her Afiican war, it might be expected that the 
time would come when Italy would cease to be capable of making a 
military demonstration on the Brenner of the kind that had saved 
the Dollfuss regime in Austria after Dr. Dollfuss’s own death in July 
1934. And Herr Hitler would assuredly be quick to take advantage 
of a situation in which Italy no longer had the power, and the League 
no longer had the duty, to intervene in order to prevent the Anschluss 
of Austria to the Third Reich. These agonizing questions were 
answered by Dr. von Schuschnigg and his colleagues, in the autumn 
of 1935, in favour of staking the whole future of their regime upon 
the maintenance of the Italian protectorate. To an outside observer 
this choice seemed at the time so ill-advised—even from the nakedly 
Machiavellian point of view—that it could hardly be ascribed to an 
objective judgment in favour of the arguments supporting it, but 
pointed rather to the existence of a personal tie between Dr. von 
Schuschnigg and Signor Mussolini which, in the Austrian Chancellor’s 
eyes, must have been indispensable for the maintenance of his own 
position in his own country. 

If this was the impression which Dr. von Schuschnigg’s policy 
made upon impartial observers, nothing could have been more agree¬ 
able to Dr. Goebbels’s Propaganda Ministry in Berlin, which had been 
proclaiming aU along that, under the mask of a championship of an 
alleged Austrian nationalism. Dr. Dollfuss and Dr. von Schuschnigg 
were in reality ‘the running dogs of a foreign imperialism’ (to apply 
the apt term of abuse with which the Chinese nationalists sought to 
discredit their own Chinese opponents during the anti-foreign cam¬ 
paign in China in 1925-6).^ In fact. Signor Mussolini’s wilful act of 
aggression in Africa had compelled the unhappy Dr. von Schuschnigg 
at Vienna to assume, before the eyes of a disapproving World, the 
humiliating role that had always been ascribed to him by his National- 
Socialist adversaries. 

While the Austrian Government showed the utmost embarrass¬ 
ment in making this painful and momentous choice of ranging them¬ 
selves at the Italian Government’s side in October 1935, the Hungarian 
Government marched into the Mussolinian camp with a gesture of 
truculence, and almost with an air of glee, that aroused a widespread 
disapproval and resentment throughout the World—^in contrast to 
the measure of understanding and sympathy which the public opinion 
of Mankind had found itself able to extend to Dr. von Schuschnigg. 
The marked difference of manner with which the Austrian and 
^ See the Survey for 1926, p. 339. 
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Hungarian Governments took an identical step perceptibly increased 
the unpopularity of Hungary, without perceptibly diminishing the 
popularity of Austria, in the eyes of the international public. 


( h ) The Attitudes of Germany, the United States and Egypt 

Having now passed in review the attitudes of the states members 
of the League of Nations towards the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, we 
may go on to consider the attitudes of three neutral countries— 
Grermany, the United States and Egypt—which were each, in various 
ways, capable of exercising a great and even perhaps a decisive in¬ 
fluence upon the outcome of the crisis, while at the same time all 
three of them were tom, like Austria, between conflicting and perhaps 
incompatible considerations. 

In the matter of influencing the outcome of the crisis, Egypt and 
Germany, as well as the United States, had it in their power to in¬ 
crease or diminish, rather seriously, the effectiveness of the economic 
sanctions that were being imposed upon Italy by the states members 
of the League; and while even Germany—not to speak of Egypt— 
was not a factor in the economic life of the World which could be 
compared, for importance, with the United States, the European and 
the Afncan neutral’s intrinsic economic inferiority to the American 
neutral was offset to some extent by a geographical proximity— 
to the metropolitan territory of the aggressor state in the one case, 
and to the seat of war in the other. From the strategical standpoint, 
again, the position of both Germany and Egypt was a more vital 
element in the international situation arising from Italy’s act of 
aggression than the position of the United States. For although, 
during the last three months of the year 1935, it is possible that an 
uncertainty as to the line which the United States Government would 
take may have been one of the considerations that deterred Mr. 
Baldwin from entertaining any idea of subjecting the aggressor to a 
blockade, it may be guessed that the fear of an American assertion 
of neutral rights at sea was not one of those secret terrors that kept 
the lips of the British Prime Minister sealed. If his nights were in¬ 
deed disturbed by nightmares, these nerve-racking visions are more 
likely to have been mental pictures of British troops and warships 
being overwhelmed by Italian tanks and sleds and aeroplanes on 
Egyptian territory or territorial waters, or of the German Reichswehr 
crossing the Rhine. The possibiUty of an Italian attack upon the 
British forces in Egypt was undoubtedly the acutest anxiety of the 
British Government at this time, while the French Government, for 
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their part, were afraid, above all things, lest Herr Hitler should take 
advantage of the break-up of ‘the Stresa Front’ (as he did, in the 
end, on the 7th March, 1936) in order to reoccupy, without asking 
leave, the demilitarized zone of German territory in the Rhineland. 
This fear of some German military coup in Transalpine Europe was 
undoubtedly by far the strongest of the various political considera¬ 
tions which were all the time tempting the French and British Govern¬ 
ments to treat Signor Mussohni with the utmost leniency, and even 
indulgence, that could be represented by diplomatic ingenuity as 
being consistent with the terms of the League Covenant. 

Herr Hitler might perhaps have taken advantage of the situa¬ 
tion sooner than he did—^that is to say, without waiting until five 
months after Italy had been proclaimed an aggressor—^if he, too, had 
not been distracted by a conflict between incompatible considera¬ 
tions. Was the master of the Third Reich to throw his weight 
into the Mussolinian or into the Genevan scale, or was he rather to 
distribute it between the two scales with a neutral evenness ? In 
defying the League of Nations and denouncing the collective system 
of security and repudiating his own international undertakings, 
Signor Mussolini, in Herr Hitler’s eyes, was perhaps unwillingly but 
nevertheless effectively fighting Herr Hitler’s battle. For in the inter¬ 
national field it was one of Herr Hitler’s main contentions, in this 
chapter of his foreign policy, that the so-called principle of collective 
security was a mere diplomatic screen behind which the Powers that 
had emerged with great possessions from the scramble in 1914-18 
were seeking to perpetuate the post-war status quo in their own short¬ 
sightedly selfish interests. Thus, in Herr Hitler’s eyes, the Covenant 
represented a system which was not only hypocritical and immoral 
but was also doomed to be ephemeral because it was a defiance of the 
natural law that Life involves Change. And therefore the Fuhrer 
could not but rejoice to see the Duce thrusting his mailed fist through 
the paper scenery of the Genevan stage, and could not but hope that 
this scenery really was a sham, as both he and his Italian confrere 
had confidently declared it to be. For suppose that, instead of poking 
his fingers through a screen, Mussolini were to run his head against 
a brick wall and collapse in a concussion instead of dramatically 
sweeping all this post-war bric-a-brac out of the international arena: 
What would happen then ? Why, then, the result of Signor Mussolini’s 
bold experiment might be to place the collective system on permanent 
foundations instead of dealing it its coup de grdce ; and then what 
might become of Herr Hitler’s own ambitions in the international 
field? Worse than that, a defeat at the hands of the Genevan 
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institution might seriously weaken Signor Mussolini’s standing, even if 
it did not shake him quite off his pedestal; and this might have unto¬ 
ward effects upon Herr Hitler’s own foothold; for the goodly company 
of contemporary dictators was patently subject to the same law of 
dynamics—or of sympathetic magic—as a file of tin soldiers or a row 
of ninepins. If one piece were once knocked over, all the others in 
the line might go down with a run as the impact of the original blow 
was passed on from one to the other. 

If these considerations had been all that Herr Hitler had to take 
into account, he might have ranged himself at Signor Mussolini’s 
side shoulder to shoulder with Dr. von Schuschnigg. It was, however, 
decidedly more difficult for the Chancellor of the Third Reich to 
align himself with the Chancellor of the Austrian Republic than it 
was for the President of the Council of Ministers of the Irish Free 
State to travel the same road as the Prime Minister of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government at Westminster. An unsolved Austrian ques¬ 
tion was a gulf between the Italian and the German dictator which 
was too wide and too deep for Herr Hitler to cross. 

It will be seen that Signor Mussolini’s act of aggression had im¬ 
paled Herr Hitler on the horns of a dilemma. If he were to leave his 
Italian counterpart to his fate he would be running the risk of allow¬ 
ing the principle of collective security to score a perhaps decisive 
success, and at the same time be allowing the legend of the invincibility 
of dictators to suffer a perhaps fatally damaging exposure. On the 
other hand, if he were to intervene in a way that would ensure Signor 
Mussolini’s triumph, Herr Hitler would be deliberately fortifying, 
and not simply preserving, the most serious obstacle to the realiza¬ 
tion of his own darling ambition: the Anschluss of Austria to the 
Third Reich. The divergent pull of these two almost diametrically 
contrary considerations resolved itself into a policy of neutrality 
under which Grermany refrained on the one hand jfrom participating 
in the League sanctions and on the other hand from expanding her 
trade with Italy much beyond the volume at which it had stood before 
the sanctions were imposed. 

A resolution of divergent forces was likewise the determinant of 
the policy of the United States. In American public opinion, as 
evoked by the Italo-Abyssinian confiict, three distinct tendencies 
could be discerned.^ 

^ These three tendencies come out very clearly in the compte rendu of a 
‘conference for university men on neutrality and collective action* which was 
held on the 6th-7th February, 1936, in New York under the auspices of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Out of seventeen university men of the younger 
generation—drawn from Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and Yale—^four 
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In the first place there were the advocates of the traditional 
American policy of insisting, up to the hilt, upon the enjoyment of 
neutral rights (as these were understood according to the non-moral 
modern conception of international law which had prevailed in the 
Western World during the four centuries ending in a.d. 1914). This 
traditional American policy represented a compromise between the 
two guiding principles of foreign policy with which the new-born 
republic had emerged from the Revolutionary War of a.d. 1775-83: 
on the one hand a determination to avoid all foreign (which meant, 
in practice, all European) entanglements, and on the other hand a 
no less vehement determination to assert the new-found national 
sovereignty of the United States against all comers. The observance 
of the former of these two guiding principles had saved the Americans 
from being involved in belligerency upon the outbreak of either of 
the two general wars—^the war of 1792-1815 and the war of 1914-18 
—^which had taken place since the achievement of American in¬ 
dependence ; on the other hand, the simultaneous insistence upon the 
second of the two principles—that is, upon the traditional privileges 
of sovereignty—had in both cases involved the United States in 
belligerency before the war came to a close. 

During and immediately after the General War of 1914-18 the 
prevailing impulse in the United States was to continue to insist 
upon the sovereign right of trading, as a neutral, with a belligerent, 
even if this did involve the loss of American neutrality before the 
fighting was over. This was the meaning of the United States’ inter¬ 
vention in the war against Germany in 1917, and it was also the 
meaning of her determination to attain naval parity with the British 
Empire—an aim which she duly accomplished between 1916 and 
1930. This traditional policy was supported for a political reason by 
nationalists who valued the assertion of American sovereignty for its 
own sake, and for an economic reason by business men who stood to 
earn high profits by selling essential supplies to belligerents at war 
prices. In the last war, however, in which the United States had 
asserted her sovereign neutral rights at the ultimate cost of becoming 
a belligerent herself, the price of belligerency for the American people 
had been conscription for active military service in Europe for aU 
male citizens of suitable age and physique; and, in the light of this 

proved to be isolationists and five collectivists, while eight were in favour of 
the maintenance of the traditional American policy of neutrality, with some 
attenuation of the traditional American conception of neutral rights. State¬ 
ments of the three points of view by the respective spokesmen of each party 
were published in a brochure, under the title cited between inverted commas 
above, by the Council on Fmreign Relations. 
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experience, the American public in the post-war years was susceptible 
to the suggestion that, under a smoke-screen of patriotism, a small 
minority of profiteers had snatched their exorbitant gains out of a 
war which was no concern of the United States, and had made the 
American people at large foot the bill by paying a blood-tax. This 
way of looking at the picture placed the traditional American policy 
in an odious light from the standpoint of the American man-in-the- 
street; and, if once this view were accepted, the moral was evident. 
The traditional American policy of insistence upon neutral rights was a 
‘ramp ’ on the part of ‘the interests ’ at the expense of the true interest 
of the American commonweal. The objective which represented the 
true interest of the American people, and which therefore ought to 
be pursued at any price, was not the liberty of a few Americans 
to trade with the belligerents, but the Hberty of all Americans to 
safeguard themselves against being called upon to lay down their 
lives for the profit of a minority in a quarrel between foreigners. 

From this root there sprang up, during the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian War on the 3rd October, 
1935, a doctrine which was a new portent in the field of American 
foreign policy—^the doctrine that the supreme and overriding interest 
of the United States, in face of a war between other parties, was not 
the vindication of American neutral rights, but the preservation of 
American non-belligerency as the highest good of the American people 
in such circumstances. 

These were the two opposing programmes of foreign policy which 
contended with one another overtly for the captivation of American 
public opinion during the last three months of the year 1935. There 
was also a third line of policy—^too heretical to be openly avowed— 
which was rife among the ‘highbrows’, and which the President of 
the Republic and the officials of the State Department were gravely 
suspected of wishing to pursue if they dared. This third line was a 
cautious support of the collective system of international relations 
from a conviction of the rightness and the expediency of international 
solidarity for the vindication of the rule of law in world affairs. This 
was, however, no more than a fad of the intelligentsia —a class \»^hich 
was even smaller and weaker in America than it was in Europe—^and 
it was a heresy to which no American intellectual who was in an 
official position, however eminent, could subscribe publicly without 
running the risk of being swiftly thrown out of office. Accordingly 
it was not practical politics for the Administration, and not good 
business for any private political propagandist organization, to 
advocate openly and directly a collectivist policy, even in the most 
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drastically attenuated form, as the proper policy for the United 
States; and the American collectivists’ only hope of making any 
headway along their own highly unpopular course was to trim 
their sails in such fashion as to catch the wind of one of the two other 
programmes and then beat their way, in the wind’s eye, by skilful 
and industrious tacking. 

As it happened, the course which would have been prescribed by 
an American programme of supporting the principle of collective 
security coincided, in practice, with the course which was actually 
prescribed by an American programme of isolationism as an ultimate 
and overriding objective of American foreign policy. For isolationism 
meant severing all economic relations with both belligerents in order 
to make sure of avoiding the risk of being drawn into belligerency 
through falling into a dispute with either belligerent over the question 
of the neutral’s right of trading with each of them; and if the United 
States did take such independent action in her own interests, this 
would chime in with the action which the states members of the 
League of Nations were taking, in pursuance of the Covenant, on behalf 
of collective security. A bilateral American economic boycott of both 
Italy and Abyssinia would complete, and thereby render effective, 
the League members’ unilateral boycott of Italy—and it would 
accomplish this result without rendering ineffective the League 
members’ deliberate discrimination in favour of Abyssinia, since 
Abyssinia would still be able to purchase from the states members of 
the League (other than Albania, Hungary, Austria and Switzerland) 
the supplies that the United States would be withholding from her 
and from Italy indiscriminately. 

On this reckoning the collective-minded minority in the United 
States threw its influence into the scales in favour of the new pro¬ 
gramme of isolationism as against the old policy of insisting upon 
neutral rights. But it was perhaps questionable whether this support 
—disinterested and enlightened though it was—did not hinder rather 
than help the isolationist cause; for it brought the isolationists under 
suspicion of ‘playing Europe’s game’; and the tradition of positive 
political ill will towards Europe was still so strong in the United 
States that any programme for an American policy would be seriously 
discredited in the eyes of a large section of the American public if it 
could be shown to work out for Europe’s advantage, even if it were 
also demonstrably advantageous for the American people, and even 
if the benefit to Europe were quite incidental and unintentional. 
Accordingly the advocates of the old-fashioned programme of insist¬ 
ing upon neutral rights seized eagerly upon the point that the 
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newfangled programme of isolationism was welcome to the League 
of Nations and to its American supporters; and they did their utmost 
to transfer the whole debate to this ground, as an easier option than 
the rather formidable task of rebutting their opponents’ argument 
that isolationism, rather than neutral rights, represented the true 
interest of the American man-in-the-street. 

These were the lines—^rather captious and perverse lines in the sight 
of a neutral observer—^that were taken by a domestic controversy in 
the United States which was of momentous importance for the out¬ 
come of the contest in the international arena between Italy and her 
fellow states members of the League. 

As for Egypt, who was the third of the three important neutral 
parties in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, she, too, was pulled in con¬ 
trary directions by considerations arising out of her own special 
position. 

In the first place, Egyptian public opinion was unanimously and 
keenly sympathetic towards Abyssinia as the victim of a predatory 
attack on Italy’s part; and this sympathy had several roots. There 
was a religious and ecclesiastical link between the Coptic Christian 
minority of the Egyptian people and the Amharas, who were not 
only their coreligionists but had also originally acquired their common 
Monophysite Christianity from an Egyptian source and still imported 
from Egypt the successive primates of the Ethiopian Monophysite 
Church—^thisoffice of Abuna {Arabice, ‘OurFather’) being reserved, 
by prescription, for being held by an Egyptian monk who was the 
nominee of the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. Since the Copts were 
largely Egyptian Nationalists in feeling, and were influential—out 
of proportion to their numerical strength in the population—in the 
counsels of the Wafd, this special link between the Amharas and the 
Copts had the effect of a general Unk between the Ethiopian and 
Egyptian peoples. At the same time, the Egyptian sympathy for 
Abyssinia rested on broader foundations; for in Egypt, as in Abys¬ 
sinia, there was a strongly pronounced tendency towards a Muslim- 
Christian union sacrie in the face of an aggressive IVankish imperialism; 
and, over and above this, the Egyptians, as an African people that 
was aspiring to recover its independence after having been long 
deprived of it, had a special fellow feeling for the Abyssinians as a 
sister African people which was in danger of losing its independence 
after having managed to preserve it—^alone among African peoples^— 
down to this date. 

^ In addition to Abyssinia, there were two other African countries—^Liberia 
and the Union of South Africa—^which were independent in A.n. 1935; but 
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This positive and spontaneous Egyptian sympathy for Abyssinia 
was reinforced by an anxiety lest the unprovoked aggression on Italy’s 
part, of which Abyssinia was the victim to-day, might threaten Egypt 
to-morrow, should Signor Mussolini bring his Abyssinian adventure 
to a successful issue in spite of the military resistance of the Abyssinians 
and the economic sanctions that were being applied by the states 
members of the League. Egypt was nearer and more accessible than 
Abyssinia was to an Italian invader; she lacked the natural defences 
with which Abyssinia was endowed by her physical configuration; 
she was an intrinsically far more desirable prey; and the Italians 
already had a lodgment in Egypt in the shape of an Italian community, 
nearly 70,000 strong, which, like most of the other foreign communities 
in Egypt, was still in unattenuated enjoyment of those extra-territorial 
privileges which were one of Egypt’s disagreeable legacies from the 
old Ottoman regime. 

Now that a Fascist Italian imperialism w as on the war-path on 
two sides of Egypt—in Ethiopia as well as in Libya—^the Egyptians 
apx)reciated the wisdom of Aesop’s dog, who preferred to keep his 
old blood-sated ticks rather than to exchange them for new voracious 
ones. In 1935 the Egyptians were frankly ready to declare that, if 
they must continue to put up with the domination of some foreign 
Power, pending the attainment of complete independence, then it 
w^as less perilous, as well as less unpleasant, to remain in the hands 
of a sated Pow er, like Great Britain, than to fall into the hands of a 
hungry Power like Italy. Accordingly the Egyptian, like the Irish, 
Government refused to allow their policy in the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict to be determined by the mere distastefulness of following a 
British lead. Egyi)t was the only state non-member of the League of 
Nations which apj^hed in full against Italy the sanctions that were 
recommended to the states members by the Committee of Eighteen. 
And when British naval and aerial and military reinforcements began 
to arrive in Egypt in the autumn of 1935 the Egyptians’ first reaction 
was to welcome their presence—^for the first time in the history of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

If, however, the Egyptians were convinced—as a result of Signor 
Mussolini’s aggressive demonstrations on the Italian side of the 
frontier between Egypt and Libya—of the desirability of a permanent 
co-operation between Egypt and Great Britain, their second thoughts 

both the Liberians and the White South Africans were recent arrivals—the 
Liberians having only come from America since the nineteenth century and 
the South Africans from Europe since the seventeenth—^whereas the Amharas 
had arrived in Africa from Asia before the beginning of the Christian Era. 

n H 
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were that it had now become urgently necessary to place Anglo- 
Egyptian relations on a regular footing in the shape of a freely 
negotiated treaty between the two countries to cover the four 
points that had remained unsettled ever since the unilateral British 
declaration of a limited Egyptian independence on the 28th 
February, 1922.^ 

Hitherto the settlement of these outstanding issues between Egypt 
and Great Britain had been treated by both parties as a matter which 
could always bear postponement and on which they could therefore 
each indulge in exhibitions of intransigence which were as gratifying 
to a public at home as they were fatal to the prospects of any agree¬ 
ment between the two Governments. In the autumn of 1935 both 
the Egyptians and the English suddenly woke up to find that the 
rather irresponsible dilatoriness of which they had hitherto made 
almost a virtue on both sides had now resulted in their being overtaken 
by a situation which was disagreeably dangerous for them both. The 
Egyptians now saw their country in imminent danger of becoming a 
theatre of war between tw^o European Great Powers in a quarrel in 
w^hich Egypt had no voice and in a juridical position in which the 
Egyptian Government were politically no more able to proclaim 
their neutrality de jure than they were militarily competent to defend 
it de facto. At any moment Alexandria might be bombarded from 
the sea and Cairo bombed from the air and the Delta invaded from the 
desert, while the inhabitants of Egypt would be as helpless to save 
themselves from these dreadful calamities as if they were part of the 
inanimate scenery of their country instead of being its citizens. On 
the other side the English—with Signor Mussolini’s hand outstretched 
over the vital Egyptian node of the British Empire’s strategic and 
commercial lines of communication—now probably realized more 
vividly than ever before the desirability of establishing relations of 
mutual goodwill and confidence with the people of a country in which 
the British Empire’s footing was at once so important and so pre¬ 
carious. Supposing, for example, that an insurrection on the scale of 
that of 1919 had rankled out of the anti-British riots which had been 
provoked, before the end of the year, by Sir Samuel Hoare’s procras¬ 
tination over the opening of Anglo-Egyptian negotiations: in such 
an event, would the British have been able to cope simultaneously 
with the Egyptians in their rear and with the Italians on their Libyan 
front ? These chastening reflections, which duly occurred to the wiser 
minds on both sides, did result, after Sir Samuel Hoare had been 
succeeded at the Foreign Office in Whitehall by Mr. Anthony Eden, 
^ See The History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. vi, pp. 203-4. 
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in the initiation of a fresh attempt, which will be recorded in a later 
volume of this series, to arrive at a comprehensive Anglo-Egyptian 
settlement. 

(i) The Attitude of the Holy See 

Up to this point in our survey of human motives and attitudes in 
the matter of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict we have been marshaUing 
Mankind by nations and national Governments; and this method of 
review is unavoidable in any attempt to take stock of the behaviour 
of a generation which had allowed itself to fall into these national 
formations; yet even the nationalized human being of a.d. 1935 
could not be a Frenchman or an Englishman, or whatever his national 
docket might be, without first being just a man; and as a man he 
was not, even at this date, even in the totalitarian states, simply and 
solely a member of this or that national group. Besides being an 
Englishman or a Frenchman or an Italian or an Ethiopian, he was 
a White Man or a Black Man, and he was also, beyond this super¬ 
ficial distinction of race, a Christian or a Muslim or a Jew or a Hindu 
or a Buddhist or an adherent of some other religion or philosophy. 
These larger groupings and alignments still counted for something 
in human affairs, even in an age when the obsession with nationalism 
was threatening to swell into a monomania; and a survey of human 
feelings and opinions about the Italo-Abyssinian conflict would there¬ 
fore be incomplete if these other—non-national or supra-national— 
outlooks were to be ignored. 

In passing, at this point, from the national to the broader plane, 
we may begin by considering the attitude of the Holy See; for, since 
the conclusion of the Lateran Agreements of the 11th February, 1929, 
between Pope Pius XI and Signor Mussolini,^ the Papacy had been 
restored to the full exercise of the dual role which it had played in 
the World before the 20th September, 1870. Since 1929 the Pope 
was once again not only the ecclesiastical primate of an oecumenical 
church but also the political sovereign of a parochial state ; and 
although the infant state of the Vatican City differed from most of its 
contemporaries in being estabhshed upon a non-national basis, it was 
unavoidably implicated in international politics through the fact of 
being one among the local sovereignties into which the society of this 
age was divided. 

Moreover the Vatican city-state was peculiarly at the mercy of 
its sole territorial neighbour the Kingdom of Italy, in whose national 
domain the Vatican City constituted a minute foreign enclave. Nor 
was this geographical Einhreisung the only special link which bound 
^ See the Survey for 1929^ Part V, section (i). 
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the Holy See to the Italian national state. By a traditional custom 
which had been followed without a break since a.d. 1523, no member 
of the Catholic hierarchy who wa>B not also an Italian in nationality 
was ever elected by the College of Cardinals to sit in the chair of 
Palestinian Peter; and in the Papal Court, from the College of Car¬ 
dinals downwards, Italian nationals predominated, while Italian was 
de facto —though Latin might be de jure —^the language of Papal 
intercourse and even administration. In consequence, the personal 
relations of a majority of Vatican citizens were with people who were 
citizens of the Kingdom of Italy; and, since human nature was not 
eliminated by vows of celibacy, these uniquely close relations between 
the citizens of the two states—relations that were blameless in them¬ 
selves—^were perhaps bound to be reflected to some extent in the 
Vatican Government’s outlook and policy. When it is also borne in 
mind that all but an insignificant minority of the 41,176,671 in¬ 
habitants of Italy in 1935 were nominally, even if not whole-heartedly, 
members of the Catholic Church, and that this Italian membership 
was one of the most important contingents in the Catholic body 
ecclesiastic throughout the World, the strength of Signor Mussolini’s 
hold upon the Vatican will be appreciated. A study of the attitude 
of the Holy See towards the Italo-Abyssinian dispute in these cir¬ 
cumstances evokes, once again, a question which was raised by the 
signature and ratification of the Lateran Agreements In coming to 
terms with a Fascist Italy, had "the Prisoner of the Vatican’ really 
recovered his freedom, or had he perhaps paid for a release from his 
visible chains by submitting to a captivity which had become all the 
more onerous for being no longer avowed ? 

Some critics of the conduct of Pope Pius XI in this international 
crisis insinuated that the Vatican actually looked forward with a 
pleasurable anticipation to the prospect of an Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia, on the calculation that this coup de force might facilitate 
the propagation of Catholic Christianity among the Monophysite 
African Christians who would thus be brought under a CathoHc 
European Christian nation’s rule. This insinuation seems to have 
had no more solid a basis than an inference from the facts that Pope 
Pius XI took a special interest in the Catholic missionary work in 
Abyssinia^ and that, in general, the Abyssinian Government and 

^ See the Survey for 1929, pp. 476-8. 

* The Ethiopian College, which had been founded in 1930, was the only 
pontifical college that had its domicile within the frontiers of the Vatican 
city-state in 1935. The Pope gave a personal audience to the pupils of the 
Ethiopian College in July 1936. 
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people, for their part, had been unfavourable—and this on grounds 
of political caution, as well as on those of reKgious conservatism— 
to Catholic missionary propaganda in Abyssinia, ever since the Jesuits 
had been expelled from the country in a.d. 1633 for fear of their 
becoming involuntary, if not deliberate, agents of Portuguese im¬ 
perialistic designs upon Abyssinia’s political independence. If, in the 
light of this historical experience, the Vatican really had imagined 
in A.D. 1935 that an Italian military conquest of Abyssinia would 
promote the spread of Catholicism in East Africa, such a calculation 
would have betrayed a singular lack of ecclesiastical statesmanship; 
for it was manifest that Catholicism, as the national religion of Italy, 
would not stand to gain in popularity among a Monophysite Christian 
African population which had gone through the experience of being 
the victim of Italian military aggression. Indeed it could be pro¬ 
phesied that one of the lines that would be taken by the Amharan 
national resistance to an Italian domination would be a fanatical 
devotion to an ancestral form of Christianity which would be the 
last stronghold of Ethiopian national life if the Amharas were de¬ 
prived of their immemorially old political independence by a success¬ 
ful Italian act of conquest. There was, however, no serious evidence 
that any such foolish and immoral calculations of ecclesiastical im¬ 
perialism entered into the policy that was pursued by the Holy See 
in face of Signor Mussolini’s war of aggression. So far from that, the 
Pope made it clear that he regarded the war in East Africa as a 
terrible evil which he deeply deplored and which, for his own part, 
he would have averted if he had believed this to lie within his power. 
His utterances, as well as his whole bearing, showed that the charge 
of sympathizing with Signor Mussolini’s policy was an unfounded 
calumny; but, by the same token, the virtual impotence of the Papacy 
in this age to exert any effective moral influence upon the course of 
international affairs was demonstrated in 1935 as it had been demon¬ 
strated in 1914-18. 

The Pope’s first pubhc reference to the impending Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict was uttered on the 28th July, 1935, on the occasion of the 
reading of a decree for the eventual beatification of the first Apostolic 
(delegate in Abyssinia, the Venerable Giustino de Jacobis.^ In this 
context the Pope expressed a hope that ‘nothing’ would ‘happen 
except in accordance with truth, justice and charity’. On the 28th 
August, at Castel Gandolfo, in addressing an international congress 

^ Do Jacobis was an Italian missionary who had died in his mission field 
in 1860, more than twenty years before any Italian statesman had conceived 
aggressive political designs against Abyssinia’s independence. 
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of Catholic hospital nurses, he mentioned the forebodings abroad of 
an imminent Italian war of conquest, and observed that ‘ a war which 
was only of conquest would evidently be an unjust war—something 
which is inexpressibly sad and horrible’. At the same time he men¬ 
tioned the Italian contention that such a war would be just, because 
it would be for the defence of Italy’s colonial frontiers and for the 
expansion of a growing Italian population; and on those points he 
declared that "if the need of expansion is a fact of which account 
must be taken, the right of defence has certain limits which must be 
observed if this defence is not to become guilty’. Again, on the 8th 
September, in addressing, in the Basilica of St. Paul, a pilgrimage of 
ex-service men from sixteen different countries, he again expressed 
his hope for peace, and at the same time his desire that—"with justice 
and with peace’—^the hopes, the needs and the aims of "a great and 
good people, who ’ were his" own people ’, might be recognized, satisfied 
and assured. As late as the 26th September, in broadcasting a message 
to the American National Eucharistic Congress at Cleveland, Ohio, 
he made a last public appeal for peace in stronger terms than those 
which he had employed before. 

These declarations leave no doubt that the Pope abhorred Signor 
Mussolini’s attempt to provide for Italy’s national needs by making 
a cold-blooded war of aggression upon a weak and unoffending 
African people in breach of Italy’s treaty engagements as well as in 
defiance of all moral and religious laws; and it may be presumed 
that in private the Pope impressed his view strongly and persistently 
upon the dictator of his native country. On the 2nd October—which 
was the eve of the day that had been chosen by Signor Mussolini for 
opening fire in Africa—^the Vatican City remained dark and silent 
while, throughout Italy, the buildings were being illuminated and 
the church bells rung to inaugurate a public crime. But this aloof¬ 
ness was an expression of the neutrality of a sovereign independent 
prince, and not an expression of the moral censure of an ecclesiastical 
primate and a religious leader; for Benito Mussolini committed his 
enormous offence in the sight of God and Man without incurring 
any explicit public condemnation from the mouth of Achille Ratti. 

The Pope’s uneasy silence was defended by apologists on two main 
grounds. In the first place, it was suggested that his function was to 
lay down general principles of conduct without attempting to apply 
them to particular concrete cases. In the second place, it was suggested 
that he was bound to resign himself to the hard fact of his actual 
impotence; and that it ill became non-Catholics and non-Christians 
to upbraid him for a powerlessness which was largely due to their 
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own refusal to give him their allegiance. On the first of these points, 
it might perhaps be answered that the Catholic Church did prescribe 
quite precise and definite rules of practical conduct in many matters 
and that there was no religious or moral warrant for an abdication of 
ecclesiastical authority over the political portion of the field of human 
behaviour, since politics were no more exempt than anything else 
in the Universe from the cognizance of God. On the second point, it 
was perhaps pertinent to observe that the Italian nation and their 
Duce, who were the delinquents in this case, were officially neither 
non-Christians nor even heretics but, almost to a man. Catholics who 
at least nominally acknowledged the Pope’s ecclesiastical authority 
over themselves. An historian would reflect that a Gregory Vll—or 
even an Innocent IV!—would have staked his own personal fortunes, 
as well as the worldly interests of bis lofty ecclesiastical office, on an 
attempt to bring the tyrant-criminal to book, and that the exile or 
imprisonment of the Pontiff would have been the first act in a trial 
of strength between the spiritual and the temporal power which would 
have ended inexorably, sooner or later, in the capitulation or the 
death of the twentieth-century Romagnol successor of the medieval 
Henrys and Fredericks. 

The inaction of Pope Pius XI, which caused embarrassment and 
distress in many parts of the Catholic World outside the frontiers of 
Italy, was particularly painful to the Catholic community in Great 
Britain, and perhaps not least to Mgr. Hinsley, the recently appointed 
Archbishop of Westminster, who felt a close personal concern for the 
conversion of the African peoples to the Catholic Faith. In a public 
address delivered in London on the 13th October, 1935, Archbishop 
Hinsley drew a forceful picture of the enormity which the Italian 
aggressor was committing. 

Indignation has no bounds when we see that Africa, that ill-used 
continent of practically unarmed people, is made the focus and play¬ 
ground of scientific slaughter. The educated African—the 'intelligence’ 
of the native population, and nowadays there are many intelligent, 
cultured Africans—may well, and do, cry out: ‘You Europeans, have 
you not done enough to enslave us, to use us for your own ambitions 
and for your own avaricious purposes? We are weak now and not 
capable of uniting, but the day will come when the Black races of our 
country and the Black descendants of our forebears whom you made 
slaves for your commercialism wiU become conscious of their numbers 
and their power. ’ 

The same address, however, included an apologia for the Pope 
which must have been as painful in the ears of many Catholics as it 
was unconvincing to the minds of many outsiders. 
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What can the Pope do to prevent this or any other war ? He is a 
helpless old man with a small police force to guard himself, to guard the 
priceless treasures of the Vatican, and to protect his diminutive state, 
which ensures his due independence in the exercise of his universal right 
and duty to teach and to guide his followers of all races. Can he de¬ 
nounce a neighbouring Power—a Power armed with absolute control 
of everything and with every modern instrument of force ? ‘ He could 
excommunicate.’ Yes, and thus make war with his dictator neighbour 
inevitable, besides upsetting the peace and the consciences of the great 
mass of Italians, with the result of a fierce anti-clerical outbreak. . . . 

It is easy to say fiat justiUa nvat coelum. But no man, least of all the 
Pope, can contemplate the crashing of the heavens with equfinimity. 
To speak plainly, the existing Fascist rule, in many respects unjust— 
it is one example of the present-day deification of Caesarism and of the 
tyranny whicli makes the individual a pawn on the chess-board of 
absolutism—I say that the Fascist rule prevents worse injustice, and 
if Fascism—which in principle I do not approve —goes under, nothing 
can save the country from chaos. God’s cause goes under with it. 

The unfortunate impression produced by this fine of defence was 
increased by reports that the Vatican was in sympathy with the policy 
of Monsieur Laval, who did undoubtedly—and also indefensibly— 
subordinate justice to expediency in his handling of the Italo- 
Abyssinian affair. In the middle of October Monsieur Laval and the 
Papal Nuncio in Paris w^ere reported to have conferred over the 
possibility of arranging a j^eace settlement at Abyssinia’s expense 
that would have anticipated the terms of 'the Laval-Hoare Peace 
Plan ’ which was actually launched some two months later; and the 
miscarriage of the latter attempt to secure peace at the expense of 
justice was openly deplored in the columns of the Papal organ, the 
Osservatore Romano, 

Meanwhile many prelates of the Catholic hierarchy within the 
frontiers of the Kingdom of Italy were publicly identifying themselves 
with Signor Mussolini’s assault upon Abyssinia and defiance of the 
League of Nations. For example, on the 28th October Cardinal 
Schuster, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Milan, publicly called down 
'peace and protection’ upon the Italian armies which were opening 
‘the doors of Ethiopia to the Catholic Faith and the civilization of 
Rome ’. The Archbishop of Siena, during divine service in his cathedral, 
invoked God’s blessing for the same armies on the ground that they 
were ‘fighting for civilization, for justice, and for the greatness of 
the fatherland against an odious and unjust coalition’. Similar pro¬ 
nouncements or gestures were made by the Archbishops of Catanzaro, 
Sorrento, Brindisi, Pisa, Messina, Matera, Taranto and Monreale; 
and by the Bishops of Teggiano, Sora, Civita CasteUana and San 
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Miniato. ‘Sainthood and Italianity amount to the same thing’, the 
Archbishop of Matera is reported to have declared in reopening 
for public worship a church in his diocese which was dedicated to 
St. Francis of Assisi. ‘If you asked me’, said the Bishop of Sora, 
‘whether one ought to support a war which has not been declared but 
which has been provoked by such a necessity as a people’s right to 
expansion, I should not hesitate to give my answer in the affirmative.’ 

This open and unrestrained partisanship of many members of the 
Catholic hierarchy in Italy on behalf of a militantly aggressive Italian 
nationalism was to all appearance tacitly rebuked by the silence 
which was maintained by the Pope throughout the duration of 
hostilities in East Africa; and on the 5th May, 1936, when the church 
bells of Italy were ringing to celebrate the victorious termination of 
the Italian war of aggression against Abyssinia, as they had rung on 
the 2nd October, 1935, to announce its beginning, the bells of Saint 
Peter’s were silent once again. The shock to the feelings of Catholics 
and non-Catholics beyond the bounds of Italy was all the gi'eater 
when, on the 12th May, 1936, the Pope suddenly broke away from 
the Papal tradition of a sui)erlatively prudent reserve in regard to 
secular politics—a tradition to which he had clung so painfully in 
the preceding autumn—in order to declare himself unequivocally on 
the side of a triumphantly aggressive Italian dictator on precisely 
those grounds on which Archbishop Hinsley had taken his unlucky 
stand in his apologia on the 13th October.^ The occasion which the 
Pope chose for making this pronouncement—^namely, the formal 
opening of a world exhibition of the Catholic Press—^was as official as 
it was conspicuous. Pius XI was giving his blessing to the exhibition 
in the presence of the Diplomatic Corps accredited to the Holy See, of 
twenty-four Cardinals, and of many other dignitaries of the Church 
and of the Papal Court; and in that context and company he made 
the point that this ceremony in the Vatican City was almost exactly 
coincident in date with 

the triumphal happiness of a great and good people in a peace which 
it hopes and confidently expects will be a prelude to that new European 
and world peace of which the exhibition seeks to be, and is, a clear 
symbol. 

This pointed repetition of a phrase which he had used on the 8th 
September^ cast a disconcerting light upon His Holiness’ pronounce- 

^ In the light of the Pope’s words on the 12th May, 1936, the historian may 
hazard the guess that this theme had been suggested to the Archbishop of 
Westminster, seven months back, by his correspondents at the Vatican head¬ 
quarters of the Catholic Church. 

® See p. 102, above. 
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ments on the eve of the commission of the Italian act of aggression; 
and in the minds of unsympathetic observers this echo might even 
implant a suspicion that, from first to last, the personal sympathies 
of the Milanese sovereign of the Vatican City—sympathies which 
had been dutifully repressed, without being strictly eradicated, by 
the moral judgment of the Holy Father of an oecumenical Catholic 
Church—had lain with the Romagnol head of the Italian state in 
his criminal enterprise for the sake of Italy’s aggrandisement. 

At a later stage of the proceedings on the same evening the Pope 
took up and developed, in outspoken and uncompromising language, 
Archbishop Hinsley’s theme that any alternative was preferable 
to Communism, which was ‘the first, greatest and most genenil peril’. 

Herr Hitler’s gratification at reading these words from so authorita¬ 
tive an ecclesiastical source must have been tempered by the stric¬ 
tures which were passed by the Pope upon the anti-clerical policy of 
National-Socialist Germany in the same breath with his denunciation 
of Bolshevist Russia. On the other hand, the whole of the Papal 
pronouncement of the 12th May must have been received with un¬ 
qualified delight by Signor Mussolini. 

It will be seen that one of the effects of Signor Mussolini’s war of 
aggression in Africa was to call in question the historic relation 
between Italy and the Catholic Church; and, among the manifold 
consequences of the Romagnol dictator’s international crime, this 
might prove in the end to be not the least momentous. 

( j ) The Reaction of the Coloured Peoples 

The world-wide sympathy for the Abyssinians in their resistance 
to the Italian assault upon them arose out of a variety of feelings. 
There was a sympathy for the victim of aggression against the per¬ 
petrator ; a sympathy for the weak against the strong; a sympathy 
for the Oriental against the Frank; and finally a sympathy for the 
Black Man against the White Man (in spite of the fact, which has been 
mentioned already near the beginning of this chapter,^ that the 
Amharas themselves were actually the descendants of White invaders 
of Africa and that the strong infusion of native African strains into 
their Asiatic stock in the course of more than two thousand years had 
not deterred them from committing acts of oppression, and indeed of 
atrocity, against the pure-blooded Negroes who had fallen under their 
dominion). 

In Western Christendom a flagrant breach of international law and 
^ See p. 9, above. 
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order, the immense disparity, in strength and resources, between the 
aggressor and his victim, and finally the ruthless use, by the Italian 
army, of devilish instruments of warfare which the Italian Government 
had pledged themselves to eschew, were the considerations that moved 
public feeling, rather than any corporate sense of common Christianity 
between the Catholics and Protestants of Europe and the Mono- 
physites of Africa. In Western minds the recognition of Christian 
fellowship was inhibited in this case not so much by any sensitiveness 
to the theological differences between the Western and the Abyssinian 
version of the Christian faith, as by a consciousness of the diversity of 
race, and the difference in level of civilization, that divided the East 
African Christian from his co-religionists in Western Europe and in the 
New World. In fact, in Western eyes, the Amhara was primarily a 
Black Man and a 'Nativeand only secondarily a Christian; and as 
far as the Westerner was aware of the existence of the Ethiopian 
Monophysite Church, he was inclined to dismiss this common Chris¬ 
tianity, which he found himself sharing with these African primitives, 
as either an archaeological curiosity or a dubious joke. It was one of 
the ironies of the situation that the religious motive for sympathy 
with the Abyssinians appealed more powerfully to Muslim than to 
Western Christian hearts and minds. 

In the Islamic, in contrast to the Western Christian, tradition 
Abyssinian Christendom played a prominent and an honourable j^art 
which was familiar to every Muslim who knew the story of the early 
trials of the Prophet and his first Meccan converts. At a moment 
when the persecution that was being inflicted upon them by the then 
all-powerful pagan vested interests in their native Mecca had become 
too grievous for them to bear, the disciples of Muhammad had been 
given asylum in Abyssinia by a Christian Government which sym¬ 
pathized with these Arabian refugees on the ground of a common 
monotheism and this gracious action, which was quickly forgotten 
by the Abyssinians themselves, made a lasting mark upon the literary 
record and the folk memory of the Islamic World. In Abyssinia’s 
hour of peril and tribulation in a.d. 1935, this historic incident stiU 
availed to win Muslim sympathies for the Monophysite Christian 
victim of a Catholic Christian aggressor; and though this considera¬ 
tion may not have counted for much in certain Islamic countries like 
Turkey and Egypt, which by this date had become to a large extent 
Westernized and sophisticated,^ it remained a living force among the 

^ This incident has been mentioned already in the Survey for 1929, p. 209. 

® For a sketch of the Egyptian attitude towards the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, see the present chapter, pp. 96-9, above. The Turkish and Egyptian 
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more old-fashioned communities which at this date were still in a 
majority in the Islamic World. It weighed, for example, with the 
numerically and politically important Muslim community in British 
India; and this Indian Muslim sympathy with Abyssinia, like the 
Indian Muslim sympathy with Turkey between 1918 and 1923, was 
shared by the Hindus. 

The Hindu sympathy with Abyssinia in 1935 was based on feelings 
of solidarity with fellow Oriental victims of Western imperialism and 
with a fellow coloured people which was being trampled under foot 
by representatives of the White Race. In Hindu minds tliis racial 
consideration was probably less prominent than the political. On the 
other hand, it was the governing consideration in the minds of the 
Negro sympathizers with Abyssinia on both the African and the 
American side of the Atlantic. 

This sense of the solidarity of the Black Race through the World 
with the Abyssinian targets of a White nation’s attack seems to have 
been given its first public expression in the United States, where at 
this time there was a larger and more highly cultivated Negro in¬ 
telligentsia than in any other country. Public meetings of i)rotest 
against Signor Mussolini’s threat of war against the Empire of Ethiopia 
were held in Harlem, the Negro quarter of New York City, on the 
14th July, 1935, and on the 24th. On the 28th of the same month a 
meeting of men and women of African descent was held, with the 
same object, in London; and a number of similar meetings in many 
West Indian islands, and also in British Guiana, were reported by 
the beginning of August. In a public speech delivered in England 
on the 3rd August, 1935, a member of the Government of the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Ormsby Gore, spoke of ‘the danger of war between 
Italy and Abyssinia developing into ... a war between Native Races 
and White Civilization, which would be a world disaster’. On the 
11th August, in Jersey City, N.J., there was a fight between a Negro 
and an Italian mob. On the 18th and the 29th August there were two 
further meetings of protest in London—both organized by the Inter¬ 
national African Friends of Ethiopia. A protest meeting was also 
held on the 26th August at Kingston, in Jamaica, by Black British 
ex-service men who had seen their service in the (now disbanded) 
West India Regiment. And before the end of the month the triple 

publics were moved partly by the considerations that were prevalent all 
over the Western World, and partly by their own special fears of becoming, 
in their turn, the targets of an aggressive Italian imperialism. Similar fears 
seem also to have been felt by the peoples of Arabia—and especially by 
the Hijazis and the Yamanis—^who still retained the old-fashioned Muslim 
outlook. 
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wave of interest and sympathy and resentment was reported to have 
begun to stir the Black population in Cuba and in Natal. 

These reactions and forebodings were expressed with stiU greater 
vigour after Signor Mussohni’s passage from menace to action on the 
3rd October. In a letter published on the 5th October in The Times, 
Miss Margery Perham branded ‘the seizure of Abyssinia as a crime’ 
because, if Abyssinia ‘ were not unique in that continent, she would 
not be the last truly independent community there, and as such a 
symbol to Africans throughout the World’. On the 22nd October 
the correspondent of The Times in the West Indies reported a serious 
outbreak of disorder in the Island of St. Vincent, and he cited the 
local officials as his authority for stating ‘that the Italian attack on 
Abyssinia had also served to inflame the natives, and’ that ‘for this 
reason fears were entertained lest the rioting should develop into a 
racial struggle ’. This report from the Antilles evoked from Sir Hesketh 
Bell in London a letter which was published in the same newspaper 
on the 25th. 

While the rise of feelings of racial antagonism in the West Indies is 
unfortunate, the development of such an attitude among the teeming 
populations of our vast African territories would be a misfortune of 
the first magnitude. Save in the countries on the sea-board, the natives 
of our protectorates read no newspapers and are dependent on rumour 
and report for a knowledge of what is happening beyond their borders. 
In this case they know nothing about the circumstances that have 
brought about the confli(;t in Ethiopia. They only know that White 
men are killing Blacks by thousands in East Africa, not on account of 
any offence committed by them, but with the object of stealing their 
land. In the Courts of the great Nigerian Emirs, in the compounds of 
the native traders, in the village market places throughout Tropical 
Africa this story of unjust war and aggression is the subject of countless 
comments and conversations. Indignation, resentment, and distrust 
are seething in the minds of multitudes of unsophisticated natives, who, 
in the British territories at all events, have gradually been learning to 
trust in the justice and honour of the White Man. 

The same point was made by the Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
speech delivered at a dinner of the Royal African Society on the 30th 
October. 

Except in the most remote and least civilized areas, the native races 
of Africa had reached a stage of what might be called increasing self- 
consciousness; consciousness of what their place was, and of what they 
wished it to be, in their own country. It might not as yet be very 
articulate, and it had arisen not so much as the result of clear thinking 
as from long brooding. He was sure that that self-consciousness was 
being stirred at the present time by the unhappy events which were 
occurring in Abyssinia. The natives saw a great White race attacking. 
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with all the dreadful apparatus of modern warfare, the one remaining 
centre of independent African rule. 

These authoritative general statements were quickly corroborated 
in detail. 

In a letter written on the 17th December (d propos of ‘the Laval- 
Hoare Peace Plan ’), and published on the 19th, Miss Perham reported: 

I have upon my table two letters, one from a West African, the other 
from an East African, both full of the war, both examples of the in¬ 
tense interest which educated Africans feel in its issue. Both put their 
trust in England. 

‘We all highly appreciate’ (writes one) ‘the action which the British 
Government has taken. It is the only nation on which the peace of the 
world depends, the saviour of the weak and the defender of justice. 
This war has proved that even Prance is not to be trusted. She is too 
much after her own interests.’ 

This issue is not only sentimental. The educated Africans of to-day 
will set the tone for the masses to-morrow. 

And the tale was taken up by Bishop C. J. Ferguson-Davie in a 
letter published in The Times on the 21st December. 

In your issue of to-day’s date Miss Margery Perham writes of the 
effect which the war is having on the educated natives in Africa. For 
the past two years and a half my work has been at Fort Hare, the one 
native college for the whole of 8outh Africa. I left there for a short 
holiday only 24 days ago. 

The feeling is naturally very strong there on the subject of Italian 
action in Abyssinia, and of course the matter is being utilized by such 
newspapers as wish to produce ill-feeling among the coloured races 
towards the White races. But Miss Perham understates the position 
in suggesting that it is only educated or English-speaking Africans who 
are stirred in the matter. The ordinary natives also hear about the 
war. Just before I left, an educated native described to me the con¬ 
versation he had heard between two middle-aged uneducated women 
about the war. Knowledge of what is happening is already widespread. 
It is not, as Miss Perham suggests, merely a question for the future. 

At about the same date the writer of this Survey received from a 
friend of his on the staff of Achimota College at Accra, on the Gold 
Coast, a personal letter (dated the 3rd December, 1935, and thus 
written before ‘the Laval-Hoare Plan’ was published) which con¬ 
tained the following passage: 

The Africans can think of almost nothing but Abyssinia. They are 
giving up trying to volunteer for service there, but large sums of money 
are being contributed. . . . One village that I know raised £4. In the 
absence of real news the native newspapers are filled with the wildest 
stories of Italian routs, and I should imagine that there are very few 
villages in West Africa in which the war and its causes are not known 
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and discussed. I am most thankful that the action of the League, and 

especially of Great Britain, has prevented the issue from being made a 

racial one. 

Such were the feelings which had been aroused, before the end of 
the year 1935, in the hearts of coloured people all over the World, by 
Signor Mussolini’s African " war for civilization ’. And this was before 
the aggressor had broken yet another of his international undertakings 
by resorting to the use of poison gas—and that against civilians as 
well as combatants. 

The first impression made by this Italian conduct upon the mind 
of a British observer was an impression of wickedness rendered irresis¬ 
tible through being armed with the devilish devices of an unpre¬ 
cedentedly potent technique. 

The second impression was that the observer and his own fellow 
countrymen were deeply implicated in what was being done by their 
Italian fellow citizens of the ci-devant commonwealth of Western 
Christendom. The bombing planes and the mustard gas with which 
the Itahans were torturing the Abyssinians were a perverse applica¬ 
tion of a Western Physical Science which was a common achievement 
of the Galileos and Newtons and Voltas and Faradays and Marconis. 
In the misuse of this Western technique for the subjugation of back¬ 
ward peoples, the Enghsh had shown the Italians the way. The 
Italians had turned their arms against the last remaining indepen¬ 
dent native state in Africa because almost every other conquerable 
portion of that continent had already been acquired by the English 
or the French or the Dutch or the Belgians. And, after the Italian 
Government, acting on this pretext, had committed their breach of 
both the moral and the formal law by launching an unprovoked 
attack upon a fellow state member of the League of Nations, the 
British Government had resigned themselves to allowing the aggres¬ 
sion to go on, when this monstrous evil could have been brought to a 
stop if the states members of the League had had the courage to fulfil 
in fuU their obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant. 

The third impression made upon the mind of a British observer 
was that this common guilt of the Western World was probably on 
the eve of incurring its common—^and proportionate—^punishment. 
For bombs and poison gas were only irresistible so long as they were 
used against adversaries who were incompetent to retort in kind; 
and if the wielders of these weapons were one day to turn them 
against one another, the result of this internecine warfare would be 
their mutual destruction. In 1936 Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler 
were calling loudly upon their fellow Europeans to march shoulder 
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to shoulder with them in campaigns for imposing Europe’s will upon 
the rest of the World; but, perhaps fortunately for the World, there 
was little prospect at this date that Europe’s aggressive impulses 
would be backed by the strength which would have been conferred 
on them by European unity. It seemed much more likely that the 
European peoples would revert to their ancient custom of turning 
their arms against each other, without being deterred by the penalty 
which another European fratricidal war would entail now that the 
weapons in the hands of Homo Occidentalis had become so potently 
lethal. If this prognostication hit the mark, then those European 
airmen who were torturing primitive Africans in 1935 and 1936 were 
practising for the day—^perhaps in 1937 or in 1938—^when they would 
have their fellow Europeans for their targets, while their own mothers 
and sisters and children would provide targets for other European 
airmen of the opposite faction (whatever hnes the division of camps 
might follow). 

The moral was drawn in a telegram from the Executive Secretary 
of the Ethiopian Red Cross, Mr. T. A. Lambie, which was published 
in The Times of the 25th March, 1936. 

The bombing of country villages around Kworam and Waldia, the 
permanent blinding and maiming of himdreds of helpless v^omen and 
children, as well as the infliction of similar injuries on soldiers with that 
most dreadful of all dreadful agencies, yperite, or so-called mustard gas, 
should cause us to ask ourselves the question—whither ? Do we realize 
how dreadful an unscrupulous enemy can render war with this mon¬ 
strous weapon, which surpasses in fearfulness the wildest dread of a 
disordered imagination?. . . . 

Whither ? To-day a few thousand peasants in Wallo^ will be groping 
their way down the dark years because of a dictator, whose name they 
have never heard of, but whose decree of ruthlessness has put out their 
eyes. Wallo is a long way from Charing Cross—^yes, but not for aero¬ 
planes. Whither to-morrow ? 

Were European crimes in Africa to be avenged by European 
criminals in Europe ? ‘ This dramatic eventuality must guide all our 
activity’, declared Signor Mussolini in a public speech delivered in 
Rome on the 23rd March, 1936. ‘The wheel of Destiny runs swiftly. ’ 
What further need have we of witnesses ? 

^ It was one of the grim ironies of the Ethiopian tragedy that this Wallo 
Galla peasantry, whose first experience of the Italians’ advent was a rain of 
corrosive poison, might otherwise have been inclined—more decidedly than 
any other Ethiopian population—to welcome the Italians as liberators. 
(For the unfriendliness, towards the Amharas, of these Galla populations who 
had installed themselves on the summit of the eastern escarpment of the 
Abyssinian Plateau, see p. 375, below.)—A. J. T. 
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(iii) Relations between Abyssinia and Italy (1928-34) 

In the indictment of Abyssinia which the Italian Government pre¬ 
sented for the consideration of the Council of the League of Nations 
on the 4th September, 1935,^ they declared roundly that the Ethiopian 
state was ‘in such a condition of internal disorder and so politically, 
economically and culturally backward, that it’ could not ‘carry out 
unaided the thorough reorganization without which it must remain 
a permanent danger to the neighbouring Italian colonies They also 
declared that the inability of the Abyssinian Government to exercise 
their authority effectively throughout the whole of the ‘colonies’ 
which the Amharas had conquered from time to time meant that 
Abyssinia did not fulfil one of the essential conditions required by 
the Covenant of the League of Nations as qualifications for member¬ 
ship of the League. The Italians supported these statements by 
circumstantial details, relating not only to offences against Italian 
nationals and threats to the security of the Italian colonies, but also 
to the ‘ domination of the Negus over non-Abyssinian populations ’ 
and to the ‘decimation of the subject peoples’; to the ‘chronic state 
of internal disorder ’ in the country; to the persistence of the ‘ gebbar ’ 
system of serfdom, of the slave trade, and of the ‘horrors of domestic 
slavery ’; and to the ‘ barbarous customs and archaic laws ’ which 
were still in force. In corroboration of the evidence which they 
adduced, the Italian Grovernment referred to the testimony of many 
non-Italian foreigners who had first-hand knowledge of conditions in 
Abyssinia. 

Even if the picture painted hy Italy were assumed to be substan¬ 
tially true to life (an assumption which was open to challenge),2 it 

^ See p. 180 below. An English translation of the Italian memorandum will 
be found in League of Nations Official Journal^ November 1935, pp. 1355-1418. 

® See, for instance, the concluding paragraph of the ‘ Comments by Monsieur 
Marcel Griaule on some of the Questions dealt with in the Italian Government’s 
Memorandum’, which were transmitted by the Abyssinian Government to 
the Secretariat of the League on the 14th September, 1935, and printed in 
League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, pp. 1588-94. Monsieur 
Griaule, who was the author of Les Flambeurs d'Hommes (Paris, 1934, Calmann- 
L6vy), one of the most up-to-date of the books which were cited by the Italian 
Government in support of their case, wrote as follows: 

‘It cannot, of course, be expected that the Italian Memorandum should 
be accurate on all points. The most eloquent and unbiased indictments 
normally contain some mistakes. It would have been human for the Italian 
Memorandum to contain, in view of its character as an indictment, a 
measure of inaccuracies that would not have detracted in any way from the 
value of the argument set forth. 

‘ But in face of the number and gravity of the errors it contains; of the 
employment of certain witnesses whose honesty is not challenged but whose 
n I 
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would not necessarily follow that the public opinion of the World must 
accept as valid the Italian conclusion that the Abyssinian house could 
only be put in order by forcible intervention from outside. To those 
who were not concerned to make out a case for intervention, it appeared 
that it would be more in keeping with "post-war’ standards of inter¬ 
national morality—and more likely, in the long run, to produce the 
desired results—^if the Western Powers who were Abyssinia’s neigh¬ 
bours were to lend their moral support and their practical aid to the 
country’s ruling monarch, who made upon most of the unprejudiced 
observers who came into contact with him a striking impression of 
integrity, courage and political sagacity. Ras Tafari Makonneii, who 
became the Emperor Haile Selassie I^ in 1930, was, by general admis¬ 
sion, sincerely desirous of carrying through a comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme of reform; and during the short period of six years which 
intervened between his coronation as Negus in 1928 and the beginning 
of the active disijute with Italy at the end of 1934, he made sufficient 
progress with his Herculean task to justify the hope that the abuses 
which laid Abyssinia open to the charge of being a bad neighbour, 
and which made her membership of the League of Nations something 
of an anomaly, would gradually disappear under the influence of a 

competence as observers of complicated facts is not proved; in face also of 
the absence of numerous witnesses of world-wide reputation who have taken 
up a contrary position; in view of the unduly large proportion of miscel¬ 
laneous particulars which cannot be checked, and which, even if they were 
all proved, would not allow of any general conclusion; in view of the absence 
of any critical spirit, to which attention has been constantly drawn above, 
I declare that it would not be just to take the Italian Memorandum as a 
basis of discussion on the situation in Ethiopia, and that it would be unwise 
to draw from it any inference as to the need for foreign interference in the 
internal affairs of the country.’ 

Of the numerous first-hand accounts of the situation in Abyssinia which were 
considerably more favourable to the Abyssinians than the Italian memoran¬ 
dum, reference may bo made to two addresses delivered at Chatham House on 
the 11th November, 1935, and the 30th January, 1936, respectively; the first 
by Dr. A. J. M. Melly on ‘Ethiopia and the War from the Ethiopian Point of 
View’, and the second by Mrs. D. A. Sandford on ‘Ethiox)ia: Keforms from 
within versus Foreign Control’. These two addresses are printed in Inter• 
national Affairs, January-February 1936 and March-April 1936. Mrs. Sand- 
ford (who had lived for fifteen years in Abyssinia and whose husband. Colonel 
Sandford, had recently been appointed to advise the new Governor of the 
Province of Maji, one of the most backward parts of Abyssinia, which the 
Emperor hoped to transform into a model province) had formed the conclusion 
that the Abyssinians were ‘a people who, strong in their national sentiment, 
progressive in their outlook, thanks to the remarkable man who is their ruler, 
physically vigorous and intellectually of a capacity distinctly superior to the 
average African native, might well be left to develop themselves and their 
country independently of foreign control’. 

^ ‘Haile Selassie’ in Ethiopic means ‘Power of the Trinity’. 
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wise and far-seeing ruler, who had shown that he was ready and 
willing to accept foreign help on the sole condition that his authority 
over his own people should not be undermined. 

The progress made during these six years might have been more 
spectacular if the Emperor had not been imbued with a native caution 
which taught him the wisdom of hastening slowly if he was to avoid 
the fate that had overtaken another Westernizing ruler of a backward 
country, King Amanullah of Afghanistan,^ just at the moment when 
Ras Tafari himself was taking his first steps along the path of reform. 
The essence of the problem which Haile Selassie had to solve was the 
substitution of a centralized administrative system for the old feudal 
regime under which each of the great ‘Rases ’ was a law unto himself 
in his own territory and could defy the authority of the ‘King of 
Kings ’ with impunity. So long as the Government at Addis Ababa 
was not in effective control of the whole country, it was obvious that 
any laws, such as those providing for the abolition of slavery, which 
ran counter to the traditional way of life of the local chieftains, were 
likely to remain a dead letter except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital; and there was always the danger that the reactionary 
elements might co-operate in an attempt to overthrow a ruler who 
was endeavouring to impose unwelcome innovations upon them. By 
a combination of skill and good fortune, Haile Selassie was able to 
deal singly with three or four of the most formidable representatives 
of the old regime and thus to diminish the danger of a general revolt 
against his authority. 

The first of the reactionary and malcontent chiefs to be disposed 
of was Dejazmach Balcha of Sidamo, who had been one of Menelik’s 
lieutenants. He was ordered to come to the capital in the spring of 
1928, and when he arrived with a large bodyguard and defied the 
Government he was surrounded by troops loyal to Ras Tafari and 
forced to surrender. A few months later there followed what was 
known as the Palace Revolt: a conspiracy against Ras Tafari by the 
Empress Zuaditu’s household troops. This also was nipped in the 
bud, and the Empress then strengthened Ras Tafari’s position still 
further by giving her consent to his coronation as Negus on the 7th 
October, 1928.2 

The next trial of strength came in the early months of 1930, when 
Ras Gugsa Wolie—^the former husband of the Empress, who was 
Governor of Gondar and Bagyemeder—^led a revolt in the north. There 
were rumours that the other two great Rases of the north, Hailu of 

^ See the Survey for 1930, pp. 182-5. 

^ See the Survey for 1929, p. 228 n. 
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Gojam and Kassa of Amhara, were joining forces with Has Gugsa, 
but in fact they seem to have remained neutral. Ras Gugsa was 
surrounded by Ras Tafari’s forces and he lost his life in a battle which 
took place on the 31st March, 1930—^in which an aeroplane, piloted 
by a French airman, played a part of some importance. Two days 
later, on the 2nd April, the Empress Zuaditu died, and Ras Tafari 
succeeded, without overt opposition, to the supremacy which he had 
already exercised in all but name. 

On the 2nd November, 1930, the coronation of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie took place at Addis Ababa, in the presence of the provincial 
chiefs whom he had summoned to the capital on his succession to the 
throne, and of special missions from practically all the countries of 
Europe and from the United States. The scene was one of great 
magnificence, and if the foreign visitors were conscious that there was 
a good deal of ‘ window-dressing ’ in the attempts which were made 
to convince them that Abyssinia was a civilized country, it is probable 
that the concourse of dignitaries who had assembled from all quarters 
to do honour to the Emperor created the desired impression upon his 
own subjects. 

Rather more than eighteen months after his coronation, the Em¬ 
peror had to meet another severe crisis, when Lij Yasu—the grandson 
of Menelik who had been deposed from the throne in 1916 on his 
conversion to Islam—escaped from custody in May 1932 and made 
his way into Gojam. Lij Yasu had been placed in the charge of 
Ras Kassa, and held prisoner at Fiche, some sixty miles north of 
Addis Ababa; but Ras Kassa was detained in the capital, under the 
Emperor’s eye, at the time of his prisoner’s escape, and, whether from 
motives of pohcy or in deference to justice, he was not accused of 
connivance with Lij Yasu. Ras HaUu of Gojam, however, although 
he, too, appears to have been at Addis Ababa, was promptly arrested 
on a charge of complicity, put on trial and condemned to death. His 
sentence was commuted to banishment by the Emperor, but his 
property was confiscated (he was reputed to be the wealthiest man 
in Abyssinia). Lij Yasu himself was recaptured in July and spent 
the remainder of his days in prison.^ 

With the fall of Ras Hailu, the hereditary kingship of Gojam 
came to an end, but the authority of the Central Government was 
not established over the province without challenge. In the autumn 
of 1932 a revolt was organized by a son of Ras Hailu, and some 
months later another rebellion broke out in the western part of the 
province, but on both occasions the Emperor’s forces had little 
^ He died at the end of November 1935. 
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difficulty in gaining the upper hand. In October 1934 there was a 
rising in the Northern Tigre, which was only suppressed after severe 
fighting. 

In 1934 the Emperor succeeded in dealing with another reactionarj^ 
survivor of Menelik’s regime in the person of Fitaurari Birru. This 
chief had been gradually ousted from his offices, and he was finally 
exiled to the Arussi in July 1934. It was Haile Selassie’s poKcy to 
replace the deposed chieftains by adherents of his own who had 
received a Western education and who could, he believed, be trusted 
to carry out his reforms. According to the Italian Government, how¬ 
ever, these changes increased rather than diminished the disorder of 
the country. In their memorandum of the 4th September, 1935, they 
declared that 

the elimination of important chiefs who wielded an extensive influence 
in certain regions, and the substitution of Shoan officials of the Central 
Government for the traditional chiefs, while failing to strengthen the 
Central Government’s power in the frontier regions, have, at the same 
time, disorganized the provincial administrations and helped to make 
internal conditions in Ethiopia even more unstable than they were in 
the Emperor Menelik’s time.^ 

The Italian Government also pointed out that the Emperor had 
been ‘obliged to reverse his own policy completely’ when he became 
the head of the state in 1930. Before his accession, he had ‘en¬ 
deavoured to weaken the power of the Crown in order the better to 
strengthen his own supremacy over the Empress. Consequently, he 
had ... passed as the greatest feudatory of the Empire, who, in accor¬ 
dance with the traditional policy, sought to limit the powers of the 
sovereign’. After the Empress’s death, Ras Tafari gained ‘some 
apparent successes ’ in his new pohcy of strengthening the power of 
the Crown, but ‘he did not succeed in re-establishing the sovereign 
power which he himself had been undermining for many years’. In 
the Italian view, this was ‘the main cause of the present political 
disorder in Ethiopia, where the elimination of certain local Rases’ 
had ‘really been more in the nature of a personal victory for the Negus 
than of a genuine step towards the restoration of order in the Empire’.^ 
Seeing that the Emperor had only been in supreme authority for five 
years when the Italian memorandum was compiled, this judgment 
on the effects of his policy of centralization might be dismissed as 
premature, even if no weight was attached to the allegations which 
were made on the Abyssinian side that for many years past the diffi- 

^ Italian memorandum, League of Nations Official Journal^ November 1935, 
p. 1391. 

“ Op cit, p. 1390. 
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oulties of the Abyssinian Government had been greatly increased by 
the subversive activities of the Italian authorities.^ 

During the years 1930 to 1934 Haile Selassie made a beginning 
with the introduction of the reforms which were necessary in order 
to transform Abyssinia from a feudal kingdom into a modern state 
governed in accordance with constitutional principles. On the 16th 
July, 1931, the Emperor promulgated a constitution for the country. 
This established a consultative body of two chambers, the members 
of which were to be not elected but nominated—in the case of the 
upper house by the Emperor, in the case of the lower house by the 
local chiefs and provincial notables with the Emperor’s consent. This 
Parliament, the first session of which was inaugurated by the Emperor 
in November 1931, on the first anniversary of his coronation, was 
empowered to discuss new legislation, but the final approval of all 
laws rested with the Emperor, and the Ministers who carried on the 
functions of government continued to be directly responsible to him.^ 

^ ‘ One glance at history is enough to reveal Italian intrigue at work within 
the Empire in the past, seeking to disintegrate it and to disorganize its ad¬ 
ministration ’ (‘Preliminary Observations dated the 14th September, 1935, of 
the Ethiopian Delegation on the Italian Government’s Memorandum in League 
of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, pp. 1595-1601). Cf. Monsieur 
Marcel Griaule’s ‘Comments’ on the Italian memorandum: ‘It is a disturb¬ 
ing fact that the question of the disorganization of the public authorities in 
Ethiopia should bo taken up by the very people who have been attempting 
to undermine them for close on half a century by fomenting rebellion in 
numerous districts.’ Monsieur Griaule went on to cite instances of Italian 
intrigues, dating from 1883 to 1907, and, ‘from this by no means complete 
enumeration’, he concluded that the Italian Government were ‘scarcely in a 
position to raise the question of the disorganization of government in Ethiopia ’. 

For the Abyssinian accusation that the Italian Government made an im¬ 
proper use of the consular system, see p. 130 below. 

The Italians, on their side, accused the Government at Addis Ababa of ‘insti¬ 
gating subversive action directed solely against Italy and against her frontiers ’. 
They alleged that a system of propaganda had been organized which made 
use of ‘disloyal individuals . . . persons who’ had ‘been banished from Eri¬ 
trea, deserters from the Eritrean militia, fugitives from justice, individuals 
discharged by the Italian colonial administration on account of inefficiency, 
insubordination, or dishonesty Such persons were ‘ attracted to Addis Ababa 
by the promise of work in order to form a special association (assisted by the 
Ethiopian Government) for carrying on subversive propaganda against Italy’. 
(Italian memorandum. League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, 
p. 1388.) 

* The Council of Ministers had been gradually acquiring greater importance 
for some years before the promulgation of the constitution. By 1935 the 
Foreign Office and the Ministries of Education, Commerce, Agriculture, &c., had 
developed into real Government Departments under responsible Ministers, and 
a permanent civil service was being built up from among the younger men who 
had been educated in the schools which had been established during recent 
years—some of them at the personal expense of the Emperor, who had inter¬ 
ested himself in questions of education from the time of his appointment 
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In thus presenting his people with a constitution for which there 
was certainly no popular demand, the Emperor was laying himself 
open once more to the criticism that he was dressing his shop-window 
with an eye to the foreigner in the street; and it was obvious that, 
constitution or no constitution, the country would have to be 
governed for some time to come by the autocratic methods which were 
best suited to a state in Ethiopia’s stage of development. From an 
educational point of view, however, the new consultative institutions 
might prove to be of definite practical value; for it appeared that the 
membership of the two houses was to be changed at frequent intervals, 
and in this way the Emperor might hope that, as time went on, an 
increasing number of his subjects would acquire some understanding 
of his aims and methods, and would be able to pass on their knowledge 
to a wider circle on their return from the capital to their own homes. 

The creation of an enlightened public opinion was especially neces¬ 
sary if the reform to which most importance was attached in the out¬ 
side world—^the abolition of slavery—^was to make any real progress. 
The charge that slavery and slave-raiding were continuing virtually 
unchecked was one of the principal items in the Italian indictment of 
Abyssinia, and the Government in Rome professed to have expected 
that this particular accusation—which was borne out to a consider¬ 
able extent by independent testimony—would rally the nations of 
Europe to the support of Italy in her self-imposed crusade against a 
fellow Christian Power. Public opinion in other countries did indeed 
deplore the fact, to which the Italian Government gave fresh pulflicity, 
that slavery had not yet been abolished by a Christian state member 
of the League of Nations; but the widespread alienation of sympathy 
from Abyssinia on which the Italians apparently counted did not 
follow upon their revelations—^partly because the slavery issue was 
felt to be a red herring, partly because there was general recognition 
of the extreme difficulty of putting an effective end to an institution 
which was closely interwoven into the social and economic fabric of 
Abyssinian life. 

If it had only been a question of legislation, Haile Selassie would 
have had no problem to solve, for the abolition of slavery had been 
decreed as far back as the reign of the Emperor John and again by 
Menelik. In 1924, after Abyssinia’s admission to membership of 
the League of Nations, a decree was issued which ordered that all the 

as Regent in 1917. The Church, which had been one of the great strongholds 
of Conservatism, was also beginning to tackle the problem of education in 
earnest, and an efficient school was started in association with the Cathedral 
of St. George at Addis Ababa (Mrs. Sandford, loc, dU), In 1930 the Emperor 
had appointed an American expert to advise him on educational matters. 
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children of slaves should be bom free and that slaves should be 
liberated on their master’s death, and which prohibited trading in 
slaves. In 1931 this law was amended and the penalties for slave- 
trading were made more severe, but the persistence of raids for slaves 
across the frontiers into British, French and Italian territory^ was 
sufficient proof that the law was not strictly enforced—at any rate 
in outlying parts of the Empire. Even in districts directly under the 
jurisdiction of the Central Government, where the indifference or 
active opposition of local chiefs had not to be reckoned with, the 
economic difficulty of providing a livelihood for liberated slaves put 
an effective brake upon rapid progress. 

In the early months of 1932 Lord Noel-Buxton and Lord Polwarth 
visited Abyssinia on behalf of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro¬ 
tection Society and discussed the situation with the Emperor. Lord 
Noel-Buxton afterwards stated^ that ‘the Emperor did not see his 
way to adopt the suggestion’, which was put to him on behalf of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, ‘that he would be assisted in carrying out, in 
the teeth of strong internal opposition, the various reforms which he 
planned if he invited the aid of the League of Nations in regard both 
to finance and to the appointment of advisers ’. Haile Selassie seems, 
however, to have accepted without demur the suggestions for dealing 
with the problem of slavery which were made by the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and, on being pressed to fix a time-limit for the work of 
abohtion, he undertook that the task should be completed within 
twenty years. A special Slavery Department was set up before the 
end of 1932, with a British ex-official, Mr. de Halpert, as adviser, and 
‘the slave-trade, if not slavery itself, was seriously tackled in more 
than one province. The suppression of the conspiracy of Has Hailu 
a few months later, increasing as it did the Emperor’s authority, gave 
grounds for still further optimism. But at this stage the determina¬ 
tion of many great Rases and of other conservative elements to oppose 
reforms appears to have got the upper hand. The efforts of the slavery 
officials sent by the Emperor to the provinces were neutrahzed by 
the opposition, active or passive, of the provincial governors, and, at 

^ See p. 41, footnote 3, above for a reference to the British White Papers on 
the subject. The Italian memorandum of the 4th September, 1935, gave lists 
of 15 ‘acts committed against Italian lives, property and interests’, and 51 
‘raids, attacks and frontier incidents’; but while there were numerous cases of 
the carrying off of live stock, and also of the arrest and imprisonment of Italian 
subjects, in only one case (in May 1935) were the raiders actually accused of 
carrying off slaves. Details relating to the slave-trade in Abyssinia, reported 
by the Italian consuls in various stations, were included in another section of 
the report (League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, pp. 1401-2). 

® In a letter to The Times, published in the issue of the 24th July, 1935. 
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the centre, the work of the Slavery Department, which had begun 
so promisingly, was brought to a complete standstill by a quarrel 
between the Director and the Secretary of the Department, which 
led to the imprisonment of the latter. After fruitless endeavours to 
obtain action in the matter, Mr. de Halpert . . . felt compelled at the 
end of 1933 to resign his post 

Like many other reformers, Haile Selassie found that the wheels 
of progress revolved smoothly under his personal supervision, but 
that there was a marked slowing-down as soon as he turned his 
attention to another part of the vast field which he had to cover.^ 
Lord Noel-Buxton was of opinion^ that the disappointing result of 
the anti-slavery campaign was ‘ largely due to the action of Italy. The 
attention of the Emperor was diverted to other activities, and the 
funds essential for such reforms as the establishment of a paid police 
and judiciary were otherwise absorbed..’ 

From the end of 1934 onwards it was a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that the Abyssinian Government were straining all their resources 
in order to purchase munitions in view of the military preparations 
which were going on in Eritrea and Somalia; but it was, of course, 
asserted on the Italian side that the accumulation of men and 
munitions on the borders of Abyssinia in 1935 was in answer to the 
preparations for an attack on the Italian colonies on which the 
Government at Addis Ababa had been engaged for some time past. 
The basis, such as it was, of this accusation was to be found in the 
fact that the Emperor’s programme of reform included the organiza¬ 
tion on modern lines of the Imperial Guard, which formed the only 
standing force available to the Government at Addis Ababa for main¬ 
taining internal order and dealing with revolts in the provinces. 
Towards the end of 1929 arrangements were made with the Belgian 
Government for the despatch of a military mission to train the Im¬ 
perial Guard, and the effects of the mission’s work were already visible 
at the time of the Emperor’s coronation in November 1930. A number 
of Swedish officers were also engaged to act as instructors of Abys¬ 
sinian officers. Simultaneously with the reorganization of the Imperial 
Guard, the Emperor took steps to break down the system by which 
each of the local chiefs maintained his own private army—^for instance 
by transferring the governors of provinces from one part of the 

^ Lord Noel-Buxton, loc. cit. 

® According to Mrs. Sandford, a mass of routine work was done under the 
Emperor’s personal supervision, and no decision, even in minor affairs, was 
ever taken without reference to him. (See Mrs. D. A. Sandford: ‘Ethiopia: 
Beforms from within versus Foreign Control in International Affairs, March- 
April 1936.) ® Loc, cit. 
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country to another and forbidding them to take their armies with 
them. 

The acquisition of the up-to-date munitions which were required 
to place the Abyssinian army on a modern footing was governed 
principally by financial considerations, for the international restric¬ 
tions on the importation of arms into Abyssinia did not impose any 
limits on the quantities which the Government might acquire for 
their own lawful purposes. At the time of her admission to member¬ 
ship of the League of Nations in 1923 Abyssinia had given an under¬ 
taking "to conform to the principles set forth in the conventions 
relating to supervision of the traffic in arms and ammunition and the 
Protocol signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on the 10th September, 1919 
The St. Germain Convention,^ w^hich had been intended to forestall 
the danger that the stocks of small arms and ammunition left over 
at the end of the war of 1914-18 might find their way into the hands 
of the semi-barbarous inhabitants of Tropical Africa, had failed to 
receive the ratifications necessary to bring it into force, and a con¬ 
vention for the control of the arms traffic which was drawn up at a 
conference in Geneva in May 1925^ suffered the same fate. In 1920, 
however, the Governments of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Japan had agreed among themselves to apply the provisions of 
the St. Germain Convention to the prohibited area specified in the 
convention, and since that area included Abyssinia and the parties 
to this arrangement included the limitrophe Powers, the importation 
of arms into Abyssinia should have been confined to supplies specially 
licensed and consigned to the Government at Addis Ababa. There 
was reason to believe, however, that the regulations were not observed 
by all the parties concerned, and in 1928 the British Government 
suggested to the Governments of France, Italy and Abyssinia that 
they should join with Great Britain in an agreement "to anticipate 
the general coming into force of the Geneva Convention of 1925 and 
to apply its provisions to Abyssinia The negotiations did not make 
rapid progress, and it was not until the 21st August, 1930, that a 
treaty "regulating the importation into Ethiopia of arms, ammuni¬ 
tion and implements of war ’ was signed in Paris. 

According to the Italian Government’s version, the necessity for 
an arrangement of this kind was recognized as "specially urgent, 
because Ethiopia, under cover of the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1928, 

^ See the Survey for 1920-3, Part V, section (i). 

“ See the Survey for 1925, Vol. ii, pp. 69-70. 

® Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 
4th April, 1928. 
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had initiated a policy of intensive armaments’.^ Italy, France and 
Great Britain had also ‘wished to give a further proof of their deske 
to assist what appeared to be the programme of the reigning Negus, 
by reserving to him alone the power to receive and control imports 
of arms ’. In the preamble to the treaty ,2 the four signatory Powers 
declared themselves to be 

desirous of ensuring an effective supervision over the trade in arms and 
munitions in Ethiopia and in the territories adjacent thereto, with the 
object on the one hand of enabling His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia 
to obtain all the arms and munitions necessary for the defence of his 
territories from external aggression and for the preservation of internal 
order therein and, on the other hand, of preventing the menace to the 
peace of Ethiopia and the adjacent territories of the other three Powers 
which is caused by the acquisition of arms and munitions by unauthorized 
persons. 

Under the system of control which'was devised, exports of arms 
from a manufacturing country to Abyssinia were only permitted on 
receipt of a ‘ writing or endorsement ’ in a specified form showing that 
the import of the consignment had been authorized by the Ethiopian 
authorities and that the articles were required for use by the Govern¬ 
ment or by public authorities responsible to the Government. The 
Governments of Great Britain, France and Italy were in a position 
to ensure that these regulations were observed by other arms- 
manufacturing countries by reason of their control over all the routes 
by which Abyssinia communicated with the outer world. They under¬ 
took ‘to permit the transit to Ethiopia, across their respective terri¬ 
tories adjacent thereto’, of consignments of arms and ammunition 
which were accompanied by the Ethiopian Government’s ‘writing 
or endorsement ’ and by export licences or declarations supplied by 
the authorities of the exporting country.® 

^ The Italian Government themselves, according to their own account 
(Memorandum, League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, p. 1388), 
supplied Abyssinia, before the signature of the 1930 treaty, with small arms 
and ammunition to the value of 1,900,000 Itahan Lire. Of this sum 840,000 
lire was still unpaid in August 1935. 

^ The text was published as the British White Papers Cmd. 2707 of 1930 
and Cmd. 4051 of 1932. It will also be found in Documents on International 
Affairs, 1930, pp. 195-207. Ratifications were deposited at Addis Ababa on the 
19th February, 1932. 

* A reservation attached to this article (Art. 9) gave the Governments of 
France, Italy and Great Britain the right to refuse transit authorizations ‘if 
the attitude or disturbed condition of Ethiopia constitutes a threat to peace 
or public order’. This was the only ground for such a refuel allowed by the 
treaty, and the French Government could hardly claim the benefit of the 
reservation when they refused, after Italy had been declared the aggressor, 
to allow munitions to be transported along the railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa (see p. 350, footnote 2, below). 
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The Abyssinian Government, for their part, undertook not to sell 
or transfer the arms and ammunition which they received to un¬ 
authorized persons, to see that all firearms included in the ca.i<‘gories 
covered by the treaty and supplied for their use were marked in a 
specified manner, and to publish quarterly returns of imports and 
exports of arms. By a declaration attached to the treaty thi y also 
promised to inform the other signatories of the treaty, on the 1st 
December of each year, of the sum which they proposed to devote to 
the purchase of armaments in the following year. 

It was part of the Italian case against Abyssinia that these under¬ 
takings had not been observed. In their memorandum of the 4th 
September, 1935, the Italian Government recalled the fact that 
sales of cartridges to private persons had taken place on a large 
scale during 1931, and that the representatives of France, Great 
Britain and Italy had protested against these transactions on the 
19th February, 1932, when they deposited the ratifications of the 
treaty of the 21st August, 1930.^ Further instances of the illegal sale 
of cartridges were alleged to have occurred in 1933 and 1934. The 
Abyssinian Government were also accused of failing to stamp the 
firearms imported by them in the prescribed manner, and of omitting 
to publish regular returns and to notify the other Governments of 
the sums to be expended on armaments. Quarterly returns of exports 
and imports of arms were said to have been published from July 
1933 to June 1934 but to have ceased thereafter, while no notification 
of proposed expenditure was made after the 7th December, 1932 
(when the sum indicated amounted to 10,000,000 French francs for 
the year 1933).^ The Italian Government alleged that Un respect of 
the considerable quantities of arms’ imported by the Abyssinian 
Government after the middle of 1934, there had been ‘no communica¬ 
tion either of the budgetary credits or of the statistics’.^ This omis¬ 
sion to publish the statistics required by the treaty would have been 
more serious if the Governments of the limitrophe Powers had not 
been in a position to check the imports into Abyssinia, and had not in 
fact undertaken themselves to publish details relating to the consign¬ 
ments of arms and munitions which passed through their respective 
territories. The Italian version was, however, that the Abyssinian 

^ The Abyssinian answer to this protest was that the cartridges in question 
were ‘old cartridges filled with black powder, which could be used only for 
rifle practice’. 

* The same sum had been allocated for 1931 and mentioned in the declara¬ 
tion attached to the treaty of the 21st August, 1930. 

* Italian memorandum, League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935 
p. 1411. 
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Government were successful in evading this control and that they 
were able to obtain contraband supplies of w.ar material in enormous 
quantities.^ 

The Italian Government also complained that the Abyssinian 
Government had made an improper application of the arms treaty 
by denying the right of foreign consuls to import arms for the use of 
their guards^ and by insisting that foreigners must obtain permits 
for the possession of arms when no such obligation was imposed on 
Ethiopian subjects. In general they declared that the Ethiopian 
Government had ‘systematically violated the principal clauses' of 
the treaty of the 21st August, 1930, 'invoking its provisions only in 
order to prevent the import of arms intended for the consular guards 
or to stultify the regime recognized for foreigners under the Klobu- 
kowski Treaty’.^ 

The Klobukowski Treaty was a treaty concluded between Ethiopia 
and France on the 10th January, 1908. Its provisions, which had been 
extended to cover the relations between Ethiopia and other countries 
by the application of the mosl-favoured-nation clause, governed the 
treatment of citizens, subjects and protected persons of European 
states in Abyssinia. According to the Italian Government this treaty 
also had ‘for some years past been systematically violated by the 
Addis Ababa Government The Abyssinian authorities were accused 
of preventing foreigners from acquiring land or obtaining long leases 
which would enable them to establish industries; of restricting the 
freedom of movement, even of members of the consular services; of 
granting a liquor monopoly to a Belgian company in 1922 and a salt 
monopoly to a Franco-Ethiopian company in 1930 and of according 
privileged treatment, to goods from British Somaliland in 1933, in 
defiance of clauses providing for freedom of trade and most-favoured¬ 
nation treatment; and of imposing taxes and duties on foreign goods 
in excess of those permitted by the Klobukowski Treaty. On the 
27th March, 1931, for instance, a decree was issued imposing heavy 
excise and consumption duties on imported goods and by the be¬ 
ginning of 1934 nine special duties in all had been introduced, despite 

^ Op. cit., p. 1388. 

“ See p. 130, below, for an explanation of the Abyssinian attitude on this 
matter. 

* Italian Memorandum, League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, 
p. 1412. 

* The proceeds of these duties were used to purchase the assets and goodwill 
of the Bank of Abyssinia (a concern which had been founded in 1906, and 
which was controlled by a syndicate whose principal members were the National 
Bank of E^pt and French and Italian groups). The object of the Emperor was 
to establish a national bank and introduce a monetary system on a gold basis. 
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protests from the Diplomatic Corps. In April 1934 the Abyssinian 
Government issued a customs tariiff replacing the system of ad valorem 
taxation^ by a system of specific duties, and thus ‘ completely changed 
the system of taxation agreed upon with foreign states 

There were also complaints in regard to the administration of 
justice as it afliected foreigners. On the basis of the provisions of the 
Klobukowski Treaty, disputes between Ethiopians and foreigners 
came before a Special Court consisting of an Ethiopian judge and the 
consul of the state to which the foreigner belonged. The procedure 
gave rise to considerable friction and many delays, with the result 
that the Ethiopian party was apt ‘to obtain from the foreigner—^who 
fears complications, delays and costs—a settlement out of court to his 
own advantage From time to time the Diplomatic Corps submitted 
proposals for the constitution of regular mixed courts, but no agree¬ 
ment had been reached in 1931, when the foreign Missions ‘decided 
to refrain from taking part in the proceedings of the Special Court 
until the Ethiopians showed a serious intention of introducing the 
necessary reforms’. The abstention of the foreign Missions did not 
come to an end until May 1933, when the Ethiopian Government 
undertook that the numerous sentences of the Special Court which 
had been left in suspense should be executed within six months 
and that a mixed commission should be set up to compile a code of 
civil procedure. At the request of the Diplomatic Corps another com¬ 
mission was also set up to study the institution of mixed courts. Some 
progress was made in preparing drafts of a civil and penal code, which 
were approved by the foreign Governments concerned, but neither of 
the commissions had completed its task before the Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment had to concentrate all their energies on meeting the Italian 
attack.® 

These grievances were of a kind familiar to European officials in 
other countries, such as China,^ where foreigners lived under a capitu¬ 
latory regime; and, while they were no doubt vexatious enough, they 
could hardly be held to justify armed intervention by one, and one 
only, of the Powers whose interests were affected. The Italian Govern¬ 
ment maintained, however, that Italy was in fact the greatest sufferer 
from the internal situation in Abyssinia and from that country’s 
breach of her treaty obligations. The arguments on which they based 
this claim were somewhat obscure to the non-Italian mind. They 

^ The Klobukowski Treaty provided for a duty of 8 per cent, on French 
wines and other drinks and 10 per cent, on all other French imports. 

* Italian Memorandum, League of Nations Official Journal^ November 1936, 

pp. 1361-4. Op. ciU pp. 1364-6. 

* See the Survey for 1926, Part III A, section (iii). 
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declared, for instance, that Italy, ‘owing to the geographical position 
of her colonies in relation to Ethiopia’, was the Power which suffered 
‘the most serious damage, direct and indirect, from the chronic state 
of internal disorder in Ethiopia, and from the inability of that 
country to progress ’ They also asserted that the international agree¬ 
ments regarding Abyssinia to which Italy was a party^ gave ‘legal 
recognition’ to her ‘predominant interest’ in that country, in accor¬ 
dance with her ‘ most urgent and recognized need of colonial expan¬ 
sion The Italian Government were perhaps on rather firmer ground, 
morally if not legally, when they claimed that the conclusion of the 
Italo-Abyssinian treaty of 1928—^the first treaty of friendship which 
an Abyssinian Government had ever signed with a European Power— 
gave Italy the right to expect specially favourable treatment in con¬ 
nexion with the economic development of the country. The most 
substantial of the Italian complaints against Abyssinia was that Italy 
had not obtained any of the advantages which she had expected to 
accrue from the 1928 treaty and that the Abyssinian Government 
had discriminated against Italian nationals instead of granting them 
special privileges. 

The Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of Friendship and Arbitration of the 
2nd August, 1928, had contained a clause by which the two Govern¬ 
ments undertook ‘to develop and promote trade ’ between their coun¬ 
tries, and it had been accompanied by a supplementary convention 
which provided that Italy should grant Abyssinia a free zone in the 
port of Asab and that a motor-road should be constructed linking 
up Asab with Dessye, some 200 miles within the Abyssinian frontier.^ 
At the time of the conclusion of these treaties, there seemed every 
prospect that Abyssinia was about to enter upon a phase of rapid 
economic development, and Italy hoped to derive great profit from 
the transit of the products of north-eastern Abyssinia through the 
port of Asab as well as from the participation of Italian nationals 
in the work of developing the natural resources of the country. These 
extravagant hopes would probably have been disappointed in any 
case as a result of the operation of the World Economic Crisis, which 
was extremely discouraging to the launching of projects for the ex¬ 
ploitation of an undeveloped country but the Italian Government 

^ Italian Memorandum, League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, 
p. 1391. ® See the Survey for 1929, Part III, section (ii). 

* Italian Memorandum, loc. cit, 

^ See the Survey for 1929, pp. 229-30. 

® The economic crisis was mainly responsible, for instance, for the postpone¬ 
ment of the scheme for the construction of a barrage at the point where the 
Blue Nile issued from Lake Tana. In October 1930 a mission from the White 
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also found themselves obliged to contend with the passive refusal of 
the Abyssinian Government to implement the terms of the economic 
convention of the 2nd August, 1928. They took no steps to avail 
themselves of the offer of a free zone at Asab, and while the section 
of the motor-road from Asab to the frontier, for which the Italians 
were responsible, was constructed without undue delay, the continua¬ 
tion of the road to Dessye was never put in hand. In November 
1931, over three years after the signature of the treaty, Italian experts 
attended a meeting at Addis Ababa to discuss plans for the road 
which had been drawn up by Dutch engineers in the service of the 
Abyssinian Government; but shortly afterwards it was announced 
that the newly constituted Parliament at Addis Ababa had decided 
that the construction of roads radiating from the capital must have 
precedence over all others, and on this pretext the project for a road 
from Dessye to the Eritrean frontier was shelved indefinitely. The 
Abyssinian Government also refused to consider another proposal, 
which had been put forward by an Italian company, for the construc¬ 
tion of a road from the Eritrean frontier to Gondar.^ 

The motives which led the Abj’^ssinian Government to sign the con¬ 
ventions of the 2nd August, 1928, and thereafter to adopt an obstruc¬ 
tive policy which nullified their effect, remained something of a 
mystery. Xenophobia as such did not appear to be strongly marked 
in Abyssinia,^ and although Ethiopians in general had a well-founded 
mistrust of foreigners and their machinations, that did not prevent 
the Emperor from engaging a number of foreign advisers to assist 
him in carrying out his reforms. Between 1928 and 1935, an English¬ 
man was appointed to advise on internal administration, a Swiss on 
judicial questions, Americans on educational and financial questions,® 

Engineering Company of New York visited the lake and made a survey, and 
an agreement was on the point of being concluded in 1931, on the basis of the 
mission’s report, when the fall in the price of cotton obliged the promoters of the 
scheme to abandon it, at any rate for the time being. (For the earlier history 
of the Tana Barrage project, see the Survey for 1929, pp. 218-21 and 230-2.) 

^ Italian Memorandum, League of Nations Offieial Journal, November 1935, 
p. 1360. 

® In January 1932 the American Minister at Addis Ababa was attacked, 
after the car in which he was driving had injured a woman; and in the June 
of the same year a French railway employee was attacked at Dire Dawa; but 
these seem to have been isolated instances. In his comments on the Italian 
memorandum. Monsieur Marcel Griaule remarked that ‘xenophobia, if we bear 
in mind the majority of the European elements settled in or passing through 
Abyssinia, may be regarded as a sign of an elementary instinct of self- 
preservation 

* The American financial adviser, Mr. E. A. Colson, who was appointed in 
February 1930, became the Emperor’s principal foreign adviser. He assisted 
in the diplomatic negotiations before and during the war and remained at 
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Belgians and Swedes on military questions, a Swede on questions of 
foreign policy, a Russian on public works, Germans on aviation, and 
Frenchmen on foreign policy, public works, aviation, archaeology and 
postal administration. During this period only one Italian expert— 
an electrical engineer—^was appointed in an advisory capacity. 

The Italians claimed that Italy had ‘not missed any opportunity 
of offering Ethiopia the advantages of her experience in solving the 
numerous problems which the country must tackle in order to advance 
along the path of civilization and progress ’; and they declared that 
Abyssinia had ‘replied by closing every door to Italian co-operation, 
and systematically obstructing every request made by the Italian 
Government Thus Italy had ‘in practice found herself in a position 
of inferiority compared with other Powers, whereas the treaties in 
force promised her a predominant position’.^ In addition to the ob¬ 
struction of projects for roads and to the omission of Italians from 
the Emperor’s corps of foreign advisers, the Italian Government gave 
several examples of discrimination against Italians and of obstacles 
which had been placed in the way of Italian enterprise. With regard 
to public works, for instance, the Abyssinian Government were said 
to have engaged Dutch experts and entered into negotiations with 
Swiss, French and American companies, but to have refused the assis¬ 
tance of Italian firms which possessed organizations ready to hand 
in the neighbouring colonies. The Italian Government complained 
that the Marconi station had indeed been constructed by an Italian 
company (whose tender had been the lowest), but that it had been 
placed, on completion, in the hands of French and Swedish technicians. 
They also complained that the services of Italian doctors and of 
mechcal officers who had established dispensaries at Italian consulates 
had been passed over—^the direction of the Government’s hospitals 
at Addis Ababa and Harrar being entrusted to two Frenchmen and a 
Swede—and that the work of a Serum and Vaccine Institute founded 
at Addis Ababa on Italian initiative had been obstructed. Another 
Italian enterprise, the Dallol potash mines, had met with perpetual 

Addis Ababa until the campaign was nearly at an end, when his health obliged 
him to leave the country. Another American subject, Mr. J. H. Spencer, was 
appointed as assistant political adviser in January 1936. Mr. Colson and 
Mr. Spencer, together with Monsieur Auberson, the Swiss legal adviser, 
accompanied the Emperor to Geneva for the meeting of the League Assembly 
at the end of June 1936 (see pp. 493 aeqq,^ below) and Mr. Colson was also a 
member of the Abyssinian delegation to the Assembly in September 1936 (see 
p. 622, below). The Swedish military adviser. General Virgin, had resigned, 
for reasons of health, just before the war began. 

^ Italian Memorandum, League of Nations Official Journal^ November 1936, 
p. 1360. 

II 
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difficulties and had been refused permission to build roads from the 
mines to the Eritrean frontier, across which their products must pass. 
Finally, the Grovernment's prohibition of the acquisition of land by 
foreigners made it impossible for Italians to participate in the agricul¬ 
tural development of the country.^ 

In the light of after-events, the Abyssinian Government’s refusal 
of facilities for the construction of roads from the Eritrean frontier 
to the interior of the country appears to have been a wise measure of 
self-defence,2 and the most probable explanation of their general 
policy in rejecting Italian co-operation would seem to be that they 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that Italian economic penetration was 
intended to be, not an end in itself, but merely a method of preparing 
for the military conquest of the country. Presumably they came to 
this conclusion shortly after the signature of the treaties of the 2nd 
August, 1928, before the Italians had been able to profit to any 
considerable extent from the provisions of those treaties. In this con¬ 
nexion it maybe noted that the Abyssinian Government, in their ‘pre¬ 
liminary observations’ on the Italian Government’s memorandum, 
made counter-charges of a serious kind against the Italian consuls. 

Ethiopia . . . cannot. . . allow herself to be reproached for alleged in¬ 
fringement of consular immunities without in her turn complaining that 
Italy has, for military purposes, and through the establishment, of con¬ 
sulates in districts which have no other importance than a strategical 
one for the penetration and invasion of Ethiopia, made an utterly abusive 
use of an institution which, as shown in the history of international law, 
was only accorded its privileges and immunities for purposes of peaceful 
penetration and expansion of trade. 

At places where there is not a single Italian national, a consul estab¬ 
lishes himself in an area known as consular territory with a guard of 
about ninety men, for whom he claims jurisdictional immunity. This 
is an obvious abuse of consular privileges. 

The abuse is all the greater in that the consul’s duties, apart from the 
supplying of information of a military character, take the form of 
assembling stocks of arms, which constitute a threat to the peace of the 
country, whether from the internal or the international point of view.^ 

^ Italian Memorandum, League of Nations Official Journal^ November 1935, 
pp. 1360-1. 

* The Emperor Haile Selassie’s attitude in regard to roads running from 
the frontiers was in accordance with traditional Abyssinian policy. When 
General Gordon visited Abyssinia in 1879, for instance, he recorded that his 
party arrived at Debra Tabor on the 27th October, ‘having been taken over 
the worst road in the coimtry (according to the King’s own words). . . . Ras 
Aloula had sent me by this road across all the right bank tributaries of the 
River Tacazzi, on purpose to prevent my seeing a good road. ’ (Colond Gordon 
in Central Africa^ edited by G. B. Hill, 2nd edition, London, 1884, Thos. de la 
Rue and Co., p. 410.) 

* League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, p. 1601. 
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It was significant that the Italian Government, in the chapter of 
their memorandum of the 4th September, 1935, which dealt with 
^acts against the security of the Italian colonies and against the 
Italians in Ethiopia’,^ should have recorded twenty-four instances 
of ‘affronts to Italian diplomatic and consular representatives’ 
between May 1928 and August 1935, and that in many of the cases 
the act complained of consisted in the arrest or robbery of couriers 
carrying mail-bags.^ Such incidents were of frequent occurrence 
during the eight months of 1935 which were covered by the report, 
when the Abyssinians had special reason to fear that the information 
conveyed by the Italian consuls to the authorities across the frontier 
would be used to the detriment of Abyssinia. Among the more serious 
of the incidents affecting consular or diplomatic officials were an 
armed invasion of the Italian consulate at Harrar in May 1930, 
and an attack on the Itahan consulate at Gondar in November 
1934.^ On both these occasions the Italian authorities demanded— 
and finally received—^reparation which included a salute to the 
Italian fiag. 

The Italian indictment of Abyssinia on the score that she was a 
standing menace to the security of the Italian colonies included the 
accusation that the Ethiopian Government had attempted ‘to commit 
acts of aggression against the Italian colonies while Italy was engaged 
in the Libyan and European wars’. These acts could not be placed 
to the discredit of the Emperor Haile Selassie (who was in fact hold¬ 
ing prisoner his predecessor, Lij Yasu, who had been in power during 
the first years of the European War when the safety of Eritrea and 
Somalia had been threatened). It has been seen, however, that Italy 
was concerned to prove that the changes introduced by the reigning 
Emperor had increased rather than diminished the dangers to which 
Abyssinia’s neighbours were exposed, and accordingly the Italian 
Government, in their lists of ‘acts committed against Italian lives, 
property and interests ’, and of ‘raids, attacks and frontier incidents ’, 
confined themselves to the period since Abyssinia’s admission to the 
League in 1923, with special emphasis on the later years. Thus, out of 
fifteen cases cited of acts against Italian lives or property, four had 
taken place between 1924 and 1932, four in 1933, and the rest between 
January 1934 and August 1935. Similarly, out of fifty-one recorded 
cases of raids and frontier incidents, thirty-five had taken place since 

^ Op cit, pp. 1367-88. 

* Another significant incident took place in March 1933, when Abyssinian 
customs officials confiscated wireless apparatus found in the baggage of an 
official belonging to the Italian consulate at Gondar. 

* See p. 136, Wow. 
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Ras Tafari’s coronation as Emperor in 1930.^ The raids reported were 
mostly for the purpose of plunder, but in September 1931 Ethiopian 
forces amounting to about 15,000 men, armed with ten machine guns, 
were said to have assembled in the Ogaden and adopted a threatening 
attitude, and there were also alleged cases of attacks on Italian posts 
prior to the Walwal incident. In May 1934, for instance, there was 
said to have been fourteen hours’ fighting when Ethiopians attacked 
the Italian post at Barrei, and between March and August 1934 the 
Somaliland authorities reported that they were obhged to strengthen 
their defences in the Walwal-Wardair sector to meet threatened 
attacks from bands of Ethiopian irregular troops under the leadership 
of Omar Samantar, an exiled Italian subject who was accused of 
having murdered an Italian officer. 

The Italian Government interpreted these incidents as ‘armed 
attempts made by Ethiopian chiefs to establish a favourable de facto 
situation on the frontier ’—^the implication being that such attempts 
were made with the knowledge and consent, if not at the direct insti¬ 
gation, of the Government at Addis Ababa. ^ It was no excuse, in the 
Italian view, that large sectors of the frontiers between Abyssinia 
and the Italian colonies had never been delimited on the ground— 
though they had been defined on paper as far back as 1902 in respect 
of Eritrea and 1908 in respect of Somalia®—so that there were stretches 

^ Nine of the frontier incidents included in this total were reported to have 
taken place between the Walwal incident of the 5th December, 1934, and the 
end of May 1935, when the situation on the borders of the Italian colonies 
was abnormal. These incidents were dismissed as of little account by the 
international commission which investigated the Walwal incident—see p. 170, 
below. 

* The Italians would presumably argue that if the local chiefs were acting 
independently of Addis Ababa, that merely strengthened their case against 
Abyssinia, since it was proof that the Central Government were not in effective 
control of the whole of the territories included in the Ethiopian Empire. 

On the question of the authority of the Central Government over the 
‘colonies’. Monsieur Marcel Griaule, in his comments on the Italian memoran¬ 
dum, pointed out that, even if the view was accepted that Ethiopia formed ‘ a 
nucleus of conquerors living in the midst of conquered tribes, who have been, 
to put it shortly, “colonized ” by them, the international obligations concerning 
the exercise of effective authority over the border districts must surely be 
viewed with the same tolerance as is extended to European Powers in the 
discharge of the same duty on the borders of their unpaciffed or semi-pacified 
colonies’. 

It may be noted in this connexion that the responsibility for raids across 
the frontiers of Abyssinia did not invariably rest upon the Abyssinians. The 
authorities in the adjoining European possessions also failed on occasion to 
prevent the inhabitants of regions which were nominally under their control 
from crossing the artificial border-line for unlawful purposes. This was an aspect 
of the nuisance which received little publicity in the European ‘mother countries’ 
of the territories concerned. * See also p. 134, below. 
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of debatable ground in which frontier incidents might have been 
expected to occur even if there had been no real intention on the part 
of either Italy or Abyssinia to encroach on the other’s preserves. 
The Itahan Government accused the Abyssinian Government of de¬ 
liberately adopting a ‘dilatory attitude ’ in regard to the delimitation 
of frontiers in order to further their designs upon Italian territory. 

For some four years after the signature of the conventions of the 
2nd August, 1928, Italy seems to have hoped that the difficulties 
which were being encountered in giving effect to the provisions for 
the development of trade with Abyssinia would gradually disappear, 
and the official attitude on both sides was that the relations between 
the two countries were normal and friendly. In the early months of 
1932 the Emperor Haile Selassie’s eldest son, who was then aged 16, 
was sent on a visit to Western Europe, and his itinerary included 
Rome as well as Paris and London. When King Victor Emmanuel 
visited Eritrea in September 1932, however, it was noticeable that 
an Italian journal devoted to colonial affairs, the Azione Coloniale, 
in commenting on the royal tour, pointed out that Italy was as well 
placed in respect of Abyssinia as France had been in respect of Tunisia 
and Morocco; and references in the Italian press to the need for a 
radical change in the relationship of Italy to Abyssinia became more 
frequent and more explicit with the passage of time. The anti-Italian 
influence which was supposed to be exercised over Abyssinia by 
France was the subject of bitter comment, as were the reports that 
Japan was obtaining economic advantages of which Italy was de¬ 
prived.^ The fact that Italo-Abyssinian relations had become seriously 
strained by the end of September 1934 was indicated by the issue of 
the joint Italo-Abyssinian communique of the 29th September, in 
which both Governments reaffirmed their intention of maintaining 
peaceful and friendly relations.^ Little more than two months after 
this declaration an incident occurred which gave Italy a pretext for 
asserting that the time had come when she must impose a comprehen¬ 
sive settlement of all outstanding issues upon Abyssinia—^if necessary, 
by force of arms. 

(iv) The Walwal Incident and Attempts at Peaceful Settlement 

(a) The Walwal Incident of the 5th December, 1934 

Walwal, the scene of the fighting between Italian and Abyssinian 
forces on the 5th December, 1934, was situated in a region—part 
sandy desert, part grazing-ground—^in which scattered wells were by 
^ See p. 28, above. * See pp. 27-8, above. 
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custom open to the use of all the nomadic tribes which ranged over 
the country, irrespective of their allegiance. In this barren and in¬ 
hospitable country, the boundary between Abyssinia and Italian 
Somaliland had never been demarcated on the ground. The frontier 
had indeed been fixed on paper by a treaty signed on the 16th May, 
1908,1 and demarcation by an Italo-Ethiopian Commission had begun 
in 1910. After about four months, however, when the Commission 
had marked out a small sector of the frontier in the neighbourhood of 
Dolo, its work had been suspended (according to the Italians, because 
of difficulties raised by the Abyssinian Government) and it had not 
since been resumed. The Abyssinians claimed that Walwal lay about 
sixty miles on the Abyssinian side of the frontier fixed by the 1908 
treaty, and they supported their claim by reference to British and 
Italian official maps; but this contention was disputed by the Italians, 
who maintained that the correct interpretation of the treaty placed 
the wells on the Italian side of the frontier line.^ 

The area had been under Italian control since 1928, and had been 
permanently occupied since 1930. There was an Italian fortified post 
at Walwal, but this was subordinate to a larger post at Wardair, 
about eight miles to the south-east. The Italian occupation had 
‘not been officially recognized by the Ethiopian Government’, but 
it ‘never gave rise to any ofl&cial protest from that Government 
until the Walwal incident’.^ The occupation ‘had given the Italian 

^ Text in Hertslet: Map of Africa hy Treaty (3rd edition, London, 1909, 
H.M. Stationery Office), volume iii, pp. 1223-4. 

® Article 4 of the treaty ran as follows: 

‘From the Webi Scebeli the frontier proceeds in a north-easterly direction, 
following the line accepted by the Italian Government in 1897; all the terri¬ 
tory belonging to the tribes towards the coast shall remain dependent on 
Italy; all the territory of Ogaden and all that of the tribes towards the 
Ogaden shall remain dependent on Abyssinia.’ 

The line ‘accepted by the Italian Government in 1897’ ran ‘at a distance 
of 180 miles parallel to the coast of the Indian Ocean’, and the Abyssinian 
Government based their claim to the ownership of Walwal on the fact that 
the maps showed the wells to be situated at a distance of 240 miles from the 
coast (see the Abyssinian memorandum sent to the Secretary-General of the 
League on the 15th January, 1935, and printed on pp. 253-8 of the League of 
Nations Official Journal^ February 1935). The Italian contention was that the 
territory in which the wells were situated formed part of the former Sultanate 
of Obbia and therefore belonged to Italy in virtue of the clause which pro¬ 
vided that ‘the territory belonging to the tribes towards the coast’ should 
‘remain dependent on Italy’. This was the explanation given in the Italian 
press; but, since the Italian Government refused to allow the interpretation 
of the 1908 treaty to be the subject of arbitration, their claim to the possession 
of Walwal was not officially stated in detail. 

’ Decision of the Italo-Ethiopian Commission of Conciliation and Arbitra¬ 
tion, dated the 3rd September, 1935 (League of Nations Official Journal, 
November 1935, pp. 1351-5). 
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authorities the conviction that the Walwal area was under Itahan 
authority and was recognized by Ethiopia and the United Kingdom ’; 
but, ‘on the other hand, the Ethiopian authorities were convinced 
that the area formed part of their national territory. . . . Mutual 
suspicion and animosity had developed between the Italian and 
Ethiopian authorities. The Italian authorities became convinced that 
the Ethiopians had hostile intentions, and the Ethiopian authorities 
had the same conviction about the Italians.’^ This ‘atmosphere of 
suspicion and apprehension ’ formed the background to the incident 
of the 5th December, 1934. 

On the 22nd November, 1934, a force of about 600 Abyssinians 
arrived at Walwal, which they found occupied by about 150 Italian 
native soldiers. The latter contested the Abyssinians’ right to advance 
to the wells, but they were obliged by superior numbers to fall back, 
leaving the Abyssinians in possession of a small group of wells. The 
Abyssinian force formed the escort to an Anglo-Ethiopian Commis¬ 
sion which had recently completed the demarcation of the frontier 
between Abyssinia and British Somaliland and which was now engaged 
in a survey of grazing-grounds in the Ogaden. This Commission, 
which was under the leadership, on the British side, of Lieut.-Colonel 
Clifford, arrived at Walwal on the 23rd November. The members of 
the Commission subsequently placed it on record^ that they had been 
‘constantly thwarted’ in their efforts ‘to arrive at an equitable 
solution ... by the unconciliatory and disobliging attitude of the 
Italian officer’ in charge of the posts at Wardair and Walwal. On 
the 24th November, after a demonstration by two Italian aeroplanes 
which was considered to be provocative. Colonel Clifford decided to 
withdraw to Ado, about twenty miles from Walwal, ‘in order not to 
complicate the situation for the Ethiopian authorities and to guard 
against any regrettable international incident’,® and the British and 
Ethiopian members of the Commission withdrew from Walwal on 
the following day. 

‘For ten days after the Commission’s departure, the Ethiopian and 
Italian troops remained in their positions facing each other at a dis¬ 
tance which in places was no more than two metres, their loaded 
rifles in their hands, challenging, insulting and provoking each other.’^ 
During this period both sides received reinforcements—^the Abyssi¬ 
nians attaining a total strength of between 1,400 and 1,600 men and 

' Loc, cit. 

* In a report dated the 30th November, 1934, printed in League of Nations 
Official Journal, February 1936, pp. 263-6. 

* Decision of the Italo-Ethiopian Commission of Conciliation and Arbitra¬ 
tion. ^ Loc, dt. 
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the Italian native troops about 500 men—but the Italian authorities 
took such precautions as were possible to prevent an incident. 

On the afternoon of the 5th December general fighting began. 
Either side accused the other of firing the first shot, and the Arbitra¬ 
tion and Conciliation Commission which subsequently inquired into 
the dispute^ professed itself unable to decide where the responsibility 
lay. Two tanks and three aeroplanes were brought up from Wardair, 
and early on the 6th December the Abyssinians retreated in the direc¬ 
tion of Ado, leaving behind them 130 dead and a large number of 
wounded. The losses among the Italian native troops were 30 dead 
and 100 wounded. 

This incident did not differ greatly from previous clashes on the 
frontiers between Abyssinia and Eritrea or Italian Somaliland^ except 
in the larger size of the forces engaged and in the higher number of 
casualties. As soon as the news of the affair reached the Italian 
Government, they instructed their charge d'affaires in Addis Ababa 
to present a protest and demand apologies and compensation. The 
Italian demands, which were formulated in detail on the 11th 
December,® were that a formal apology should be made to the Italian 
commander at Walwal, and the Italian flag saluted; that a sum of 
200,000 Maria Theresa thalers should be paid in compensation for 
the Italian losses and the damage to fortified posts; that the persons 
responsible for the attack should be punished; and that Omar 
Samantar^ should be surrendered to the Italian authorities. 

A few weeks earlier the Abyssinian Government had complied 
without demur with a similar Italian demand for a formal apology 
and reparation which had been made in connexion with an incident at 
Gondar, where the Italian consulate had been attacked on the night 
of the 4th November and one of the Askari guard had been killed 
and two wounded.^ In regard to the Walwal incident, however, the 
Abyssinian Government were not prepared to take the blame. On 
the 6th December, before the news of the fighting reached Addis 
Ababa, the Abyssinian Government had registered a protest of their 
own® 

against the occupation, by armed troops imder the command of Italian 
officers, of various portions of Abyssinian territory, and, in particular, 
the places known as Walwal and Wardair in the Ogaden province, as 

^ See p. 170, below. ® See pp. 131-2, above. 

* Text of the note in League of Nations Official Journal, February 1935, 
pp. 272-3. 

^ See p. 132, above. ® See also p. 131, above. 

® Text of the note in League of Nations Official Journal, February 1936, 
p. 270. 
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well as against the obstacles which the said Italian forces have placed in 
the way of the survey of the Ogaden pasture-lands, in Abyssinian 
territory, by the Anglo-Abyssinian Mixed Commission. 

On the 9th December, in reply to the Italian protest, they gave their 
own version^ of the Walwal affair (according to which the Abyssinian 
forces had remained entirely on the defensive) and invoked Article 5 
of the Italo-Ethiopian treaty of friendship of the 2nd August, 1928, 
by which the two Governments had agreed ‘to submit to a procedure 
of conciliation and arbitration any question which’ might ‘arise 
between them and which it’ had ‘not been possible to settle by the 
usual diplomatic means, without having recourse to force of arms’. 

The Italian reply to this proposal for arbitration was delivered on 
the 14thDecember.2 In the Italian Government’s opinion, the Walwal 
incident had ‘occurred in circumstances so definite and clear that 
there ’ could ‘ be no doubt as to its nature ’; they did not ‘ see how the 
settlement of an incident of that kind’ could ‘be submitted to arbitra¬ 
tion procedure ’; and they therefore renewed their demands for repara¬ 
tion and apologies. Thereupon, the Abyssinian Government sent a 
telegram to Geneva,^ in which they reported the fighting at Walwal 
on the 5th December, declared that Italian aeroplanes had since 
drojjped bombs on Ado and Gerlogubi, and, ‘in the presence of Italian 
aggression’, drew ‘the Council’s attention to the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion ’. The Italian Government promptly followed suit by communi¬ 
cating their own version of the affair to the League Secretariat on 
the 16th December,^ and during the next fortnight a series of notes 
and telegrams were interchanged between Addis Ababa and Rome 
or despatched to Geneva. In this correspondence,^ more detailed 
accounts of the Walwal incident were given by both parties, and the 
Italians denied the Abyssinian accusations of subsequent acts of 
aggression and made counter-charges against the Abyssinians. The 
Italian Government continued to reject the Abyssinian proposal for 
arbitration and to insist upon the fulfilment of their demands—^which 
would, they suggested, ‘render possible the resumption of the work 
of delimitation of the frontier between Somaliland and Ethiopia’.® 
The Abyssinian Government, for their part, made a solemn declara¬ 
tion that they were prepared to satisfy the Italian demands if, as 
the result of arbitration, they were proved to be responsible for the 

^ Op. cit,, p. 272. * Op. cit,j pp. 273-4. 

* Op. cif., p. 274. ^ Op. ci^., pp. 248-9. 

® Texts in op. ci#., pp. 249-61; League of Nations Official Journal, June 1936, 
pp. 724-7. 

® Italian note of the 28tli December, 1934, to Ethiopia (League of Nations 
Official Journal, June 1936, pj). 726-7). 
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incident of the 5th December, but they refused to agree ‘that the 
satisfaction demanded should be given prior to an inquiry establishing 
respective responsibilities 

(b) The First Abyssinian Appeal for the Intervention of the 
League Council and the Italo-Abyssinian Negotiations at 
Addis Ababa (January-March 1935) 

Up to the end of December 1934 the Abyssinian Government had 
refrained from asking that the Council of the League of Nations should 
take any action in connexion with the dispute. They had, in fact, 
appeared to be relying upon the effects of the publicity which they 
were able to obtain by using the League of Nations channels—a 
method which had already served them well in the past.^ The Italian 
Government’s refusal to submit the dispute to arbitration, combined 
with the persisting tension in the Ogaden, convinced them that 
something more than mere publicity was needed, and on the 3rd 
January, 1935, they sent a telegram to Geneva in which they reported 
that Italian troops which were ‘massed before Gerlogubi’ had ‘com¬ 
mitted aggression there against the Ethiopian garrison on the 28th 
December’, and asked ‘in application of Article 11 of the Covenant 
that every measure effectually to safeguard peace be taken’.® 

This communication arrived at Geneva on the very day on which 
the French Foreign Minister set out for the visit to Rome which cul¬ 
minated in the signature of the Franco-Italian agreements of the 
7th January, 1935.^ Whatever Signor Mussolini and Monsieur Laval 
may have said, or refrained from saying, to one another on the subject 
of Abyssinia, it was certain that Monsieur Laval arrived at Geneva 
for the opening of the eighty-fourth session of the League Council on 
the 11th January with a strong disinclination to take any step which 
might give offence to Italy. Acquiescence in the discussion of Abys¬ 
sinia’s request by the Council would have been a cause of offence, 
since the Italians were taking the line that the Council had no juris¬ 
diction in the dispute (although they had appeared to recognize that 
the League had an interest in the case when they communicated their 
version of events in the Ogaden to Geneva in December). Monsieur 
Laval was therefore extremely anxious to keep the matter out of court, 
and he was assisted in his efforts to this end by the British delegate, 

^ Abyssinian telegram of the 31st December, 1934, to the Secretary-General 
of the League (League of Nations Official Journal, June 1936, p. 727). 

^ See the Survey for 1929, Part III, section (ii). 

• League of Nations Ojflcial Journal, February 1935, p. 252; June 1936, pp. 
727-8. * See the Survey for 1936, vol. i. Part I, section (v). 
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Mr. Eden. As a result of their combined influence the Abyssinian 
representative, Monsieur Tecle Hawariate, the Abyssinian Minister 
in Paris, agreed to the omission of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute from 
the agenda which were adopted by the Council at its first meeting 
on the 11th January. During the next few days Monsieur Laval and 
Mr. Eden were actively engaged in negotiations with the Abyssinian 
and the ItaUan delegates with the object of reaching an agreement 
on a procedure for peaceful settlement which would obviate the neces¬ 
sity of action by the Council. Both parties were finally induced to 
agree that they should seek for a settlement of their differences by 
direct negotiations. On the 15th January Monsieur Tecle Hawariate 
handed in a memorandum^ in which the Abyssinian case was set out 
in full, with the request that it should be brought to the Council's 
attention in accordance with paragraph 2 of Article 11 of the Covenant, 
and that the question should be placed on the agenda of the Council 
during its present session. On the 19th January, however, when the 
Council reached this item, which had been placed on its agenda two 
days earlier, the Secretary-General of the League was able to announce 
that he had that day received letters^ from Baron Aloisi and Monsieur 
Tecle Hawariate announcing the readiness of their respective Govern¬ 
ments to pursue direct negotiations. 

Baron Aloisi's note declared that the Itahan Government were 
prepared ‘ to seek in conjunction with the Abyssinian Government for 
a satisfactory solution of the question’—^which they did not ‘regard 
as likely to affect the peaceful relations between the two countries ’— 
and expressed the opinion that ‘the discussion of the Abyssinian 
request would not facilitate in any way the continuance of the direct 
negotiations with a view to an understanding’. He added that 

the settlement of the incident might be advantageously pursued in 
accordance with Article 5 of the Treaty of 1928 between Italy and 
Abyssinia, it being understood that, in the interval, all expedient 
measures will be taken and all useful instructions will be confirmed or 
given for the avoidance of fresh incidents. 

Monsieur Tecle Hawariate’s note announced that 

the Abyssinian Government, finding that the Italian Government, like 
itself, is desirous of conciliation and is prepared to pursue the settle¬ 
ment of the question which formed the subject of its request, in accor¬ 
dance with the spirit of the Treaty of Amity of the 2nd August, 1928, 
and with Article 5 of the said treaty, finding further that the Italian 
Government is prepared to take all expedient measures and to confirm or 
give all useful instructions for the avoidance of fresh incidents, agrees 

^ Text in League of Nations Official Journal^ February 1935, pp. 253-74. 

* Texts in op, dt,, pp. 162-3. 
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to the postponement of the discussion of its request to the next session 
of the Council. The Abyssinian Government, like the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, pledges itself to take all expedient measures and to confirm or 
give all useful instructions for the avoidance of fresh incidents. 

The Council took note of these declarations and postponed its dis¬ 
cussion of the Abyssinian request to its next session. 

At first sight, this agreement appeared to be the result of conces¬ 
sions by both sides. The Abyssinians had refrained from insisting 
that the Council must deal with the dispute; while the Italians now 
appeared to admit the Abyssinian thesis, which they had previously 
rejected, that the procedure of conciliation and arbitration for which 
the 1928 treaty provided was applicable to the dispute. The Italian 
Government’s show of abandoning their original standpoint proved, 
however, to be filusory. Count Vinci, the Italian Minister in Abyssinia, 
returned to Addis Ababa at the beginning of February in order to 
conduct the negotiations with the Abyssinian Government, but his 
instructions precluded any yielding to the Abyssinian desire that the 
whole question of the frontier between Abyssinia and Italian Somali¬ 
land should be settled. In the Abyssinian view, responsibihty for 
the Walwal incident depended upon the ownership of the district in 
which the wells were situated; if, as they maintained, the Italians 
were encroaching upon Abyssinian territory, the Abyssinians could 
not be accused of aggression even if they were proved to have fired the 
first shot. The Abyssinians therefore considered that the interpreta¬ 
tion of the 1908 treaty defining the frontier was the first essential, 
and they were willing to submit this question to arbitration. The 
Italians, on the other hand, stiU maintained that the Walwal incident 
was a clear case of Abyssinian aggression, and they refused to con¬ 
sider questions relating to the definition of the frontier until the 
Abyssinian Government had made the reparation which Italy had 
demanded in December 1934. The Abyssinian Government refused 
to give away their whole case by meeting this demand, and the 
negotiations therefore soon reached a deadlock. 

The conversations at Addis Ababa did, however, produce one useful 
result in the shape of a neutral zone between the Italian and Abyssi¬ 
nian forces in the Ogaden. At the end of January there had been 
further fighting, in which several men on both sides were killed and 
wounded,^ and one of Count Vinci’s first proposals on his return to 
Addis Ababa was for the creation of a neutral zone which would 
prevent future clashes. 

^ The Italians accused the Abyssinians of attacking an Italian post at Afdub, 
while the Abyssinians declared that the Italians had attacked their post at 
Gerlogubi. 
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By the third week of February agreement had been reached on the 
principle that representatives of the two parties should mark out a 
neutral zone, but there were still some practical difficulties to be over¬ 
come. The Abyssinian Government wished to include in their delega¬ 
tion one Belgian and one Swedish officer (members respectively of 
missions which had been engaged for some time past in helping to 
train the Abyssinian army),^ but the presence of these foreign officers 
was unacceptable to Italy. This obstacle was removed by the action 
of the Belgian and Swedish Governments, who forbade their nationals 
to take part in the delimitation of the neutral zone, whereupon the 
Abyssinian Government appointed nationals of their own. Another 
difficulty arose over the question of permitting the tribes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to have access to the wells in the neutral zone, but a satis¬ 
factory arrangement was finally devised* A proces-verbal fixing the 
conditions for the establishment of the zone was signed on the 13th 
March, and demarcation on the ground took place at the end of March. 
The zone was only six kilometres deep, and it extended roughly along 
the front of the positions held by the Italian forces in the quadri¬ 
lateral Gerlogubi-Ado-Walwal-Afdub, leaving all the posts which 
had been occupied by the Italians in their possession. 

Meanwhile, the Abyssinians had been finding increasing cause for 
anxiety in the accumulation of signs that Italy was contemplating 
the use of force on a large scale. The Abyssinians subsequently 
aDeged^ that Italian military preparations in East Africa had begun 
before September 1934, and the presence of the tanks and aeroplanes 
which were used at Walwal on the 5th December certainly appeared 
to be evidence of a‘forward policy’. After the signature of the IVanco- 
Italian agreements of the 7th January, 1935, however, the Italian 
preparations assumed a more serious aspect. The outcome of the 
Laval-Mussolini conversations was regarded with some apprehension 
in Addis Ababa; for, even if the reports of an understanding which left 
Italy a free hand in Abyssinia were discounted, the Rome agreements, 
according to their published terms, gave Italy rights in the railway 
from Djibouti to Addis Ababa which she had not possessed hitherto, 
and this arrangement was not likely to commend itself to Abyssinian 
opinion in the existing circumstances. Three days after the signature 
of the Rome agreements, on the 10th January, came the announce¬ 
ment that General de Bono—an eminent Italian soldier who was also 

^ See p. 121, above. 

^ See, for example, the telegram from the Emperor to the Secretary-General 
of the League dated the 20th May, 1935 {League of Nations Official Journal^ 
June 1935, p. 721). 
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one of the heroes of the Fascist March on Home of October 1922—^had 
been appointed High Commissioner for Eritrea and Somaliland. Simul¬ 
taneously with this appointment, the Abyssinian charge d'affaires in 
Rome, Monsieur Jesus Afework, was received in audience by the 
King of Italy and by Signor Mussolini, both of whom gave him 
assurances that Italy’s intentions were peaceful; but the effect of 
these assurances was counteracted by the comments of the Italian 
press—^which accused Abyssinia of massing troops in preparation for 
an attack on the Italian colonies and which was already beginning 
to talk of the necessity for a thorough reorganization of Abyssinia 
by European hands^—and still more by the despatch of Italian 
military forces to East Africa. 

Between the 5th and the 11th February the Italian Government 
called up the reserves which were required to place two divisions of 
infantry (the Peloritana and Gavinana divisions) on a war footing. 
By the middle of February some 70,000 Fascists were said to have 
volunteered for service in Eritrea or Somaliland; one battalion of 
Blackshirt militia left on the 10th February for the East African 
colonies, and two more embarked on the 18th February. The first 
detachments of regular troops left Italy on the 23rd February. On 
the 16th February the Fascist Grand Council passed a resolution 
approving the military measures which had already been taken or 
which might be necessary in future in order to guarantee the security 
and peace of the East African colonies, and the Supreme Defence 
Committee issued a statement about a week later declaring that the 
national resources were ready for a state of war. 

This was the background against which the Italo-Abyssinian nego¬ 
tiations for a settlement were taking place in Addis Ababa. The 
Abyssinian Government held that the exchange of notes at Geneva 
on the 19th January, 1935, constituted an agreement to apply the 
procedure laid down in Article 5 of the Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of 
1928, and during February they repeatedly suggested the constitution 
of a Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration. This suggestion 
elicited no reply from the Italian Government.^ On the 8th March 
the Abyssinian Government pointed out that ‘the diplomatic negotia- 

^ The Italian press did not fail to make the most of an Incident which 
occurred on the borders of French Somaliland on the 18th January, 1935, when 
a party of Danakil crossed the frontier, massacred 88 Somalis in French 
territory, and killed a party of militia, led by a French official, which tried to 
cut off their retreat. 

* The notes exchanged between Count Vinci and the Abyssinian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in February and March are printed on pp. 731-45 of the 
League of Nations Official Journal, June 1935. 
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tions . . . concerning the question of responsibility’ had ‘shown the 
complete divergency of views ’ of the Abyssinian and Italian Govern¬ 
ments ‘and the impossibility of arriving at a solution by ordinary 
diplomatic methods’. They also drew attention to ‘the despatch of 
troops and armaments to Eritrea and Somaliland’, which, in their 
opinion, made ‘the initiation of an arbitration procedure even more 
urgent’. The Italian Government replied on the 18th March that, 
according to their reading, the 1928 treaty provided for resort to the 
procedure of arbitration and conciliation only when ordinary diplo¬ 
matic methods were exhausted, and that in their opinion direct 
negotiations by ordinary diplomatic methods could not be said to be 
exhausted. The Italians’ refusal to agree to arbitration and their in¬ 
sistence upon continuing direct negotiations were regarded by the 
Abyssinians as a method of gaining time for the completion of their 
military preparations, and before the receipt of Count Vinci’s note 
of the 18th March the Abyssinian Government had already decided to 
make another appeal to the League of Nations. 


(c) The Second Abyssinian Appeal to the Council, and the 
Appointment of a Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration 

(March-May 1935) 

On the 16th March, 1935, the Abyssinian Government informed 
the Secretary-General of the League by telegram that they were about 
to submit a formal request for the examination by the Council of 
their dispute with Italy, and on the following day Monsieur Tecle 
Hawariate presented the request in due form.^ The Abyssinian 
Government now appealed for the Council’s intervention in accor¬ 
dance with Article 15 of the Covenant. They informed the Secretary- 
General that, ‘in consequence of the mobilization ordered by the 
Royal Italian Government and of the continual despatch of troops 
and war material to the Italo-Ethiopian frontier’, there now existed 
‘a dispute likely to lead to a rupture’. Italy’s military preparations, 
they declared, constituted a threat to Abyssinian independence, and 
they appealed to the guarantee of the territorial integrity and political 
independence of the members of the League which was given in 
Article 10 of the Covenant. They asked that the dispute should be 
laid before the Council, for ‘full investigation and consideration, as 
provided in Article 15, pending the arbitration contemplated by the 
Treaty of 1928 and the Geneva Agreement of the 19th January, 1935 ’, 
and they gave a solemn undertaking ‘to accept any arbitral award 

* Text of his note in League of Nations Official Journal, May 1935, p. 672. 
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immediately and unreservedly, and to act in accordance with the 
counsels and decisions of the League of Nations 

This Abyssinian note arrived at Geneva the day after the German 
Government had issued a proclamation announcing the reintroduction 
of conscription,^ and, in the throes of the crisis which was created by 
this unilateral repudiation of treaty obligations, the French Govern¬ 
ment were more anxious than ever to refrain from any action which 
might weaken the newly forged bonds between France and Italy. As 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute had developed, a good deal of sympathy 
'^th Italy’s case had been revealed in France. Comment in the press 
recalled the fact that France, also, had found Abyssinia a bad neigh¬ 
bour, and there was a disposition to interpret the Italian mihtary 
preparations in the charitable sense that Signor Mussolini was merely 
applying Marshal Lyautey’s maxim: ‘Montrer sa force pour ne pas 
avoir besoin de s’en servir’. Nevertheless, the French Government 
could not fail to feel uneasy in regard to Signor Mussolini’s inten¬ 
tions, and their uneasiness was increased by the fear that the British 
Government, under the pressure of British public opinion, might 
desire to take a line which would not be in harmony with French 
policy. 

At a later stage, when the British Government had to answer in 
Parhament to the charge of neglecting to act with sufficient energy 
at the beginning of the dispute, they were concerned to prove that 
they had, in fact, done all that lay in their power from the oiitset to 
promote a peaceful settlement. 

Since the very moment when this controversy started [the British 
Foreign Secretary of the day. Sir Samuel Hoare, told the House of 
Commons at Westminster on the 22nd October, 1935] there has not been 
a week—^there has scarcely been a day—when we have not made our 
position as clear as crystal to the Italian Government.^ 

From the beginning of this dispute [said Mr. Eden in the same place 
on the following day] His Majesty’s Government had used all their in¬ 
fluence, and used it without respite, to bring about a settlement which 
might be acceptable to both parties and consistent with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

^ See the Survey for 1935^ vol. i, pp. 141 seqq. 

“ On the same occasion. Sir Samuel Hoare told the House that on the 29th 
January, 1935, the Italian Government had communicated the substance of 
the Franco-ltahan agreements of the 7th January, 1935, to the British 
Government and had ‘intimated that they would be glad to exchange views 
with the United Kingdom concerning the mutual and harmonious development 
of British and Italian interests in Abyssinia ’. It was in response to this invita¬ 
tion that the MafEey Committee was set up ‘ to review the whole field of Anglo- 
Abyssinian relations and British interests in that country ’. See pp. 42-4, above, 
for the Italian disclosure of the contents of the MafPey Committee’s report. 
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During January and February 1935 the British Government made 
repeated representations in both Rome and Addis Ababa, urging that 
the negotiations for a settlement should be pushed forward, and in 
February the British Ambassador in Rome, Sir Eric Drummond, 
warned Signor Mussolini himself ‘of the possible reactions of Italian 
policy on British public opinion and on Anglo-Italian relations The 
British Government, however, appeared to accept as satisfactory the 
assurances which they received that Italy^s military measures were 
purely precautionaryOn the 13th February, for instance. Sir John 
Simon told the House of Commons that in the Government’s opinion 
there were no indications that Italy’s military preparations were 
aggressive in character, and that the partial mobilization of two 
Italian divisions did not imply the abandonment of direct negotiations 
between Italy and Abyssinia. 

After the despatch of Italian troops to Africa had actually begun, 
British public opinion, which had at first been disposed to make 
allowances for Italy, began to shows signs of a rapid diminution of 
sympathy with the Italian case; but for some weeks the policy of the 
British Government, like that of the French Government, continued 
to be determined by the belief that Italy’s co-operation in the settle¬ 
ment of European affairs was of greater immediate importance than 
her intentions in East Africa. With these considerations in mind, 
neither France nor Great Britain was any readier in March than in 
January 1935 to accede to the Abyssinian request for a discussion of 
the dispute by the Council, and in London, as well as in Paris, there 
was a feeling of relief when it became known that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment had responded to the Abyssinian appeal under Article 15 of 
the Covenant in a manner which appeared to offer a way out of the 
dilemma. 

In a note, dated the 22nd March, 1935, to the Secretary-General 
of the League, the Italian Government declared that the new Abys¬ 
sinian appeal was ‘ based upon unfounded or incorrect premisses. It * 
was ‘not true that Italy’ had ‘mobilized a class. The despatch of 
Italian troops to the East African colonies’ was ‘dictated by the 
clear necessity of providing for the safety of those colonies, which 
necessity’ had ‘been enhanced by the military measures taken 
on a very much larger scale by Ethiopia and by the abnormal 
situation still existing on the frontiers’. The Italian note went on 
to deny the contention that the Abyssinian Government had ‘vainly 

^ Mr. Eden in the House of Commons on the 23rd October, 1935. 

■ Another assurance that Italy had no aggressive intentions was also given 
to Monsieur J4sus Afework by Signor Suvich in the middle of February. 

n li 
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demanded arbitration’, but in its final paragraph it struck a more 
conciliatory note: 

The Italian Government, although not considering, for its part, the 
phase of direct negotiations to be at an end . . . declares, nevertheless, 
that it has not, and has never had, any intention of evading the procedure 
laid down in Article 5 of the Treaty of 1928. In conformity with the 
provisions of this article, the Italian Government is, on its side, prepared, 
if the phase of direct negotiations closes without an agreement being 
reached, and if the Ethiopian Government does the same, to take steps 
forthwith with a view to the constitution of the commission provided 
for. In such circumstances, the Italian Government points out that, 
the dispute in question being one which the two Governments agreed 
by the exchange of notes of the 19th January last to submit to the 
procedure laid down in Article 5 of the Treaty of 1928, Article 15 of the 
Covenant cannot be apphcable in this particular case. 

The declaration that the Italian Government were now prepared 
to envisage the possibility of the settlement of the dispute by arbitra¬ 
tion might be welcomed in Paris and in London, but in Addis Ababa 
it was received with greater reserve. On the 29th March, in a long 
note to the Secretary-General of the League,^ the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment pointed out that the elaboration of the procedure for arbitration 
might be 

the occasion of fresh delays in the pacific settlement of a very simple 
dispute. These delays must not be utilized for the continuation of 
military preparations and of despatches of troops and war munitions, 
as has been the case hitherto. Otherwise, once these preparations had 
been completed, nothing would be easier than to create incidents and, 
with the help of a press campaign, to find pretexts for an aggression. 
Ethiopia possesses no military force comparable with that of her power¬ 
ful neighbour. She has no newspapers, no means of propaganda to 
influence public opinion and to present all the circumstances, whatever 
they may be. in a light favourable to herself. To defend her rights, her 
only remedy is appeal to the League of Nations. She cannot therefore 
renounce tWs last resort for protecting her independence and the in¬ 
tegrity of her territory. 

The Ethiopian Government suggested, therefore, that a time-hmit 
of thirty days should be agreed upon for the Italo-Abyssinian negotia¬ 
tions on the appointment of arbitrators and on the details of arbitral 
procedure. If at the end of that time complete agreement had not 
been reached and the arbitrators were not ready to begin work, the 
Council of the League should be 

invited itself to appoint arbitrators, to fix the procedure, to define the 
questions to be settled—and, in particular, the question of the Italo- 
Ethiopian frontier in accordance with existing treaties—^and, lastly, as 
^ League of Nations Official Journal, May 1935, pp. 674-6. 
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a consequence, to instruct the arbitrators to pronounce on the respon¬ 
sibilities incurred on either side in connexion with the Walwal incident 
and others which have occurred in the frontier area. 

The Ethiopian Government also suggested that 

it should be expressly agreed that, during the whole period of negotiations 
and during the procedure of arbitration, the two Governments under¬ 
take not to make any military preparations or any concentration of 
troops, and not to take any step which might reasonably be regarded as 
a military preparation. 

Five days later, on the 3rd April, the Ethiopian Government sent 
another communication to the League in which they referred to a 
report in the French press that Egyptian labourers had been engaged 
for the construction of roads between Massawa, in Eritrea, and the 
Abyssinian frontier. Considering that a measure of this kind was ‘of 
a nature to aggravate the existing conflict’, the Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment asked that the Council of the League should look into the situa¬ 
tion during its extraordinary session which was to take place in April 
to consider the question of Germany’s breach of the disarmament 
chapter of the Versailles Treaty. 

This request that the Council should deal with the dispute without 
further delay was made public just a week before the assembly of the 
conference which resulted in the establishment of the ‘ Stresa Front ’.^ 
The Governments of France and the United Kingdom, on the eve of 
the departure of their delegates for Stresa, were in no mood to put 
difficulties in their own way by supporting either of Abyssinia’s latest 
proposals; while Signor Mussolini, for his part, was not averse from 
making a concihatory gesture if he could do so without tying his 
hands. On the 10th April (the day on which Signor Mussohni met 
MM. Flandin and Laval at Stresa), the Secretary-General of the 
League received a communication from the Italian Government 
which made no mention of the Abyssinian proposal for a time-limit 
for the negotiations on arbitration or of the Abyssinian request that 
the Council should consider the dispute at once, but which announced 
that the Italian Government were notifying the Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment that they were ‘prepared to make the necessary arrangements 
with that Government regarding the details of the conduct of the 
procedure provided for in Article 6 of the Treaty of 1928’. The 
Italian Government also pointed out that by an Italo-Abyssinian 
exchange of notes of the 3rd-4th August, 1928, it had been agreed 
that, if and when Article 5 of the treaty should become applicable, 
two arbitrators should be appointed by Italy and two by Abyssinia, 

^ See the Survey far 1936, vol. i. Part I, section (vi) (e). 
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and if these four should be unable to settle the dispute by consent 
they should choose a fifth arbitrator, who would give a casting vote. 

The Italo-Abyssinian dispute was not officially discussed at Stresa; 
and though it was subsequently admitted, on the British side,^ that 

^ By Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 
22nd October, 1935. On the Ist May, 1935, Sir Samuel Hoare’s predecessor. 
Sir John Simon, had replied to a parliamentary question with the statement 
that ‘the Italo-Ethiopian dispute was never on the agenda of the Stresa 
Conference and the subject was not discussed there’. He added that ‘informal 
conversations took place at Stresa between British and Italian officials on 
matters connected with the watering and grazing rights of nomadic British 
Somali tribes in,certain zones outside the boundary of British Somaliland’. 
Sir Samuel Hoare himself had told the House on the 1st August that ‘the 
question of Abyssinia was never discussed between the delegates of the 
three Governments at Stresa’. On the 22nd October, however, he said: ‘It 
is not true that this subject [the Abyssinian question] was not mentioned 
[at Stresa]. It was not, indeed, formally discussed at the Conference itself—^but 
it was discussed between members of the two delegations.’ This statement 
was qualified by Mr. Eden on the following day. He repeated that the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute had not been on the agenda of the Stresa Conference, 
and declared that, ‘in the light of the fact that the conference had been 
called to deal solely with the complexities of the European situation, there 
was no reason whatever why it should have been’. He added that after 
agreement had been reached on the questions which were on the agenda, ‘it 
was hardly to be supposed that one of the three Powers who had just declared 
that the object of their joint policy was the collective maintenance of peace 
within the framework of the League of Nations would take any action in any 
other continent which would jeopardize that framework’. The following inter¬ 
change then took place between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Eden. 

Mr. Lloyd George: ‘Does that mean that there was no discussion between 
our Prime Minister and our Foreign Secretary and Signor Mussolini?’ 

Mr. Eden: ‘No official discussions at all,’ 

Mr. Lloyd George: ‘Were there any discussions?’ 

Mr. Eden: ‘Not between the heads of delegations.’ 

The British Government’s failure to secure a thorough discussion of the 
Abyssinian question in all its aspects at Stresa was a point on which their 
critics felt them to be specially open to blame; and the Parliamentary Opposi¬ 
tion returned to the attack in the spring of 1936, after the publication of a 
report that Signor Mussolini himself would have been prepared to discuss 
Italo-Abyssinian relations at Stresa. Towards the end of a debate on foreign 
affairs in the House of Commons on the 6th April, 1936, Mr. Greenwood, the 
Labour member for Wakefield, asked again for 

‘ an answer to the question whether, in the light of the knowledge which Mr. 
Hamsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon had of the international situation 
when they went to the Stresa Conference and met Signor Mussolini, it was not 
a fact that they did not raise the Abyssinian question which was so troubling 
Europe. Signor Mussolini had said since—and if it had been wrongly reported 
the House ought to be informed . . . that he was prepared at the Stresa 
Conference to reopen the question of the rectification of Italy’s position in 
Abyssinia.’ 

This question received no reply from Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who wound 
up the debate on behalf of the Government. 

On the 6th May, when, after the departure of the Emperor of Abyssinia from 
Addis Ababa, the British Government were arraigned by the Opposition for 
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members of the British and Italian delegations had included the 
Abyssinian question in their private discussions, it was evident that 
the subject was only touched on incidentally, and was not examined 
in any detail. In view of the Abyssinian request of the 3rd April, it 
was not possible for the question to be passed over in silence when the 
extraordinary session of the Council opened at Geneva on the 15th 
April. The Council, however, while it included in its agenda one 
question (that of the settlement of the Assyrians from 'Iraq) which was 
extraneous to its main subject of discussion, decided that it was un¬ 
necessary for it to deal with the Italo-Abyssinian dispute until its 
next ordinary session in May.^ This decision was based on the ground 
that both parties, in their communications to the Secretariat and in 
the declarations which their representatives made before the Council,^ 
had announced their intention of resorting to procedure for peaceful 
settlement. It was in vain that Monsier Tecle Hawariate pleaded 
that Italy should at least be asked to give an assurance that no 
further military preparations would be undertaken pending the results 
of the arbitral procedure. Baron Aloisi succeeded in evading a direct 
answer on this point, and the other members of the Council accepted 
the view, which was expressed by Monsieur Laval, that Italy’s under¬ 
taking to accept the procedure provided for in Article 5 of the 1928 
treaty was a sufficient guarantee that she did not intend to have 
recourse to force.® A rather half-hearted attempt by Sir John Simon 

their share of the responsibility for the course which events had taken, their 
sin of omission at Stresa was included in the charge. 

‘It has been admitted [said Mr. Attlee] that they [the delegates to the 
Stresa Conference] never mentioned Abyssinia throughout the whole course 
of these discussions. That was one of the most criminal blunders in the 
whole course of British diplomacy in these disastrous years, because evidently 
Signor Mussolini was expecting that this subject woTild be raised. . . . Was 
Signor Mussolini to blame for having assumed that, if this opportunity for 
a straight talk about Abyssinia was let pass, that was as good as a hint that 
the British Government would not take too seriously a subsequent demand 
to do what he wanted to do in Abyssinia ? ’ 

Mr. Eden, in his reply, dealt with this point by referring to the statement 
which he had made on the 23rd October, 1935. 

^ According to press reports. Signor Mussolini had announced at Stresa 
that he would not send a representative to attend the meeting of the Council 
if the dispute with Abyssinia were placed on the agenda. 

* Monsieur Tecle Hawariate in his statement to the Council declared that 
his Government had ‘made many proposals for prompt arbitration . . . both in 
notes addressed directly to the Italian Government and by successive representa¬ 
tions made on two separate occasions, to two friendly Powers which had seats 
on the Council and which had agreed or even offered to lend their good offices, 
^ese efforts at a friendly arrangement had not proved successful’. The 
identity of the two Powers in question was not revealed. 

• Article 5 bound the parties to adopt the procedure of conciliation and 
arbitration ‘without having recourse to force of arms*. (See p. 137, above.) 
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to secure an agreement that the arbitrators should be appointed and 
their terms of reference fixed before the Council met for its ordinary 
session on the 20th May also failed to produce anything in the nature 
of a definite promise from the Italian representative. Thus Italy 
remained free, at any rate for another five weeks, to pursue her tactics 
of diplomatic delays accompanied by military preparations. 

On the 14th April the Italian Government had duly notified the 
Abyssinian Government that they were prepared to make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for the establishment of a Commission of Con¬ 
ciliation and Arbitration, but in their note^ they declared that ‘the 
precise point at issue ’ which had to be 

settled by arbitration was the question of responsibility for the fight at 
Walwal on the 6th December and the subsequent incidents . . , while 
the determination of the Italo-Ethiopian frontier must be effected in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 6 of the Italo-Ethiopian treaty 
of 1908 . . . after the present dispute has been settled. 

In replying to this communication on the 17th April the Abyssinian 
Government expressed the opinion that the Commission of Concilia¬ 
tion and Arbitration must deal with the ‘two fundamental questions ’ 
which were involved in the dispute; first, the interpretation of the 
treaty of 1908, in order to determine the position of the frontier 
between Abyssinia and Somaliland and the ownership of Walwal and 
other places where incidents had occurred; and, second, the respon¬ 
sibility for the fighting on the 5th December and on subsequent 
occasions. 

This exchange of notes made it clear that the two parties would 
have difficulty in agreeing upon the terms of reference for the Com¬ 
mission of Conciliation and Arbitration, and in the course of the 
negotiations which took place during the next few weeks difficulties 
arose not only over this question but also in connexion with the 
nomination of the arbitrators. It was not until the middle of May 
that the Italian Government nominated two Italian nationals to serve 
on the Commission, and they then refused to accept the Abyssinian 
nominees, Monsieur A. de Lapradelle, a Frenchman, and Mr. Pitman B. 
Potter, a citizen of the United States. The Abyssinian Government 
justified these nominations as a proof of their willingness to accept 
an impartial verdict, but the Italian Government insisted that the non- 
Italian members of the Commission must be Abyssinian nationals. 
The result was that, when the Council of the League assembled on the 
20th May, the Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration was still 
not constituted. 

^ Text in League of Nations Official Journal, June 1936, p. 749. 
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Meanwhile, the Italians had been carrying on their mihtary pre¬ 
parations with unabated vigour. On the 7th March General Graziani 
was appointed to the command of the forces in Somaliland, and three 
weeks later the appointment of General de Bono as Commander-in- 
Chief of all the Italian forces in East AMca was announced. The 
despatch of troops and supplies to East Africa continued steadily 
throughout March and April, and in the first week of May the mobiliza¬ 
tion of another division of regular troops and two Blackshirt divisions 
was ordered. By that time, also, two divisions of Askaris had been 
mobilized in Eritrea. As an accompaniment to these measures, the 
press was continuing to pubfish reports of frontier incidents and of 
the massing of Abyssinian troops, and the alleged insecurity of the 
Italian colonies was made the pretext for an anti-Abyssinian cam¬ 
paign of the most virulent kind. During the first fortnight of May a 
decidedly militant note was also to be'heard in official utterances. 
On the 7th May, for instance. Signor Lessona, the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, told the Chamber that the Abyssinian Government 
were incapable of maintaining a minimum of order and tranquil¬ 
lity, and that the time had come when the Italian Government, 
for the safety of their colonies and for the sake of Italian prestige and 
dignity, must resolve once for all the problem of Italy’s relations with 
Abyssinia. Similar references to barbaric conditions in Abyssinia 
which necessitated Italian intervention were made in reports on the 
Colonial Office and Foreign Office estimates which were submitted a 
day or two later to the Senate and the Chamber. 

In the face of this provocation, the Lion of Judah was still roaring 
as gently as any sucking dove. From the beginning of the dispute, 
the Emperor Haile Selassie had declared repeatedly that he had no 
intention of launching an attack on the Itahan colonies; but, as he 
told a press correspondent in the middle of March, his pacific spirit 
did not mean that he could be bullied into accepting the responsibility 
for the Walwal incident, or permitting Italian encroachments on Abys¬ 
sinian territory without resistance. It became increasingly clear as 
time went on that if the Italian military preparations were intended 
to intimidate the Abyssinians they were failing to achieve their pur¬ 
pose. The Italian reports of Abyssinian mobilization were consistently 
denied in Addis Ababa, but considerable doubt was felt in European 
capitals as to the Emperor’s ability to hold his wild tribesmen in 
check indefinitely. Reports of the movement of large numbers of 
armed, or partially armed, Abyssinians in the direction of the Italian 
frontiers were current in the early part of April; and there was reason 
to fear that, even if the Italian Government genuinely intended the 
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troops which they were sending to East Africa to remain on the 
defensive, the continual despatch of reinforcements to the borders of 
Abyssinia was more likely to cause a conflagration than to avert it. 

On the 11th May the Abyssinian Government addressed another 
communication to the Secretary-General, informing him of the diffi¬ 
culties which were being encountered in the negotiations for the con¬ 
stitution of an Arbitration Commission and of the continuance of 
Italian military preparations, and appealing once more to the Council, 
under Article 15 of the Covenant, ‘to see that the territorial integrity 
and political independence of Ethiopia ’ were ‘ respected and preserved 
as against aggression ’. On the 20th May, the day on which the Council 
was due to meet for its eighty-sixth session, the Emperor himself 
telegraphed to Geneva the request that the Council ‘should decide 
that unless Italy agrees that the arbitrators should interpret the treaty 
of the 16th May, 1908, and pronounce on all the incidents which ’ had 
‘occurred since the 23rd November last in the vicinity of the Somali- 
Ethiopian frontier, it’ would ‘take up the dispute itself and make a 
full enquiry and examination on the basis of Article 15 of the Covenant ’. 

Meanwhile, the French and British Governments had been taking 
counsel together in order to see whether they could check the ominous 
march of events by their combined efforts. The immediate sequel 
to the diplomatic conversations which took place in Paris early in 
May was a speech by Signor Mussolini on the 14th which dispelled 
any hope that the combined influence of France and Great Britain 
might prove more effective in Rome than the influence which the two 
Powers had exercised hitherto independently of one another. Signor 
Mussolini announced that the Italian Government intended to feel 
thoroughly safe in Africa; that they would despatch all the troops 
which they considered necessary for their purpose; and that no third 
Power could ‘arrogate the intolerable claim to intervene’. Further 
diplomatic negotiations during the next few days did not bring a 
solution any nearer; and the French and British Governments found 
themselves once more face to face with the problem of deciding on a 
course of action at Geneva which could be squared with their obliga¬ 
tions to a fellow member of the League as well as with their desire not 
to arraign Italy before the Council. 

The motive of retaining Italy’s friendship was still evidently upper¬ 
most in French minds, and it was felt in Paris that the probable con¬ 
sequences of letting Italy have her head would be less detrimental 
to French interests than the consequences of attempting to restrain 
her. The French delegation was therefore sent to attend the Council 
meeting at Geneva with instructions to do all that was possible to 
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promote a settlement by negotiation which would absolve the Council 
from the necessity of granting the Abyssinian request for a full dis¬ 
cussion of the dispute. On the other hand, there were signs that the 
British Government were inchning towards the view that, while the 
resignation of a third Great Power from the League and the break-up 
of the Stresa Front were contingencies to be avoided if possible, the 
results of a failure on the part of the League to tackle Italy would be 
even more disastrous. On this view, the interests of the League and 
of the whole system of collective security demanded that Abyssinia 
should not be sent empty away from Goneva yet a third time, while 
hungry Italy was left to continue her preparations for taking her fill 
of Abyssinia’s good things. 

The Italo-Abyssinian dispute figured on the Council’s agenda 
already, in virtue of the resolution of the 19th January, 1935; but, 
in deference to French views, it was decided that before the Council 
reached this item on its agenda an attempt should be made through 
the medium of informal negotiations to induce Italy and Abyssinia 
to agree to an arrangement for putting the arbitral procedure into 
force without further delay. In these negotiations the lead was taken 
by Mr. Eden, who was finally successful in extracting concessions 
from both sides and thus finding the basis for an agreement. The 
Abyssinian representatives—^Monsieur Jeze (a Professor of Law at 
the University of Paris who had undertaken to act as agent for the 
Abyssinian Government) and Monsieur Tecle Hawariate—agreed to 
the postponement of the Council’s discussion of the dispute and to the 
omission of any explicit reference to the question of interpreting the 
1908 frontier treaty from the terms of reference of the Commission 
of Arbitration and Conciliation. Baron Aloisi agreed to waive the 
Italian objections to Abyssinia’s nomination of a Frenchman and an 
American as her arbitrators, and he was also induced to agree that 
a definite time-limit should be fixed for the arbitral procedure. He 
refused, however, to accept any proposal that the Council should 
appoint a committee or a rapporteur to follow the course of events, 
and he did not commit his Government to acceptance of a suggestion 
that the Council should give an undertaking that it would handle the 
dispute itself if no agreement had been reached by the date on which 
the time-limit expired. Nevertheless he did not impose a veto on 
this suggestion, and accordingly a settlement on these lines was drawn 
up in the form of two resolutions. 

The first resolution ran as follows; 

(1) Whereas, at the meeting of the Council in January 1935, the 

Italian Government and the Ethiopian Government agreed to settle the 
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dispute which has arisen between them as the result of the incident at 
Walwal on the 5th December, 1934, in conformity with Article 5 of the 
Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of the 2nd August, 1928 ; 

(2) Whereas, direct negotiations through diplomatic channels having 
been exhausted, the two parties have nominated their arbitrators as 
provided for in Article 5 of the above-mentioned Treaty; 

(3) Whereas, since the 5th December, 1934, other incidents have taken 
place on the Italo-Ethiopian frontier and the two Governments are in 
agreement in entrusting the settlement of these incidents to the same 
arbitrators in accordance with Article 5 of the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty; 

(4) Whereas the Italian Government, in view of the request wliich has 
been made to it, makes no objection regarding the nationality of the arbi¬ 
trators nominated by the Ethiopian Government; 

(5) Whereas the two Governments agree to fix the 25th August next 
as the date on which the procedure of conciliation and arbitration shall 
be concluded: 

The Council, 

Requests the Secretary-General of the League of Nations to com¬ 
municate in the meantime to the Members of the Council all information 
which may reach him from the two parties, in particular regarding the 
development of the arbitrators’ work. 

By the second resolution, the Council, ‘leaving to the two parties 
full liberty to settle the dispute in question in accordance with Article 
5 of the Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of the 2nd August, 1928’, recorded 
its decision 

to meet if, in default of agreement between the four arbitrators for the 
settlement of the dispute, an understanding shall not have been reached 
by the 25th July between these arbitrators as to the selection of the 
fifth arbitrator (unless the four arbitrators agree to the extension of this 
period); the Council also decides to meet to examine the situation if on 
the 25th August the settlement by means of concihation and arbitration 
should not have taken place. 

The first resolution was adopted unanimously, and, while Baron 
Aloisi refrained from voting on the second resolution, his abstention 
did not prevent the attainment of technical unanimity on a resolution 
which asserted the Council’s jurisdiction over the dispute. 

During the discussion on these resolutions. Monsieur Jeze attempted 
to obtain from Baron Aloisi a statement that the Italian Government 
agreed with the Abyssinian Government’s interpretation of the resolu¬ 
tions on certain important points. In particular, he wished him to 
agree that the arbitrators would ‘be required to take into considera¬ 
tion all circumstances likely to affect the solution of the dispute ’, 
including ‘the interpretation of treaties and agreements regarding 
the frontier’; and he also desired him to give an undertaking that 
‘throughout the whole arbitration procedure, including, if that should 
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be necessary, examination by the League Councir, the Italian 
Government would ‘abstain from sending to East Africa additional 
troops and munitions or additional specialists ’ and that they would 
not ‘use, for the preparation of an attack on Ethiopia, the troops, 
munitions and specialists already sent to East Africa’. Baron Aloisi 
gave an evasive reply on both these points. On the question of the 
frontier agreements he said that his Government did not ‘in any way 
intend to limit the mission entrusted to the arbitrators under the 
terms of the 1928 treaty’, but that they could not ‘in any circum¬ 
stances agree to their extending their survey to frontier questions’.^ 
In regard to Italy’s military preparations, he declared ‘ that no autho¬ 
rity would wish to interfere in the least degree with our Government’s 
exercise of its sovereignty. By accepting the arbitration procedure, 
we have demonstrated our determinatign to respect the undertak¬ 
ings entered into by our two Governments’. This declaration, in 
conjunction with Baron Aloisi’s acceptance of the first paragraph of 
the Council’s first resolution, was taken as equivalent to a promise 
that Italy would not use her forces in East Africa to attack Abyssinia 
while arbitration was in progress. Baron Aloisi, however, carefully 
refrained from giving any undertaking in regard to the despatch of 
further reinforcements and supplies, and on the following day a 
Foreign Office spokesman in Rome announced that the agreement at 
Geneva would make no difference to the mobilization and transport 
of troops. 

Thus, while the resolutions of the 25th May did mark a certain 
progress—sufficient, perhaps, to absolve the Council from the charge 
that it had been concerned merely to save its own face—^they could 
not be regarded as in any sense a satisfactory settlement. The 
machinery for arbitration was now set in motion, and if it did not 
produce results within a given time the Council had bound itself to 
take action. It was also to the good that the Italian Government 
should not have refused definitely to accept the Council’s jurisdiction; 
it was not certain that Italian representatives would come to Geneva 
if the dispute came up for discussion by the Council, but neither was 
it certain that they would stay away. 

^ Baron Aloisi repeated this statement in slightly different words when 
Monsieur Jdze pressed him to declare his acceptance of the thesis that, while 
demarcation on the spot would not be the business of the arbitrators, they 
would be free ‘to take account of all the circumstances which have a bearing 
on its settlement’ and that ‘the interpretation of the treaties fixing the 
frontiers’ was ‘within their competence’. Baron Aloisi’s reply was: ‘Subject 
to the reservation I made, we do not intend in any way to restrict the work 
of the arbitrators, except with regard to frontier questions’. With this state¬ 
ment Monsieur J^ze declared himself satisfied. 
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On the other hand, no provision had been made for dealing in the 
near future with the wider questions at issue. It was now generally 
recognized that a settlement of the Walwal incident and of other 
frontier affrays would merely touch the fringe of the Italo-Abyssinian 
difficulty, and that even if the Abyssinian-Somalian frontier was defined 
by the arbitrators, as the Abyssinians desired, the real problem would 
still remain unsolved. The scope of Italy’s preparations, the vast 
expenditure which had already been incurred,^ the tone of Italian 
press comments and official statements, all made it difficult for even 
the most optimistic observers to beheve that Signor Mussolini was 
not contemplating the fulfilment of Italy’s colonial aspirations at 
Abyssinia’s expense. Looked at from this angle, the agreement of 
the 25th May was open to the criticism that it left Italy free to go on 
with her preparations during the rainy season (when it would, in any 
case; be impossible to launch an attack upon Abyssinia) and gave 
Abyssinia no guarantee whatever that the attack would not come in 
the autumn as soon as the rains had ceased. The best that could be 
said was that the door was still open for further efforts on the part of 
Great Britain and France to achieve a comprehensive settlement 
through diplomatic channels. 

{ d ) The Break-down of the Commssion of Conciliation and 
Arbitration and the British Proposal for an Exchange of 
Territories (June-July 1935) 

The Italo-Abyssinian Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
consisting of Count Aldrovandi Marescotti and Signor Montagna for 
Italy, and Mr. Potter and Monsieur de Lapradelle for Abyssinia, held 
a preliminary meeting at Milan on the 6th and 7th June and then 
adjourned for nearly three weeks in order to allow time for the collec¬ 
tion of documents bearing on the cases of the two parties. The Com¬ 
mission met again on the 25th Jime at Scheveningen, near The 
Hague, and began its examination of the evidence. On the 5th July 
the hearings were interrupted, and on the 9th it was announced that 
the Commission had reached a deadlock and had decided to suspend 
its sittings indefinitely. 

The cause of the break-down was a difference of opinion between the 
representatives of Italy and Abyssinia as to the Commission’s terms 
of reference. The exchange of views between Monsieur Jeze and 
Baron Aloisi at the meeting of the League Council on the 25th May* 

^ The cost of ‘exigencies ’ in East Africa amounted to 620,000,000 lire (about 
£10,000,000) by the end of April 1935. * See pp. 154-6, above. 
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had not cleared up the question how far the Commission was to take 
into consideration the rival claims in regard to the position of the 
frontier between Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland, and the represen¬ 
tatives of the two parties put different interpretations upon the 
Councirs resolution and the subsequent declarations. The Abyssinians 
maintained that Baron Aloisi had accepted their view that the 
interpretation of the treaties relating to the frontier was within the 
Commission’s competence, but the Italians denied that any such con¬ 
struction could be put upon Baron Aloisi’s words and declared that 
they had only agreed to submit to arbitration the actual incidents 
which had taken place on the frontiers since the end of November 
1934. The Abyssinian case which was presented to the Commission 
was based on the assumption that Walwal was in Abyssinian territory; 
but when Monsieur Jeze made a statement to that effect in his 
exposition, the Italian members of the Commission declared that 
the question of the ownership of Walwal was not the point at issue 
and refused to hear Monsieur Jeze’s evidence. When the Abyssinian 
representatives maintained their view that the consideration of 
frontier questions was in order, the Italian representatives refused 
to continue the discussions or to present their own evidence. The 
Abyssinian representatives then proposed that the Commission should 
proceed to elect a fifth arbitrator, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Italo-Abyssinian exchange of notes of August 1928, but this 
proposal was rejected by the Italians. They contended that the point 
at issue related to the competence of the Commission and that it 
could not be solved by the appointment of a fifth member, and they 
declared that they were willing to continue the work of the Commis¬ 
sion within the limits which they held to have been fixed by the agree¬ 
ment of the 25th May. Separate reports were drawn up by the two 
sets of arbitrators on the causes of the break-down, and these were 
communicated to the Secretariat of the League on the 9th July by 
Monsieur Jfeze, with the request that the Council’s attention should 
be drawn to the urgent need for its intervention. The failure of the 
Commission to agree upon the appointment of a fifth arbitrator 
automatically brought into force the first part of the Council’s second 
resolution of the 25th May and it was therefore clear that a meeting 
of the Council would have to be held on or shortly after the 25th 
July. 

Meanwhile, the British Grovemment had taken the initiative in an 
attempt to find a peaceftQ solution for the whole problem of Italo- 
Abyssinian relations. On the 7th June, Mr. Eden made a statement 

^ See p. 164 above. 
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on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute in the House of Commons at West¬ 
minster. The Lord Privy Seal told the House that it was ‘ the constant 
and persistent endeavour’ of the British Government 

to help to bring about a permanent settlement mutually satisfactory to 
Italy and Ethiopia, a settlement which would take account of [British] 
responsibilities and those of France and Italy in the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1906 by which [Great Britain], France and Italy agreed to co-operate 
in maintaining the political and territorial integrity of Abyssinia. 

The 1906 treaty had also provided that the three signatories should 
take concerted action to safeguard their special interests in Abyssinia, 
including ‘the interests of Italy in Ethiopia as regards Eritrea and 
Somaliland, . . . more especially with reference to the hinterland of 
her possessions and the territorial connexion between them to the 
west of Addis AbabaMr. Eden’s reference to this treaty was an 
indication that the British Government, in attempting to find a basis 
for a satisfactory settlement of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, took 
account of the fact that Italy’s interests in Abyssinia (though not her 
exclusive interests) had been recognized in various international in¬ 
struments of which Great Britain was herself a signatory.^ For some 
time past, the British and French Governments were beheved to have 
been using their influence at Addis Ababa in order to induce the 
Emperor to offer concessions of a kind which might meet a genuine 
Italian need for expansion. It was denied that there had been any¬ 
thing in the nature of pressure upon Abyssinia to buy Italy off, but 
there was little doubt that the Emperor had been invited to weigh the 
sacrifices which might be the price of a peaceful settlement against the 
horrors of a war in which all the advantages of modem armaments 
would be on Italy’s side. By June 1935 the British Government had 
ascertained that a settlement involving the cession of territory to Italy 
would be favourably considered by Abyssinia if she were to be offered 
suitable compensation, and that the most acceptable compensation 
would take the form of an outlet on the sea under Abyssinian 
sovereignty.® Such an outlet might be provided by a corridor through 
the territory of any one of the three Powers whose colonies bordered 
upon Abyssinia; and by the last week of June the British Government 
had come to the conclusion that, in the interests of peace, they ought 
to offer to transfer to Abyssinia a portion of British Somaliland. 

One great difGlculty in the way of putting foward a settlement on 
lines such as these lay in the absence of any definite knowledge as to 

^ See the Survey for 1929, pp. 216-17. N See op. cit,, pp. 210 seqq, . 

* Abyssinia’s only access to the sea was by means of the railway from Addis 
Ababa to Djibouti, in French Somaliland, 
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the scope of Italy’s aims in regard to Abyssinia. The steady persis¬ 
tence of her military preparations appeared to be proof of an inten¬ 
tion to conquer part at least of the country by force of arms, and 
the militaristic and aggressive note which was being struck with 
increasing frequency in public statements was making it seem more 
doubtful, with every day that passed, whether Signor Mussolini would 
be able, even if he had the will, to check the machine which he had 
set in motion before it crossed the dividing line between peace and 
war. For instance, on the 25th May (the day on which the Council 
adopted its two resolutions on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute) the Duce 
declared before the Chamber that ‘when the safety of our territories 
and the lives of our soldiers are at stake we are ready to assume aU, 
even the supreme, responsibilities On the 8th June Signor Mussolini 
replied to Mr. Eden’s statement of the 7th by a vigorous affirmation 
of Italy’s intention to pursue her policy in Abyssinia regardless of 
world opinion. Signor Mussolini had gone to Cagliari, in Sardinia, 
to review troops of the ‘ Sabauda ’ division (the mobilization of which 
had been ordered at the beginning of May) who were about to embark 
for East Africa. Addressing the Cagliari Blackshirts, he declared: 

We have old and new accounts to settle; we will settle them. We shall 
take no account of what may be said beyond our frontiers, because we 
ourselves, we alone and exclusively, are the judges of our interests and 
the guarantors of our future. We will imitate to the letter those who are 
lecturing us. They have shown that when it was a question of creating 
an empire, or of defending it, they never took any account at all of the 
opinion of the World. 

Three days later, in a speech at Sassari, Signor Mussolini declared that 
‘so-called public opinion abroad’ was a ‘ridiculous puppet which 
would be burnt up in the zeal of the Blackshirts’.^ When Signor 
Mussolini aimed these shafts at ‘British hypocrisy ’ he lent additional 
weight to a campaign that had been launched a few weeks earlier by 
the Italian press, which was now dividing its hostile attentions almost 
equally between Abyssinia and Great Britain.^ 

These were not favourable omens for the success of a British attempt 
to mediate between Italy and Abyssinia, but the British Government 
did not abandon hope that Signor Mussolini might prove himself, as 
on earlier occasions, less intransigent in deed than in word, and that a 
settlement which would give Italy all the economic advantages that 
she could reasonably hope to obtain from Abyssinia might yet be 

^ This was a retort to a reference to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute made by 
Mr. Baldwin in a speech on the 8th June, when he remarked that ‘there was 
no current of public opinion in Italy on that subject *. 

* See pp. 142 and 151, above. 
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reached by negotiation. In their efforts to arrange a compromise the 
British Government had the support of the French Government, and 
France took part in diplomatic conversations which were in progress 
in the middle of June. During the second half of the month, however, 
Franco-British co-operation was hampered by the French reactions 
to the Anglo-German exchange of notes of the 18th June on naval 
armaments;^ and the British Government apparently omitted to 
notify the French Government of their intention to propose an ex¬ 
change of territory in East Africa in settlement of the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute. 

This proposal was laid before Signor Mussolini by Mr. Eden during 
a visit to Rome on the 24th-26th June, 1935.2 The suggestion was 
that Abyssinia might cede to Italy a portion of the Ogaden and that 
she might in compensation receive from Great Britain an outlet 
to the sea at Zeila in British Somaliland, together with a corridor, 
about fifty miles long by twelve miles wide, linking the port with 
the Abyssinian frontier. If this suggestion was accepted, the British 
Gk)vernment would ask nothing for themselves except the retention 
of grazing rights for the tribes in the ceded area, and they would 
promise to do what they could to promote the establishment of direct 
communications between Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. Since the 
Ogaden province had been the scene of the forward movement on 
Italy’s part which had given rise to her dispute with Abyssinia, it was 
not unreasonable to assume that the offer of territory in that region 
would be acceptable to her, at any rate as a bargaining counter; but 
in fact the whole plan was rejected by Signor Mussolini out of hand. 
Mr. Eden did not succeed in extracting from the Duce any precise 
definition of his aims, but his attitude seemed to justify the deduction 
that he was determined to obtain control over a large part of Abys¬ 
sinia, if not over the whole country, and that, unless Abyssinia sub¬ 
mitted to being swallowed up, he meant to impose his will upon her 
by force of arms. On the 6th July he made another fiery speech at 
Eboli, in which he declared that the battle of Adowa, in view of the 
disproportionate numbers engaged, was an example of Italian heroism, 
that the town had only been abandoned because Italy then possessed 
an ‘abject Government’, and that the present Government and the 
‘revolutionary people’ of Italy had ‘irrevocably decided’ to carry 
the struggle upon which they had entered to its conclusion. 

On the 11th July a debate on foreign affairs took place in the 

^ See the Survey for 1935^ vol. i. Part I, section (vi) (i). 

* For the antecedents and outcome of this visit, see the Survey for 1935^ 
vol. i, loc. cit. 
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House of Commons, and in his review of the Government’s policy 
Sir Samuel Hoare (who had succeeded Sir John Simon as Foreign 
Secretary on the 7th June^) made the point that the British Govern¬ 
ment fuUy admitted Italy’s need for expansion. 

We have always understood and well understand [he said] Italy’s 
desire for oversea expansion. Indeed, we have in the past done our best 
to show our sympathy with Italian aspirations in a practical way. In 
1925 we ceded Jubaland to Italy, and in the present negotiations we 
showed our willingness to endeavour to ensure for Italy some territorial 
satisfaction by a reasonable and legitimate arrangement with Abyssinia. 

The British Government also admitted 

the justice of some of the criticisms that have been made against the 
Abyssinian Government. But [asked the Foreign Secretary] are the facts 
that Italy needs expansion and that complaints are made against the 
Abyssinian Government sufficient cause fo? plunging into a war ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare was not prepared even now to abandon any 
chance that might 

present itself for averting ... a calamity, whether it be through the 
machinery of the 1906 treaty or whether it be through the machinery 
of the League, or whether it be through both. 

These conciliatory references to Italy’s case failed to elicit any 
response from Rome. Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech was received with 
reserve, and though there was some expression of satisfaction at his 

^ This date should be borne in mind, with reference to the sequel, by any 
student of international affairs who is concerned to take a just view of persons, 
as well as a balanced view of eventvS. For, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Sir Samuel Hoare became the scapegoat, not only for the transactions 
for which he was immediately responsible from his accession to the Foreign 
Office on the 7th June, 1935, down to his resignation on the 18th December, 
hut also for the whole course of British policy in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian 
c.onflict down to the latter date. In attempting to judge Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
conduct of affairs on its true merits, it is important to realize how far, before 
the 7th June, 1935, the position which Sir Samuel Hoare was subsequently 
trying to maintain had been given away already in the reign of his predecessor 
in office. Indeed, if Sir Samuel Hoare had cared to make his own apologia at 
the expense of a colleague, he might have argued, with considerable force, that 
the diplomatic battle had already been lost for him before he was asked by 
Mr. Baldwin to do his best to win it. It is true that, as a member of the 
Cabinet, Sir Samuel Hoare did also bear his official share of the corporate 
responsibility of Cabinet Ministers for the foreign policy of the United King- 
dom, even during the period between the beginning of the Walwal incident 
and his own transfer to the Foreign Office from the India Office. At the same 
time, his moral responsibility for sins of omission at the Foreign Office during 
those critical and perhaps decisive early months of 1935 can hardly be pressed* 
when it is remembered that at that time Sir Samuel Hoare was still preoccupied 
with his long and arduous task of piloting the Government of India Bill 
into port. 
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explicit recognition of Italy’s need for expansion, the Italian Govern¬ 
ment showed that they did not intend to be turned from the path 
which they had decided to follow. They gave orders on the 15th July 
for the mobilization of two more divisions—one of regular troops and 
one of Blackshirts—^for service in East Africa,^ and for the immediate 
building of ten new submarines. 

After the failure of their attempt to arrange a compromise, the 
British Government took the view that it was now the turn of the 
French Government to make suggestions, and during the first half 
of Juty the British Ambassador in Paris was a frequent visitor at the 
Quai d’Orsay. The nature of the compromise which Mr. Eden had 
suggested in Rome, however, was now constituting an additional 
obstacle in the way of Anglo-French co-operation. The immediate 
result of the British Government’s proposal had been to bring down 
a shower of abuse both at home and abroad. Their domestic critics 
included not only 'die-hards’ who w’^ere aghast at the idea of giving 
away even the smallest and least valuable portion of the British 
Empire; they were also challenged on the ground that they had pro¬ 
posed to betray a sacred trust by handing over to Abyssinia like 
chattels the native inhabitants of a portion of British Somaliland.^ 
A good deal of foreign comment was based on the unflattering assump¬ 
tion that the British Government must be acting from motives of 
self-interest, while in France the resentment which was already being 
felt against Great Britain on account of the Anglo-German naval agree¬ 
ment was deepened by the disclosure of the fact that the British 
Government had put forward, without consulting the French Govern¬ 
ment, a proposal which affected French interests. (The transfer of 
Zeila to Abyssinia would have destroyed the virtual monopoly which 
France enjoyed in the transport of goods and passengers to and from 
Abyssinia by way of the Addis Ababa-Djibouti Railway.)^ In these 

^ This brought the forces mobilized for service abroad up to five divisions 
of regular troops and five divisions of militia. In addition, seven battalions 
had been sent separately. Between the end of January 1935 and the third 
week of June, nearly 67,000 Italian troops were reported to have passed 
through the Suez Canal, and the numbers during the first fortnight of July 
were said to amount to 15,000. 

* See in particular the questions and answers in the House of Commons at 
Westminster on the 4th and 8th July and the debate on the 11th July. Mr. 
Malcom MacDonald, the Secretary for the Colonies, told a questioner on the 
4th July that the number of inhabitants of Zeila itself fluctuated between 
3,000 and 7,000 and that there were no permanent inhabitants of the hinter¬ 
land, which was visited at intervals by nomadic tribesmen whose grazing 
rights the British Government had intended to reserve. 

* Unless, of course, the British Government’s offer to transfer the Zeila 
corridor to Abyssinia had been made subject to the condition that the corridor 
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circumstances the French Government showed no inclination to fall 
in with the suggestion which was made by the British Government 
that France should summon a three-Power conference which would 
attempt to find a solution on the basis of the 1906 treaty regarding 
Abyssinia. The French Government believed that a proposal for a 
formal conference would be rejected by Italy, and they preferred 
to postpone any fresh action until the end of the month, when the 
League Council would have to meet to consider the situation created 
by the break-down of the arbitral procedure at Scheveningen. In the 
meantime, diplomatic conversations continued between Paris and 
Rome, with the primary object, on the French side, of persuading 
Signor Mussolini to send a representative to attend the Council 
meeting. 

During this period of abortive arbitration and negotiation the 
Abyssinian Government could do little but look on while Italian 
troops and munitions were accumulating on their borders and the 
construction of roads, the organization of water-supplies, and other 
preparatory work was in full swing in Eritrea and Somaliland. On 
the 19th June they had despatched another appeal to the League 
Council^ protesting against the continuance of Italian preparations 
and the allegations and threats against Abyssinia which were being 
made in the Italian press and in public speeches. They pointed out 
that, since their urgent appeal under Article 15 of the Covenant on 
the 17th March, the situation had ‘gone from bad to worse. An 
aggression upon the independence and integrity of Ethiopia’ seemed 
‘imminent’. In the hope of averting this danger, they asked the 
Council to designate immediately neutral observers who would go to 
frontier districts of Abyssinia, investigate the situation and make 
an inquiry into alleged or actual incidents, and report direct to the 
Council. The Abyssinian Government would ‘afford the observers 
all the aid and assistance necessary to the performance of their 
task’, and they were also ready to pay the costs of the inquiry. 
These suggestions were presumably communicated to the members 
of the Council by the Secretariat, but no other action was taken on 
them. 

At the beginning of July the Emperor of Abyssinia appealed to 
the American Government to invoke the terms of the Pact of Paris 
for the Renunciation of War (the KeUogg-Briand Pact) of which both 
Italy and Abyssinia were signatories. In 1932 the then Secretary 

must not be turned to account by the construction, along it, of an all-Ethiopian 
railway in competition with the French line from Djibouti to Addis Ababa. 

^ Text in League of Nations Official Journal^ August 1935, pp. 972-3. 
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of State at Washington, Mr. Stimson, had taken action of the kind 
suggested in connexion with the Sino-Japanese dispute,^ but the 
response to this American initiative had been disappointing, and in 
1935 the Administration was not disposed to lay itself open to another 
rebuff.2 The American Government confined themselves to indica¬ 
tions that the moral support of the United States would be behind 
any efforts that might be made to keep the peace between Abyssinia 
and Italy, and would be withdrawn from Italy if she disregarded her 
obligation not to resort to war; and this must have been poor con¬ 
solation to the Abyssinians if they had been hoping for some dramatic 
gesture from Washington which might pull Italy up and check her 
headlong course before it was too late. Moreover, the steps which were 
being taken in Washington in July to prepare legislation designed 
to safeguard the neutrality of the United States in the event of war^ 
were not calculated to relieve the concern which was now being felt in 
Addis Ababa on account of the difficulties which the Government were 
experiencing in supplementing their inadequate supplies of munitions. 

During the early months of 1935 the Abyssinian Government had 
placed orders, especially for ammunition, with a number of armament 
firms in European countries,^ and by the beginning of April consign¬ 
ments of munitions from Germany, Sweden and Denmark were said 
to be arriving at Djibouti. A month later the Italian Government 
were reported to have made representations to the Governments of 
countries which they believed to be supplying armaments to Abyssinia 
to the effect that the continuance of such supplies would be regarded 
as an unfriendly act. Whether post hoc or propter hoc, restrictions on 
the export of arms and munitions to Abyssinia were imposed during 
the early summer by a number of Governments, including those of 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark and France.® As for the British 

^ See the Survey for 1932, Part V, section (iv) (?>). 

^ See p. 239, below. 

® The neutrality resolution which became law on the Slst August, 1935, 
made it mandatory for the President to prohibit shipment of arms and muni¬ 
tions to any belligerent states (see further pp. 240-1, below). 

* Keports were published at intervals to the effect that Abyssinia was 
obtaining supplies from Japan, but at the end of July it was announced in 
Japan that no permits had been issued for the export of arms to Abyssinia, 
and a rumour which was current early in August to the effect that a contract 
had been concluded for a large consignment of munitions from Japan was 
denied by the Abyssinian Government. 

® In the middle of June, the French Government were reported to have 
informed the Italian Government that all requests from Abyssinia for the 
supply of munitions were being refused. The French authorities at Djibouti 
were also said to be making difficulties in July over the granting of transit 
authorizations for the munitions which were arriving at the port. (See also 
p. 380, footnote 2, below.) 
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Government, they adopted an attitude of caution in the matter from 
an early stage of the dispute. On the 21st May it was stated in the 
House of Lords at Westminster that no licences for the export of arms 
to Abyssinia had been issued for some months, and during the follow¬ 
ing weeks a series of parliamentary questions elicited the reply that 
the question whether licences should be granted was still under con¬ 
sideration. Finally, on the 25th July, Sir Samuel Hoare announced 
the Government’s decision to withhold 'for the present’ licences for 
the export of arms to either Abyssinia or Italy, though the transit 
of consignments to Abyssinia across British or British protected 
territory would be permitted, in accordance with the terms of the 
1930 treaty.^ 

( e ) The League Council’s Session of the 31st July-3rd August, 
1935, AND the Arbitral Decision on the Walwal Incident 

The Italian Government’s rejection of the proposal which Mr. Eden 
laid before Signor Mussolini in the last week of June, combined with 
the Duce’s fiery speeches, brought home to the Governments and 
peoples of the states members of the League of Nations the fact 
that they might soon be faced with the choice between condoning an 
act of aggression by one League member upon another or attempting 
to restrain a Great Power—if necessary by the use of the machinery 
provided in the Covenant—^from the exercise of its sovereign will. 
When, in the last week of July, the members of the Council received 
a notice summoning them to an extraordinary meeting on the 31st, 
none of them could disguise from themselves the fact that the situa¬ 
tion was fraught with the gravest danger to the whole 'post-war’ 
system of collective security. The prospect for a satisfactory outcome 
of the Council meeting would have been better if the French and 
British Governments, to which the smaller states members of the 
Council naturally looked for a lead, had been of one mind as to the 
best course to pursue. The chief concern of the French Government 
was stiU to postpone definite action by the Council in the hope that 
the crisis might yet be averted by negotiation outside Geneva. It 
was pointed out in British circles, however, that, if the League was 
to retain the least vestige of moral authority, the Council must ac¬ 
cede to the repeated requests which it had received from Abyssinia 
and discuss the situation in all its aspects. Indeed, the Council had 
already decided, by its second resolution of the 25th May, that it 
would deal with the dispute if a settlement had not been reached by 

^ See p. 123, above. 
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means of conciliation and arbitration before the 25th August; and 
in the British view the situation had developed on such serious lines 
since the end of May that the Council ought to take the bull by the 
horns without further delay. 

In the middle of J uly the Secretary-General of the League, Monsieur 
Avenol, had visited London and Paris, and in the course of his con¬ 
versations with British and French Ministers the steps which would 
have to be taken in order to put the machinery of the Covenant into 
operation were believed to have come under review. The discxissions 
were said to have been more barren in Paris than in London, owing 
to the French Government’s reluctance to commit themselves to any 
definite step. As justification for their attitude the French Govern¬ 
ment were able to point to the outcome of the diplomatic negotiations 
which continued up to the eve of the Council Meeting. The Italian 
Government responded to French persuasions to the extent of agree¬ 
ing to send a representative to Geneva, on the understanding that 
the Council would limit its action to the first measure indicated in 
the resolution of the 25th May—^that is, the appointment of a fifth 
arbitrator. They were only ready to agree to the nomination of a 
fifth arbitrator, however, on the condition that Abyssinia abandoned 
her point of view that the interpretation of frontier treaties was 
within the competence of the Commission of Concihation and Arbitra¬ 
tion.^ On the general question of Italo-Abyssinian relations the 
Italian Government still maintained that the Council had no juris¬ 
diction—^in their opinion the League could only intervene in the 
dispute to expel Abyssinia from memberships—^but they appeared 
to be more favourably disposed than they had been earlier in the 
month towards the suggestion that Italo-Abyssinian relations might 
be discussed at a conference of the signatories of the 1906 treaty. 

In the hope that the more conciliatory attitude of Italy meant that 
Signor Mussolini might yet be persuaded to accept a peaceful settle¬ 
ment, the British Government concurred once again in the French 
view. It was agreed that any open discussion of the wider issues by the 
Council should be postponed once more, and that a final attempt 
should be made to deal with the whole problem by direct negotiation 
with Italy. Mr. Eden, who represented the British Government at 

^ On the 25th July the Italian Government had notified the Secretary- 
General that they had twice informed the Abyssinian Government of their 
readiness to resume the suspended arbitral procedure as soon as the Abyssinian 
Government withdrew their claim to have the frontier question as a whole 
examined. 

® This view had been expressed by Signor Gayda in an article in the Qiornale 
d'Italia on the 16th July, 1936. 
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the Council meeting, broke his journey to Geneva in Paris, where he 
and Monsieur Laval agreed on the programme which they would 
jointly support at Geneva. The Abyssinian Government had already 
been induced to surrender to Italy’s demand that they should aban- 
don their insistence upon the consideration of frontier questions by 
the Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration, and in a telegram 
of the 28th July they had intimated that they would accept the 
Council’s decision as to the competence of the arbitrators. They also 
refrained from making a formal request that the Council should discuss 
Italo-Abyssinian relations in general at its forthcoming session, and 
from bringing up again their suggestion for the despatch of a neutral 
commission. The receipt of this communication at Geneva ensured 
the presence of an Italian representative, and Baron Aloisi was among 
the members of the Council who assembled on the 31st July. 

The Council, at its meeting on that day, confined itself to the formal 
adoption of its agenda and then adjourned, on Monsieur Laval’s 
proposal, in order to allow time for informal negotiations. Monsieur 
Litvinov, as the representative of the fourth Great Power which 
was a member of the Council, took part in the search for a formula 
which was carried on during the next few days. The Abyssinian 
representatives, as usual, were extremely conciliatory and ready to fall 
in with the wishes of the Great Powers. They consented to an inter¬ 
pretation of the resolution of the 25th May which supported the 
Italian thesis that frontier questions were not within the competence 
of the Commission on Arbitration and Conciliation, and Baron Aloisi, 
having won this point, made no difficulties regarding the appointment 
of a fifth arbitrator to determine the responsibility for the Walwal 
incident. Baron Aloisi also agreed to the proposal that negotiations 
should take place in the near future between the signatories of the 
1906 treaty. Mr. Eden was reported to have fought hard for the 
admission of Abyssinia to this projected conference, the outcome of 
which would vitally affect her future, but on this question Baron 
Aloisi refused to yield. The Abyssinians accepted their exclusion, 
though not without protest, and received assurances from France 
and Great Britain that the Emperor would be kept informed of the 
progress of the negotiations and that no decision relating to Abyssinia 
would be taken without his consent. The Italian Government also 
rejected any proposals that the three-Power negotiations should take 
place under the aegis of the League. This was another point to which 
Mr. Eden attached great importance, but on this also he was defeated.^ 

^ Monsieur Laval was said to have had a conversation with Signor Mussolini 
over the telephone on this question, but the Duce remained obdurate. 
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He succeeded, however, in securing general acceptance of a suggestion 
that the Council should fix a definite date on which it would proceed 
to deal with the whole problem, in the light of such developments as 
might take place meanwhile in consequence of the renewal of arbitral 
procedure and the convocation of a three-Power conference. 

After three days and nights of intensive negotiation, agreement 
was reached on two resolutions, which were approved by the Council 
on the 3rd August. The first resolution interpreted the terms of 
reference of the Commission of Arbitration and Conciliation. It 
declared that 

the two parties did not agree that the Commission should examine 
frontier questions or give a legal interpretation of the agreements and 
treaties concerning the frontier. 

Such questions were therefore not within the competence of the 
Commission, which ‘must not . . . prejudge the solution of questions 
which ’ did ‘ not fall within its province ’ by founding ‘ its decision on 
the opinion that the place at which the [Walwal] incident occurred’ 
was ‘under the sovereignty either of Italy or of Ethiopia’. It was, 
however, declared to be 

open to the Commission to take into consideration, without entering 
upon any discussion on the matter, the conviction that was held by the 
local authorities on either side as to the sovereignty over the place of the 
incident. 

The resolution also took note of declarations by the two parties 
to the effect that the four arbitrators would proceed without delay 
to designate a fifth arbitrator, and, having expressed confidence that 
the procedure would have brought about the settlement of the dispute 
by the 1st September, it invited the parties to communicate the 
results to the Council not later than the 4th September, 1935. 

By the second resolution the Council decided 

to meet in any event on the 4th September, 1935, to undertake the 
general examination, in its various aspects, of the relations between 
Italy and Ethiopia. 

The first resolution was accepted by Baron Aloisi as well as by 
Monsieur Jeze for Abyssinia and by all the members of the Council, 
but in regard to the second resolution the Italian representative 
followed the precedent which he had set for himself on the 26th 
May and abstained from voting. 

In deference to the Italian objections neither resolution contained 
any reference to the question of the three-Power negotiations, but 
a communique was issued to the press in the following terms: 
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The representatives of the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, having met together at Geneva on the 1st August, 
1935, in view of the fact that the three Powers signatories of the Treaty 
of the 30th December, 1906, concerning Ethiopia have already declared 
themselves ready to undertake negotiations among themselves with a 
view to facilitating a solution of the differences existing between Italy 
and Ethiopia, have agreed to open these conversations at the earliest 
possible date. 

At the meeting of the Council a formal announcement of these 
forthcoming three-Power conversations was made by Mr. Eden,^ who 
added that he would ‘report their outcome to the Council at its next 
session ’. The Council, by the voice of its President, formally expressed 
its satisfaction at this arrangement and its hope of a successful out¬ 
come. 

Thus the upshot of the CounciFs meeting was an agreement for the 
resumption of arbitral procedure, on Italy’s terms, for the settlement 
of a minor issue—^the Walwal incident; an agreement that the major 
issues should be handled outside the League framework by negotiation 
between France, Great Britain and Italy; and an agreement, which 
was neither accepted nor explicitly rejected by Italy, that the League 
Council should take up the dispute at a definite date, whatever stage 
it might have reached by then. The terms in which this last agreement 
was couched appeared to rule out the possibility of any further post¬ 
ponement of the Council’s discussion after the 4th September, and 
on this point the Abyssinian representatives expressed great satisfac¬ 
tion. Monsieur Jeze declared that the Ethiopian Government hailed 
the Council’s decision ‘with joy and gratitude’, in the hope that a 
‘full and general examination’ would ‘enable the Council to establish, 
once and for all and on a solid basis, permanent, friendly and trustful 
relations between Ethiopia and Italy’. In other respects, however, 
the Italians appeared to have driven a bargain which was very much 
to their advantage. In particular, they had once more avoided giving 
any undertaking to suspend their military preparations,^ and they 

^ It had been understood that the announcement was to be made jointly 
by Monsieur Laval and Mr. Eden, but at the last moment Monsieur Laval— 
apparently as a further gesture of conciliation towards Italy—decided to omit 
any reference to the three-Power conference from his speech. Instead, he 
expressed the opinion that, with ‘a final settlement of the Walwal incident’, 
which now appeared to be in sight, the Council would have ‘fulfilled once more 
its great and noble mission’, and that ‘aU those throughout the World who’ 
remained ‘attached to the Geneva institution’ would ‘rejoice’. Monsieur 
Laval did, it was true, admit that the situation was still serious, and promised 
to do all in his power ‘to explore every possibility of conciliation’. 

® Baron Alois! was also said to have opposed the inclusion in the Council’s 
resolution of any reference to Article 5 of the 1928 treaty, by which the parties 
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had thus obtained another month’s grace in which to complete their 
arrangements for an attack on Abyssinia. 

The first resolution of the 3rd August was implemented without 
delay, and the Walwal incident was finally disposed of within the 
time-limit indicated by the resolution. On the 8th August it was 
announced that Monsieur Politis had accepted office as the fifth 
arbitrator; the Commission, thus augmented, met in Paris on the 
19th August; and on the 3rd September it rendered a unanimous 
award. 

In regard to the responsibility for the Walwal incident, the Com¬ 
mission, ‘taking into account the limit of its powers under the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Council of the League of Nations on the 3rd 
August’, found: 

(1) That neither the Italian Government nor its agents on the spot can 
be held responsible in any way for the actual Walwal incident; the 
allegations brought against them by the Ethiopian Government are dis¬ 
proved in particular by the many precautions taken by them to prevent 
any incident on the occasion of the assembly at Walwal of Ethiopian 
regular and irregular troops, and also by the absence of any interest on 
their part in provoking the incident of the 5th December; and 

(2) That, although the Ethiopian Government also had no reasonable 
interest in provoking that engagement, its local authorities, by their 
attitude, and particularly by the concentration and maintenance, after 
the departure of the Anglo-Ethiopian Commission, of numerous troops 
in the proximity of the Italian line at Walwal, may have given the 
impression that they had aggressive intentions—which would seem to 
render the Italian version plausible—but that nevertheless it had not 
been shown that they can be held responsible for the actual incident of 
the 5th December. 

In regard to the responsibility for the incidents which had taken 
place between the 6th December, 1934, and the 25th May, 1935, the 
Commission, after ‘ a careful examination of the facts alleged on both 
side’, reported that the incidents ‘which followed upon the Walwal 
incident were of an accidental character’, while others, which were 
unconnected with the Walwal affair, ‘were for the most part not 
serious and of very ordinary occurrence in the region in which they 
took place’. They were of opinion, therefore, that, ‘in respect of 
these minor incidents, no international responsibility need be in¬ 
volved’. 

had undertaken not to have recourse to force for the settlement of their dis¬ 
putes. He gave way on this point, however, and the resolution took ‘note 
that the representatives of the two parties have declared that they intend to 
pursue the procedure of conciliation and arbitration under the conditions laid 
down in Article 5 of the Treaty of 1928’. 
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In thus refraining from allocating any direct blame to either side, 
the members of the Commission (and particularly the fifth member) 
no doubt had in mind the fact that their functions included concilia¬ 
tion no less than arbitration. If the Italians received a more generous 
coating of whitewash than the Abyssinians, the latter could take 
comfort from the thought that Italy’s successful opposition to the 
inclusion of the interpretation of frontier treaties in the Commission’s 
terms of reference supported rather than invalidated the Abyssinian 
argument that the responsibility for the Walwal incident depended 
upon the ownership of the territory in which the wells were situated. 
In any case the fight at Walwal had long since appeared in its true 
light as a comparatively trivial frontier incident, and the fictitious im¬ 
portance which it had acquired as a factor in Italo-Abyssinian rela¬ 
tions had been overshadowed by subsequent developments. The award 
of the Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration might extinguish 
the original spark, but it could not stamp out the train which that 
spark had fired. By the beginning of September 1935, indeed, it was 
evidently only a matter of weeks, or even days, before an explosion 
took place; for the latest international effort to avert the catastrophe 
had broken down in a manner which destroyed the last vestige of 
hope that Italy’s quarrel with Abyssinia might be settled without 
resort to war. 

(/) The Thbee-Power Conference in Paris (August 1935) 

The conference between France, Great Britain and Italy to con¬ 
sider the Italo-Abyssinian dispute was convened in Paris on the 15th 
August. In view of Mr: Eden’s promise to report the outcome of the 
I)roceedings to the League Council on the 4th September, it was 
evident that any settlement which might be reached must be accept¬ 
able not only to Italy and Abyssinia but also to the states members of 
the League in their capacity as guarantors of the independence and 
integrity of a fellow member. A settlement could only be achieved 
if the maximum level to which Abyssinia would raise her concessions 
could be made to coincide with the minimum level to which Italy 
would reduce her demands; and, in view of the respective attitudes 
of the two parties hitherto, the line of least resistance for the French 
and British mediators would clearly lie in the direction of advising 
Abyssinia to raise the level of her offers. French preoccupation with 
the question of saving Franco-Italian friendship from shipwreck made 
it all the more necessary that the British negotiators should bear 
constantly in mind the duty of the mediators to secure fair play for 
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the absent Abyssinia and to avoid the exercise of any undue pressure 
upon her to agree to measures exceeding the limits which she was 
prepared to accept of her own free will. 

During July the suggestion had been canvassed in quarters friendly 
to Italy that the best solution of the difficulties which had arisen 
would be found in the recognition by the League of a mandate or 
protectorate over Abyssinia which might be administered by Italy 
alone or by Italy in collaboration with other Powers. While there 
was no certainty that Italy would be content with any arrangement 
short of the establishment of complete domination over Abyssinia, 
it was obvious that Abyssinia did not intend voluntarily to submit 
to Italian control, in whatever form it might be disguised. This was 
clear from statements which the Emperor had made from time to 
time to representatives of the European and American press, and 
from a speech which he delivered before an assembly of notables in 
the Parliament House at Addis Ababa on the 18th July. On this 
occasion the Emperor definitely rejected the idea that a j)rotectorate 
or mandate might be exercised over Abyssinia by any Power or 
Powers, and declared that his country was ready to defend its in¬ 
dependence to the last man. On the other hand, the Emperor let it 
be known that he was prepared to consider the granting of extensive 
economic concessions to Italians and other Europeans (including a 
concession for the building of an Italian railway, but not including 
the right to control over a railway zone),^ while the possibility of terri¬ 
torial concessions, on a basis similar to that which the British Govern¬ 
ment had suggested at the end of June, was also not excluded. 
Moreover, before the three-Power negotiations were actually opened 
in Paris, the British and French Governments had apparently ascer¬ 
tained that the Emperor, provided that the independence of his 
country and his own political supremacy were fully maintained, was 
ready to accept the assistance of European Governments in the ad¬ 
ministrative and economic organization of his country on lines which 
would afford ample opportunity for foreign economic penetration and 
give a reasonable assurance of security to settlers in Abyssinia and to 
the inhabitants of adjoining territories. 

Thus, so far as the Abyssinian standpoint was concerned, there 
appeared to exist the basis for a compromise which would redress 
Italy’s genuine grievances and give her substantial economic advan¬ 
tages. It remained to be seen whether Italy’s acceptance of the 
proposal for a conference indicated that she was prepared to con- 

^ Cf. the statement made by an official spokesman to the representative of 
The Daily Telegraph in September (see p. 197, below). 
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sider any settlement which would give her less than she might 
hope to obtain for herself by force of arms. All the signs, unfortunately, 
still pointed in the opposite direction. On the 31st July, for instance, 
(the date of the Council meeting in Geneva), an article in the Popolo 
(Vltalia —which, though unsigned, was known to be from Signor 
Mussolini’s pen—had declared that the Italo-Abyssinian problem, 
‘with Geneva, without Geneva, against Geneva’, admitted ‘but one 
solution’.^ A week later (after the Italian Government had agreed 
to attend the conference in Paris) orders were given for the mobiliza¬ 
tion of two more divisions; and on the 15th August (the day on which 
the Paris Conference began) some 150,000 men who belonged to 
classes which had already been called up, but who had been exempt 
hitherto for special reasons, were ordered to report for service by the 
end of September. It wfis officially stated that when these new 
measures had been carried out, Italy would have 1,000,000 men 
under arms. 

The opening of the three-Power conference was preceded by in¬ 
formal conversations in Paris, in which Mr. Eden, who arrived on 
the 13th August for this purpose. Monsieur Laval, and Monsieur 
Tecle Hawariate took pai*t. When Baron Aloisi put in an appearance 
on the 15th, the British and French representatives directed their 
first efforts towards obtaining from him a full statement of Italy’s 
case against Abyssinia and of the minimum terms on which she 
would agree to a peaceful settlement. They at once encountered the 
difficulty that Baron Aloisi’s instructions appeared to debar him 
from making any detailed statement of Italy’s demands. He was 
reported to have refused to give any undertaking to refrain from 
the use of force and to have intimated that Italy must either have 
a protectorate over the whole of Abyssinia or absolute control over a 
large area for Italian settlement—basing this claim, apparently, on 
the argument that the 1906 treaty had recognized Italy’s right to 
an exclusive sphere of influence, which was indistinguishable, in the 
Italian view, from a protectorate. Although the conversations were 
suspended in order to allow Baron Aloisi to consult his principal by 
telephone, he remained unable or unwilling to formulate Italy’s 
conditions in precise terms. The British and French representatives 
therefore decided that there was nothing for them to do except draw 
up a settlement, on lines which appeared to them fair and reasonable 
and such as they might recommend with a good conscience for 
acceptance by Abyssinia, and present it to the Italian Government 
for approval or rejection. These Anglo-French proposals were trans- 
^ See the passage quoted from this article on p. 20, footnote 2, above. 
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mitted to Rome on the evening of Friday the 16th August. Signor 
Mussolini spent the week-end at Benevento and Naples, where he 
reviewed troops who were about to embark for East Africa and as¬ 
sured them that they were going to a war of conquest and that they 
must be ready to crush every obstacle until they had reached their 
goal. His reply to the Anglo-French communication, which was 
received in Paris on the morning of the 18th August, constituted a 
definite refusal even to discuss the suggestions which had been put 
forward for his consideration. Signor Mussolini’s rejection of the 
Anglo-French plan was communicated by Baron Aloisi to Monsieur 
Laval and Mr. Eden, who decided in their turn that, in view of the 
Italian attitude, there was no basis for further discussion. During 
the evening of the 18th a communique was issued announcing the 
indefinite adjournment of the conference. 

The nature of the Anglo-French proposals which were drawn up in 
Paris was indicated as follows by Mr. Eden in his report to the Council 
of the League on the negotiations: 

While not failing to recognize that the situation of Ethiopia might 
call for extensive reforms, it seemed to us that those reforms should be 
freely assented to by Ethiopia in the fullness of her sovereignty and 
without anything being imposed on her contrary to her independence 
or her integrity. As a member of the League of Nations, Ethiopia might 
appeal to the League for the collaboration and assistance necessary to 
assure the economic development and administrative reorganization of 
the country. France, the United Kingdom and Italy, as limitrophe 
Powers, would be particularly well qualified to lend this collective assis¬ 
tance, whether a mission for this purpose were entrusted to them by 
the Council with the assent of Ethiopia or whether the Council of the 
League of Nations were to be invited to give its approval to a treaty con¬ 
cluded between the three Powers and the Ethiopian Government. 

The work of reorganization was to have extended to the most varied 
fields of national life, such as economic, financial, commercial and con¬ 
structional development; foreign settlement; modernization of adminis¬ 
trative services; anti-slavery measures and frontier and other police 
services. The free activity of foreigners in the economic sphere would 
have been respected. 

On the other hand, the collective character of the assistance would not 
have prevented particular account being taken of the special interests of 
Italy, without prejudice to the recognized rights of France and the 
United Kingdom. 

Finally, we did not examine, but we did not in any way exclude, 
the possibility of territorial adjustments to which Italy and Ethiopia 
might agree. 

With the break-down of the conference in Paris, the last hope of a 
peaceful settlement by negotiation disappeared, and the conclusion 
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that Italy intended to commit an act of aggression in the near 
future could not be avoided. Thus the Governments of the states 
members of the League, in making their preparations for atten¬ 
dance at the forthcoming sessions of the Council and the Assembly, 
had to decide what course they were to follow in the highly prob¬ 
able event of their being called upon to declare their attitude in 
regard to the application of Article 16 of the Covenant against 
Italy. 

Once more, no definite lead in the matter was forthcoming from 
either Great Britain or France. The hopes of those who looked to the 
British Government for a lead were raised when it became known 
that Ministers were being asked to interrupt their holidays and return 
to London for a Cabinet meeting on the 22nd August, but the result 
of their deliberations, so far as it was made public, disappointed these 
hopes. It was announced that the British Government had decided 
to maintain the closest contact with the French Government and to 
continue diplomatic negotiations with Italy in the interval before the 
4th September, when the Council of the I^eague was to meet; that 
they had decided to keep the embargo on the export of arms to both 
Italy and Abyssinia in force for the present and that British policy 
at Geneva would be in accordance with previous declarations that 
all Great Britain’s obligations under the Covenant would be carried 
out provided that other Powers were equally ready to fulfil their 
obligations.2 Thus the British Government not only gave no indica- 

^ Ten days earlier, on tlie 12tli August, the Abyssinian Government had 
appealed to the League Council to put an end to the restrictions on the supply 
of munitions to Abyssinia. ‘The Boyal Italian Government’, it was pointed 
out, ‘is continuing to send troops and ammunition to East Africa; it is cease¬ 
lessly manufacturing arms and implements of war, with the solemnly avowed 
intention of using them against the Ethiopian Empire. There is no manufac¬ 
ture in Ethiopia, either public or private, of arms or munitions of war. The 
Imperial Ethiopian Government to-day finds it absolutely impossible to obtain 
means of defence outside its own frontiers. Whenever it attempts to obtain 
them, it meets with prohibitions and export embargoes. Is that real neutrality 1 
Is it just ? ’ 

^ The latest statement of British policy had been made by Sir Samuel Hoare 
in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 1st August, in the course of 
a debate on foreign affairs. The British Government, he declared, approached 
the Italo-Abyssinian problem 

‘from the realist practical attitude, that admitted its perplexities and was 
determined to make every reasonable effort to avert war. It was easy and 
perhaps tempting to jump into the arena impetuously, throw down the 
glove and challenge any one who disagreed to fight. Supposing, however, 
that that attitude would destroy for years the basis of international co¬ 
operation ; supposing the result of that action would cripple the League for 
a generation to come. Rashness, however courageous it might be, would 
be folly to the point of criminal foUy. Moreover, they would be fading to 
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tion of what steps, if any, they would be prepared to take to apply 
sanctions against Italy if she should be declared an aggressor; they 
did not even state in unmistakable terms that they would join in 
pronouncing an Italian attack upon Abyssinia to be an act of aggres¬ 
sion within the meaning of the Covenant. 

The chief concern of the French Government, now that war in 
East Africa appeared to be inevitable, was to prevent the conflict 
from spreading to Europe, and with this object in view they were 
anxious that any discussion of sanctions, even if it could not be 
avoided altogether, should at any rate be postponed until the latest 
possible moment. A meeting of the French Council of Ministers was 
held on the 28 th August, but, although it was believed to have 
spent some three hours in discussing the Italo-Abyssinian crisis, the 
ofl&cial statement which was issued at the end of the meeting con¬ 
tained no clue as to the policy which Monsieur Laval was likely to 
follow at Geneva. 

On the same day (the 28 th August) a meeting of the Italian Cabinet 
took place at Bolzano (Botzen), where most of the members of the 
Government, including Signor Mussolini, were staying in order to 
take part in military manoeuvres which were in progress in the Alto 
Adige (the South Tirol). The official communique showed that the 
cautious reserve of the British and French Governments on the subject 
of sanctions did not prevent the Italian Government from realizing 
that the application of Article 16 of the Covenant would be a burning 
question at Geneva in a few days’ time. The Council of Ministers 
declared 

to the Italian people and to the other peoples that to speak of sanctions 
is to place oneself on a slope which may possibly lead down to the gravest 
complications. 

The communique went on to express the opinion that there would 
be 

fotmd in the League Council a group of responsible and well-informed 
men ready to reject every hateful and dangerous proposal of sanctions 
against a nation such as Italy; capable also of remembering that in 

achieve the object for which they acted. So far from averting war, they 
would be more likely to extend its scope. * 

The British Government’s policy was 

‘the reverse of this rash and dangerous attitude. Nevertheless, we realize 
as keenly as any one the gravity of the issue at stake. We are second to no 
one in our intention to carry out our obligations under the Treaties and 
under the Covenant. Indeed, it is just because we realize the gravity of the 
issues that we are determined to take no rash steps which would make 
the situation irredeemable.’ 
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preceding and graver cases the League of Nations has neither voted 
nor, much less, been able to apply, sanctions of any kind. 

The Government assured the Italian people 

that the problem of sanctions has been examined by the highest mihtary 
authorities of the regime in all its aspects, and, so far as sanctions of a 
military character are concerned, the decisions and measures necessary 
for facing them have akeady been taken some time ago. 

In order ‘to guarantee Italy’s economic resistance ’ against possible 
developments, the Cabinet decided on the immediate introduction of 
certain economic and financial measures providing inter alia for the 
compulsory cession of credits abroad and the conversion of foreign 
bonds and of Italian bonds issued abroad, the temporary limitation 
of the dividends of commercial companies, and the employment of 
substitute fuels by owners of public or private motor-vehicles.^ 

In pursuance of the press campaign against Great Britain, which 
had been representing H.M. Government as taking the lead, from 
purely selfish motives, in opposing Italy’s efforts to improve her 
position, the Cabinet’s communique contained assmances that British 
interests would not suffer as a result of Italian action in Abyssinia, 
and a declaration that Italy had no desire to quarrel with Great 
Britain. Italy’s ‘ colonial question’, it was explained, would not ‘have 
repercussions on the European situation’ unless there was ‘a desire 
to run the risk of unloosing a new world war in order to prevent a 
Great Power like Italy from bringing order to a vast country where 
terrible slavery reigns ’. 

More satisfactory, from the international point of view, was the 
announcement that an Italian representative would attend the League 
Council meeting on the 4th September and that a memorandum was 
being prepared which would set out in full the Italian case against 
Abyssinia. This passage in the Itahan Cabinet’s communique allayed 
the apprehension, which had been felt with special strength in France, 
that Italy would resign her membership of the League if the Council 
were to deal with the Italo-Abyssinian dispute in any but the most 
perfunctory manner. Signor Mussolini’s decision to lay his case before 
the Council meant at least that he recognized the League’s jurisdiction 
in the dispute, even though it did not appear from the rest of the 
communique that he had the slightest intention of being defiected 
from his path by any action that the Council might take. 

During the last few days of August, further conversations took 
place in Paris between Monsieur Laval and the Ambassadors of Italy 

^ See p. 421, below. 
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and of Great Britain, but these did not result in any perceptible 
change in the situation. The only new developments which took 
place before the meeting of the League Council arose out of an an¬ 
nouncement which was made in Addis Ababa on the 30th August. 
This was to the effect that the Emperor of Abyssinia had granted 
to a British subject, Mr. F. W. Rickett, an exclusive concession for 
seventy-five years for the exploitation of petroleum and subsidiary 
products in a vast area extending over the whole of the eastern half 
of Abyssinia and comprising the hinterland of Eritrea and of Italian, 
British and French Somaliland.^ The accusations which were levelled 
against the British Government when this news was first published 
were subsequently proved to have no foundation in fact.^ Mr. 
Rickett, though of British nationality, was acting as agent for an 
American company, the African Development and Exploration Com¬ 
pany, which had been incorporated on the 11th July, 1935, and for 
which the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, after a preliminary denial, 
ultimately acknowledged responsibility. The British Government 
promptly issued a statement denying any knowledge of the trans¬ 
action, and the British Minister in Addis Ababa, Sir Sidney Barton, 
was instructed to advise the Emperor to cancel the concession. 
According to press reports, these British representations elicited a 
refusal from the Emperor to reconsider his decision, and on the 3rd 
September an official communique was issued by the Abyssinian 
Government, which claimed that they were acting within their 
sovereign rights in granting the concession, and declared thai; they 
were not disposed to change their policy. The communique stated 

^ A summary of the terms of the concession, said to be taken from the official 
text of the contract, was published by The New York Times on the Ist 
September, 1935. Minerals, other than petroleum, were specifically excluded 
from the concession ; and if precious stones or metals were discovered, a special 
contract would be required for their exploitation. 

According to one report from Addis Ababa, the concession had been under 
negotiation for three years, but the American company to which it had been 
offered in the first place (whose agent was an Italian) had refused to accept 
the contract terms proposed by the Abyssinian Government. 

* The three signatories of the 1906 treaty regarding Abyssinia had under¬ 
taken to act in concert to safeguard the interests of France and Italy in the 
hinterland of their East African possessions, whereas the British interests 
referred to in the treaty were those in the Nile Basin. Thus, if the charge against 
the British Government of having ‘done a deal’ with Abyssinia had been 
proved true, they would have been guilty of neglecting their obligations under 
the 1906 treaty as well as of reversing the whole policy which they had followed 
in recent months. 

Abyssinia had not been a party to the 1906 treaty and had never recognized 
its validity, and she could and did rebut the charge that she was acting in 
defiance of her treaty obligations by granting the concession. 
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explicitly that the British Government had ‘ not been involved directly 
or indirectly in the granting of this concession to an American com¬ 
pany’. 

The immediate advantages which the Abyssinians expected to derive 
from this arrangement were presumably financial—^it was understood 
that the company was prepared to advance a large sum which could 
be used for the purchase of munitions and other stores—but no doubt 
they hoped also that the Italian Government might be restrained by 
the existence of American interests in the territory which they were 
planning to invade. It was precisely this consideration, however, 
which proved fatal to the scheme. The concession ran counter to the 
American policy of avoiding any commitment which might involve 
the United States in war, and as soon as the news that a contract had 
been signed was made public, Mr. Cordell Hull made it clear that 
the State Department accepted no responsibility for the protection 
of American interests concerned in the concession. On the 3rd 
September it was announced officially in Washington that the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company had sought the advice of the State 
Department on the situation; that they had been informed that the 
granting of the concession ‘had been the cause of great embarrass¬ 
ment ’ to the American Government and to other Governments which 
were ‘making strenuous and sincere efforts for the preservation of 
peace ’; and that they had accepted the advice which they had received 
to terminate the concession at the earliest possible moment. With 
this decision to cancel the concession, the episode came to an abrupt 
end.^ 

(v) The Consideration of the Italo-Abyssinian Dispute by the League 
Council and Assembly; and the Finding that Italy had resorted to War 
in Violation of Article 12 of the Covenant (4th September-7th 
October, 1935). 

When the League Council met in Geneva on the 4th September, 
1935, under the chairmanship of Seiior Ruiz-Guinazu (Argentina), 
the chairman reminded his colleagues that—notwithstanding the 
settlement of the Walwal incident since the Council’s last meeting in 
August^—the Council had ‘decided to meet in any event on the 4th 

^ Simultaneously with the cancellation of the Eickett Concession, the 
Ethiopian Minister in London made it known that a 90-days’ option on a 
concession for the exploitation of Abyssinian mineral resources had been 
negotiated with an American subject, Mr. Leo Chertok, who had a certain 
amount of British backing. In consequence of the official attitude of dis¬ 
approval in London and Washington, this project also came to nothing. 

* See pp. 170-1, above. 
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September to undertake the general examination, in its various 
aspects, of the relations between Italy and Ethiopia ’; and this time 
the Italo-Ethiopian conflict was given the first place on the agenda. 

The proceedings began with Mr. Eden’s promised report on the 
Anglo-Franco-Italian conversations of the 15th-18th August.^ His 
account of their failure, which has been quoted above,^ was not dis¬ 
puted by Monsieur Laval; and the French Prime Minister took 
occasion to declare that France recognized the binding character of 
the Covenant; but at the same time he laid more emphasis upon his 
eagerness to play the conciliator’s part than upon his determination 
to uphold the Covenant if the attempt at conciliation were to fail 
definitively (an attitude from which he never moved so long as he 
remained responsible for French foreign policy). Baron Aloisi, who 
spoke next, confirmed Mr. Eden’s report that the Franco-British 
proposals had been rejected by Italy, and he brushed aside the settle¬ 
ment, that had just been achieved,® of the Walwal incident. He 
presented to the Council a voluminous memorandum setting forth 
a host of Italian charges against Abyssinia and he took the line 
that ‘a state such as Ethiopia’ could ‘have equality neither of rights 
nor of duties with civilized states ’, and that, ‘ although she was granted 
such equality—and especially seeing that, when it was granted, 
rehance was placed on her for the future—^these ’ were ‘not adequate 
reasons why the League should persist, to the detriment of the other 
members of the League, in a mistake made in good faith in 1923’. 
He declared that ‘the Italian Government would be failing in its most 
elementary duty did it not cease once and for all to place any con¬ 
fidence in Ethiopia, reserving full liberty to adopt any measures that ’ 
might ‘ become necessary to ensure the safety of its colonies and to 
safeguard its own interests’. Monsieur Jeze (representing Ethiopia) 
thereupon submitted that it was ‘an extremely dangerous precedent’ 
to discuss in the Council the way in which a state member of the 
League was administering its internal affairs, and then to ask ‘for 
a death sentence on account of that administration’. He suggested 
that Italy had shifted her ground and presented a new accusation 
because the Walwal incident had now become worthless for her 
purpose. He begged the Council to examine immediately one capital 
point: the question whether in a few days a war of extermination 
would be opened. When, next day (the 5th September), Monsieur 

^ See pp. 173-4, above. ® See p. 174, above. 

• See p. 170, above. 

* For this memorandum, which has been frequently cited above, see section 
(ui). The text will be found in League of Nations Oj^ial Journal, November 
1935. 
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Jeze continued his presentation of the Ethiopian case and declared, 
apropos of the Italian memorandum, that ‘the Italian Government, 
having resolved to conquer and destroy Ethiopia, begins by giving 
Ethiopia a bad name’, Baron Aloisi rose and left the Council room; 
and he was followed out, before Monsieur Jeze sat down, by the 
second Italian delegate, Signor Rocco. This time Monsieur Jeze asked 
the Council explicitly for prompt action under Article 15, Paragraph 
3, of the Covenant, as well as under Article 10. 

This meeting of the Council on the 5th September had begun as 
late as 7 p.m.—^all the earlier part of the day having been occupied 
in strenuous private negotiations in which the Italians had been 
resisting a proposal to refer the dispute, under Article 15 of the 
Covenant, to a committee of five. Baron Aloisi objected both to the 
proposed terms of reference for the committee and to the proposed 
membership. He did not wish the committee to act under Article 15; 
and he did not wish either France or Great Britain to serve on it if 
Italy were not also included. On the other hand, Monsieur Litvinov 
was reported to have declined an invitation to serve on the proposed 
committee of five, on the ground that the proposal was a subterfuge 
for the purpose of enabling the Council to evade its due responsibilities. 
And, at the short sitting of the Council that evening, at which he was 
the only speaker besides Monsieur Jeze, he rather strongly criticized 
the Italian attitude. 

Like the great majority of my colleagues, I have to make on this 
occasion a statement on a question which does not directly affect the 
interests of our countries, but which may have the gravest consequences 
for the whole of international life, for the fate of the League of Nations, 
for the cause of general peace, and consequently, sooner or later, for 
our own countries. That is why I am bound to declare with regret my 
inability to agree to the attitude which the representative of Italy wishes 
us to adopt. It is true that he made no proposals, but the purport of 
his statement amounts to an invitation to the Council to declare its dis¬ 
interestedness in the conflict, its indifference, and to pass it by, sanction¬ 
ing the freedom of action which he requires for his Government; but 
in this way, while basing his proposal on the non-observance and the 
violation of its international obligations by the other party to the con¬ 
flict, he invites the members of the Council to repudiate in their turn 
their international obligations, to disregard the Covenant of the League 
of Nations on which, in no little degree, depends the whole edifice of 
international pe^ce and the security of nations. . . . 

Nothing in the Covenant of the League entitles us, however, to dis¬ 
criminate between members of the League as to their internal regime, 
the colour of their skin, their racial distinctions or the stage of their 
civilization, nor accordingly to deprive some of them of privileges which 
they enjoy in virtue of their membership of the League, and, in the first 
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place, of their inalienable right to integrity and independence. I venture 
to say that, for the development of backward peoples, for influencing 
their internal life, for raising them to higher civilization, other means 
than military may be found. 

The private negotiations were continued next day (the 6th Septem¬ 
ber), and eventually the Italian opposition was overcome. Accord¬ 
ingly, at a meeting of the Council which opened that day at 5 p.m., 
the Council, with the Italian delegate abstaining, appointed a 
committee of five of its members Ho make a general examination of 
Italo-Ethiopian relations and to seek for a pacific settlement'. The 
five countries chosen for service on the committee were the United 
Kingdom, France, Poland, Spain and Turkey; and the Spanish repre¬ 
sentative, Senor de Madariaga, was appointed chairman. The com¬ 
mittee held eleven meetings in all between the 7th September, 1935, 
and the 24th, and by the 18th its chairman was able to communicate 
a scheme to the representatives of Ethiopia and Italy. Before giving 
an account of the genesis and gist of this scheme, it will be convenient 
to record the events which were taking place, outside the walls of the 
committee-room, during the days when the Committee of Five was 
at work. 

At its first meeting, the Committee of Five requested its chairman 
to inform the two disputants that the committee, ‘conscious of its 
responsibilities for seeking a pacific settlement of the dispute, relied 
upon the Governments concerned to see that nothing was done which 
might disturb or endanger its work’. The Ethiopian delegation 
replied that ‘nobody could appreciate the committee’s recommenda¬ 
tion more highly than that delegation’. On the other hand, Baron 
Aloisi was reported to have flatly refused, in a personal interview with 
the chairman of the committee, to give the undertaking asked for. 
The contrast between the attitudes of the two delegations at Geneva 
was underlined by pronouncements made at Addis Ababa and at 
Asmara. At the capital of the Ethiopian Empire on the 6th September 
the Emperor issued a statement in which he laid down that ‘the 
question of political expediency must not predominate over justice ’. 
At the capital of Eritrea on the 8th, Signor Mussolini’s son-in-law 
Count Ciano—^the Itahan Minister for the Press and Propaganda, 
who was now serving in Africa with the Italian Air Force—broadcast 
in English an address to the American people in which he declared 
that Italy was ‘in any case decided ... to consider as closed for ever 
the period of attempts at pacific collaboration with Ethiopia’, and 
that the Italian people were ‘ready to assume the gravest respon¬ 
sibilities ’ should those become necessary. 
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On the 9th September, at Berlin, a newly appointed Italian Am¬ 
bassador was officially received by Herr Hitler, and the Ambassador 
and the Fiihrer exchanged addresses (bearing marks of having been 
carefully worked out in agreement beforehand) in which some pointed 
allusions were made to Italo-German co-operation and community 
of interest. On the 11th, however, at Rome, it was officially denied 
that the Italian Government had proposed the negotiation of an 
Italo-German non-aggression pact. It might be inferred that Signor 
Mussolini wished to frighten France with the bogy of an Italo- 
German rapprochement, but this without driving her to despair. 
Meanwhile, on the 10th, it was announced in the Fascist Party Order 
Sheet of the day that, in the near future, there was to be a one-day 
‘general assembly of the forces of the regime’ throughout Italy and 
her colonies, and that the signal would be given by the ringing of the 
church-bells, hooting of sirens and rolling of drums. It was against 
the background of these menacing Italian gestures that the issues 
raised by the Italo-Abyssinian conflict were discussed at Geneva on 
the 10th September between Monsieur Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare 
in private, and were then expounded in public, on the 11th September, 
in the League Assembly, by the British Secretary of State. 

At the time, the Laval-Hoare consultations of the 10th September 
attracted little public attention, since their purport was not divulged 
and no hint was given of their actual importance, whereas the 
imagination of the public was caught and captivated by Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s immediately following pronouncement, with its apparent 
promise of whole-hearted loyalty to the League Covenant on the 
British Government’s part. The forcefulness of the speech was such 
as to stifle, for the moment, any uneasy feeling that, in the light of 
the past policy of the United Kingdom Government, this declaration 
of faith was too good to be true. If, however, the understanding 
reached privately on the previous day by Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Monsieur Laval had been known to the World by the time when Sir 
Samuel’s speech was delivered, that speech might have been read 
in a rather different sense from the interpretation which its author 
allowed his world-wide audience to place upon it. 

The Laval-Hoare understanding of the 10th September, 1935, was 
eventually divulged, not by Sir Samuel Hoare, but by Monsieur 
Laval in statements made to the Chamber of Deputies in Paris on 
the 17th and the 28th December. 

On the 10th September [Monsieur Laval told the Chamber on the 

latter occasion], I had some conversations at Geneva with Sir Samuel 

Hoare and Mr. Eden. Conversations about what ? We were convinced 
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that our first effort at conciliation had failed and that hostilities were 
going to begin almost immediately. We turned all our attention to the 
question of how the mechanism of collective security should be put into 
operation. Without waiting for the official meeting of the Council, we 
discussed and examined—^in that spirit of close co-operation which ought 
always to animate French and British statesmen—the grave situation 
with which the World was going to be confronted by the Italo-Ethiopian 
War. We found ourselves instantaneously in agreement upon ruling out 
military sanctions, not adopting any measure of naval blockade, never 
contemplating the closure of the Suez Canal—^in a word, ruling out every¬ 
thing that might lead to war. 

The last sentence here quoted from Monsieur Laval’s statement 
is in some measure misleading because it is incomplete. The whole 
truth was that in order to coax out of Monsieur Laval a reluctant 
consent to align himself with his British colleague to the extent of 
advocating the imposition of an imperfect set of economic sanctions, 
Sir Samuel Hoare agreed on this occasion to put on one side for the 
time any consideration of the more drastic measures named in 
Monsieur Laval’s catalogue. Neither on this occasion nor at any 
time, before or after, during his tenure of office as Foreign Secretary, 
did Sir Samuel Hoare commit himself, vis-a-vis Monsieur Laval, to 
an undertaldng never in any circumstances to contemplate mihtary 
sanctions^ (and in this context it may be mentioned, by anticipation, 
that in regard, likewise, to the subsequent question of imposing an 
oil sanction, Sir Samuel Hoare kept the same free hand throughout). 
At the same time, the incompleteness and the misleadingness of 

^ This amondment to Monsieur Laval’s account of his agreement with Sir 
Samuel Hoare on the 10th September, 1935, is borne out by the following ques¬ 
tion and answer in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 2nd March, 1936: 

‘Mr. Cocks (Broxtowe,Lab.) asked the Secretary of State for F^oreign Affairs 
whether any pledges or assurances were given by His Majesty’s Government 
in 1935 to the French Government relative to the attitude to be maintained 
by this country at Geneva towards the imposition of military sanctions, 
towards the closing of the Suez Canal, towards any measure which might 
lead to a blockade, and towards the withdrawal of Ambassadors from Kome, 
respectively; if so, whether he would give the dates upon which such pledges 
or assurances were given; and whether they still had binding force. 

Viscount Cranborne, Under-Secretaiy for Foreign Affairs (Dorset S., IT.). 
—No pledges or assurances have been given by His Majesty’s Government 
which bind them as to their attitude in the future as regards any of the 
matters to which the hon. member refers. It was, however, understood 
between His Majesty’s Government and the French Government at Geneva 
in September last that in their view any collective action to be taken against 
Italy under Article 16 of the Covenant should, in the first instance, be con¬ 
fined to certain economic and financial measures taken under the first para¬ 
graph of that article. His Majesty’s Government have repeatedly made it 
clear that they would not in any event take isolated action. On this point I 
would refer the hon. member to page 4 of the recent White Paper (Cmd. 
5072).’ 
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Monsieur Laval’s statement are relegated, by the actual subsequent 
course of events from the 10th September, 1935, onwards, to a plane 
on which any importance that they may there retain is theoretical 
rather than factual. For Sir Samuel Hoare’s free hand was in fact 
never used to strike a blow; and from the practical point of view it 
makes little difference whether the owner of a hand which has done 
no handiwork has. alio wed a neighbour to tie the passively offending 
member behind his back or has himself kept it voluntarily in his 
pocket. In fact, therefore, Monsieur Laval’s statement hits the nail 
almost accurately on the head; for, on the 10th September, 
1935, at Geneva, Monsieur Laval and the two similarly responsible 
representatives of the Government of the United Kingdom laid 
down, in free discussion on an equal footing,^ the bases of a joint 
Anglo-French foreign policy which from that moment was followed 
out—by Monsieur Flandin in succession to Monsieur Laval, and by 
Mr. Eden in succession to Sir Samuel Hoare—until the bitter end 
of an unchecked war of aggression which reached its military termina¬ 
tion, seven months after the opening of hostilities, in a complete 
military victory of the aggressor over his victim. 

It will be seen that the private agreement of the 10th September, 
and not the public speech of the 11th, was the historic event of which 
Geneva was the scene in those few days. When Sir Samuel Hoare 
immediately proceeded to speak, as he did speak, in the League 
Assembly, and when thereafter Mr. Baldwin and his political associates 
took this proclamation of loyalty to the League of Nations as the main 
plank in an electioneering campaign through which they obtained 
another four or five years’ tenure of office, the most charitable account 
of their conduct would be that they were bluffing, while, on a harsher 
interpretation, they were deliberately throwing dust in the eyes of the 
electorate of the United Eangdomandofthe Governments and peoples 
of all the states members of the League whom they persuaded to 
participate in the imposition of economic sanctions. By comparison 
with such conduct as this on the part of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, the conduct of Monsieur Laval was frank and con¬ 
sistent. And it was not open to British Ministers to plead in self¬ 
exculpation that no pledge that the United Kingdom would ever go 
to war in fulfilment of the Covenant was to be found either in Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech of the 11th September or in ‘the National 
Parties’ ’ subsequent election-addresses. For both the speech and the 

^ The equality of the footing on which the Anglo-French negotiations were 
conducted throughout was underlined by Monsieur Laval in the Chamber on 
the 28th December, 1935. 
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election-campaign programme created—and were assuredly calcu¬ 
lated to create—^the impression that, in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 
it was the intention of Mr. Baldwin’s Government to fulfil their 
obligations under the Covenant by doing as many of the things 
laid down in Article 16 as might be necessary in this case in order 
to frustrate the aggressor effectively; and it was manifest that, in 
the circumstances, this measure of fulfilment—which was the least 
that loyalty demanded—might involve the sanction-taking Powers 
in that state of war with the aggressor which was explicitly en¬ 
visaged, in the text of Article 16, as a possible consequence of the 
Article’s application.^ 

^ In order to complete the foregoing essay in a comparison between the 
moral merits—or demerits—of Monsieur LavaFs conduct and the British 
Government's, it would be necessary to distinguish the points in which the 
responsibility of British Ministers was collective from those in which it was 
individual; and this distinction is difficult to establish without inside know¬ 
ledge. At the same time, we may perhaps not be in danger of shooting very 
wide of the mark if we surmise (i) that the text of the speech delivered at 
Geneva by Sir Samuel Hoare on the 11th September. 1935, had been seen and 
approved beforehand by Mr. Baldwin in London; (ii) that in taking this 
ostensibly strong line in championship of the Covenant, Mr. Baldwin and Sir 
Samuel Hoare were bluffing— vis-d-vis Italy and Abyssinia and the rest of the 
states members of the League—in the sense that they wtto making a profession 
of active loyalty to the Covenant without intending to go the whole length 
(up to and including war) to which the terms of Article 16 actually required 
and pledged the states members to go in case of this being necessary for the 
effective fulfilment of the article (this seems to follow from the words spoken by 
Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 18th May, 1934, 
which he recalled and reaffirmed (see p. 450, below) at Wishaw on the 20th 
June, 1936); (iii) that in playing this rather hazardous game of bluff in the 
field of foreign policy, both Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare were single- 
mindedly concerned to give the League of Nations, in its approaching ordeal, 
the utmost measure of British support which it was possible for a British 
Government to give on a basis of limited British liability; and that neither of 
these two statesmen was actuated, in embarking on this adventure in foreign 
policy, by any intention of making party capital out of it in the field of the 
domestic politics of the United Kingdom; (v) that the unexpected popularity 
and prestige which were reaped at home, as well as abroad, by ‘the National 
Government’ in the United Kingdom from the effects of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
Geneva speech upon public feeling did move the party organizations of the 
parties collaborating in ‘the National Government’ to advise Mr. Baldwin 
that the situation was propitious for a general election, and that representations 
were made to the Prime Minister from these quarters that this opportunity 
ought not to be let slip; (vi) that Mr. Baldwin acquiesced in this demand from 
his own political organizers that the popularity of the Government’s pro¬ 
clamation of loyalty to the League of Nations should be turned to domestic 
political account—though he was not himself the originator of this idea, and 
had not had it in mind at the time when he approved, in advance, the text of 
his Foreign Secretary’s speech; (vii) that before, during, and after the election 
campaign in the United Kingdom in the autumn of 1935, Mr. Baldwin allowed 
the electorate (without ‘putting them wise’) to read a great deal more into 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech than the Government intended—not, perhaps, to 
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It is in the light of these facts, which were not publicly known at 
the time, that Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech of the 11th September must 
be judged. The text itself need not be summarized here, since it is 
printed in full in the volume of documents accompanying this Survey, 
while the passage dealing with the possibilities of ' peaceful change ’ 
in the matter of raw materials is examined in another part of the 
companion volume of the Survey itself for the year 1935.^ In this 
place, it will be sufficient to cite certain passages of the speech which 
may explain the profound effect which it produced, not only in the 
Assembly hall, but throughout the World. 

We should be shirking our responsibilities ... if those of us who hold 
strong views as to the League and its future did not frankly and boldly 
express them. . . . It is . . . necessary when the League is in a time of 
real difficulty for the representative of the United Kingdom to state his 
view and to make it as clear as he can, first, that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the British people maintain their support of the League and its 
ideals as the most effective way of ensuring peace, and, secondly, that 
this belief in the necessity for preserving the League is our sole interest 
in the present controversy. No selfish or imperialist motives enter into 
our minds at all. . . . The ideas enshrined in the Covenant, and in par¬ 
ticular the aspiration to establish the rule of law in international affairs, 
have appealed . . . with growing force to the strain of idealism which has 
its place in our national character, and they have become a part of our 
national conscience. . . . The League stands, and my country stands 
with it, for the collective maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, 
and particularly for steady and collective resistance to all acts of un¬ 
provoked aggression. The attitude of the British nation in the last few 
weeks has clearly demonstrated the fact that this is no variable and un¬ 
reliable sentiment, but a principle of international conduct to which 
they and their Government hold with firm, enduring and universal per¬ 
sistence. There, then, is the British attitude towards the Covenant. I 
cannot believe that it will be changed so long as the League remains an 
effective body and the main bridge between the United Kingdom and 
the Continent remains intact. 

It was these passages, and others in the same vein, that made the 
dominant impression upon the minds of Sir Samuel Hoare’s colleagues 
in the Assembly, and of his readers everywhere. And while his world¬ 
wide audience might be (perhaps unduly) sceptical about his conten¬ 
tion that British policy was not influenced in this case by a concern 
for local British interests in East Africa, and also (perhaps justifiably) 
sceptical about his further contention that the British Government 
had never wavered in their support of the League since the day when 

convey (on the assumption that they were bluffing), but actually to perform 
(if and when their bluff should be called). 

^ Survey for 1936, vol. i, Part HI, section (i) (a). 
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the Covenant had come into force nearly sixteen years back, his 
speech did implant a widespread conviction that now, at any rate, 
the Government at Westminster had made up their minds to stand 
by their obligations under the Covenant—and this against the threat 
of an act of aggression on the part of a Great Power—with that 
courage and that energy which they had conspicuously failed to show 
in their attitude towards Japan in and after September 1931. 

This apparent promise of a courageous and energetic British initia¬ 
tive in the championship of the Covenant in the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute was, indeed, qualified by the following passage in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech: 

If the burden is to be borne, it must be borne collectively. If risks 
for peace are to be run, they must be run by all. The security of the 
many cannot be ensured solely by the efforts of a few, however powerful 
they may be. On behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, I can say that, in spite of these difficulties, that Government 
will be second to none in its intention to fulfil, within the measure of its 
capacity, the obligations which the Covenant lays upon it. 

Students of the speech on the morrow of its delivery might be 
pardoned for missing the possible significance of this })roviso, which 
was indeed neither logically incompatible with the rest of the speech 
nor unreasonable in itself. They might not guess that, during the 
coming months, the formula set out in this passage would govern the 
British Government’s policy at least as powerfully as all the rest of 
the Foreign Secretary’s speech put together. And they certainly 
could not guess that, only the day before. Sir Samuel Hoare had 
privately agreed with Monsieur Laval to water down, in the Italo- 
Abyssinian case, the obKgations undertaken in Article 16 of the 
Covenant as far as concerned the initial action, at any rate, of 
the two strongest and most responsible of the states members of the 
League whose duty it was to fulfil their covenanted pledges by frus¬ 
trating the Italian aggressor’s assault upon his Abyssinian victim. 

It was, therefore, the positive element in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
that evoked an immediate response in the Assembly during the en¬ 
suing debate, which lasted from the 11th September to the 14th 
inclusive. The British Secretary of State’s fine words received hearty 
support from the representatives of Norway, Sweden, Finland, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, the states members of the Little Entente and 
the Balkan Entente, Haiti, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free 
State^ and New Zealand, and more cautious support from the repre- 

^ Mr. de Valera’s speech—^which was distinguished by a characteristic in¬ 
tellectual sincerity and religious fervour—was an act of high political integrity 
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sentatives of Belgium, Australia, and Canada. Monsieur Litvinov 
followed a separate road to the same destination. And the most 
striking result of all was the undisguisedly rueful yet apparently 
definite rally of Monsieur Laval himself^ to the support of the 
Covenant. 

France [her Prime Minister declared] is loyal to the Covenant . .. the 
Covenant is our international law. . . . All our agreements with our 
friends and with our allies are now concluded through Geneva, or cul¬ 
minate at Geneva. . . . Our obligations are inscribed in the Covenant: 
France will not shirk them. 

At the same time, Monsieur Laval adroitly underlined the applica¬ 
tion of Sir Samuel Hoare's declaration of faith to other occasions. 

Sir Samuel Hoare told us, the day before yesterday, that it was the 
desire of the United Kingdom to associate itself unreservedly with the 
system of collective security. He affirmed that this desire was, and would 
continue to be, the guiding principle of the United Kingdom’s inter¬ 
national pohey. His words have nowhere been received with more 
satisfaction than in France. No country can better appreciate and deter¬ 
mine the scope of such an engagement. The spirit of solidarity in the 
matter of responsibilities of all kinds, in all circumstances and at aU 
times and places, which is implied for the future by such a statement, 
marks an epoch in the history of the League. I rejoice at this, and so 
does my country, which understands the vital necessity of close collabora¬ 
tion with the United Kingdom in defence of peace and for the safe¬ 
guarding of Europe. 

Nor did Monsieur Laval let slip the opportunity of still holding 
open the door for a direct settlement of the East African question 
with Italy: 

It is not without emotion that, after having signed the Rome agree¬ 
ments, I now speak of the dispute which is weighing so heavily on our 
Assembly. On the 7th January last. Signor Mussolini and I, acting, not 
only in the interests of our two countries, but also in that of the peace 
of Europe, reached a final settlement of all our differences. Conscious 
of the immense value of the Franco-Italian friendship, I have left nothing 
undone to prevent any blow to the new pohey happily estabhshed 
between France and Italy. At Stresa, together with the delegates of 
the United Kingdom Government, we found the head of the Itahan 
Government imbued with the same desire and the same will to serve the 
cause of peace. I know he is prepared to persevere in this collaboration, 

and courage, considering the state of the relations between the Irish Free 
State and the United Kingdom, and the capital which might be made, by 
Mr. de Valera’s enemies in his own household, out of a speech which might, for 
Irish party purposes, be construed as ‘pro-British ’. 

^ Monsieur Laval was reported to have been influenced not only by the un¬ 
expected resoluteness of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech but also by the pressure 
of his own colleagues on the French delegation, MM, Herriot and Paul-Boncour. 
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I need say no more to show how much importance I attach to the main¬ 
tenance of such solidarity in the interests both of the European com¬ 
munity and of general peace. I have spared no effort at conciliation. .. . 
The task is doubtless a difficult one, but I still do not think it hopeless.^ 

Among the other speakers, Senhor Monteiro (Portugal), Mr. te 
Water (South Africa), and Monsieur Tecle Hawariate (Ethiopia) 
deserve quotation.^ 

One passage in Senhor Monteiro’s speech was tragically prophetic: 

Collective security would be worth little if it did not safeguard the 
integrity of each national territory and the political independence of all 
nations; and that against conquest, of course, but also against any deci¬ 
sions not freely accepted. For my part, I must say that there is one 
thing I loathe even more than war, and that is spoliation by procedure. 
Collective security must be the guarantee of the free and peaceful 
exercise of national sovereignty. 

Mr. te Water gave a striking exposition of the aspect which the 
menace of aggression by a European Power against an African 
country wore in the eyes of another African people. 

European nations, and particularly those who are interested in the 
African Continent, should understand that the people of South Africa 
are moved deeply by policies which appear to them to be directed once 
again to the threat of a new partition of Africa by European Powers.... 
European action in Africa leaves always its permanent mark, and how 
often in the long history of Africa has the mark not become a deeply 
reacting scar! . . . A partition of Africa, outside the covering blanket of 
the League, is fraught wdth danger and menace—danger to the adventur¬ 
ing nations themselves, danger to the Black peoples of Africa, and 
menace to our own White civilization, now, after centuries of trial and 
sacrifice, so firmly, and, we believe, beneficently established in Southern 
Africa. . . . We are facing at this moment the possible destruction ... of 
one of the last surviving sovereignties in Africa . . . the capitalization 
by Europe of the still thinly overlaid war-mindedness, the savage and 
warlike instincts, of Black Africa—^the training of the teeming Black 
races of Africa for war. ... If that crime is to be permitted, if Africa is 
to be conscripted by Europe for its own purposes and designs, armed 
Africa will, we profoundly believe, in its due and patient time, rise and 
overthrow, as it has done before, in its long and dark history, and revert 
to that Black barbarism which it has been our difficult destiny in the 
South to penetrate and enlighten. . . . And so my Government and the 
whole people of my country, both Black and White, view with deep 

^ Sir Samuel Hoare, too, for his part, had made a direct personal appeal to 
Italy in an address broadcast from Geneva on the evening of the 12th September. 

® Lack of space forbids the addition of quotations from the speech delivered 
by General Nemours (Haiti), the representative of a country which—as an 
American Republic whose citizens were of Black African race and of French 
European culture—had a triple claim to be listened to when it made its voice 
heard on this occasion. 
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concern, and with an anxiousness bom of the instinctive knowledge of 
its consequences, the slow and apparently relentless march of the disease 
of war into our continent. Let it never be forgotten: the long memory 
of Black Africa never forgets and never forgives an injury or an in¬ 
justice.^ 

Monsieur Tecle Hawariate spoke with a masterly moderation : 

I desire first of all to express my deep gratitude to all those members 
of the League which, in accordance with the Covenant, have guaranteed 
the territorial integrity and political independence of my country by 
admitting it to the League of Nations as a member.... We are a Christian 
people with a very old tradition, and we aspire only to live in peace and 
friendship with the whole World. This people is to-day threatened with 
a violation of its national integrity. Nevertheless, we, who have been 
described as ‘barbarians’, have given manifold proofs of our great 
toleration, our spirit of patience and our sincere humility. ... If it is 
desired to enhance the well-being of Ethiopia, this cannot be done by 
war. Hearts will not thus be won or union cemented; rather will the 
coloured races regard warlike action as a threat to their own peculiar 
culture, and will see their very existence threatened, under the cloak of 
civilization. Their faith in the civilizing mission of Europe will be 
destroyed and they will lose their trust in it. . . . The threat not only to 
[Ethiopia’s] security but to its very existence as a nation is growing from 
hour to hour, and the Ethiopian people is waiting in increasing distress 
of mind as the fatal moment approaches, and addresses yet more 
urgently a supreme appeal to the heart of humanity. This appeal it 
sends out to all men and women of goodwill throughout the World, 
that they may not allow this great injustice to be done and the soil of 
Africa to be stained with the blood of their brethren. May peace reign; 
and may the Ethiopian people be allowed in that peace to collaborate 
in the development of civilization in Africa, and in working for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Kingdom of God on Earth. Such is our supreme desire. 
Strong in the justice of our intentions, we commend our cause to the 
sovereign protection of the League of Nations, of which this high As¬ 
sembly is the supreme expression. 

The total effect of this debate in the League Assembly on the 11th- 
14th September, 1935, was to array the public opinion of the World 
against the Italian threat of aggression; and on the 14th an Italian 
counterblast was discharged in the form of a, communique on a meeting 
between Signor Mussolini and his Cabinet. The Italian Cabinet was 
'put on record’ (in the American phrase) as reaffirming ‘in the most 
explicit manner that the Italo-Abyssinian problem’ did ‘not admit 
of a compromise solution’. Italian preparations in East Africa were 
announced to be ‘proceeding with great intensity ’, and ‘the provision 
of war supplies ... at an intensified but regular pace ’. A covert threat 

^ Mr. te Water followed Sir Samuel Hoare’s example by broadcasting an 
address from Geneva after the delivery of his speech before the Assembly. 
Mr. te Water’s speech and address were both made on the 13th September. 
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to the British Empire might perhaps be detected in the news that 
reinforcements of Italian defences in Libya were in progress; and a 
defiance of all and sundry breathed in the Duce’s assurance that the 
total of the Italian forces—military, naval and air—^was sufficient to 
meet any threat, from whatever source it might come. Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s and Monsieur Laval’s declarations, at Geneva, of loyalty to 
the Covenant were dismissed as being mere lip-service; but on the 
other hand Monsieur Laval’s reaffirmation, in the same context, of 
France’s friendship with Italy was taken up eagerly. 

This friendship Italy intends to develop and to strengthen not only 
in the interests of the two countries but also in the interests of European 
co-operation, which cannot be broken by a conflict of a colonial character 
or by the use of sanctions which were never specified and never apphed 
in far graver previous controversies between members of the League of 
Nations. 

The attitude displayed in this communique was accentuated in an 
interview, given by Signor Mussolini to a correspondent of Le Matin, 
which was published on the 17th September. 

We have had a sincere and faithful friendship with the British people 
for many years, but to-day we find it monstrous that a nation which 
dominates the World refuses us a wretched plot of ground in the African 
sun. Many times and in every way 1 have given the assurance to Great 
Britain that her interests in Abyssinia would be scrupulously safe¬ 
guarded. But the interests for which she is so strongly opposing us are 
other interests and she does not say so. . . . It is not a game of poker. . . . 
We shall go straight ahead.... Never from our side will come any hostile 
act against a European nation. But if one is committed against us— 
well, it means war. Italy does not want it, but she is not afraid of it. 
Instead of the losses involved in a colonial policing operation, such as 
England and France have carried out in turn, does one want milhons 
of dead ? 

The references to Monsieur Laval, and to France, in these two Italian 
pronouncements gave rise to a rumour that Monsieur Laval’s public 
pledge, to the states members of the League, of France’s loyalty to 
the Covenant had been qualified by a private pledge to Signor 
Mussolini that France would not take part in any mihtary sanctions 
against Italy in any circumstances. It would have startled the World 
to have learnt that, whatever Monsieur Laval might or might not 
have promised to Signor Mussolini, Monsieur Laval and Sir Samuel 
Hoare had actually, both of them, provisionally agreed not to take 
military sanctions—^and this in the form of an understanding with 
one another! 

All this time, the League Council’s Committee of Five had been at 
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work at Geneva; and on the 18th September the chairman communi¬ 
cated to the Ethiopian and Italian representatives a note setting out 
the basis of a scheme of international assistance for Ethiopia under 
the League’s auspices, together with ‘information furnished by the 
representatives of France and the United Kingdom ’ which was in fact 
an integral part of the plan. 

The scheme was based on certain opportunities which had already 
been offered—partly by the Ethiopian Government and partly by 
the French and British Governments—of going some way towards 
meeting Italy’s complaints (as far as those complaints had ever been 
made public, and as far as any statement of Italy’s ostensible com¬ 
plaints could be taken as evidence of her underlying aims in regard 
to Abyssinia). On the one hand, Abyssinia had signified her readiness 
to fall in with the Anglo-French suggestion—made to Italy in the 
abortive three-Powcr conversations in August,^ and reported to the 
Council by Mr. Eden on the 4th September^—^that, ‘as a member of 
the League of Nations, Ethiopia might appeal to the League for the 
collaboration and assistance necessary to assure’ her ‘economic 
development and administrative reorganization’. In his statement 
before the Council on the 5th September, Monsieur Jeze had been able 
to announce that the Ethiopian Government, 

having placed its entire confidence in the League and in the Covenant, 
... is ready to hearken to the disinterested counsels which may be given 
it in carrying out the reforms to which it has set its hand. There are 
in the League certain bodies whose mission it is to aid the efforts of 
reforming Governments with their disinterested advice. It is this dis¬ 
interested advice that the Ethiopian Government asks of the League, 
with the firm resolve to listen to it and to follow it. 

On the other hand, the French and British Governments made a 
contribution towards the Committee of Five’s work by informing the 
committee that they were ready to make concessions at the expense 
of their own national interests. They not only signified their willing¬ 
ness to resign to Italy all economic advantages in Abyssinia which 
the Abyssinian Government might be willing to accord to any foreign 
Power (with a reservation in favour of ‘the recognized interests of 
France and the United Kingdom under all agreements already in 
force ’).® They also declared themselves ‘ready to facilitate territorial 

^ See p. 174, above. * See p. 180, above. 

• The chief agreements with regard to French and British economic interests 
in Abyssinia were the Anglo-Abyssinian agreement regarding Lake Tana of 
the 18th March, 1902; the concession granted by the Emperor Menelik on the 
9th March, 1894, to a French company for the construction of the Djibouti- 
Addis Ababa Railway; the Anglo-Franco-Italian agreement of the 13th 
December, 190(5; and the Anglo-Italian exchange of notes of the 14th-20th 

II 
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adjustments between Italy and Ethiopia by offering Ethiopia, if 
necessary, certain sacrifices in the region of the Somaliland coast’. 
Thus France now associated herself with the proposal which Mr. 
Eden had made to Signor Mussolini, in regard to the western ex¬ 
tremity of British Somaliland, in June and although that British 
proposal had been curtly rejected by the Italian dictator, it was 
perhaps conceivable that Signor Mussolini might be willing to con¬ 
sider the exchanges on a larger scale that might have become feasible 
now that France had consented to add her territorial contribution to 
Great Britain’s. 

The text of the Committee of Five’s scheme for the administrative 
reorganization of the Ethiopian Empire need not be summarized here, 
since it is printed in the accompanying volume of documents.*^ It 
will be sufficient to observe that the committee drafted its j^lan in 
the light of two governing considerations: the obligation of respecting 
the independence, territorial integrity and security of all states 
members of the League, and the necessity of ensuring good neigh¬ 
bourly relations between them. The committee did not adopt the 
Anglo-French suggestion, made to the Italian Government in August, 
that "France, the United Kingdom and Italy, as limitrophe Powers, 
would be particularly well qualified to ’ act for the League. The com¬ 
mittee not only refrained from proposing that the foreign specialists, 
with whose assistance the reforms in Abyssinia were to be carried 
out, should be recruited exclusively among British, French and Italian 
nationals; they also refrained from proposing that the specialists, of 
whatever nationality they might be, should be representatives of their 
own respective national Governments. Instead, it was proposed that 
these specialists should be appointed by the Emperor of Ethiopia on 
the nomination, or with the endorsement, of a delegate of the League 
of Nations who was himself to be appointed by the Council of the 
League with the Emperor’s agreement. The original Anglo-French 
proposal had threatened to have the effect of placing Abyssinia under 
a three-Power Anglo-Franco-Italian mandate like the three-Power 
United Kingdom-Australian-New Zealand mandate for Nauru.® The 
Committee of Five’s proposal offered Abyssinia international assis¬ 
tance on the same basis as, though of a wider scope than, the assis¬ 
tance which the League had already given to China at the t/hincsc 

December, 1925. The text of the last three of these documents was published 
in L'Europe Nouvelle of the 12th January, 1929 (see also the Survey for 1929, 
pp. 213 seqq., and the present volume, pp. 27, 39-40, 158, 178 ti., above). 

^ See p. 160, above. 

* Documents on International Affairs, 1935, vol. ii. 

® See the Survey for 1926, x)p. 396-7, 400. 
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Government’s own instance and, on the face of it, the scheme might 
have been so administered as to meet the two considerations, quoted 
above, which the committee had taken as its guiding principles. On 
the other hand, in its j^ractical application this scheme, like any 
other, would no doubt have been subject to pressure from the Italian 
side to allow it to be abused for the illegitimate purpose of facilitating 
an imperialistic Italian penetration of the Ethiopian Empire; and 
there was at least one suggestion in the scheme that was decidedly 
ominous from this point of view. The proposed mission of foreign 
police and gendarmerie specialists was to be responsible, among other 
things, for ‘ensuring security in agricultural areas where Europeans 
may be numerous and where local administration may not be suffi¬ 
ciently developed to provide them with adequate protection'. And 
this might be read as a device for promoting an Italian colonization 
of Abyssinia under the League's auspices.^ In fact, the Committee of 
Five’s scheme, as finally drawm, was reported to have been accepted 
only with some misgiving, and even repugnance, by the Turkish 
representative on the committee; and, at a private meeting of the 
Council which preceded the public meeting on the 26th September, 
Monsieur Riistii Aras ap])ears to have given voice once more to the 
objections which he had already expressed in the committee, and to 
have received support from both Monsieur Titulescu and Monsieur 
Litvinov. 

How^ever, this question of ]>ossible flaws in the Committee of Five’s 
scheme never ceased to be an academic question from first to last, 
since the scheme was rejected by Signor Mussolini as promptly and 
brusquely as its Anglo-French predecessor. Already, on the 18th, on 
the strength of the first accounts of the scheme in the press, Signor 
Mussolini told a rei)resentative of The Daily Mail that the new 
proposals w^cro ‘not only unacceptable but derisory'. 

The suggestion is apparently made that Italy’s need for expansion in 
East Africa should be met by the cession to her of a couple of deserts— 
one of salt, the other of stone. They are the deserts of Danakil and 
Ogaden. ... It looks as if the Committee of the League thinks I am a 
collector of deserts. I got 110,000 square miles of Saharan desert from 
the French a little while ago. Do you know how many inhabitants 
there are in that desolate area ? Sixty-two.^ 

^ See the Survey for 1931, pp. 396-7; the Survey for 1933, pp. 469-70, 516-17 ; 
and the Survey for 1934, pp. 648-9, 653, 654, 661. 

® Indeed, it might plausibly be interpreted as giving the Italians the title to 
establish an Italian ‘ national liome ’ in Abyssinia on the analogy of the ‘ national 
home’ which had been assured to the Jews in Palestine by the terms of the 
mandate for Palestine which had been conferred on the United Kingdom. 

® Compare Alonsieurbavars boast to his owui countrymen of the valuelessness 
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Signor Mussolini went on to enlarge upon the diverse blemishes of 
the two deserts that were being offered to him now, and he also 
mentioned another consideration which must have weighed with him 
equally heavily. 

In the scheme of an internationa] administration and gendarmerie it 
seems that Italy is not to be represented at all. The suggestion apparently 
is that all the 200,000 Italian troops in East Africa should be brought 
home and told that they have been sent out there for an excursion-trip. 
That certainly will not be done in any case. 

On the 19th Baron Aloisi definitely declined to undertake the 
mission (no doubt, an unattractive one) of carrying the (bmmittee 
of Five’s note to Rome and laying it before Signor Mussolini in person. 
That evening, an official spokesman in Rome declared that the scheme 
was ‘quite unacceptable to Italy’; and this announcement was con¬ 
firmed on the 21st in a communique stating that the Council of 
Ministers had taken note of the proposals contained in the report 
of the Five; that it had examined them carefully; and that, while 
appreciating the attempt made by the Five, it had decided to con¬ 
sider these proposals as unacceptable, inasmuch as tliey did not offer 
a minimum basis sufficient for conclusive realizations which would 
finally and effectively take into account the rights and the vital 
interests of Italy. On the 22nd, at Geneva, Baron Aloisi informed 
Sefior de Madariaga that this emnmuniqu'e constituted the Italian 
Government’s answer; and in this interview the Italian delegate ‘ set 
forth orally certain observations which explained the attitude taken 
by the Italian Government in regard to the committee’s suggestions 
The text of the Ethiopian Government’s reply^ was communicated 
to Sefior de Madariaga by Monsieur Tecle Hawariate on the 23rd 

of the Frencli territory that he had given away as the price of the Franco- 
Italian Fact of January 1935 (see the JSurvei/ for 1035, vol. i, j). 105). 

^ ‘A summary—ajiproved by tlie delegate of Italy—of these observ%‘itioiis' 
is printed in League of Nations Official Jour7iah November 1935, pp. 1024-5. 
This summary threw a certain light on Italian aims at the time. For example: 

‘(1) The Abyssinian state, properly so called, should be placed in sucli a 
position that it can do no injury to its neighbours, and its administration 
should be reformed so as to raise the country to a higher level of civilization; 

‘(2) The different peoples which arc subject to the tyranny of Abyssinia 
and live on the frontiers of the country under inhuman conditions should 
be rescued therefrom. . . . 

‘Instead of considering ... a proposal [for giving Abyssinia an outlet to 
the sea] which is not commensurate with the gravity of the situation, the 
Committee of Five ought to have considered the territorial rights granted 
to Italy by Article 4, paragraph b, of the Tripartite Treaty—i.e. the right 
to a junction between the Italian Colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland, to the 
west of Addis Ababa.’ 

* Printed in op, eil., jip. 1025-7. 
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September. The Ethiopian Government declared that they were will¬ 
ing to open negotiations immediately on the basis of the committee’s 
suggestions and communications, and that they would announce, as 
the discussions progressed, ‘ any changes, additions or deletions which ’ 
they might ‘wish the Council to make in the Committee of Five’s 
suggestions, affecting the nature, objects and machinery of the 
League’s collective international collaboration and assistance ’. In the 
note itself, the Ethiopian Government laid emphasis on the condition 
that ‘ the assistance and collaboration of the League must be collective 
and international, those characteristics being of the essence of the 
collaboration and assistance given to Ethiopia by the League’. On 
the 23rd September, 1935, an official spokesmq^n at Addis Ababa told 
a representative of The Daily Telegrapli^ that the only territories 
which Abyssinia was willing to cede (and this only in return for value 
received) were the Ogaden and Aussa; that she would agree to the 
construction of an Italian railw^ay across Abyssinian territory, between 
Eritrea and Somalia, but this only on the same terms as those accepted 
by the French in constructing their railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa; and that the Italian demand for the disarming of Abyssinia 
could not be entertained at all. 

On the 24th Sept^cunber the Committee of Five adopted a report^ 
reviewing their woik and announcing its failure. On the same day, 
the British Cabinet met in London (for the first time since the 22nd 
August) and the Italian Cabinet in Rome; but no new decisions were 
taken in either capital. Signor Mussolini told his Ministers that Italy 
had ‘presented no counter-proposals at Geneva’, and he ‘referred 
to the possibility of a development of the situation on the basis of 
certain articles in the Ijeague Covenant, and to the attitude which 
Italy’ would ‘assume according to circumstances’. These were the 
circumstances in which the Council met in public,^ to receive the 
Committee of Five’s report, on the 26th September. 

At this meeting, at which Baron Aloisi did not present himself, 
the chairman, Sehor Ruiz-Guifiazu, reminded his colleagues that 
Article 15 of the Covenant had become applicable to the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute on the 4th of the month; and he proposed that, 
in view of the failure of the (Committee of Five to achieve a settlement 
by conciliation, the Council should ‘take steps forthwith to draft its 
report under Article 15, paragraph 4’—without losing sight of the 
fact that conciliation was still always possible until the Council’s 

^ See the Daily Telegraphy 24th September, 1935. 

^ Text in League of Nations Official Journedy November 1935, pp. 1620-7. 

’ For the antecedent private meeting on the same day, see p. 195, above. 
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report should have been definitely ado 23 ted. He proposed that the 
draft should be prepared by a committee of the Council consisting of 
the representatives of all the members with the excej^tion ot the 
parties. After the delivery of short speeches, in support of the chair¬ 
man, by MM. Eden, Laval, Litvinov and Munch, the proposal from 
the chair was unanimously adopted; and thereupon the Committee 
of Thirteen (i.e. of all states represented on the Council except the 
parties to the dispute) duly set to work to draft the report which it 
had been commissioned to make. Before the draft was completed, 
however, the coui’se of events in East Africa put a new complexion 
upon the situation by adding a fresh chapter to the story. And this 
chapter may be recounted hero in the Committee of Thirteen’s own 
words. 

‘After the failure of the attempt at conciliation by the Committee 
of Five, the Council received a telegram from the Emperor of Ethioi)ia, 
dated the 25th September, which said that 

several months ago we gave orders to our troops along our frontiers to 
withdraw 30 kilometres from the frontier and to remain there to avoid 
any incidents that might serve the Italians as a f)retext for aggression. 
The orders have been carried out in full. We remind you of our previous 
request for the despatch of impartial observers to (‘stablisli the facts in 
regard to any aggression or other incident that might occjur in order to 
fix the responsibility therefor. We further ask that the Council should 
take any other precautions it may think advisable. 

‘To this telegram, the Committee of Thirteen appointed by the 
Council on the 26th September replied that, considering with the 
most careful attention the request for the despatch of impartial 
observers, it was examining whether the actual circumstances would 
permit them to discharge their mission. 

‘At the Council’s meeting on the 28th September, the President 
said that he felt that the telegram from the Emperor of Ethiopia 
should be officially communicated to the Italian representative for 
any observations he might think fit to make. It was so communicated 
on the same day, in the form of a letter from the President of the 
Council to the Italian representative. No reply [had] yet been 
received [by the time when the Committee of Thirteen’s report was 
submitted to the Council on the 5th October, 1935]. 

‘On the 28th September, the Emperor of Ethiopia sent a further 
telegram^ to the President of the Council. While asserting that 
Ethiopia would continue to collaborate with the Council for a pacific 
settlement in accordance with the Covenant, the Emperor drew the 


^ Documents on International Affairs, 1935, vol. ii. 
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Councirs most serious attention to the increasing gravity “of the 
threat of Italian aggression”, owing to the continual “despatch of 
reinforcements and other preparations, despite our pacific attitude”. 
He added that he earnestly begged the Council “to take as soon as 
possible all precautions against Italian aggression, since the circum¬ 
stances had become such that we should fail in our duty if we delayed 
any longer the general mobilization necessary to ensure the defence 
of our country ”. The contemplated mobilization would not, he said, 
affect his previous orders to keep “his troops at a distance from the 
frontier”, and he confirmed his “resolution to co-operate closely with 
the League of Nations in all circumstances”. 

"On the 2nd October,^ the Emperor of Ethiopia informed the 
Council that Italian troops had violated the Ethiopian frontier in the 
region south of Mount Mussa Ali, near the frontier of French Somali¬ 
land. This region being near the sea and easy of access, the Emperor 
considered that the Council could obtain confirmation of this viola¬ 
tion by sending observers or through the Government of French 
Somaliland. 

‘On the 3rd October, the Italian Government replied that no 
military movement of Italian detachments had taken place in this 
region, where as a matter of fact the frontier had not yet been 
delimited. 2 

‘ On the 3rd October, the Italian Government informed the Council 
that the warlike and aggressive spirit in Ethiopia had succeeded in 
imposing war against Italy and had found its latest and complete 
expression in the order for general mobilization announced by the 
Emperor on the 28th September. That order, stated the Italian 
Government, represented a direct and immediate threat to the Italian 
troops with the aggravating circumstance of the creation of a neutral 
zone which, in reality, was only a strategic movement intended to 
facilitate the assembly and the aggressive preparation of the Ethiopian 
troops. As a result of the order for general mobilization, the continual 
and sanguinary aggression to which Italy had been subjected in the 
last ten years manifestly involved grave and immediate dangers 
against which it was essential for elementary reasons of security to 
take action without delay. Confronted by this situation, the Italian 
Government found itself obliged to authorize the High Command in 
Eritrea to take the necessary measures of defence.® 

‘On the 3rd October, the Ethiopian Government informed the 
Council that Italian military aeroplanes had, that day, bombarded 

^ Documents on InternnHonal Affairs, 19S5, vol. ii. * op. eit. 

^ op. cit. 
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Adowa and Addi Grat and that a battle was taking place in the 
province of Agame. It added that these facts, occurring in Ethiopian 
territory, involved a violation of the frontiers of the Empire and a 
breach of the Covenant by Italian aggression. ’ 

These Italian acts in East Africa had been carried out to the 
accompaniment of words at Rome which underlined the significance 
of the acts and the intention which lay behind them. ‘ I have refiected 
well; I have calculated all; I have weighed everything', Signor 
Mussolini declared in an interview, given to a special correspondent of 
Le Petit Journal, which was published in that newspaper on the 27th 
September.^ And in the communique on the Duce’s report to his 
Cabinet at a meeting on the 28th it was declared that the Emperor 
of Abyssinia’s order to his troops to retire thirty kilometres’ distance 
from the frontier 

cannot be taken seriously by the Italian (government, or by any other 
Government that deserves the name. This experiment has a strategic 
objective and not a pacific aim. Its purpose is to mask the preparations 
in the interior and to dig in on more sofid positions. In face of this situa¬ 
tion, the departure of our divisions has assumed a more a(^(^e]erat(‘d 
rhythm in the course of the last few da 3 ^s. 

On the 2nd October, 1935, the eve of the day on which the Italian 
invasion of Abyssinian territory began in East Africa, the long- 
heralded ‘national mobilization’ in Italy duly took place; and the 
dutiful millions met to hsten to the recital of a flamboyant manifesto 
from their leader, of which the following extracts will give some idea: 

For months past, the wheel of Destiny has been moving towards its 
goal under the impulsion of our calm determination; at the present 
hour, its rhythm is more swift and irresistible than ever. ... To economic 
sanctions we shall oppose our discipline, our sobriety, our spirit of 
sacrifice. To military sanctions we shall reply with military measures. 
To acts of war we shall reply with acts of war.. .. Proletarian and Fascist 
Italy, arise! Make the shout of your decision fill the heavens and gladden 
the heart of the soldiers who are waiting in Africa! 

It was under the shadow of these Italian words and acts that the 
League Council met again at Geneva, to deal with the Italo-Abyssinian 

^ This startling echo, on Signor Mussolini’s lips, of the Emperor-King 
Francis Joseph’s proclamation of the 28th July, 1914, to his subjects was 
doubtless unintentional; and, just for that reason, it would have been seized 
upon by an Ancient Greek dramatic i)oet, and would have made his audience 
shudder at the tragic irony when the fatal words were uttered by the protagon¬ 
ist in the opening act of the new variation upon an ancient plot. The original 
words of Francis Joseph ran as follows: 

‘I have examined and weighed everything, and, with a serene conscience, 

I set out on the path to which my duty points.’ 
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conflict, on the 5th October, 1935. The issue with which the Council 
was confronted had been sharply defined in a letter which Mr. Eden 
had sent from Geneva to his constituents in the Warwick and 
Leamington Division of the United Kingdom: 

The issues of the dispute are such as must profoundly interest every 
one of us. It is not purely a question of a colonial adventure of no real 
importance, as has been urged in some quarters. It is not a question of 
the imperialist demand of one Power or another Power in the territory 
of Abyssinia or elsewhere. It is not even just a question of peace or war 
in an outlying part of the world. The real issue is whether or not the 
League of Nations can prove itself an effective instrument in this dis¬ 
pute, and whether its members are prepared to respect and uphold the 
Covenant. . . . The present dispute is a test case. 

At this meeting on the 5th October (at which Baron Aloisi was 
present) the Council sat first in private and then in public. In private 
session the Council set itself first to complete the Committee of 
Thirteen’s report—which had been distributed before the meeting 
opened—by adding recommendations for action to the statement of 
facts, and then proceeded to decide what its own next steps should 
be. The action incumbent on the Council was suggested by the closing 
sentence of the statement of facts, w^hich ran: 'Such are the circum¬ 
stances in which hostilities have broken out between Ethiopia and 
Italy. ’ The following sentences were now appended: 

Having thus stated the facts of the dispute, the Council should now, 
in acc^ordance with Article 15 of the Covenant, make known 'the recom¬ 
mendations which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto*. 

The facts brought to its knowledge since its last meeting by the two 
parties make it first and foremost the urgent duty of the Council to 
draw attention to the obligation of conforming to the provisions of the 
Covenant. For the time being, the only recommendation which it makes 
is that any violation of the Covenant should immediately be brought to 
an end. 

The Council reserves the right to make subsequently such other recom¬ 
mendations as it may consider advisable. 

At the same time it was agreed that a vote on the report should not 
be taken till the 7th, but that in the meantime the Council should 
examine the information which it had received with regard to further 
developments since its last discussion of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
on the 26th September. 'After hearing any observations or state¬ 
ments which the members’ might ‘desire to make on these various 
points, the Council would, with a view to an examination of those 
statements, set up a committee of six members which would study 
the situation and report to the Council not later than the afternoon 
of the 7th, in order that the latter’ might ‘take its decisions with a 
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full knowledge of the facts. The committee would be composed 
as follows: United Kingdom, Chile, Denmark, France, Portugal, 
Rumania This procedure was announced, in the terms just quoted, 
at the beginning of the public session of the Council on the 5th 
October, by the Secretary-General on the chairman’s behalf. 

At the public session the chairman first threw the meeting open 
for a discussion of the Committee of Thirteen’s report; and on this 
topic the only speakers were the representatives of Italy and Abys¬ 
sinia, since ail other members of the Council had been represented 
on the committee. On this point in the agenda Baron Aloisi and 
Monsieur Tecle Hawariate each simply reserved his observations until 
he and his Government should have had time to study the document. 
The chairman then threw the meeting open for a discussion on the 
information received since the 26th; and this time, again, it was 
Baron Aloisi and Monsieur Tecle Haw'^ariate who spoke. 

Baron Aloisi’s thesis was that the Italian invasion of Abyssinia was 
‘ quite legitimate ’ and ‘even within the framework of the Covenant 
as it was ‘merely an immediate and necessary reply to an act of 
provocation The act to w^hich Baron Aloisi referred was the Abys¬ 
sinian mobilization on the 28th September, and his argument was 
manifestly double-edged; for, on the same showing, the Abyssinians 
would have been justified in invading Eritrea and Somalia at any 
time since February when the stream of Italian troops and military 
supplies had begun to pour into these two territories adjoining the 
Abyssinian frontiers. ‘ No state ’, the Emperor of Ethiopia might have 
pleaded in Baron Aloisi’s words, ‘could ever disregard the require¬ 
ments of military security of that kind. ’ For the rest, Baron Aloisi 
restated the paradoxical proposition that the Emperor’s withdrawal 
of his troops thirty kilometres belxind the frontier was the acme of 
Ethiopian menace and provocation; and he also re-trod much of the 
ground which had been traversed already in his own conversation 
with Senor de Madariaga on the 22nd September and in the Italian 
memorandum^ which had been presented to the Council on the 4th 
September. 

Monsieur Tecle Hawariate began by declaring that Ethiopia renew^ed 
‘its oft repeated request to the Council to apply the provisions of the 
Covenant’. The essential passage in his speech ran as follows: 

For six months Italy, despite her declarations in favour of a pacific 
settlement and despite the agreement to arbitrate, has not ceased to send 
large quantities of troops, arms and implements of war, thus preparing 
for the aggression which she had resolved to launch when the rainy 

^ See p. 180, above. 
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season should be over. Despite this threat, the Ethiopian Government 
delayed the general mobilization of its forces imtil the last moment. 
Before issuing the final order, the Ethiopian Government asked the 
Council to take the precautionary measures which would dispense it 
from calling up the whole people to defend the threatened territory. 
Only when the Italian aggression took place was the mobilization order 
published with the traditional ceremonies necessary for its execution. 

It is therefore without any justification, and without being able to 
invoke any reasonable pretext, that the Italian Government, applying 
a programme decided upon long in advance, sent its troops across the 
Ethiopian frontiers, bombarded defenceless towns and inhabited areas, 
and massacred an innocent population. 

The Ethiopian Government respectfully but firmly asks the Council 
to declare: 

(1) That these indisputable facts constitute resort to war by Italy 
within the meaning of Article 16 of the Covenant; 

(2) That this resort to war has, ipso facto, brought about the con¬ 
sequences laid down in Article 16, paragraph 1. 

Lastly, the Ethiopian Government respectfully asks the Council to 
fulfil the duty devolving upon it under Article 16, paragraph 2, and to 
put an end, as soon as possible, to the hostilities which have just begun 
in defiance of law and of the most solemn obligations. 

After the delivery of these two speeches, the Council adopted a 
proposal from the chair that the Committee of Six—with the mem¬ 
bership and the terms of reference that had been announced at the 
opening of the public session^—^should be appointed forthwith, with 
instructions to report not later than the afternoon of the 7th. The 
Council also adopted a proposal, made by Mr. Eden, that the Com¬ 
mittee of Six should get to work ‘almost at once to-night’. Before 
the session of the Council ended, the chairman announced that the 
President of the Assembly had summoned the Assembly—which had 
merely adjourned instead of closing on the 28th September^—^to meet 
on the 9th October at 4 p.m. 

The Council, when it reassembled at 4 p.m. on the 7th October, 
had before it, this time, not only the report of the Committee of 
Thirteen but also the report of the Committee of Six^ which had been 
appointed on the 5th. The latter report began by formulating the 
questions which it had been asked by the Council to answer : 

(1) Does a state of war exist between Italy and Ethiopia ? 

(2) If so, has the war been resorted to in ^sregard of Articles 12, 13 
and 15 of the Covenant ? 

^ Bee pp. 201-2, above. 

* The circumstances in which this decision had been taken by the Assembly 
were recapitulated with great precision and lucidity by the President of the 
Assembly, Dr. Bene§, at the opening of the meeting on the 9th October. 

® Text in League of Nations Official Journal, November 1935, pp. 1223-5. 
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It then proceeded to collect and classify a number of facts, on the 
basis of which it answered both questions in the affirmative. Of the 
seven juridical points on which the affirmative answer to the second 
question was based, the last four were as follows: 

(d) Without prejudice to the other limitations to their riglit to have 
recourse to war, the members of the League are not entitled, without 
having first complied with the provisions of Articles 12, 13 and 15, 
to seek a remedy by war for grievance's they consider they have against 
other members of the League, The adoption by a states of measures of 
security on its own territory and within the limits of its international 
agreements does not authorize another state to consider its(‘lf free, from 
its obligations under the (Covenant. 

(e) The Pact of Paris of the 27th August, 1928, to whicli Italy and 
Ethiopia are parties, also condemns ‘recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies ’ and binds the parties to the Pact to seek by 
pacific means ‘the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin the>^ may be, which may arisen 
among them’. 

(/) The Ethiopian Government, at the meeting of the Council on the 
5th October, invoked Article 16 of the Covenant. Linder the terms of 
that article, ‘should any member of the Leagu(^ resort to war in dis¬ 
regard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 oi* 15, it shall ipso facto 
be deemed to have committed an a(*t of war against all other membt is 
of the League. . . . 

(g) When a member of the league invokes Article 16 of the Covenant, 
each of the other members is bound to consider the circumstances of the 
particular case. It is not necessary that war should have been formally 
declared for Article 16 to be applicable. 

The ultimate finding of the Committee of Six was as succinct as it 
was momentous: 

After an examination of the facts stated above, the Committee has 
come to the conclusion that the Italian Government has resorted to war 
in*disregard of its covenants under Article 12 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

With this document, as well as the Committee of Thirteen’s report, 
before it, the Council began its meeting on the 7th October by sitting 
in private; and at this private session the chairman announced that 
he proposed, in the public session which was to follow, to take a vote 
on both reports, and also to consider the question of calling upon the 
two parties to stop hostilities. Thereujjon Baron Aloisi asked that 
the consideration of the report of the Committee of Six should be 
postponed to the following day; and when the chairman suggested 
that this request should be considered by the Council in a private 
meeting, in the absence of the two parties, Baron Aloisi claimed the 
right to be present, while Monsieur Tecle Hawariate declared that he 
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objected to any adjournment whatever. Sehor de Madariaga then 
proposed that Baron Aloisi’s request for an adjournment should be 
discussed, without the parties being present, ‘at a small meeting 
which might be informal—not even an actual meeting of the Council’, 
while Mr. Eden made a counter-proposal that ‘any discussion as to 
whether or not any part of’ the agenda, now before the Council, 
‘should be adjourned’ was ‘one that should take place in public 
session’. The chairman ruled that there should be an exchange of 
views between the members of the Council other than the representa¬ 
tives of the parties. Accordingly the meeting was suspended; but in 
the private discussion, which followed, between the Thirteen, Baron 
Aloisi’s request for an adjournment did not find favour; and, when 
the private session of the Council w’as resumed, the chairman made 
the following announcement: 

The report of the Committee which is before the Council describes 
facts from official sources and draws attention to the provisions of the 
Covenant. To-day, the 7th October, five days after the opening of 
hostilities, the establishment of the existence of a state of war, in 
relation to the obligations of the Covenant, compels the members of the 
Council to face their responsibilities. This obligation does not in any 
way prejudice the rights of the parties to make known their observations 
subs(^quently at another meeting of the Council. However anxious the 
members of the Council may be courteously to take acrcount of the 
convenience of one of their colleagues, they cannot allow that anxiety 
to take precedence over a primary duty. I take note of the protest made 
by the representative of Italy and, in the name of the Council, I declare 
as its President and as its mandatory—with, therefore, the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues other than the parties—that the members of 
the Council will be callc^d upon at to-day's meeting to state their views 
as to the conclusions of the Council Committee and that the Council 
will hear the representative of Italy, should he so desire, at another 
meeting. 

Baron Aloisi reiterated his protest, and thereupon the Council 
adopted, over his head, the agenda for the public session in the terms 
originally announced. 

At the public session, which followed immediately, the proceedings 
began with speeches from Baron Aloisi and Monsieur Tecle Hawariate 
on the report of the Committee of Thirteen. Baron Aloisi stated that 
the Italian Government did not consider that they had violated the 
Covenant in any way. Monsieur Tecle Hawariate stated that the Ethi¬ 
opian Government declared themselves in complete agreement with 
the Committee of Thirteen as regarded the statement of facts, the cir¬ 
cumstances of the dispute, and the legal considerations put forward 
by the committee. After this, the chairman took a roll-call of votes for 
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and against the adoption of the Committee of Thirteen’s report— 
first from the representatives of the members of the Council other 
than the parties, and then from the Ethiopian and Italian delegates, 
whose votes did not count in calculating unanimity. The report was 
adopted unanimously—the only adverse vote cast being Baron 
Aloisi’s own. 

The Council then took up the report of the Committee of Six; and, 
after the text had been recited by the chairman of the committee, 
Senhor Monteiro (Portugal), the same procedure was followed, with 
the same result, as in dealing with the report of the Committee of 
Thirteen. This report, too, was accepted—the members of the Council, 
other than the parties, voting, without exception, in the affirmative, 
while, once again, the sole adverse vote was cast by Baron Aloisi.^ 
The meeting then closed with the follomng statement from the chair¬ 
man : 

I take note that fourteen members of the League of Nations repre¬ 
sented on the Council consider that we are in presence of a war begun 
in disregard of the obligations of Article 12 of the (Covenant. Accordingly 
the report of the Council Committee and the minutes of the present 
meeting will be sent to all the members of the League of Nations. As 
the Assembly stated in its resolution of the 4th October, 1921, ‘the 
fulfilment of their duties under Article 16 is required from the members 
of the League by the express terms of the Covenant, and they cannot 
neglect them without a breach of their treaty obligations’. The Council 
has now to assume its duty of co-ordination in regard to the measures 
to be taken. Since the Assembly of the League of Nations is convened 
for the day after to-morrow, the 9th October, 1935, my colleagues will 
doubtless feel it desirable to associate the Assembly with their task. The 
report of the Council Committee and the minutes of the present meeting 
will therefore be communicated to the President of the Assembly. 

Thus, for the first time, the members of the Council of the League 
of Nations had declared a state member of the League—and this one 
of the Great Powers—to be an ‘ aggressor ’ in terms which would oblige 
every state member which concurred in the finding to apply against 
the declared aggressor the ‘sanctions’ prescribed in Article 16 of the 
Covenant. For the Italian Government, this was a heavy blow; for 
the Italians appear to have hoped, until a late hour, that the requisite 
unanimity among the Council members other than the parties would 

^ Strictly speaking, Baron Aloisi did not cast a vote, as he had declined to 
accept the procedure. His words were: ‘While making every reservation as 
to the procedure which is now being followed, I state, for all useful purposes, 
that I do not approve the conclusions of the report.’ In a subsequent letter to 
the Secretary-General Baron Aloisi declined to avail himself of the oppor¬ 
tunities, which the Council had been prepared to give him, of stating his case 
at a meetijig of the Council on the 8th. 
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not be forthcoming. In particular, they appear to have expected that, 
even if France voted against Italy rather than risk a breach with 
Great Britain and with the friends and allies of France in Eastern 
Europe, Poland, at any rate, might be induced to take Italy’s side in 
view of the distaste which the Poles had shown, on recent occasions,^ 
for international shackles upon the exercise of national sovereignty. 
On the eve of the decision at Geneva, pointed gestures of amity towards 
Poland had been made on the Italian side; but if Italy had indeed 
counted on Poland’s support, her expectations were disappointed 
when it came to the voting on the 7th October by the Council. 

Italy, however, might still hope something from the forthcoming 
meeting of the Assembly; for she knew that, in "this larger forum, the 
formidable unanimity with which she was now confronted on the 
Council would be broken by at least three dissentient voices (those of 
Austria, Hungary and Albania); and it was worth Italy’s while to 
take the best advantage that she could of this support in the Assembly 
—slight though it might be—since, for several reasons, the action 
which the Assembly collectively, or its members individually, might 
now take, or abstain from taking, was a matter of practical impor¬ 
tance. In the first place, the finding of the Committee of Six—^that 
Italy had resorted to war in disregard of her covenants under Article 
12 of the Covenant—had not been adopted by the Council as such, 
but had simply received the assent of fourteen states members of 
the League represented on the Council (i.e. thirteen members of the 
Council, together with Abyssinia).^ In the second place, even if the 
Council, as such, had adopted a report to the effect that a state member 
had broken one of those covenants the breach of which would bring 
Article 16 of the Covenant into play, it would still have been both the 
right and the duty of all states members not represented on the 
Council to make up their minds for themselves whether a breach of 
the Covenant had taken place.^ In the third place, the economic 

^ Sec the Survey for 1933^ i)p. 218-19, the Survey for 1934, pp. 395-8, and 
the Survey for 1935, vol. i, p. 71. 

® This was the teclinieal effect of the taking of a vote by a roll-call of the 
individual members of the Council, as distinct from the taking of a decision 
by the Council as a body. In the Official Journal of the League of Nations, 
it was recorded, apropos of the results of the vote by roll-caU on the report 
of the Committee of Six, that ‘the members of the Council, other than the 
parties, consulted by roll-call, declared themselves in agreement with the con- 
(jlusions of the report’. On the other hand, in the same Journal, the report of 
the Committee of Thirteen was recorded to have been ‘adopted unanimously 
though the same procedure of voting by roll-call had been followed in this case 
likewise. 

® Tliis right and duty of each state member of the League individually to 
judge, upon the outbreak of any war in which any other state member was 
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sanctions which, if Article 16 were deemed to have come into play, 
were at once automatically obligatory upon all states members,^ would 
depend for their practical effectiveness upon the concerted participa¬ 
tion of the largest attainable number of states members.^ 

For these reasons, the opening of the public session of the Assembly 
at 6 p.m. on the 9th October was preceded by a stubborn contest on 
the General Committee and in private conversations behind the 
scenes. Baron Aloisi, with the votes of Italy’s three satellites in 
his pocket, appears to have contended that the finding of the Council 
(or, rather, of fourteen states represented on the Council) required 
endorsement by the Assembly, and that the Assembly’s vote must 
be unanimous in order to be effective. This Italian thesis, however, 
did not prevail. 

In opening the public session of the Assembly on the 9th October 
the President, Dr. Benes, first reminded his colleagues of the circum¬ 
stances in which he had adjourned the Assembly on the 28th September 
and had afterwards convened it for the present meeting. He then 
recited to the Assembly a letter, dated the 8th October, from the 
chairman of the Council, communicating the report of the Committee 
of Six and the minutes of the Council meeting of the 7th October, in 
accordance with the chairman of the Councirs closing statement^ on 

involved, whether one of the belligerents had resorted to war in eontravention 
of Article 12 or 13 or 15 of the Covenant—a contravention wliich, if ascertained, 
would oblige the state passing judgment to take action against the aggressor- 
belligerent in accordance with its covenants under Article 16—was a right and 
duty which was inherent in the terms of Article 16 itself. This interpretation 
of Article 16 was confirmed in the fourth of the Assembly resolutions of the 
4th October, 1921 (a resolution of which the chairman of the Council had 
quoted the second sentence in his closing statement (see p. 206, above) on the 
7th October, 1935). The first sentence ran as follows: ‘It is the duty of each 
member of the League to decide for itself wdiether a breach of the Covenant 
has been committed.’ The Assembly resolutions of the 4th October, 1921, 
had never become binding ui>on sta,tes members; but, as was proposed in the 
first of them, they were taken as ‘rules for guidance’ in the application of 
the terms of the Covenant to the action of the states members of the League 
in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. 

1 In contrast to the military sanctions of Article 16, which were only 
obligatory in the event of less drastic measures proving insufficient for the 
fulfilment of the obligation of states members to frustrate an act of aggression 
effectively. 

® In contrast to the practical conditions for the efficacy of military sanctions, 
which might still prove efficacious even if they were put into force by Council 
members only, since the Council included ex officio all the Great Powers 
that belonged to the League. In the Italian case, Italy’s war of aggression 
could have been stopped dead at any moment by the concerted naval action 
of the United Kingdom and France alone, if they had decided to blockade, 
against Italian shipping, the maritime approaches to the Suez Canal. 

® See x>. 206, above. 
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the last-mentioned occasion (a passage which Dr. Benes also recited). 
Dr. Benes then reminded the Assembly that it was entitled, under 
the actual provisions of the Covenant, to deal with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the World, 
and that it was also free to determine its own procedure; but he 
suggested that, as the Assembly was still in ordinary session, it should 
follow strictly its ordinary rules of procedure; and he pointed out 
that these rules required a special vote, by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds, in the first place to put an additional item on the agenda, 
and in the second place to deal with such an additional item im¬ 
mediately (instead of referring it to a committee for report after a 
four days’ delay). The two necessary motions were successively put 
to the vote and were carried by the requisite majority in either case; 
and thereupon—the Cbuncii’s communication being now, in due form, 
under the consideration of the Assembly—the President set out his 
conception of the Assembly’s task and his intentions in regard to the 
procedure by which this task was to be fulfilled: 

1. The dispute between Italy and Ethiopia has not ceased to be under 
consideration by the (Jouneil. The Assembly is not taking the place of 
the Council in this matter. 

2. The Assembly is not resuming the examination of the question oi* 
the procedure under Article 15 which was followed in the Council and 
Jed to the adoption of a report. 

3. The members of the Assembly have an opportunity of stating their 
position with regard to the proceedings that have taken place in the 
Council during the last few days—^that is to say with regard to the 
documents communicated to us by the President of the Council. 

The minutes of the Council meeting at which the Governments repre¬ 
sented expressed their views on the grave events in Ethiopia have been 
sent urgently to all Governments members of the League. The members 
of the Assembly are invited to express an opinion. 

What is required is the assent of each Government individually. We 
are not going to propose a vote. 

I shall give to those who desire to express a contrary view an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak. 

Similarly, any delegations desiring to place on record their abstention 
or reservations will also be given an opportunity to do so. But I shall 
interpret the silence of the rest as implying the concurrence of their 
Governments in the opinion already expressed by fourteen members of 
the Council. Moreover, they will, of course, be entirely free to express 
their views on this subject from the platform of the Assembly. 

To keep the discussion clear, I may add that statements regarding 
practical difficulties which certain Governments might experience in 
the application of Article 16 can be properly made in the co-ordinating 
body which the Council is inviting us to set up. 

4. The President of the Council having expressed the desire of the 
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members of the Council that the Assembly should be associated with it 
in connexion with the measures to be taken, the Asvsembly will have the 
important task of dealing with this question and of taking such decisions 
as may be required; such as, for instance, the setting-up of a co-ordinating 
body and the definition of its terms of reference. 

The only two delegates who took, at this session of the Assembly 
on the 9th October, the opportunity, offered by the President of the 
Assembly, of declaring their dissent from the findings of the fourteen 
states represented on the Council were the representatives, in the 
Assembly, of Austria and Hungary. In different tones—the Austrian 
rather deprecatory and the Hungarian rather truculent—Herr Pfiiigl 
and Monsieur de Vehes dissociated themselves from the tacit judg¬ 
ment of their colleagues on identical grounds: the political ground of 
friendship with Italy and the economic ground of inability to make 
the sacrifices of trade with Italy which would be involved in the 
appUcation of sanctions against her on their part. 

In the continuation of the debate in the Assembly on the lOth 
October, the first sj)eaker was Baron Aloisi. He began by putting on 
record his objection to the procedure that w as being followed ; he then 
went on to state the Italian case on lines which by this time were* 
familiar; and he closed with the following peroration : 

War, let me tell you, is not suppressed; it is replaced. And it is 
replaced because history does not stend still. If, for its part, the Lc^ague 
of Nations stands still, history, which cannot be forced by the application 
of sanctions, will continue on its way, for its way is the way of life. To 
proclaim in words the desire to eliminate conflicts is a mere logomachy. 
The real policy is to remove the causes. . . . 

Caught as she is in the tide of her full spiritual and material develop¬ 
ment, but confined by historical vicissitudes and international i*estric- 
tions within territorial limits which are stifling her, Italy is the country 
which must make her voice heard in this Assembly of the states as the 
voice of the proletariat calling for justice. 

After this, the President took up the question of procedure, which 
the Italian delegate had raised, and obtained from the Assembly a 
confirmation of the procedure which was being followed. He then 
declared, once again, that silence was being taken as assent to the 
findings of the Fourteen; and, having closed the discussion for the 
purpose of declaring dissent, he opened it for the purpose of a general 
debate. 

In this debate, which occupied the 10th and 11th October, there 
were sixteen speakers,^ apart from the President himself. Of these, 

^ Not counting the interventions of Baron Aloisi, Monsieur de Velics and 
Herr Pfliigl on the afternoon of the 10th October on the subject of flic setting 
up of a Co-ordination Committee (for which, see pp. 213-14, below). 
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the last, who was the representative of Albania, was the only one to 
follow the example of the Austrian and Hungarian delegates in an¬ 
nouncing a refusal to take part in the application of sanctions against 
Italy. One other, however, namely the representative of Switzerland, 
Monsieur Motta, made a reservation in this regard. While assuring 
his colleagues that the Swiss Confederation would ‘ not fail in its duty of 
solidarity with the other members of the League’, he submitted that 
the status of the Confederation, in so far as its external relations were 
concerned, continued to be governed by the principle of neutrality, 
and that consequently Switzerland’s obligation to take part in econo¬ 
mic and financial sanctions was not absolute. 

Wc do not consider ourselves bound to take part in sanctions which, 
by their nature and effect, would expose our neutrality to real dangers— 
dangers which we must judge in the full exercise of our sovereignty. 

Among the other speakers, Mr. Eden called for action in the name 
of humanity : 

Since it is our duty to take action, it is essential that such action should 
be prompt. That is the League's responsibility—a responsibility based 
on humanity; for we cannot forget that war is at this moment actually 
in progress. 

Monsieur Potemkin, the representative of the Soviet Union, touched 
upon Monsieur Litvinov’s theme of the indivisibility of peace: 

Unity of acjtion will constitute the most effective means of settling 
a (conflict which has had its source in a desire for colonial expansion, 
which infringes the territorial integrity and national independence of a 
numiber of the League and which constitutes a threat to Mankind. This 
unity of action will server as an earnest of the necessary realization of 
collective security, of the sy^^stem which will put a check on all future 
attempts—from whatever quarter they may come—^to disturb peace 
by attacks on the World’s most crucial spots. 

General Nemours (Haiti) protested, on gi'ounds of both expediency 
and ethics, against Signor Mussolini’s attempt to draw a distinction 
between a colonial and a European war: 

The precedent which we are going to set up to-day will be used 
to-morrow. There are not two truths^—one for Africa and the other for 
Europe. On either side of the Mt^diterranean aggression must be defined 
in the same way. The same bombs, the same shells produce the same 
effects, and whether the dead and wounded be black or white, the same 
red blood flows from their wounds. 

The reply that may possibly be given is that this is not the same kind 
of war—that it is a c^olonial war. But on what is this difference to be 
based ? Between two equal members of the same association, both of 
whom have solemnly entered into an undertaking to respect all its 
articles, there can be no question of establishing, at the bidding of one 
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of its members, a distinction which has never existed. What article 
of our Covenant, for example, after defining the aggressor, explains 
away his action by minimizing its importance on the grounds that it is 
a colonial war ? Where is there any reference to a difference between a 
war breaking out in Africa and a war breaking out in Europe ? And 
how is a war that breaks out in America to be defined ? 

At the conclusion of the debate on the 11th, the response of the 
states members of the Assembly to the findings of fourteen states 
represented on the Council was announced by the President as follows ; 

The minutes of the Councirs meeting of the 7th October, 1935, and 
the report of the Council Committee concerning the events in Ethiopia, 
noting that there has been a resort to war in disregard of engagements 
under Article 12 of the Covenant—which report fourteen members 
of the Council approved—were communicated by the President of the 
Council to the President of the Assembly. They were submitted to the 
Assembly, which has considered them at its last three meetings. Of 
the fifty-four members present at the Assembly, three states expressed a 
contrary opinion; a fourth, this morning, has spoken against the applica¬ 
tion of sanctions, and fifty states members of the League have expressed 
an opinion in accordance with that of the fourteen states members of the 
Council, by conveying, either explicitly by their declarations or tacitly, 
their Government’s acquiescence in the report and documents in 
question. 

Before the termination of the sitting on the 11th, the Assembly 
decided once again not to close its sixteenth ordinary session, but 
simply to adjourn and thereby to leave it in the President’s power 
to convene a further meeting at short notice if this should prove 
desirable. 

The steps taken by the Assembly on the 10th October, before its 
adjournment on the 11th, to bring into being a Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee, for dealing with the application of sanctions, are recorded in 
the following chapter. 


(vi) The Imposition of Economic Sanctions upon Italy (11th October 
—12th December, 1936) 

‘The question of the co-ordination of the measures to be taken 
under Article 16 . . . was brought up in the Assembly by the fact 
of the President of the Council having transmitted to the President of 
the Assembly the minutes of the Council’s meeting of the 7th October, 
1935.’^ Definite action in this matter was proposed in the General 
Committee of the Assembly on the afternoon of the 10th October by 
the representatives of the Scandinavian countries, who w^ere supported 


^ Statement by Dr. BeneS in the Assembly on the 11th October, 1935. 
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by MM. Laval and Eden, while Baron Aloisi abstained from taking 
part in the discussion. At the plenary meeting of the Assembly on 
the same afternoon a draft resolution, recommended by the General 
Committee, was laid before the Assembly by the President in the 
following terms: 

The Assembly, 

Having taken cognizaiK^e of the opinions expressed by the members of 
the Council at the Council’s meeting of the 7th October, 1935; 

Taking into consideration the obligations which rest upon the members 
of the League in virtue of Article 16 of the Covenant and the desirability 
of co-ordination of the measures which they ma>y severally contemplate : 

Invites the members of the League (other than-the parties) to set up 
a committee, composed of one delegate, assisted by experts, for each 
member, to consider and facilitate the co-ordination of such measures 
and, if necessary, draw the attention of the Council or the Assembly to 
situations requiring to be examined by them. 

Ill presenting the resolution, the President pointed out that the organ 
which the members of the League were being invited to set up was 
not an organ either of the Assembly or of the Council, but was a 
conference of states members meeting to consult together with a view 
to the application of the provisions of Article 16 . He afterwards 
added that the text was not a resolution of the Assembly in the strict 
sense of the w^ord, but an invitation addressed by the Assembly to 
the states members of the League. 

Before this text was put to the vote, Baron Aloisi expressed an 
objection on the grounds that ‘no decision' had ‘as yet been taken 
by any competent organ of the Ix^aguc of Nations to the effect that 
a case covered by Article 16 had arisenand that in consequence the 
proposed committee could not be regarded as in any sense an organ 
of the League. Both these points were answered by Dr. Benes. In 
regard to the first, he pointed out that 

No organ of the l^eague has power to decide, in such a way as to bind 
all the members, that one of them has violated the Covenant. That 
obligation derives directly from the Covenant, and must be observed by 
members of the Ix^ague in virtue of the respect due to treaties. This 
was in fact placed on record by the fourteen members of the Council at 
the meeting of the 7th October, and is recorded in the minutes which 
have been transmitted to us and which I have laid before you. 

On the second point, Dr. Benes confirmed his own previous declara¬ 
tion that the text on which a vote was to be taken did not constitute 
a formal resolution of the Assembly, and that therefore the question 
of a majority vote or unanimity vote did not arise. In order to make 
the nature of the text clear beyond all possibility of mistake, he then 
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substituted the word ‘recommends’ for the word ‘invites’ at the 
beginning of the third paragraph of the draft; aiid in this amended 
form the draft text was adopted by all states members of the League 
which were represented at the meeting, save for a single adverse vote 
(on the part of the Italian representative) and two abstentions (on 
the part of the representatives of Hungary and Austria).^ 

The Co-ordination Committee w^hich fifty states members of the 
League had thus recommended themselves to set up lost no time in 
getting to work. Its first meeting opened at 10.30 a.m. on the 11th 
October, 1935; and this first meeting was attended by the representa¬ 
tives of fifty-two states.^ 

Before proceeding to record the Co-ordination Coinmittee/s acts, it 
may be pointed out that the setting up of such a body for such a 
purpose was not suggested—and d fortiori was not made obligatory 
—by the terms of the Covenant, and that, conversely, the fact that 
such a body was now set up in this particular case could not, and 
did not, release the states members of the League, either jointly or 
severally, from any of the obligations which they had taken u})on 
themselves in subscribing to the Covenant.^ In Article 16, the only 
provision for the co-ordination of sanctions w as w ith res]>ect to the 
contingently obligatory^ military sanctions, and not with respect to 

^ Albania was not rexjroseiited at this sittijig, and thtne were five oilier 
states members, out of the fifty-nine, wdiieh were not represented at the 
sixteenth Assembly at all (that is to say, Germany- whose ineinhersliip was 
on the point of expiring—Dominica, (Juatemala, Jhiraguay and Salvador). 
The recommendation that a Co-ordination Committee should be set uj) was 
thus voted by fifty states members. 

* Five of the fifty-nine states members of the League W’cre not represented 
at the sixteenth Assembly (see the preceding footnote), and the two parties to 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict were excluded ex officio from membership of the 
Committee. On the other hand, the representatives of the three states— 
Austria, Hungary and Albania—which had de<‘lar(‘d their dissent from the 
findings of the fourteen states represented on tlie Council put in an api)earance 
at the first meeting of the Co-ordination Committee. 

® ‘If the resolutions of 1921 are directed to securing the execution of the 
obligations of Article 16 in a practical and reasonable way and as far as ])ossible 
by pacific methods, they do nothing to weaken the essential obligation of the 
Article, which is to prevent the success of an illegitimate resort to w^ar by a 
member of the League. If, in the practical application of the Article, this es¬ 
sential obligation is not fulfilled, then, as against a complaint by a state which 
suffers by that failure, the resolutions of 1021 do not afford a defence, nor is it 
open, it is hardly necessary to add, even to all the other members of the League, 
after events requiring the fulfilment of the obligation have taken place, to 
“interpret” that obligation away.’—Sir John Fischer Williams: ‘Sanctions 
under the Covenant’, in The British Year Booh of International Law, 1936. 

^ ‘“Contingently obligatory” (if it be not a contradiction in terms) would 
appear to be more accurate than “optional” as a descriptive e'pithet for the 
military sanctions envisaged in Article 10 of the Covenant, since the measures 
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the immediately obligatory economic sanctions; and here the co¬ 
ordinating body, which was to make recommendations to the states 
members, was the Council itself (Article 16, paragraph 2), and not 
any ad hoc committee. The proposal to set up an ad hoc Co-ordination 
Committee to deal with economic sanctions appeared for the first time 
in the seventh of the Assembly resolutions of the 4th October, 1921; 
and, as has been mentioned above,' these resolutions had never be¬ 
come binding upon states members. In consequence, states members 
were not entitled to benefit by the suggestions made in Resolutions 
Eight to Fourteen of the 1921 series.^ 

The purport of these resolutions was to confer upon the Council, 
acting through a (;o-ordination Committee, a discretion in regard to 
the imposition of economic sanctions which would have been analogous 
to the discretion which the Cbvcnant itself did expressly confer upon 
the Council, in Article 16, paragraph 2, in regard to the im|x>sition of 
military sanctions. The resolutions in qm^stion contemplated that 
the Council, acting through a Co-ordination Committee, might at 
least temporarily exemj)t certain states members, either wholly or 
partially, from duties, in the application of economic sanctions, which 
would be exacted from other states members at once and in full; and 
it was also contemplated that the severance of intercourse with the 
Covenant-breaking state, to which all states members were pledged 
under Article 16, paragraph I, might be carried out by stages (instead 
of in toio immediately, as Article 16, paragraph 1, prescribed); and 
further that the common plan of economic action, which was to be 
recommeiided by the Council, might stop short—even at its final 
turn of the screw—of that complete severance of economic inter¬ 
course which the Covenant made obligatory. 

In the event, the states members of the League, in setting up a 
Co-ordination Committee on the 10th October, 1935, and thereafter 
the (;o-ordination Committee itself and its derivative the Committee 
of Eighteen,^ in recommending the application of particular economic 
sanctions, acted throughout almost as though the Assembly Resolu¬ 
tions of the 4th October, 1921, and not the Covenant, had been the 
legal instrument that was binding upon them.^ Above all, they acted 

that must be taken may well result in a compulsion to take the measures which, 
so far as the text goes, only may be taken*. Sir John Fischer Williams in op. 
cit. ^ See p. 208, footnote. 

“ The legal position of tlie 1921 resolutions in 1935 is discussed by Sir John 
P^ischer Williams in op. cit, ® See p. 222, below. 

^ It was, however, made abundantly clear, at the first meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee of Eighteen on the 11th October, that the Assembly Resolutions of the 
4tli October, 1921, were not binding, and that the committee was not committing 
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on the assumption that no single state member was required—or 
even entitled—to take, on its own initiative, any sanctions that had 
not been recommended by the Co-ordination Committee. This prin¬ 
ciple had been proclaimed, as one of the bases of British policy, by 
Sir Samuel Hoare in his speech in the Assembly on the 11 th September, 
1935,^ and it was frequently reaffirmed by the British Government 
thereafter. 

No doubt this principle could be defended with some plausibility 
on grounds of common sense. How, it might be asked, could one 
nation be expected to make sacrifices in a common cause unless it 
knew that the same sacrifices were going to be made by its associates ? 
And what would be the use of taking an economic sanction singly, 
considering that the efficacy of economic sanctions was dependent, in 
the nature of the case, upon their being applied by all, or at any rate 
by most, of the states that happened to possess or control, between 
them, the world supply of each commodity that was to be denied to 
the state against whom the sanctions were being directed ? It could 
also be pointed out that the Covenant did, after all, provide for co¬ 
ordination in the sharing of the losses and in the meeting of the risks 
which the application of economic sanctions might cuitail; for in 
Article 16, paragraph 3, the members of the League had agreed that 
they would ‘ mutualty supportone anotherinthefinancialandeconomic 
measures which" were ‘taken under this article, in order to minimize 
the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above measures’, and 
also that they would ‘mutually support one another in resisting any 
special measures aimed at one of their number by the Covenant¬ 
breaking state ’. Such a mutual acceptance of common liabilities pre¬ 
supposed, it might perhaps be argued, a previous common consent 
in taking the action out of which such liabilities might arise. Common 
sense and equity might possibly speak with one voice in order to 
suggest, on such lines as these, that no state member could be expected 
—or indeed, permitted—^to exceed, for its own part, the greatest 
common measure of the action to which the whole array of sanction¬ 
taking states w^as prepared to commit itself. It would perhaps have 
been difficult, however, to argue that this view—wffiich looked for its 
justification to an appeal to common sense—was juridically correct. 
For juridically each state member was bound individually by the 
terms of the Covenant, as set out in Article 16, paragraph 1: 

Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 

itself to abstain from any caction that went beyond the limits of these resolu¬ 
tions (see p. 223, below). 

^ The i)as8age is quoted on p. 1«8, above. 
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covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipao facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of 
all trade or feancial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between 
their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking state, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the covenant-breaking state and the nationals 
of any other state, whether a member of the League or not. 

A complete implementation of this undertaking was manifestly in¬ 
cumbent upon each of the thirteen members of the Council^ which 
had concurred in the conclusion of the Committee of Six that Italy 
had resorted to war in disregard of her covenants under Article 12 
of the Covenant; and it was equally incumbent upon each of the other 
thirty-six states members which had signified, in the Assembly, their 
agreement with the judgment of the Thirteen.^ It must be stated 
that not one of the forty-nine states members concerned ever carried 
out its undertakings under Article 16, paragraph 1, in fulP at any 

^ The report of the Committee of Six had been endorsed by fourteen states 
members represented on the Council, but the fourteenth was, of course, the 
actual victim of the aggression, namely Abyssinia. 

^ Accor<ling to Sir John P'isclier Williams, in op. cit., the obligation to im- 
idement Article 16 to the full was incumbent upon these forty-nine states 
members of tlie J^ieague in this particular case in virtue of the fulfilment of 
two conditions, both of wliicli had to be fulfilled in order to make Article 16 
executory for any state member: 

‘The starting-point of League action is the individual and separate ex- 
jnession of opinion by each member of the League. If there is sufficient 
agreement in these opinions to indicate that the ‘general sentiment’ of the 
League is in favour of action, the states that have expressed these individual 
opinions are entitled and bound to take action. But this must be common 
action on behalf of the League. And it must be co-ordinated by action of the 
League. . . .’ 

‘it would be an outrage on common sense in deahng with an international 
document of this character to insist that each individual member of the 
League was bound to take action by itself, no matter what other members 
might do, once it reached the conclusion that there had been a resort to 
war in violation of Article 12, 13 or 15 of the Covenant. It may even be 
argued that a member of the League is not merely not bound to take separate 
action but is even, in spite of the language of Article 16, not entitled to do 
so if it is practically alone in its opinion. Thus the Secretary-General of 
the League reported to the Council in May 1927 that “it would be a mis¬ 
application of the Article, which would not be tolerated, if a member or 
group of members should claim to act under it on this account in defiance of 
the general sentiment of the League”. ’ 

• By the 12th December, 1935, only one of the states members not repre¬ 
sented at the Sixteenth Assembly (not counting Germany, whose membership 
had expired on the 19th October) w^as abstaining altogether—^like Austria, Hun¬ 
gary and Albania—^from taking action against Italy under Article 16. This one 
additional complete defaulter was Paraguay. On the other hand, Dominica 
was taking action in regard to all the proposals which had been made up to date 
by tlie Co-ordination Committee; Guatemala had accepted these proposals in 
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time between the setting up of the Co-ordination Committee on the 
10 th October, 1035, and the taking of the committee’s decision of the 
6 th July, 1936,^ to recommend the abandonment of the application 
of the sanctions against Italy as from the 15th of that month.^ 

Thus even those states members of the League which were taking 
certain economic sanctions against Italy on account of her breach 
of the (Covenant were themselves breaking the Covenant in fulfil¬ 
ling less than the whole of their covenanted obligation to break off 
economic intercourse, completely and immediately, with a tWenant- 
breaking state; and this breach of contract and contravention of 
international law^ on the part of Italy’s fellow states members of the 
League was by no means merely theoretical or academic ; for, in this 
crucial economic field, neutrality was inherently impossible. In so 
far as a state abstained from duly contributing to the frustration of 
Italy’s act of aggression by cutting off its trade with Italy, it was 
positively contributing to the successful accomplishment of the 
aggressor’s nefarious design by supplying him with the means of 
putting that design into execution. 

priiicij)le; and Salvador was taking action on one of them (the prohibition of 
the importation of Italian goods). 

* For this decision, see j). 512, below. 

^ For the actual performance of states members in the application of sanc¬ 
tions see p]>. 233-5, below; and Monsieur Litvinov’s statement in the Assembly 
on the Lst July, 1036, cited on pp. 501-2, below. 

‘The members of the League have in fact not followed or attempted to follow 
all the proposals made in the resolutions of 1921—tljus, for examjde, at the 
time when these words are written there has been no sev^erance of diplomatic 
relations—but they have conformed to the general scheme and spirit, of the 
resolutions by apyilying economic sanctions gradually and in ac(*ordance with 
a common plan. They have not interpreted the Art icle as imposing upon each 
member the difficult obligation of severing at once “immediately ” its ow n trade 
and financial relations wnth Italy and preventing all intercourse with Italy 
by its own nationals and “the nationals of any oth(*r state whether a member 
of the League or not ”, without first previously ascertaining the probable action 
of other members. . . . And perhaps the main example which the members 
have given of their acceptance of the inevitable “gradualness ” of the practical 
administration of the Article is that they have not, at the time when these 
words are written, passed on from action taken in their own territories to the 
interruption of all or any Italian communications with the whole outer w^orld 
by the imposition of a blockade at sea or by the declaration—by a sort of 
analogy—of certain articles as contraband of war. On this point the language 
of Article 16 is categorical. If it is not obeyed, the plea must be a plea of con¬ 
fession and avoidance on the ground that the action prescribed is either im¬ 
possible or would certainly not achieve the end desired. Such a plea depends 
for its plausibility on the fact that all the Great Powers of the world are not 
members of the Ijeague. We are here in the domain of fact, not of pure law. 
The necessity for gradualness or even abstention results not from the resolu¬ 
tions of 1921 nor from administrative necessities internal to the T..eague. ’— 
Sir John Fischer Williams in op. ciU 
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For example, the spraying of poison gas over Abyssinian territory 
by Italian aeroplanes, from December 1935 onwards, and the con¬ 
sequent mutilation, and even killing, of non-combatant men, women 
and children, as well as members of the Abyssinian fighting forces, 
was a breach of the international convention of the 17th June, 1925, 
and a sin in the sight of God, in which other states besides Italy were 
implicated. For that poison could not have been sprayed from those 
aeroplanes if the oil fuel for driving the aeroplane engines had not 
been supplied to Italy—and this by sale at a commercial profit— 
by the nationals of the states which possessed and controlled the 
world’s oil supplies. This example was particularly clear, because 
Italy happened to be without oil resources of her own ; and the largest 
oil reserves that she had the physical means of accumulating wxmld 
have been exhausted long before the use of poison gas reached its 
height in March and April 1936, if oil had been one of the exports 
to Italy which the sanction-taking states cut off as from the ISth 
November, 1935. The example w^is also j)articularly flagrant, because 
the resort to the iise of poison gas on Italy’s part was a sensationally 
shocking piece of wickedness, as well as a gross violation of a treaty 
which Italy, as well as Abyssinia, had signed and ratified. At the 
same time, this example merely throws into relief a comjflicity with 
Italy, on the part of the other states members of the League, which 
(extended over a much wider range. These other states were con¬ 
stituting themselves Italy’s accomplices in the measure in which 
their performance fell short of their pledge under Article 16 of the 
Covenant. 

Apologists for this short measure of fulfilment sometimes pleaded 
ad rriisericordiam. it w as true, they would admit, that the obligations 
of the Covenant were not being discharged in full; but Signor Mussolini 
had threatened that a complete application of the obligatory economic 
sanctions would be answered, on his part, by war; and to be involved 
in war was not, according to the apologists, in the bargain which was 
implied in adherence to the Covenant, since Article 16 made the 
application of military sanctions obligatory only contingently. This 
is not the place for discussing whether this plea—^which virtually 
invited the Covenant-breaker to dictate to the sanction-taking states 
what the limit of their fulfilment of their own obligations was to be— 
was either valid in law or sound in policy. It must, however, be 
pointed out that, even if the states which were fulfilling less than 
their obligations could prove that they were influenced wholly by 
cowardice and not at all by covetousness, the actual effect of their 
default was not merely to assist the aggressor and to injure his victim. 
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The effect was not only military but commercial; and its commercial 
aspect was the flow of war profits into the pockets of the nationals of 
the states which were imperfectly performing their covenanted duty to 
subject the aggressor to a complete and immediate economic boycott. 

In this light, the criminal act of military aggression against a 
primitive African community, which was being executed by Italian 
hands, presents itself, on a larger view, as the common crime of 
Western Christendom—^and this not merely in the indirect sense 
that the Italians were taking advantage of the common stock of 
modern Western scientific technique by the unrestricted prostitution, 
to military purposes, of the equivocal power over Physical Nature 
which modern Western Man had derived from his recent scientific 
discoveries. The complicity of the non-Italian majority of Western 
Christians in the crime of their Italian fellow citizens of the Respublica 
Christiana was more direct than this, and more sordid. Europeans 
and Americans beyond the borders of Italy were deliberately and 
eagerly making commercial profits out of the will and the power of 
an Italian dictator to wTing from an already ruined Italian people 
the purchasing-power that he required for buying abroad the material 
means for waging war on the almost defenceless people of Abyssinia. 
This world-wide purveyance of supplies to Italy and to the Italian 
colonies in East Africa was carried on crescendo during the months 
immediately preceding the outbreak of w ar in East Africa on the 3rd 
October, 1935, though it was manifest all the time that these supplies 
were going to be used by Italy for the purpose of committing an 
act of military aggression against a neighbour who was her fellow 
member of the League of Nations.^ And after the outbreak of the w ar 

’ The nature, range and scale of this world-wide eve-of-the-war traffic in 
the means of war, for the account of Italy, may be surmised from the following 
glimpses of it. On the 25th August, for example, it was announced that a 
‘Glasgow firm of engineers’ had ‘secured a contract from the Italian Govern¬ 
ment for the supply of a largo and elaborate distillation plant. This plant, 
it’ was ‘understood’, was ‘for the use of the Italian army in East Africa and’ 
was ‘intended to ensure an adequate supply of pure water for troops operating 
in an awkward and difficult country. Such plant, it’ was ‘stated’, was ‘not 
regarded as munitions of war, and ’ was ‘ not affected by the ban on the export 
of armaments’. (The Times^ 26th August, 1935.) On the 26th August, the 
press published a Reuter message stating that, in July 1935 alone, 45,000 
hectolitres of drinking water, distilled at Aden, had been sold by the British 
to the Italian authorities for export to Somalia (Le Temps, 26th August, 1935). 
In July 1935, according to the official statistics of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, 62,169 tons of scrap-iron ivere shipped to Italy from New York, as 
against 21,803 tons in July 1934; and the value of the shipments rose to 
$610,161 in July 1935 from $240,367 in June 1934 {The New York Times, 
29th August, 1935). Before the end of August it was reported that orders for 
100,000 pairs of boots for the Italian army wore being placed in Northampton- 
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this ghoulish traffic did not cease. Even in the commodities that were 
included in the scope of the sanctions recommended by the Co-ordina¬ 
tion Committee the traffic continued until the traffickers received 
their warning that, in these particular lines, their business—including 
existing contracts which had not been paid for in full by the 19th 
October, 1935—was to be prohibited by Governmental action as from 
the 18th November.’^ In all other commodities the traffic continued 
until the war-market was closed through the termination of the war 
itself as a result of the complete military triumph of Italy and 
complete collapse of her Abyssinian victim. Until that day arrived, at 
the beginning of May 1936, there was never any prospect that the 

shire, and that more were expected to follow (The Times, 29th August, 1935). 
On the 5th September Italian agents were reported to be arranging, in the 
Polisli textile manufacturing cities of Lodz and Bialystok, for a supply of 
woollen blankets for the Italian army; and at the same time a clearing agree¬ 
ment for increased deliveries of Polish coal to Italy was reported to be und(!r 
negotiation between the Polish and Italian (Jovernments (The Times, 6th 
September, 1935). On the same date reports came in of shii)ment8 to Italy of 
cereals, coal, oil and timber from Kussia and of cereals, dried vegetables and 
fruits and olive oil from Turkey (The New York Times, 6th September, 1935; 
The Times, 7th September, 1935). Coal and cattle were afterwards added to 
the Turkish contribution (The Daily Telegraph, 5th October, 1935; The Man- 
Chester Giuirdimi, 10th October, 1935). By the middle of September, Czecho¬ 
slovakia was reaping her share of the war-harvest by sending Italy coal, and 
Austria by sending her iron and machinery (The Firuincial News, 14th 
September, 1935). And then the British territories adjoining the war-zone 
joined in the scramble.—Kenya sending bullocks and donkeys and foodstuffs 
and fodder (The New York Times, 23rd September, 1935), and the Sudan sheei), 
cattle and cotton (The Manchester Guardian, 23rd September, 1935). In 
Kenya, in particular, the business community seems to have scraped together 
and despatched to Mogadiscio every kind of portable goods on which it was 
possible to lay hands: gasoline, kerosene, motor trucks, beer, condensed milk, 
soap, lamps, railway material, tires, tubes, galvanized iron (The New York 
Times, 22nd September, 1935; The Times, 23Td September, 1935; The Daily 
Telegraph, Ist October, 1935). On the 25th September it was reported from 
distant Scandinavia that Swedish factories were working day and night to 
execute Italian orders (The New York Times, 26th September, 1935). And at 
the end of September Italy’s war preparations were declared to be the dominant 
factor in the world wheat market (The Financial News, 28th September, 1935). 
The last picture on this news-reel is that of an Italian ship at Mombasa loading 
supplies for the Italian army at record speed during the time of grace which 
she was allowed to spend in harbour under the Hague neutrality rules (The 
Daily Telegraph, 12th November, 1935). This aggressor merchant ship was 
aptly named the Sursum Oorda ; for, at the scent of war-profits, men of business 
had lifted up their hearts not only in Kenya but all over the World. The ran¬ 
dom illustrations of this war-profit-making that have been given above are 
sufficient to show how widely ‘the civilized world’ of the day had implicated 
itself in advance in the blood-guiltiness for the innocent blood that Italian 
hands were to shed. The Italian military campaign in East Africa could be 
described in economic terms as a world-wide business transaction. 

^ See p, 232, below. 
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traffic in juridically permissible war*supplies for Italy would cease until 
Italy’s means of paying cash, in gold,^ had been exhausted. At that 
point, presumably, the traffic would have ceased even if the Italian 
gold reserve had been exhausted before the Abyssinian capacity for 
resistance; for, even in the countries where the traffic was being 
defended on the ground that it was the only alternative to war, it was 
not being suggested that Governments should carry their surrender 
to Signor Mussolini’s threat of war to the length of compelling their 
own nationals to supi)ly Italy gratis with oil and other key com¬ 
modities that were not on the sanctions list! The demand which 
they wnre unwilling to resist under threat of war was only the 
demand that they should furnish these commodities in return for 
payment at war prices. 

With this preface, some account may now be given of the Co¬ 
ordination Committee’s work. The economic significance and effects of 
the sanctions which were actually put into force on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Co-ordination Committee are exainiiu'd in another chapter 
of this volume.2 Accordingly, in this place the record may be confined 
to an account of the procedure itself and of its political bearings. 

At its first meeting on the morning of the 11th October, 1935, 
the Co-ordination Committee elected as its chairman^ Senhor dc 
Vasconcellos (Portugal), and then appointed a 'Little Co-ordination 
Committee ’ consisting of the chairman ex officio, together with the 
delegates of the Union of South Africa, Argentina, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, France, Greece, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R. and 
Jugoslavia. This inner committee w as expressly empowered to co-<)j)t 
new members ; and on the 12th October it co-opted Mexico. There¬ 
after, it was known as the Committee of Eighteen. This Committee 
of Eighteen became in practice the body which made the recommenda¬ 
tions for the application of sanctions against Italy; and the possibility 
of effective action was assured to it by the terms of the following 
resolution^ which was adopted by the full Co-ordination Committee 
on the 19th October, at the last meeting of its first session: 

The Co-ordination Committee requests the Committee of Eighteen to 

continue in session in order to follow the execution of the proposals 

^ Ill A.I). 1935, Judas—enlightened by his last nineteen centuries of com¬ 
mercial practice—was unwilling to take payment in silver. 

® See section (xii) below\ 

® The Secretary of the Co-ordination Committee was Mr. Loveday, the 
Director of the Financial Section and Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League of Nations Secretariat. 

* Text in the British White Paper Ethiopia No.l of 1936 [Omd.5071],p. 60. 
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already submitted to Governments, and to put such new proposals as it 
may think advisable to make before the Co-ordination Committee or 
the Governments represented thereon. To this end, the Committee 
of Eighteen shall appoint such sub-committees, technical or other, as it 
may deem fit among its own members or from those of the Co-ordination 
Committee. 

All the meetings of the Committee of Eighteen and of its technical 
sub-committees were held in private. 

At its first meeting, at 3 i>.m. on the afternoon of the 11th October, 
1935, the Committee of Eighteen^ first elected the chairman of the 
Co-ordination Committee to be its own chairman, and then rejected 
a suggestion, which was favoured by the representatives of Argentina, 
Poland and Switzerland, that the committee should take the Assembly 
resolutions of the 4th October, 1921,^ as the basis for its work. This 
suggestion, which would have resulted, if adopted, in a considerable 
limitation of the freedom of action which the committee possessed as 
an ad hoc association of sovereign states, was vigorously and success¬ 
fully opposed by the representatives of Rumania, Canada and the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Eden further succeeded in extricating the 
committee from the rut of a juridical debate, into which it had thus 
threatened to fall at the outset of its career, and bringing it to the point 
of taking the urgent practical action which w as the committee's sole, 
and vitally important, raimn d'etre. He proposed that the committee 
should at once recommend the raising of the arms embargo against 
Abyssinia and the imposition of an arms embargo against Italy, and 
that it should also agree upon a list of arms—for which the United 
States Government’s list® might serve as a basis. Thereupon the 
committee drafted a proposal,^ embodying these suggestions, for 
recommendation by the Co-ordination Committee to the Govern¬ 
ments. The American list of arms was extended to include powder 
and explosives; the arms embargo against Italy was made to apply 
to contracts in process of execution;® and each Government was 

^ Actually, the committee did not co-opt its eighteenth member until its 
second meeting, which was held on the 12th October (see above). 

® See p. 215, above. ® See pp. 240--1, 242, below. 

* Text ill the British White Paper Ethiopia No. 1 of 1930 [Cmd. 5071], p. 43. 
® This jirovision was likewise included iu the subsequent proposals for 
refusing all imports from Italy and withholding some exports (in addition to 
the arms list) to Italy. The practical importance of tliis non-exemption of 
existing contracts may be gauged from the account—given on pp. 220-2, 
above—of the rush which had been made by the business community all over 
the World on the eve of the outbreak of war to do a profitable business with 
Italy in supplying her war needs— which, of course, ranged over a far wider 
list of commodities than the list of arms and munitions or even the list of the 
materials required for manufacturing arms and munitions. 
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"requested to inform the Committee, through the Secretary-General 
of the League, within the shortest possible time, of the measures 
which it ’ had taken to put the proposal into effect. This recommenda¬ 
tion from the Committee of Eighteen for an arms embargo (" Proposal 
No. 1 ’) was adopted by the Co-ordination Committee unanimously— 
the Hungarian delegate alone abstaining—that same afternoon. 
Meanwhile, the Committee of Eighteen had appointed a Sub-Com¬ 
mittee for Financial Measures and also a Sub-Committee of Military 
Experts to complete the list of arms. 

At the second meeting of the Committee of Eighteen, which was 
held on the 12th October, the chairman broached the question whether 
the proposals adopted by the committee were to be communicated 
to non-member states; and, after a preliminary discussion on this 
point, the committee began its consideration of economic measures. 
Under this head, Mr. Eden proposed, as likely to prove the most 
effective form of economic sanction, a refusal to take imports from 
Italy; and he submitted that ‘ an embargo ])y all members of the 
League on Italian goods would cut off roughly 70 per cent, of Italy’s 
export trade’. At the same sitting, the French representative, Mon¬ 
sieur Coulondre, proposed that a sub-committee should be appointed 
to report on possibilities of cutting off the importation into Italy of 
‘the material means for carrying on the war’ over and above the list 
of ‘arms, ammunition and implements of war’ in the narrower sense ; 
and he suggested that his own proposal should be given priority over 
Mr. Eden’s (though this without suggesting that Mr. Eden’s should 
be ruled out of consideration). Monsieur Titulescu then pointed out 
that the British and the French proposals were not mutually incom¬ 
patible ; and he gave his blessing to both—with the stipulation that a 
committee should be set up to study the execution of the provision in 
Article 16 of the Covenant, paragraph 3, for mutual support in the 
financial and economic measures taken under this article, in order to 
minimize the resulting loss and inconvenience. Monsieur Motta dwelt 
on the difficulty that Switzerland would find in breaking off economic 
relations with Italy, and he suggested that Mr. Eden’s proposal, as 
well as Monsieur Coulondre’s, should be referred to a technical sub¬ 
committee. Thereupon Mr. Eden declared that he welcomed Mon¬ 
sieur Coulondre’s proposal in itself, but deprecated the order of 
priority which the French delegate had suggested. 

He would not wish to see his own proposals sent to a technical sub¬ 
committee to be examined after the French proposals, for he feared that 
in that event a very long time might elapse before they came back 
to the Committee of Eighteen. ... To be quite frank, he did not believe 
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that it was in the least necessary to send his proposals to a technical 
sub-committee at all; they did not require any technical elaboration 
whatsoever. What they required was an admittedly very difficult 
political decision. 

When, however, the question of economic measures came up again 
for consideration by the Committee of Eighteen at its fourth meeting, 
on the afternoon of the 14th October, Monsieur Coulondre proposed 
that one sub-committee should be appointed to examine both Mr. 
Eden’s proposal and his own, and another to study the question of 
mutual support—with a request that the two sub-committees should 
‘ pursue their work with the utmost diligence ’—and this time Mr. Eden 
agreed to the suggested procedure, with a stipulation that his own 
proposal ‘should be approved at latest on or about the 18th October ’. 

Meanwhile, at the third meeting of the Committee of Eighteen on 
the morning of the 14th October, a draft submitted by the Sub- 
Committee for Financial Measures (‘Proposal No. 2’)^ had been 
adopted with certain amendments; and at the end of this meeting 
and the beginning of the fourth meeting on the afternoon of the same 
day the committee had gone into the question of steps to be taken by 
members of the League in respect of their public law, in the event of 
Governments finding that the laws already on the statute-book did 
not provide them with the powers necessary for putting the Co¬ 
ordination Committee’s recommendations into eSect, In order to 
guard against delays from this cause, the following resolution was 
proposed by Mr. Eden and adopted by the Committee of Eighteen at 
its fourth meeting : 

The Governments are invited to put in operation at once such of the 
measures recommended as can be enforced without fresh legislation, and 
to take all practicable steps to secure that the measures recommended 
are completely put into operation by the 31st October, 1935. Any 
Governments which find it impossible to secure the requisite legisla¬ 
tion by that date are requested to inform the committee, through the 
Secretary-General, of the date by which they expect to be able to do so. 

At the same meeting the Committee of Eighteen reaffirmed the 
stipulations for mutual support in Article 16 of the Covenant, para¬ 
graph 3, and appointed a Legal Sub-Committee. 

The draft declaration, reaffirming these stipulations of the Cove¬ 
nant, and ‘Proposal No. 2’ (Financial Measures), as amended by the 
Committee of Eighteen, were both adopted by the Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee at its third meeting, which was held after the fourth meeting 
of the Committee of Eighteen on the afternoon of the 14th October. 
On the afternoon of the 16th October, the Committee of Eighteen 
^ Text in Cmd, 6071, pp. 44-5. 
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at its fifth meeting, and the Co-ordination Committee at its fourth 
meeting, successively adopted a resolution which had been drafted 
by the Legal Sub-Committee of the Committee of Eighteen on steps 
to be taken by members of the League in respect of their public law, 
and also a revised list of arms, which had been drawn up by the Sub- 
Committee of Military Experts and which was now embodied in a 
"Proposal No. 1 aT he legal resolution ran as follows : 

The Committee of Co-ordination, 

Considering that it is important to ensure rapid and effective applica¬ 
tion of the measures which have been and may subsequently be proposed 
by the Committee; 

Considering that it rests with each country to apply these measures 
in accordance with its public law and, in particular, the powers of its 
Government in regard to execution of treaties: 

Calls attention to the fact that the members of the League, being 
bound by the obligations which flow from Article 16 of the Covenant, 
are under a duty to take the necessary steps to enable them to carry 
out these obligations with all requisite rapidity. 

The Sub-Committee on Economic Measures completed its work only 
one day later than Mr. Eden had demanded, for the results of the 
sub-committee’s labours were ready for consideration by the Com¬ 
mittee of Eighteen when the latter began its sixth meeting, on the 
morning of the 19th October. Senhor de Vasconcellos was now able 
to announce that the sub-committee had found Mr. Eden’s and Mon¬ 
sieur Coulondre’s proposals to be "in no sense incompatible’ but, ‘on 
the contrary, mutually complementary ’; and they had also found, 
as Mr. Eden had predicted, that, ‘by its very nature, the text relating 
to the prohibition of the importation of Italian goods had not needed 
detailed technical study’. A draft resolution prohibiting the impor¬ 
tation of Italian goods (‘Proposal No. 3’)^ was discussed by the com¬ 
mittee at this meeting; a draft resolution for an embargo on certain 
exports to Italy (‘Proposal No. 4 ’),3 as well as a draft on the organiza¬ 
tion of mutual support (‘Proposal No. 5’),^ was considered at the 
seventh meeting, on the afternoon of the same day. In the discussion 
of ‘Proposal No. 3’ the debate turned on the question of the date on 
which the Co-ordination Committee was to reassemble ‘for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing, in the Ught of the replies received [from Governments], 
the date on which the . . . measures should be put into operation’— 
and this question equally affected ‘Proposal No. 4 ’. The date inserted 
(at Mr. Eden’s instance) in the sub-committee’s original draft had 
been the 29th October; the Turkish delegate proposed the 4th 

^ Text in op, cit,, pp. 43-4. 

* Op, cit,, pp. 46-7. 


® Op, cit,, pp. 46-6. 

^ Op, cit,, pp. 47-60. 
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November; and the committee compromised by deciding, by a 
majority, in favour of the Slst October. The debate on ‘Proposal 
No. 5 ’ turned on the delicate question of whether, and to what extent, 
the non-sanction-taking states (of whom some were members of the 
League, and other non-members) should be penalized, or, short of 
that, should be prevented from deriving special advantages for them¬ 
selves from the imposition of sanctions against Italy on the part of 
the sanction-taking states members. Proposals Nos. 3, 4 and 5 were 
adopted by the Co-ordination Committee at its fifth meeting on the 
evening of the 19th October. 

At the same meeting, the Co-ordination Committee adopted a 
resolution (quoted above)^ for keeping the Committee of Eighteen in 
being, and they also adopted the text of a communication, to the 
following effect, which was to be sent by the chairman to the Govern¬ 
ments of non-member states : 

The Chairman of the Committee of Co-ordination of Measures to be 
taken under Article 16 of the Covenant has the honour to transmit 
herewith to states non-members of the League, in accordance with 
the decision of the Co-ordination Committee, formed as the result of the ' 
recommendation adopted by the Assembly on the 10th October, the 
principal recent documents in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, including 
the minutes of the Council of the 7th October, the minutes of the 
Assembly of the 9th to llth October, and the recommendations of the 
Co-ordination Committee. He is instructed to add that the Governments 
represented on the Co-ordination Committee would welcome any com¬ 
munication which any non-member state may deem it proper t o make or 
notification of any action which it may be taking in the circumstances. 

Thus, within ten days of the Assembly’s concurrence with the 
findings of the Council, a committee representing fifty-two states 
members of the League had adopted—^for recommendation to the 
Governments of all states members except the three dissentients and 
the two belligerents—five proposals which, if put into effect, would 
fulfil a substantial part, though by no means the whole,^ of the 

^ On pp. 222-3. 

^ This point was underlined by IVIonsieur Litvinov in a statement which he 
made at a meeting of the Co-ordination Committee on the 19th October, 1935: 

‘Those measures constituted a system of economic sanctions, but the 
system was not exhaustive. The Co-ordination Committee had not gone the 
whole possible length of economic sanctions, because it had taken into con¬ 
sideration a number of circumstances peculiar to the case with which it was 
dealing. It did not follow, therefore, that the present limitation of the 
sanctions adopted could be taken in the future as a precedent in other 
cases of aggression, where it might well be decided to enlarge upon the 
present system.’ 

Compare the passages, quoted on pp. 501-2, below, from Monsieur Litvinov’s 
speech in the Assembly of the League on the 1st July, 1936. 
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obKgations to which each state member was committed under Article 
16 of the Covenant. Notwithstanding its incompleteness, this was a 
remarkable international achievement—and that on several different 
accounts. 

In the first place, the League was here doing pioneer work in a 
wholly unexplored piece of country. The whole organization for 
studying and proposing the sanctions had to be improvised at a few 
hours’ notice; and even when the Co-ordination Committee and the 
Committee of Eighteen and the several technical sub-committees had 
been successively set up, they had to set to work without any pre¬ 
cedents to guide them, and at the same time to accomplish their task, 
as a matter of extreme urgency, under high pressure. Moreover, the 
architects of these sanctions had to overcome first a general dis¬ 
inclination to impose any fresh economic strain upon a social fabric 
which had barely begun to recover from a devastating economic 
depression, and then the particular disinclination of each sanction¬ 
taking state to make national sacrifices—a disinclination which was 
a formidable force in an age when national selfishness was being 
cultivated as the quintessence of public virtue under the name of 
sacro egoismo} Moreover, the difficulty of demanding such sacrifices 
was accentuated by the inevitable inequality of the incidence of 
the sacrifice as between this country and that. Some countries—for 
example, Jugoslavia and Rumania,—^stood to lose, through the opera¬ 
tion of Proposals Nos. 3 and 4, a notably larger proportion of their 
foreign trade than the majority of their associates; otheis—^for 
example, France, Switzerland and Spain—were specially sensitive to 
the prospect of the deterioration in their political relations with Italy 
which their participation in the common sanctions might entail; and 
these unavoidable and considerable inequalities of sacrifice and of 
risk could only be redressed in a rough and ready way, and to an 
uncertain degree, by the implementation of the provisions in the 
Covenant for mutual support (economic and political)—^however 
loyally these obligations might be fulfilled by states members which 
might find themselves less hard hit or less dangerously exposed. In 
these far from propitious circumstances, the solidarity of the Co¬ 
ordination Committee and the energy of the Committee of Eighteen 
and the rapid working of the several technical sub-committees took 
the world by surprise. 

What was it that accounted for this unexpected and noteworthy 

^ The phrase sacro egoismo per VItalia seems first to have been used by 
Signor Salandra, at that time Prime Minister of Italy, in a speech which he 
made on taking charge of the Italian Foreign Office on the 16th October, 1914. 
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success—at any rate, in the first stage—of a new essay in international 
co-operation in an epoch in which, in general, the conduct of inter¬ 
national affairs had been attended with more numerous failures and 
more disheartening frustrations than that of any other department 
of the social life of the Oecumenical Society of the age ? The remark¬ 
able activity of the Governments represented on the Co-ordination 
Committee was generated by the combined operation of at least four 
distinct factors. 

One factor was a hvely realization—^in the mind of the peoples,^ as 
well as in the mind of the Governments—of what the penalties for 
hesitation and failure in this case would be. The League of Nations 
had barely survived the Japanese breach of the Covenant the 
Italian breach, which had now followed at an interval of only four 
years, was still more flagrant; and it was impossible to be blind to the 
truth that the League was bound to collapse under this second blow 
if the Italian aggressor were x)ermitted to strike it with impunity. 
Peoples and Governments which were unwilling to make any serious 
sacrifices for the sake of the League were at the same time appalled 
by the prospect of an Ishmaelitish struggle of all against all which 
would be the inevitable sequel to an annihilation of the collective 
security which the League represented. This sense of the gravity of 
the hour prevailed to some extent over the inertia and timidity that 
reigned at this time in public affairs in all countries other than the des¬ 
perate-minded, dictatorially governed, totalitarian states. The effect 
of this stimulus was apparent in the action of France, Switzerland 
and Spain; for all these three states participated (however reluctantly 
and half-heartedly) in the application of sanctions, in spite of the 
fact that their national outlooks and pohcies tempted all three of 
them to turn a blind eye to Italy’s misconduct. 

There was a second stimulus which was personal, and this was the 
personality of Mr. Anthony Eden—^for the Italians were as right in 
believing that Mr. Eden’s role was important as they were wrong in 
denouncing it as illegitimate. The success of the dictators (who had 
been the only successful politicians in the world so far in the post-war 
period) had demonstrated—if a truism needed demonstrating—^that, 
in the Great Society of the twentieth century of the Christian Era, 
personal leadership was still as important a factor in public affairs 
as it had ever been (notwithstanding the attempts of nineteenth- 
century Western philosophers to present human history in impersonal 

^ See section (ii) above. 

** See the Survey for 1931^ Part IV, section (iii) (4); the Survey for 1932, 
Part V, section (iv); and the Survey for 1933, Part IV, section (iv). 
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terms, as a process of the same kind as the growth of a coral-reef or 
the depositing of a mud-bank). Opportunities for leadership were, of 
course, not confined to dictatorially governed communities; they also 
existed in democratic states and international associations; and at 
Geneva in the autumn of 1935 Mr. Eden found, and seized, an oppor¬ 
tunity for exercising a democratic leadership. His age told in his 
favour; for, as a representative of a doubly and trebly decimated 
generation, he had a rarity value in a world that was still being 
governed (apart from the dictatorships) by men who had already 
reached middle age before 1914. And, in Mr. Eden’s case, this for¬ 
tuitous advantage of belonging to the generation which had borne the 
brunt of the War of 1914-18 was reinforced by his personal energy, his 
resourcefulness and his belief in the policy which he was endeavouring 
to put into effect.^ Assuredly the Committee of Eighteen would have 
accomplished much less than it did accomplish if Mr. Eden had not 
been serving on it. 

There were also two negative and impersonal factors which played 
their part. One of these was the precocious gift for technique which 
had been bestowed, by an ironical Destiny, upon a society which 
would have seemed morally infantile to an Indian observer of the 
fifth century b.c. or to a West-European observer of the twelfth 
century of the Christian Era, if either had risen up in judgment with 
this generation. This prodigious technological virtuosity of the Oecu¬ 
menical Society of the twentieth century was almost as apt at the 
mechanization of human relations as it was at the mechanization of 
brute matter; and in so far as the imposition of sanctions was a matter 
of complex organization, and not of ‘ very difficult pohtical decisions 
the people who were now called upon to take action were in their 
element. 

Finally, there was the fact that the particular operations which the 
experts were instructed to carry out were as famihar to them as they 
were congenial to the spirit of the times; for the weapons which were 
now being turned to international account for the social purpose of 
frustrating an act of international aggression, and thereby vindicat¬ 
ing the principle of collective security, had been recently forged in 
national armouries for the anti-social purposes of economic nationalism. 
As Mr. Eden confessed in advocating the embargo on the acceptance 
of Italian exports. 

It is a measure which can be brought into operation immediately in any 

country where the necessary legislative authority exists. Limitation 

^ For this belief, see, for example, Mr. Eden’s speech at Leamington on the 
28th October, 1935. 
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of imports by quota has unfortimately been only too common for some 
time past in many countries, and the administrative authorities, there¬ 
fore, would not be undertaking a task to which they were not accustomed. 

Taken together, these considerations explain the achievement of 
the Committee of Eighteen in framing, and of the Co-ordination 
Committee in adopting for recommendation, in the nine days between 
the 11th and the 19th October, 1935, the five proposals recounted 
above. It remains to record the response of the Governments. 

When the Co-ordination Committee duly reassembled at Geneva 
at 6 p.m. on the 3l8t October, 1935, the chairman was able at once 
to report to his colleagues ‘that fifty Governments had prohibited, 
or were about to prohibit, the export to Italy of arms, munitions and 
war material, in conformity with Proposal No. 1 adopted on the 11th 
October. The Government of the United States of America had 
prohibited, even before the committee’s deliberations, the export of 
arms, munitions and war material to either of the parties to the dis¬ 
pute. In the next place, forty-nine Governments had already taken 
action on Proposal No. 2, or had declared their readiness to take such 
action. With regard to Proposals Nos. 3 and 4 for the prohibition of 
imports from Italy and the embargo on certain exports to Italy, the 
replies received from forty-eight Governments already warranted 
the conclusion that those proposals had met with veiy extensive 
agreement on the part of Governments. Lastly, thirty-nine replies 
had been received to Proposal No. 5. ’ 

The Committee of Eighteen, at two meetings held earlier on the 
same day, had already been considering special cases raised in replies 
from Governments, and especially the date of the coming into force 
of the proposed measures; the question of contracts in course of 
execution and the general question of clearing agreements; and the 
problems of outstanding claims and of the execution of fuUy-paid 
contracts. These discussions of special cases were continued on the 
1st and 2nd November at three more meetings of the Committee of 
Eighteen; and at the meeting on the morning of the 2nd it was also 
decided to propose to the Co-ordination Committee that the 18th 
November should be chosen as the date for the entry into force of the 
measures indicated in Proposals Nos. 3 and 4. 

Among the intentions, notified by particular Governments, of 
departing from the Co-ordination Committee’s five proposals, the 
notifications which excited the greatest interest and concern were 
those from Luxembourg and Switzerland in regard to Proposal 
No. 1 (the arms embargo). While consenting to put this proposal into 
operation against Italy, these two states both insisted upon putting 
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it into operation at the same time against Abyssinia, on the ground 
that it was both improper and impolitic for them, as states vowed 
to perpetual neutrahty, to discriminate in this matter between the 
aggressor and his victim. This Swiss and Luxembourgeois deviation 
from the line that was being followed, in the arms embargo, by other 
sanction-taking countries was no doubt of shght practical impor¬ 
tance in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, since Abyssinia could obtain her 
foreign supplies of arms from other sources; but at the same time it 
constituted a precedent which might prove to be of crucial practical 
importance in future conflicts—^particularly if the scene of action 
were not Africa but Europe. For example, if Switzerland—with the 
same deliberate indiscriminateness—were to prohibit the re-export 
and transit, besides the export, of arms to the legally certified victims 
as well as to the legally certified perpetrators of aggression in some 
future European war in which the certified victims of aggression were 
France and her East-European allies, this Swiss policy might seriously 
hamper the victims’ endeavours to co-operate with one another for 
their joint self-defence against the aggressor. On this account, the 
pohcy of Switzerland and Luxembourg was not allowed, on the Com¬ 
mittee of Eighteen, to pass without energetic protests from the repre¬ 
sentatives of France, the Little Entente, the Balkan Entente and the 
Soviet Union; and it was significant that the representative of Poland 
joined the chorus. 

These meetings of the Committee of Eighteen were followed, on 
the afternoon of the 2nd November, by another meeting of the Co¬ 
ordination Committee at which the French and British Governments 
were represented respectively by Monsieur Laval and Sir Samuel 
Hoare. At this meeting the Co-ordination Committee adopted resolu¬ 
tions submitted by the Committee of Eighteen, in which the Govern¬ 
ments were asked to bring Proposals Nos. 2, 3 and 4 into force by the 
18th November. They also adopted a resolution,^ likewise submitted 
by the Committee of Eighteen, on outstanding claims; and they agreed 
to a proposal, made by the Committee of Eighteen, that, as an ex¬ 
ception to Proposal No. 3, contracts for which payment had been 
made in full by the 19th October, 1935, might be executed. These 
ratificatory formalities were not, however, the only business that was 
transacted by the Co-ordination Committee on this occasion. It was 
not for that purpose that Monsieur Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare had 
taken the trouble to attend. The political pronouncements made by 
these two statesmen on the 2nd November, 1936, from the platform 
provided by the Co-ordination Committee, and the suggestion thrown 
^ Text in Cmd, 5071, p. 52. 
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out by the Belgian representative, Monsieur van Zeeland, on the 
strength of what his French and English colleagues had just said, 
are dealt with below^ in connexion with the history of the abortive 
‘ Laval-Hoare Peace Plan A motion, which was made at this second 
session of the Committee of Eighteen, for extending the range of 
sanctions beyond the limits of the existing five proposals, is also dealt 
with in the same context. In the present chapter, we have still to 
follow out the response of the Governments to the five proposals 
which had been recommended by the Co-ordination Committee 
between the 11th and the 19th October. 

On the 6th November, at the last meeting of its second session, the 
Committee of Eighteen ‘requested certain Governments^ to nominate 
experts to study in Geneva the information furnished by Govern¬ 
ments concerning the application of the measures proposed by the 
Co-ordination Committee and to furnish the chairman with such 
assistance as he might desire, more particularly with regard to any 
question which might be submitted to him by Governments with 
regard to the application of those measures. The experts met from 
the 27th to the 30th November and from the 10th to the 12th Decem¬ 
ber, 1935, and studied the replies received from Governments with 
reference to the application of the proposals of the Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee and such texts of laws and decrees as had reached Geneva by 
the date of the 11th December.’ In their report,® which was dated 
the 12th December, 1935, the experts informed the Committee of 
Eighteen that, on the showing of the rephes received at Geneva, 
Proposal No.l had been accepted by fifty-two Governments, and fifty 
of these Governments had notified the Co-ordination Committee of 
its entry into force; Proposal No. 2 had been accepted by fifty-two 
Governments, and forty-seven of these Governments had notified 
the Co-ordination Committee of its entry into force; Proposal No. 3 
had been accepted by fifty Governments, and forty-three of these 
Governments had notified the Co-ordination Committee of its entry 
into force; Proposal No. 4 had been accepted by fifty-one Govern¬ 
ments, and forty-five of these Governments had notified the Co-ordi¬ 
nation Committee of its entry into force; Proposal No. 5 had been 
accepted by forty-six Governments. In addition, three Governments 
had sent communications which would appear to indicate their accep¬ 
tance in principle. 

^ See pp. 285-6, below. 

* The countries sending experts were: Belgium, United Kingdom, France, 
Grreece, Netherlands, Poland, Euniania, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Kepublics and Jugoslavia. 

» Cmd. 6071, pp. 67-66. 
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In certain countries in which legislative action had not yet been 
taken, draft laws incorporating the principles of the Co-ordination 
Committee’s proposals were before Parliament. 

Four states—^Albania, Austria, Hungary and Paraguay—^were 
taking no action under Article 16 of the Covenant. Guatemala had 
in principle accepted the proposals of the Co-ordination Committee, 
but it would not appear to be clear from the documents before that 
committee that it had taken the necessary measures. The Government 
of Salvador had remarked that, of the proposals of the Co-ordination 
Committee, only Proposal No. 3 (on which it had acted) had any 
practical significance so far as its territory was concerned. 

Two of the states that were executing Proposals Nos. 1 and 1 a 
(export of arms)—^namely, Luxembourg and Switzerland—^had pro¬ 
hibited the export of arms, ammunition and implements of war both 
to Ethiopia and to Italy. 

In Austria and Hungary, the export of arms was illegal and was 
prohibited under the Treaties of Peace. 

Certain of the countries executing Proposal No. 3 (prohibition of 
the importation of Italian goods) had considered it desirable, in order 
to render the system effective, to demand a certificate of origin for 
goods coming from countries neighbours of Italy which were not 
applying Proposal No. 3. 

The Swiss Government had not prohibited the import of goods from 
Italy, but had entered into a clearing agreement under which, accord¬ 
ing to the explanation given to the committee, any transfer from 
Switzerland of funds derived from Itahan exports would be rendered 
impossible. The committee had been informed that the total value of 
imports from and exports to Italy would not in any quarter exceed 
the total value of such imports and exports respectively during the 
corresponding period of 1934 and that, furthermore, the Federal 
Government reserved to itself the right to apply this limitation, not 
only to the total value of imports and exports, but also to classes of 
goods. 

The committee had made a study of the area covered by the 
measures taken by the Governments of members of the League. It 
appeared from this study that all colonies, protectorates, dependen¬ 
cies, condominiums, leased territories and mandated territories of 
countries which had applied measures were covered by those measures, 
with the exception of the Spanish colonies, of Morocco (with reference 
to which conversations were about to be initiated) and of Spitzbergen, 
which was icebound at this time of year. 

In territories subject to concessions, the nationals of states which 
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had applied measures were, or would shortly be, bound by the stipula¬ 
tions of those laws or decrees. 

Furthermore, the Dominion of Newfoundland had up to date taken 
measures to enforce Proposals Nos. 1 and 2 and was taking the neces¬ 
sary action with regard to Proposals Nos. 3 and 4. 

The committee did not consider that it fell within its functions to 
review the situation in non-member states or the action which had 
been taken in order to draw their attention to the proposals of the 
Co-ordination Committee. 

The report from which the facts above mentioned have been ex¬ 
tracted was a monument not only to the technical organizing ability 
of the society in which these complicated measures were being recom¬ 
mended and executed and surveyed, but also to the high standard of 
the good faith with which some fifty states members of the League 
were discharging their obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant 
within the limits within which the Co-ordination Committee had 
recommended that these obligations should be fulfilled.^ At the same 
time, even in this far from complete application of Article 16, there 
was probably a greater discrepancy between promise and performance 
than would be apparent if the official figures and the reassuring 
formulae of the Experts’ Report of the 12th December, 1935, were 
to be accepted quite simple-mindedly at their face-value. The short¬ 
ness of the measure in which the undertakings of the sanction-taking 
states were fulfilled by certain states under certain heads was indi¬ 
cated (in terms that do not appear to have been challenged) by 
Monsieur Litvinov in a speech delivered in the League Assembly on 
the 1st July, 1936.^ And an historian might be in danger of under¬ 
rating both the prowess and the achievement of the British repre¬ 
sentative on the Committee of Eighteen if he were to ignore the 
possibility that the impressive solidarity of the sanctions front 
behind the foothghts of the public stage at Geneva may have masked 
a severe and sordid struggle behind the scenes in which certain of 
the parties (e.g. the United Kingdom) were wrestling with other 
parties (e.g. the Netherlands or Jugoslavia) in order to induce them 
to act up to their assumed part in the common undertaking. In the 
event, even the incomplete performance de facto of an undertaking 
which was itself an incomplete implementation of the states members’ 
obligations de jure was perhaps not secured, up to the level actually 
attained, without recourse, on the part of the leaders of the enter- 

^ For the moral and material aspects of the non-fulfilment of the balance 
of these obligations, see pp. 216 seqq,, above. 

* See the passage quoted from this speech on pp. 601-2, below. 
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prise, both to ‘ brow-beating ’ (in the shape of political pressure) on 
the one hand and on the other hand to ‘bribery’ (in the shape of the 
provision of alternative markets in compensation for the loss of those 
Italian markets which it was now the acknowledged duty of states 
members to sacrifice). This unpleasant and discouraging experience 
in privacy may have been a consideration which, while unavowed 
(and unavowable) in public, nevertheless became a factor in the 
determination of the United Kingdom Government’s policy. And 
if Mr. Baldwin’s lips had been unsealed, he might perhaps have been 
heard to plead this experience in part excuse for the British Govern¬ 
ment’s own subsequent lukewarmness over proposals to impose 
additional sanctions, as well as for their eventual decision to take the 
initiative in recommending that the existing sanctions should be 
abandoned. 

In order to complete this chapter, mention must be made of the 
responses received from certain states non-members of the League 
to the communication^ which had been addressed to them by the 
chairman of the Co-ordination Committee in pursuance of the in¬ 
structions given him by the committee on the 19th October. It is 
also necessary to mention the protest addi’essed by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment to the sanction-taking Powers, and the resulting diplomatic 
correspondence. 

Senhor de Vasconcellos’ note of the 2lBt October was answered by 
the Secretary of State at Washington, Mr. Cordell Hull, in a note of 
the 26th October which was as non-committal in effect as it was 
friendly in tone.^ After recapitulating the action with regard to the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict which had been taken by the United States 
Gk)vemment up to date,^ Mr. Hull concluded: 

The course thus pursued in advance of action by other Governments 
. . . represents the independent and affirmative policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States and indicates its purpose not to be drawn 
into the war and its desire not to contribute to a prolongation of 
the war. 

Realizing that war adversely affects every country, that it may 
seriously endanger the economic welfare of each, and that it causes untold 
human misery and even threatens the existence of Civilization, the 
United States, in keeping with the letter and spirit of the Pact of Paris 
and other peace obligations, undertakes at all times not only to exercise 
its moral influence in favour of peace throughout the World, but to 
contribute in every practicable way, within the limitations of our foreign 

^ See p. 227, above. 

* For the American attitude towards the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, see pp. 
92 seqq,^ above. 

* This action is recorded in the present Survey on pp. 240 segg., below. 
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policy, to that end. It views with sympathetic interest the individual 
or concerted efforts of other nations to preserve peace or to localize 
and shorten the duration of war. 

In regard to the action of Germany,^ the Committee of Eighteen 
was informed by its secretary 2 on the 6th November that ‘the Ger¬ 
man Government’ wereat the present moment troubled by the fact 
that a number of private persons—German and foreign—’ were ‘pur¬ 
chasing all sorts of materials in Germany, apparently with a view to 
exporting them at a profit to the belligerent countries. The Govern¬ 
ment’ did ‘not wish this to happen and’ would, ‘in the very next 
few days, issue laws with a view to controlling, ^nd, if necessary, 
stopping, such purchases and export, for the purpose of preventing 
private profiteering’. 

On the whole, the sanction-taking countries perhaps met with less 
co-operation than they had hoped for from the United States and 
with less obstruction than they had feared from Germany. 

The one non-member state which applied against Italy the sanc¬ 
tions recommended to states members of the League by the Co-ordina¬ 
tion Committee was Egypt.^ The Egyptian Government decided to 
take this action on the 31st October, and though the Italian Govern¬ 
ment lodged a protest at Cairo on the 3rd November, a decree on the 
application of sanctions was pubhshed in Egypt on the 28th of that 
month. 

On the 11th November, 1935, the Italian Government delivered 
a note of protest to the Government of every state member of the 
League that was participating in the imposition of sanctions against 
Italy. The note recapitulated on paper the apologia which had already 
been recited orally, on several occasions, by Baron Aloisi at Geneva. 
In particular, the note represented the Italian invasion of Abyssinia, 
now in progress, as an act of liberation (which would incidentally 
preclude the possibifity of any withdrawal from the occupied terri¬ 
tories). The note concluded with some perhaps not very convincing 

^ For the German attitude towards the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, see pp. 
90-2, above. 

’ Mr. Loveday’s statement to the committee was made with the following 
preface: 

‘I wish to make a statement to the committee with reference to certain 
information relating to Germany which has been communicated orally to 
the Secretariat. 1 want to make it quite clear that this information must 
not be interpreted in any way as being a reply from the German Govern¬ 
ment to the communication which you, Mr. Chairman, have made to it. On 
the other hand, from a practical point of view, the attitude of the German 
Government is known to the Governments concerned.’ 

• For the Egyptian attitude towards the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, see pp. 
90-8, above. 
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threats of Italian retaliation in kind to the economic pressure which 
some fifty states were bringing to bear upon Italy, 

On the 17th November the Fascist Grand Council adopted a resolu¬ 
tion in which the following passages occurred: 

The Fascist Grand Council, assembled on the eve of the so-called 
‘sanctions’ against Italy, considers the 18th November, 1935, as a date 
of ignominy and iniquity in the history of the World; it denounces the 
sanctions, never before applied, as a plan to suffocate the Italian people 
economically and as a vain effort to humiliate it, in order to prevent it 
from realizing its ideals and defending its raison d'Hre, ... It orders a 
stone record of the siege to be sculptured upon the buildings of the Italian 
communes, so that the enormous injustice perpetrated against Italy, 
to which the civilization of all continents owes so much, may remain 
on record down the centuries; it sends the expression of its sympathy to 
those states which, in refusing to adhere to sanctions, have aided the 
cause of peace and interpreted the spirit of the peoples. The Fascist 
Grand Council is convinced that the coming test will reveal to the World 
the Roman virtue of the Italian people in the year 14 of the Fascist 
era. 

The sanction-taking states did not meet in conference for the pur¬ 
pose of drafting a collective reply to the separate notes which they 
had received from Rome; but they consulted together through diplo¬ 
matic channels in order to ensure that their several replies should 
run on parallel lines. The common form of the replies was to ignore 
the Italian apologia and to bear testimony to the scrupulousness and 
fair-mindedness which had marked the proceedings at Geneva that 
had resulted in the condemnation of Italy as an aggressor. The French 
reply pointed out—^in two sentences which French, as well as Italian, 
readers might take to heart—^that 

from the situation thus created arose unavoidable consequences. To 
have repudiated the obligation of the Covenant would have been to 
compromise seriously for the future the possibilities of applying pro¬ 
visions which constitute an essential element of the collective security 
assured to the members of the League. 

The British reply answered an Italian question—‘In what way’ did 
‘His Britannic Majesty’s Government propose, in their free and sove¬ 
reign judgment, to conduct themselves with regard to the restrictive 
measures proposed against Italy ? ’—^by observing that 

His Majesty’s Government, in subscribing to the Covenant, did not, 
indeed, abandon or renounce their ovm free and sovereign judgment, 
but undertook to exercise it thenceforth in accordance with the obliga¬ 
tions of that instrument. No other attitude is open to them, and they 
would naturally desire to see the Italian Government place a similar 
construction on their own adhesion to the Covenant. 
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The Russian reply informed Signor Mussolini that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment did not consider themselves entitled 

individually to give explanations regarding decisions adopted collec¬ 
tively by an international organization with the participation of over 
fifty states, more especially as Italy is herself a member of this organiza¬ 
tion and can put any question to it directly. 

It will be seen that, in opening this controversy, the Italian Govern¬ 
ment had exposed themselves to being buffeted by heavier verbal 
blows than they were able to inflict upon their adversaries. 

(vii) The Action of the United States 

The division of American public opinion between three schools of 
policy—the champions of neutral rights and the advocates of isola¬ 
tion and the crypto-collectivists—^has been touched upon already in 
another chapter of this volume.^ It may almost be taken for granted 
that this unofficial debate would have issued in some kind of official 
action sooner or later. This action, however, might have been longer 
in coming if the approach of war in Africa had not forced the hand 
of the Congress and the Administration at Washington. 

At the end of March 1935 it was announced that a report on the 
problem of American neutrality had been prepared for the President 
by the State Department, and on the 10th April President Roosevelt 
held a consultation on the subject with Mr. Secretary Hull, while on 
the 25th and 26th April the question was debated, in Washington, 
at the annual meeting of the American Society of International Law. 
On the 3rd July the question was brought nearer home by the action 
of the Emperor of Ethiopia, who on that date handed to the American 
clmrgd d'affaires at Addis Ababa a communication requesting the 
Government of the United States to examine ways and means for 
securing the observance of the Briand-Kellogg Pact of Paris. President 
Roosevelt rejected this request, without loss of time, on the 5th. 
In the reply which he addressed to Addis Ababa on that day, he 
expressed his gratification that the League of Nations had given 
its attention to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute and his hope that the 
arbitral procedure would result in a decision satisfactory to both of 
the Governments concerned; and he concluded with a declaration 
that the American Government ‘would be loath to believe that either 
[Italy or Abyssinia] would resort to other than pacific means as a 
method of dealing with this controversy or would permit any situa¬ 
tion to arise which would be inconsistent with the commitments of 

^ Section (ii) {h) above. 
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the pact'. On the 7th July it was announced that the American 
cJmrgi d'affaires at Addis Ababa had been instructed to advise all 
American citizens resident in Abyssinia to assemble in the capital 
and hold themselves in readiness to leave the country at short notice. 
At Washington, on the 11th July, the Secretary of State received the 
Italian, French and British Ambassadors in order to talk to them 
about the Italo-Abyssinian crisis; and on the 12th he made a public 
statement on the Briand-Kellogg Pact, in which he said no more than 
that ‘the United States and the other nations' were ‘interested in 
the maintenance of’ that instrument. On the 24th July the President 
asked that some neutrality legislation should be placed on the agenda 
of Congress for the current session, and on the 26th he declared 
orally to the press that the Italo-Ethiopian dispute was not a direct 
concern of the United States. On the 1st August, however, he issued 
a statement declaring that at this moment, when the League Council 
was in session to consider ways for composing by pacific means the 
differences that had arisen between Italy and Ethiopia, he wished 
to give voice to the hope of the people and Government of the United 
States that an amicable solution would be found and that peace would 
be maintained. 

Practical action on the Administration’s part with a view to pre¬ 
venting the United States from becoming entangled in the approach¬ 
ing war was taken on the 7th and 8th August, when it was announced 
that credits would not be granted by the governmental Export- 
Import Bank to American exporters for financing cotton shipments 
to Italy; and the legislation which this administrative step had an¬ 
ticipated was passed before the end of the calendar month. 

Resolutions were introduced in the Senate on the 21st August and 
in the House of Representatives next day, and these were then amal¬ 
gamated into a joint resolution of Congress which was passed by the 
House on the 23rd and by the Senate on the 24th and received 
the President’s signature on the 31st. Some of the provisions of the 
resolution were permanent—^for example, the institution of a National 
Munitions Control Board to administer a licensing system for the 
manufacture and export of arms and munitions. But the resolution 
was only to have force until the 29th February, 1936 (pending the 
passage of permanent legislation by that date), in respect of the pro¬ 
vision which was of outstanding importance for the immediate future; 
and this was a provision making it ‘mandatory’ (i.e. obligatory) for 
the President, ‘upon the outbreak, or during the progress, of war’ 
between foreign countries, to impose, against the belligerents on 
both sides, without discrimination, an embargo upon the exportation 
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to them, from the United States, of arms and munitions of war which 
were to be scheduled in a list which the President was to proclaim.^ 
In this matter, the only discretion which the new provisional legisla¬ 
tion gave to the President was in regard to the determination of the 
question whether a war was in progress; when once that question of 
fact had been answered by the President in the affirmative, every¬ 
thing else would follow automatically: a number of scheduled com¬ 
modities would at once cease to be legally exportable from the United 
States to any Presidentially certified belligerent, without distinction 
of aggressors and victims. 

This denial by Congress to the President of any woice in deciding 
what commodities should be withheld, and from whom, was de¬ 
precated both by the State Department and by the President himself; 
and, had time allowed, it seems likely that President Roosevelt would 
have offered resistance to the Congressional i>olicy of clipping the 
Presidential wings to this extent. The rapidly growing threat of war, 
and the consequent increase in the importunity of the public demand 
for the prompt passage of neutrality legislation of some sort, forced 
the President into a compromise for which he perhaps found some 
consolation in the shortness of the term for which the provisional 
measure was to have effect—for the President appears to have hoped 
that he might succeed in persuading Congress to shape more to his 
own liking the subsequent permanent legislation which must soon 
be drafted in order to supersede the present temporary resolution 
on the 1st March, 1936. 

Thereafter, on the 12th September, Mr. Secretary Hull issued a 
new statement which began with a review of the United States’ 
action up to date in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute (including 
the step taken by the State Department on the 3rd September in 
prevailing upon the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company to renounce the 
Rickett Concession),* and which concluded with an expression, in 
distinctly stronger terms than those previously employed, of the 
United States Government’s concern for the maintenance of peace 
and, in particular, for the loyal observance of the Kellogg Pact by 
all the parties to it. This statement by the Secretary of State was 
publicly endorsed by the President next day; and on the 2nd October, 
the eve of the day on which the Italians started fighting in Africa, 

^ This list, which was duly proclaimed on the 25th September, 1935, was 
compiled on rather old-fashioned lines which took little account of the de facto 
extension in the range of commodities constituting arms and munitions under 
the technical conditions of contemporary warfare. For the subsequent use, 
and enlargement of, this list by the Committee of Eighteen at Geneva, see 
pp, 223-4, above. * See p. 179, above. 
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a last appeal for peace—^this time, in its bearing upon economic 
recovery—^was made by Mr. Hull at Washington. 

Thereafter, shortly before midnight on the 5th October, 1935, the 
President acted on the Congressional joint resolution of the 31st 
August, and on the Presidential arms schedule proclamation of the 
25th September, by issuing a fresh proclamation which brought the 
joint resolution into force, within the scope of the arms schedule, as 
against Italy and Abyssinia. The finding, in President Roosevelt’s 
proclamation, ‘that a state of war unhappily exists between Ethiopia 
and the Kingdom of Italy ’ thus anticipated by nearly two days the 
League Council’s finding, on the 7th October, that Italy was at war 
in contravention of the Covenant.^ The proclamation of the 5th 
October was accompanied by a statement in which the President 
issued the warning 

that any of our people who voluntarily engage in transactions of any 

character with either of the belligerents do so at their own risk. 

In a further proclamation issued at the same time, the President warned 
American citizens—^with an ironically scrupulous care to respect the 
wishes of Congress by avoiding any unneutral discrimination between 
the maritime and the landlocked belligerent—^that they would also 
be acting at their own risk if they travelled on either Italian or 
Ethiopian ships; and thereafter, in a series of statements and acts, 
the Administration pointedly signified its desire to reduce to a mini¬ 
mum the American trade with the belligerents, even outside the 
limits of the arms list—but this always with a guardedness that left 
no loophole for critics to accuse the President or his ofiScers of being 
influenced by any other motive than that of insulating the United 
States from the war in Africa. 

On the 9th October, for example, an official at Washington let it 
be known that he was watching for exports in ‘excessive quantities 
beyond the normal demands of Italian industry’. On the same day 
the governmental Export-Import Bank announced that it would not 
accede to requests for credit assistance from firms desiring to trade 
with Italy. And on the 10th Mr. Hull declared that, while ‘ technically ’ 
there was ‘no legal prohibition’—^apart from the arms embargo— 
against American citizens ‘entering into transactions with the belli¬ 
gerents or either of them ’, at the same time the President’s warnings 
‘were based upon the policy and purpose of keeping’ the United 
States ‘from being drawn into war’, and that ‘it certainly was not 
intended to encourage transactions with the belligerents’. On the 

' See p. 206, above. 
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11th The New York Times published a weighty letter from Mr. Hull’s 
predecessor in office, Mr. Stimson, calling for the grant to the President 
of wider powers to place an embargo on the export to belligerents of 
commodities serviceable for the conduct of war, beyond the arms hst. 
Meanwhile, a Conference on Port Development of the City of New 
York was assailing the President and the Secretary of State with 
telegrams—on the 8th October, and again on the 11th—^protesting 
that the Administration’s ‘withdrawal of protection from trade with 
Italy was premature’. But this rather invidious intervention drew 
a sharp rebuke from Senator Nye; and a lead was given in the opposite 
direction by the announcement, on the 17th October, that the Ford 
Motor Company had discontinued the delivery of motor-trucks to 
the Itahans upon the outbreak of war, and that it did not intend to 
resume delivery until peace had been restored. The Administration’s 
policy of discouraging trade with the belligerents was emphasized 
once again in two statements issued on the 30th October by the 
President and by the Secretary of State respectively. After recalling 
his previous warnings, the President observed that 

This Government is determined not to become involved in the contro¬ 
versy and is anxious for the restoration and maintenance of peace. 
However, in the course of the war, tempting trade opportunities may 
be offered to our people to supply materials which would prolong the 
war. I do not believe that the American people will wish for the 
abnormally increased profits that temporarily might be secured by 
greatly extending our trade in such materials; nor would they wish the 
struggles on the battlefield to be prolonged because of the profits accru¬ 
ing to a comparatively small number of American citizens. Accordingly, 
the American Government is keeping informed as to all shipments con¬ 
signed for export to both belligerents. 

On the 1st November it was made known at Washington that the 
negotiations for an Italo-American trade agreement, which had been 
started before the outbreak of war, had since been suspended. 

In spite of these plain intimations of the Administration’s wishes, 
and in spite, too, of the strong current of public opinion by which the 
President’s policy was supported, there was a steep rise, in October 
and November, in the volume of exports, outside the arms list, from 
the United States to Italy and the Italian colonies— and particularly 
in the export of oil, cotton and scrap iron, which were all of them 
sinews of war without being munitions in the narrow sense. The 
American dealers and shippers were well aware that the President 
had no legal power to stop their business, and that, in the absence of 
an Ethiopian Navy and of a maritime blockade of Italy on the part 
of the sanction-taking Powers, the risks against which the President 
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declined to guarantee them were not very serious. The Administra¬ 
tion, however, did not lose heart. In an address broadcast on his 
behalf on the 6th November, Mr. Hull told his countrymen that ‘the 
imposition of an arms embargo’ was ‘not a complete panacea’, and 
pleaded for the placing of a wider discretion in the President’s 
hands. On the 15th November he was more outspoken: 

The American people is entitled to know that there are certain com¬ 
modities, such as oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap iron and scrap steel, 
which are essential war materials although not actually arms or am¬ 
munition or implements of war, and that, according to recent Govern¬ 
ment trade reports, a considerably increased amount of these are being 
exported for war purposes. This class of trade is directly contrary to the 
policy of the Government as announced in official statements by the 
President and the Secretary of State, as also is it contrary to the general 
spirit of the recent Neutrality Act. 

By this time it was apparent, in Washington as well as in Geneva,^ 
that oil—^far more than anything on either of the two arms lists— 
was the essential instrument in Italy’s conduct of her African war; 
and on the 21st November the United States Secretary of the In¬ 
terior and Federal Oil Administrator, Mr. Ickes, called upon the 
American oil industry to suspend shipments to the Italians by its 
own voluntary act. Nevertheless, the increase in the volume of 
American oil and other exports to Italy and her colonies continued; 
and on the 22nd November Mr. Hull declared that an abnormal 
increase in the exports of certain commodities might force the Ad¬ 
ministration to conclude that these commodities were essential 
war materials. 

At this point the internal struggle in the United States began to 
affect, and be affected by, the course of diplomatic events in Europe; 
and, in both directions, these reciprocal influences were discourag¬ 
ing. On the European side, the efforts that were being made^ to 

^ See pp. 275 seqq.^ below. 

® Conversely, the Laval-Hoare Plan was—in a partial and indirect, yet at 
the same time perceptible way—a consequence of the flouting of the American 
Government’s wishes by the American oil industry; for one of the considera¬ 
tions which moved Sir Samuel Hoare to fall in so readily with Monsieur 
Laval’s suggestions was the conviction, at which he had arrived before his 
departure from London for Paris on the 7th December, first that the powers 
which the American Government already possessed would not avail, even 
when stretched to their furthest limit, to check the flow of oil from the United 
States to Italy, and second that the American Government could not expect 
to obtain any extension of these powers from Congress. Sir Samuel Hoare is 
likely to have been well informed about this all-important American factor; 
for, while he was at the Foreign Office in WhitehaU, he was in almost daily 
touch with the American Embassy in London; and he took the American 
Government into his confidence almost as fully as he took the self-governing 
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obtain an extension of the Co-ordination Committee’s embargo list 
to include oil and certain other commodities were hampered by a 
belief that the Administration at Washington, for aU its goodwill, 
did not possess—and had little prospect of obtaining—^the powers 
which it would require if it was to take action parallel to that en¬ 
visaged by the states members of the League of Nations; and, with¬ 
out a certain amount of such parallel action on the part of the United 
States, it was evident that any action taken by the states members 
of the League must prove ineffective. On the other side, an un¬ 
favourable impression was made upon American public opinion 
by the postponement, on the 25th November,^ of the meeting of the 
Committee of Eighteen which was to have been held on the 29th to 
consider an extension, to oil and certain other commodities, of the 
League countries’ embargo upon exports to Italy; a still worse im¬ 
pression was made by the news of the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan,^ 
accounts of which began to appear in the American press on the 10th 
December; and it was on the 4th December—between these two in¬ 
auspicious dates—that the consideration began at Washington of the 
proposed permanent United States neutrahty legislation. 

The new Bill (the Pittman-McReynolds Bill), which was introduced 
in both Houses of Congress on the 3rd January, 1936, incorporated 
the substance of the provisional joint resolution of the 31st August, 
1935, while extending its range and at the same time giving the 
President a wider discretion in the additional fields of action. As 
before, the President, upon finding and proclaiming that a state of 
war had broken out, or was in progress, between foreign countries, 
was to declare an embargo upon the export from the United States to 
the belligerents, without discrimination, of arms and munitions, in the 
narrow sense; and these, as before, were to be listed. In this context, 
the President’s discretion was on one point actually diminished; for 
instead of being provided that he ‘may’, it was now laid down that 
he ‘shall’, extend the embargo to countries subsequently involved 
in belhgerency (a bad look-out for the United Kingdom were it to 
become the victim of an Italian attack on account of its execution 
of its obligations under Article 16 of the League Covenant). On the 
other hand, the new draft BiU added ‘financial transactions with 
beUigerent Grovernments ’ and ‘export of articles and materials used 
for war purposes ’ to ‘export of arms, ammunition and implements of 
war’ as spheres for applying the principle of non-intercourse with 

Dominions of the British Crown overseas. It may be presumed that this 
relation of confidence was reciprocal. 

^ See pp. 277-8, below. 


* See pp. 295 seqq,, below. 
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all belligerents, and in both these spheres the President was to have 
a freer hand. While financial transactions with belhgerent Govern¬ 
ments were, like the sale of arms to them, to be cut off automatically, 
the President was to have discretionary power to ‘except from the 
operation of this section ordinary commercial credits and short-term 
obligations in aid of legal transactions and of a character customarily 
used in current commercial business’. As for the export of articles 
and materials used for war purposes, a restriction by quota, designed 
to keep the export of such commodities to all belligerents down to a 
‘ normal ’ volume, was provided for; and here the President’s discretion 
was to be very wide; for both the list of commodities to be rationed, 
and the date on which the rationing was to begin, were to be for the 
President to decide. Abortive though it was, this article is of suffi¬ 
cient general interest to deserve quotation : 

'Whenever, during any war in which the United States is neutral, 
the President shall find that the placing of restrictions on the shipment 
from the United States to belligerent countries of certain articles or 
materials used in the manufacture of arms, ammunition or implements 
of war, or in the conduct of war, will serve to promote the security and 
preserve the neutrality of the United States or to protect the lives and 
commerce of nationals of the United States, or that to refrain from 
placing such restriction would contribute to a prolongation or expansion 
of the war, he shall so proclaim, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to 
export, or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, or sell for export, 
such articles or materials from any place in the United States to any 
belligerent country named in the proclamation, or to any neutral country 
for trans-shipment to, or for the use of, any such belligerent country in 
excess of a normal amount in quantity and kind of exports from the 
United States to the respective belligerent countries prior to the date of 
the proclamation, such normal amount to constitute the average of ship¬ 
ments during a previous period of years to be determined by the 
President: Provided that no restriction or prohibition imposed under this 
section shall under any circumstances be applied to food or medical 
supplies. 

An important discretionary power was also to be conferred upon 
Congress. The embargoes on arms and on financial transactions, and 
the rationing of certain other commodities, which were automatically 
to apply to all belligerents without distinction, might be applied dis- 
criminatively by a decision of Congress with the approval of the 
President. 

On the 5th January, 1936, a rival BiU, in competition with this 
Pittman-McReynolds Bill, was introduced in the two houses of Con¬ 
gress by Senator Nye and his friends of the straiter isolationist school. 
This rival Bill was more stringent than the other in two main points: 
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the arms embargo was to come into operation automatically as 
soon as war broke out, and the rationing of key war materials to 
a ‘normal’ volume (to be calculated on a five-years’ average) was 
to be made obligatory instead of being left to the President’s 
discretion. 

The potential importance of the intended new American neutrality 
legislation might be gauged from the terms of the President’s message 
of the 3rd January, 1936, to Congress, which contained an outspoken 
and vigorous attack upon the European dictatorships; but the 
Pittman-McReynolds Bill soon ran aground among the shoals and 
reefs of Congressional politics. On the 15th January, 1936, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate wrote into the Bill a passage under¬ 
lining the maintenance of the doctrine of the freedom of the seas, and 
on the 22nd it struck out the original passage empowering the President 
to ration war materials to the belligerents if he found that ‘to refrain 
from placing such restriction would contribute to a prolongation or 
expansion of the war ’—Cleaving him power to act under this section 
only if he found such action to be in the national interests of the 
United States in the traditional understanding of what national 
interests were. On the 2nd February it was made known that, in 
giving confidential testimony before the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the House, Mr. John Bassett Moore—a distinguished international 
lawyer who had served as a judge of the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice at The Hague—^had described the Bill as ‘a curious 
blend of homicidal with suicidal mania’. 

The homicidal mania glares in the proposal to try to starve other 
peoples who engage in war, the suicidal mania gleams in the proposal 
to demoralize and destroy our commerce in order that peoples at war 
may not be nourished by what we produce. 

This unkindest cut was reaUy superfiuous; for by this time the Bill 
was already doomed to die—^not in retribution for its defects or even 
for its merits, but for fear lest the stubbornness of the battle that was 
now raging round it might make it necessary to postpone the adjourn¬ 
ment of Congress. On the 8th February the project of introducing 
permanent legislation was abandoned in favour of an extension of 
the existing provisional legislation for a further term beyond the 29th 
February; and a compromise resolution, extending the term of the 
joint resolution of the 31st August, 1935, to the 1st May, 1937, with 
the addition of the financial embargo section of the Pittman- 
McReynolds Bill, but otherwise with the alteration of only a few 
words, was passed by the House on the 17th February and by 
the Senate on the 18th, and was signed by the President on the 
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29th, to come into operation at midnight of the 29th February- 
1st March.^ 

The two main verbal alterations were both restrictive of such dis¬ 
cretion as the President had enjoyed under the resolution in its 
original form. It was now laid upon the President to issue his arms 
embargo proclamation as soon as a state of war existed, instead of 
his being allowed to wait until the war was in progress; and the ‘ may ’ 
was altered into ‘shall’ in the instruction to extend the embargo to 
states that might become involved in belligerency at some later date. 

At the moment of signing the new Act, President Roosevelt issued 
a statement in which he once more appealed to American citizens 
voluntarily to restrict the volume of their trade with belligerents; 
and he had the courage to base this appeal frankly on moral con¬ 
siderations : 

The policies announced by the Secretary of State and myself at the 
time of, and subsequent to, the issuance of the original proclamation 
will be maintained in effect. It is true that the higli moral duty I have 
urged on our people of restricting their exports of essential war materials 
to either belligerent to approximately the normal peace-time basis 
has not been the subject of legislation. Nevertheless, it is clear to me 
that greatly to exceed the basis, with the result of earning profits not 
possible during peace, and especially with the result of giving actual 
assistance to the carrying on of war, would serve to magnify the very 
evil of w^ar which we seek to prevent. This being my view , T renew^ the 
appeal made last October to the American people that they so conduct 
their trade with belligerent nations that it cannot be said that they 
are seizing new opportunities for profit or that by changing their peace¬ 
time trade they give aid to the continuation of war. 


(viii) The Reinforcement of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean 
and the Negotiations between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of certain other States Members of the League of 
Nations over Mutual Assistance 

As has been recorded elsewhere^ in this volume, the persistent 
accentuation of the Italian threat of war against Abyssinia during the 
spring and summer of 1935 was accompanied, pari passu, by a rising 
note of hostility towards Great Britain in the Italian press. Long 
before Signor Mussolini put his aggressive design into action in Africa 
on the 3rd October, and some time before the League Council met 

^ For the eventual cancellation of the embargo on the export of arms from 
the United States to Italy and Abyssinia which had been imposed and main¬ 
tained in virtue of the successive Congressional resolutions of the 31st August, 
1936, and the 29th February, 1936, see p. 474, below. 

* See pp. 28, 42, 159, 177, above. 
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at Geneva, to deal with the by then imminent Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, on the 4th September, British opposition to Italian policy was 
drawing down upon the Government and people of the United King¬ 
dom a verbal drumfire of invective and menace from Signor Virginio 
Gayda and his confreres; and there were two reasons why these 
journalistic breathings of fire and slaughter could not be ignored by 
the Power against whom they were directed. In the first place, it was 
certain that, in the Fascist state, a press campaign could not be con¬ 
ducted without at any rate the permission and approval, and perhaps 
not without the initiative or even the instructions, of the Duce him¬ 
self. In the second place, the British Empire was awkwardly en¬ 
tangled geographically, and therefore strategically, in the Italian 
plan of campaign against Abyssinia. 

In order to reach their East African objectives all Italian troops 
and supplies must travel by sea through waters which the British 
Empire commanded—or at least had once commanded under the 
technical conditions of the pre-submarine and pre-aeroplane age. The 
Italians’ direct route to Massawa from Genoa or Naples led them past 
the British naval base at Malta through a Suez Canal traversing the 
territory of an Egypt which was under British control; and an Italian 
convoy which was bound not for Massawa but for Bandar Qasim or 
Mogadiscio had also to pass the British possession of Perim Island, 
and the British naval station at Aden, on its way through the Straits 
of Babu’l-Mandab. It was true that, if the Suez Canal and the Straits 
of Babu’l-Mandab were barred, Italian convoys could still reach 
Mogadiscio and Bandar Qasim, at any rate, by the circumnavigation 
of Africa; but even on this grievously circuitous route they would have 
to run the gauntlet of both Malta and Gibraltar. 

This British hold upon both the two exits from the Mediterranean 
had been a sore point in Fascist minds even before the Anglo-Italian 
conflict of wills in 1935 precipitated this previously rather theoretical 
strategic issue in a concrete shape. But the outburst of Italian hostility 
towards the obstacle that might be placed in the path of Italian 
empire-building by the presence of the British Empire in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Red Sea gave food for anxious consideration on the 
British side also; for in 1935 the political and strategic situation in 
these narrow seas and around their shores was very different from 
what it had been in the age when Great Britain had made herself the 
dominant Power there by making herself mistress, in succession, of 
Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Cyprus, Egypt, British Somaliland and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The physical scale of such naval bases as Malta and Gibraltar, 
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which had been ample for the purposes of Mediterranean naval war¬ 
fare during the three or four thousand years ending about a.d. 1900, 
had since been rendered inadequate by the rapid growth in the range 
and in the penetrative power of artillery. The experience of the War 
of 1914-18 had shown how unsafe the Mediterranean waters could 
be made for shipping by the new submarine weapon—even in the 
hands of an enemy who could only use the Austro-Hungarian and 
Ottoman coastlines for his submarine bases. And, finally, the emer¬ 
gence of the air arm had placed the British naval dockyards at Malta 
under the shadow of the wings of theltahan Air Force, while Gibraltar 
could be similarly overshadowed at some future date by an air power 
installed in Spain or in North-West Africa.^ It had thus become a 
doubtful question whether the British Navy could keep open for itself 
its passage via Malta from the Western Mediterranean to the Levant 
in the teeth of a hostile Italy, while Italy on her side perhaps stood at 
least as good a chance of being able to maintain, against any British 
attempts at interception, her communications with her North African 
colony of Libya: the former Ottoman provinces of Tripoli and Ben¬ 
ghazi, which Italy had conquered from the Ottoman Empire in a war 
of aggression which she had launched in 1911.2 Libya marched— 
albeit on a desert frontier—^with Egypt; and the Dodecanesian 
Islands, which Italy had conquered from the Turks on the same 
occasion, flanked the British sea-routes radiating from Malta to 
Cyprus, Port Said and Alexandria. In order to make the British 
Admiralty feel uncomfortable in these circumstances, it was not 
necessary to demonstrate to them that the Italian Navy was capable 
of standing up to the British.^ It would be enough to point out that 

^ Between the time when this chapter was written and the time when it 
was revised in proof for press, this sentence had been given additional point 
by the outbreak in Spain of a civil war of which the issue was not yet 
decided. 

* See the Purvey for 1925, vol. i. Part II, sections (i-iii) and (xii), and the 
Survey for 1928, pp. 283-4. 

* In the General War of 1914-18 the performance of the Italian Navy had 
been notably poor, and it remained to be seen whether the moral of the per¬ 
sonnel had been sensibly improved by the Fascist regime. On the technical 
side the Italian Navy in 1935 was strong in submarines and destroyers and 
‘sleds’, but was wholly destitute of capital ships. To the layman, however, 
who had observed the British Admiralty’s anxiety for the safety of their own 
capital ships after they had succeeded in concentrating them at Alexandria, 
it almost appeared as though capital ships were more or a handicap when they 
were in commission than when they were still safely on the stocks—like the 
two Italian 35,000-ton ships which were at this time in process of being built. 
As for the state of the British fighting forces in the autumn of 1935, it seems 
that they were seriously unprepared—perhaps not so seriously as was widely 
believed abroad, but seriously enough in the light of what was known in 
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all British warships, as well as all British naval bases, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Red Sea would find themselves within range of air¬ 
craft operating from Italy’s European and African territories, and 
that Italian land-forces stationed in Libya could attack the British 
Empire in Egypt—a country under British military occupation which 
was the British Empire’s heel of AchiUes, on account of the location of 
the Suez Canal which traversed Egyptian territory. 

The mention of Egypt is a reminder that the British weakness in 
this part of the World in 1936 was pohtical as well as strategic. 
Though by this date Great Britain had been in military occupation 
and in partial political control of Egypt for no less than fifty-four 
years, while she had been conducting the administration of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan for thirty-seven years, she had not yet succeeded in 
acquiring any regular title to her de facto position in either of these 
two portions of the Nile Basin, but had allowed her desultory en¬ 
deavours to place her relations with Egypt on a comprehensive 
treaty-basis to peter out, time and again^—as though she had infinite 
time at her disposal—^until the international storm which broke upon 
North-East Africa in 1935 overtook the British Empire still flounder¬ 
ing there in this unsatisfactory juridical plight. Nor were Egypt and 
the Sudan the only weak points in the British Empire’s political 
armour in the neighbourhood of the region which Signor Mussolini 
had chosen for his first essay in rebuilding the Roman Empire. In 
Cyprus the British were sitting on the head of a Greek majority which 
wanted to secede from the British Empire in order to incorporate 
itself into the Greek national state.^ In the mandated territory of 
Palestine, which marched with Egypt on the opposite flank from the 
Italian colony of Libya, Great Britain had taken upon her shoulders 
a political task of almost unique deUcacy and difficulty which was 

Downing Street about Grerman rearmament and German intentions. As 
regarded the prospects in the event of an Anglo-Italian war, the United 
Kingdom Government appears to have believed that the British Empire 
would be victorious, but that it would cost the British Navy the loss of six or 
seven warships to bring Italy to her knees. In Downing Street it was held— 
whether rightly or wrongly would never be known—that naval losses of this 
magnitude in a war incurred in fulhlment of British obligations under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations would be taken extremely badly by public 
opinion in England. It was also held that an exaggerated estimate of the 
extent of the British losses would gain currency abroad, and that such a 
situation would expose both Germany and Japan to a temptation—which 
might perhaps prove irresistible—^to fish in the troubled waters. 

^ See the History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. vi, Part IV; the Survey 
for 1925, vol. i, Part III, sections (i) and (ii); the Survey for 1928, Part II B, 
section (i); and the Survey for 1930, Part III, section (ii). 

® See the Survey for 1931, Part III B, section (in). 
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apt at any time to generate an explosion of racial warfare.^ And in 
Kenya Colony, which marched with Italy’s colony of Somalia as 
well as with the Abyssinian Emperor’s dominions which Signor 
Mussolini was planning to conquer, the Colonial Office in Whitehall 
had to deal with a conflict of interests between English settlers and 
native Africans which was as thorny as the Palestinian conflict 
between Jewish settlers and native Arabs. 

Thus, while the British Empire might be an offensive stumbling- 
block in the Italian empire-builder’s path, these Italian empire-build¬ 
ing operations were, on their side, an alarming aggravation of the 
British Empire’s troubles in some of its strategically tenderest and 
politically least healthy parts. 

These considerations may serve to explain the movements of British 
warships which, on the 18th December, 1935, were described retro¬ 
spectively in the following terms by Mr. Baldwin in the House of 
Commons at Westminster in answer to a parliamentary question 
asking the Prime Minister to state why His Majesty’s Government 
had sent the British Fleet to Alexandria: 

In accordance with the programme for its autumn cruise, the Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet was due to leave Malta on the 29th August and proceed to 
ports in the Eastern Mediterranean. A number of visits to Italian ports 
were also included. In view, however, of the hostile press campaign 
against this country, which was then in progress in Italy, it became clear 
that visits to Italian ports would not be opportune, and it was con¬ 
sequently decided to confine the cruise to the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The Fleet left Malta for its cruise on its original programme date. The 
whole of the Fleet has never been at Alexandria; but, in view of the 
limited number of suitable ports in the Eastern Mediterranean, it has 
been necessary for a considerable proportion to remain there, as Alexan¬ 
dria is the only port capable of accommodating a large number of ships 
under winter conditions. (Laughter). Individual squadrons have, how¬ 
ever, periodically made short cruises in neighbouring waters. (Laughter.) 

As the laughter indicated, this statement was compounded with 
a certain economy of truth that perhaps calls for elucidation. 

As early as the 27th August it was made known that the garrisons 
of Malta and Aden were being brought up to normal strength—in 
accordance with decisions taken eighteen months back—^for the first 
time since the close of the War of 1914-18; but the first intimation 

^ See the History of the Peace Conference of Paris, Vol. vi, pp. 170 seqq,; 
the Survey for 7525, vol. i. Part III, section (vii) (a)-(e); the Survey for 1930, 
Part III, section (iii); and the Survey for 1934, Part II, section (vi). The fresh, 
and unprecedentedly violent, upheaval among the Arab population of Pales¬ 
tine, which drew British forces to Palestine from Egypt about the time when 
the Italian military campaign in Abyssinia was coming to a militarily trium¬ 
phant end, wdll be dealt with in the Survey for 1936» 
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that the British Fleet in the Mediterranean was being reinforced and 
at the same time shifted from Malta to the Levant took the form of 
a denial, published on the 26th August, of rumours to that effect. In 
the official announcement on the 29th of the Mediterranean Fleet’s 
second summer cruise, which was to begin that day, the programme 
of each ship was given, and, with one exception, every ship that was 
leaving Malta was scheduled for return to Malta on the 24th October. 
It was not, however, until the middle of September that it became 
known that the Mediterranean Fleet had been joined at Alexandria 
by a large part of the Home Fleet, which appears to have made its 
way, in the course of the first half of that month, from English to 
Levantine waters without the knowledge of the Royal Italian Naval 
Intelligence Staff. The arrival at Alexandria of two British warships 
from Chinese waters was reported on the 7th October, while on the 
9th it was announced that the concentration of the Second Cruiser 
Squadron at Gibraltar was now complete.^ 

These rapid British naval dispositions in the autumn of 1935 had 
two effects. In the first place, they evoked an ItaUan military counter¬ 
move in the shape of a reinforcement of the Italian land-forces in 
Libya.2 In the second place, they started a long train of diplomatic 
negotiations between the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Italian Government on the one hand and the Governments of 
several other Mediterranean states members of the League on the 
other hand. In the Anglo-Italian negotiations, the aim on the Itahan 
side was to persuade the British Government to reduce their naval 
concentration in Levantine waters, while the aim on the British side 
was to abstain from gratifying this Itahan wish but at the same time 
to induce the Italian Government to refrain from action which might 
lead to an Italo-British war. The British negotiations with other 
Mediterranean Powers were conducted in the first instance with 
France, and later with Spain, Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey as well. 
In the Anglo-French negotiations, the British object was to obtain the 
most definite assurance possible, in the most concrete terms possible, 
of French armed support for the British Fleet in the Mediterranean 

^ Various estimates of the respective British, French and Italian naval 
strengths in the Mediterranean in the autumn of 1935 will be found in the Frank- 
fwrier Zeitnng^ 3rd October, 1936; The Observer, 6th October, 1936; the 
Berliner Tageblatt, 8th October, 1936; the Frager Presse, 10th October, 1936; 
the Pester Lloyd, 21st October, 1935. This widespread interest in the subject 
was noteworthy. 

* This reinforcement was announced in a communiqud on a report made by 
Signor Mussolini at a Cabinet meeting held in Rome on the 14th September, 
1936. ‘In view of the unrest manifested by certain native exiles of Cyrenaica, 
our defences in Libya are now being reinforced.’ 
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in the event of an Italian attack upon it, while the French aim was 
in the first place to circumscribe and diminish the danger of this 
catastrophe occurring, and in the second place to obtain from the 
British Government an understanding that any assurance of support 
which they might receive from France in the present crisis would 
entitle France to a corresponding assurance of support from Great 
Britain supposing that, in some other international crisis at some 
later date and in some different region, there were to be an inversion 
of the respective situations in which the two Powers found themselves 
during the last four months of 1936. The two sets of negotiations 
were carried on simultaneously. Of the two, the Anglo-Italian thread 
was the simpler, and it may therefore be convenient to disentangle it 
first, before attempting to unravel the rest of the skein. 

The Anglo-Italian interchange of views was started on the 20th 
September, 1935, by a communication which the British Government 
apparently made to the Italian Government on their own initiative, 
and not in reply to any protest received from the latter. ‘His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome called on Signor Suvich, Under¬ 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ... in order to communicate, 
in the name of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
the movements of the British Fleet and the reinforcements of men 
and material of the British garrisons in the Mediterranean, adding 
that they were not intended to imply any aggressive intention on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government. He explained that such measures 
had been taken as a natural consequence of the impression created 
by the violence of the campaign against the United Kingdom which 
had been conducted by the Italian press during the last few weeks. 
Signor Suvich made an analogous communication and stated that 
he was authorized to declare to the Ambassador that Italian military 
preparations in the Mediterranean basin were of a purely precautionary 
nature and had no aggressive aims.’^ These mutual assurances were 
evidently timely at a moment when one Italian newspaper, La Stampa 
of Turin, was publishing a cartoon depicting the corpse of Italo-British 
friendship burning on a funeral pyre. Thereafter, on the 25th Sep¬ 
tember, in Rome, it was officially annoimced that Signor Mussolini 
had received the British Ambassador in order to take delivery of ‘ a 
personal message from the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, in which the latter, speaking as an old friend of 
Italy had ‘shown himself particularly desirous of eliminating every 

^ British Foreign Office eommuniqui of the 22nd September, 1935. 

® This was something more than a conventional phrase, since Sir Samuel 
Hoare had served on the Italian front in the War of 1914-18. 
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unnecessary misunderstanding between the two countries*. This 
message was communicated by Signor Mussolini to his Cabinet on 
the 28th, and in the communiqud on this Cabinet meeting it was stated 
that, in response, the Italian Council of Ministers had taken the 
opportunity of declaring once again, as they had already declared 
at Botzen,^ ‘that Italy’s policy’ had ‘no aims, either immediate or 
concealed, which’ could ‘be damaging to the interests of Great 
Britain’. In his proclamation on the Italian national mobilization 
day, the 2nd October, 1935, Signor Mussolini professed an inability 
‘to believe that the real British people, which’ had ‘never had any 
quarrels with Italy ’, was ‘ prepared to take the risk of pushing Europe 
into the path of catastrophe for the sake of defending an African 
country which had been universally stigmatized as a country without 
a shadow of civilization’. 

The head of the Italian state followed up this public reference to 
the state of Italo-British relations by conveying to the British Govern¬ 
ment verbally and informally on the 4th October, through the Italian 
Ambassador in London, a suggestion that there should be a sym¬ 
metrical cancellation of the naval and military measures of precaution 
which the two Governments had respectively taken in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. This Italian proposal appeared to imply that an Italophobe 
British Government (as distinguished from an Italophil British people) 
was in a state of tension with the Italian Government over considera¬ 
tions relating to the Mediterranean Balance of Power; that this 
tension had nothing to do with Italy’s breach of the League Covenant 
in her attack on Abyssinia; and that therefore the tension could be 
relieved by a symmetrical reduction of British and Italian forces in 
the Mediterranean while Italy’s war of aggression in East Africa might 
go on unhindered as far as British policy was concerned— bo long 
as the British Government were assured that the Italian Government 
had no designs against local British interests. Since this presentation 
of the relations between Great Britain and Italy was not accepted 
by the British Government, no formal reply to Signor Grandi’s com¬ 
munication was made by Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Nevertheless Signor Mussolini reiterated his proposal in an 
interview given on the 6th October to a representative of Paris- 
8oir. 

If, in exchange for a partial demobihzation of her fleet. Great Britain 

asks me for a reduction of our effectives in Libya, that may perhaps 

provide us with a basis for an understanding. 

Great Britain’s alarm at the reinforcement of our effectives in this 


^ See p. 177, above. 
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region seems to me unreasonable. . . . This quarrel which Great Britain 
has with us has really no common sense about it; for a conflict between 
the two nations is absolutely inconceivable. Neither at close range nor 
at distant range, neither directly nor indirectly, do w^e wish to injure 
any British interest. Our colonizing activity in East Africa does not 
compromise either the prosperity or the communications or the security 
of any territory belonging to the British Empire. I am ready at any 
moment to prove what I say by giving unexceptionable guarantees of 
the peacefulness and even cordiality of our attitude. 

This statement would appear to show that Signor Mussolini had 
genuinely failed to appreciate the moral indignation that had been 
evoked in Great Britain by his armed attack upon an unoffending 
neighbour in violation of the Covenant, and that he had also failed 
to apprehend the conviction, which was also widespread in Great 
Britain, that the maintenance of the reign of law in international 
relations, of which the Covenant was the instrument, was the supreme 
interest of the British Empire. The same lack of comprehension 
seems to have been shown by Monsieur Laval if it is true that, in the 
course of the Anglo-French negotiations which were in progress at 
the time,^ he urged the British Government to faU in with Signor 
Mussolini’s suggestion for a symmetrical reduction of British and 
Italian armaments in the Mediterranean without any accompanying 
proviso that the Italians should cease fire and withdraw behind their 
own frontiers in East Africa. 

The wide diversity between the British and Italian views of 
the situation was not overcome either by a series of interviews 
which now followed, at Rome, between Signor Mussolini and the 
British Ambassador, or again by the personal intervention of Mr. 
Baldwin. 

On the 18th October ‘the British Ambassador saw the head of 
the Italian Government. . . and again reassured His Excellency that 
His Majesty’s Government had no intention of taking any action, 
with regard to the present dispute between Italy and Abyssinia, 
beyond what was required by their collective obligations as a loyal 
member of the League, or beyond what was agreed to or recommended 
by the League in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant. 
Sir E. Drummond also explained that the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government in the matter was in no wise prompted by motives of 
self-interest. All statements to this effect were absolutely devoid of 
foundation and could only have been spread by persons who were 
either ill informed or desirous of making mischief’.^ On the 19th 

^ See pp. 257 aeqq,, below. 

* British Foreign Office communiqud of the 20th October, 1935. 
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October, in a speech delivered at Worcester, Mr. Baldwin declared 
that 

this conflict—^if that be the right word to describe it—is no British* 
Italian conflict. It is a conflict, rather, between Italy and the League of 
Nations; for no isolated action has been taken by Great Britain and no 
isolated action will be taken by Great Britain. 

On the 30th October, at Rome, the question of a symmetrical 
reduction of forces in the Mediterranean appears to have been dis¬ 
cussed between Signor Mussolini and Sir Eric Drummond again; and 
further exchanges of views between the same two statesmen on the 
same subject took place on the 6th and 12th November. On the 
23rd of the same month Sir Eric Drummond saw Signor Mussolini 
again; and this time he was reported to have read to him a personal 
aide-memoire from Mr. Baldwin in which the latter (if the report was 
correct)^ sought to sound the head of the Italian state with a view to 
discovering what his response would be to proposals of the kind which 
eventually saw the light in the shape of ‘the Laval-Hoare Peace 
Plan’. If Mr. Baldwin did make this move, it was prevented from 
going further by the storm which the Peace Plan aroused when it 
eventually became public ; and, after this experience, the British 
Government appear to have been chary of continuing these direct 
Anglo-ltahan exchanges of views which had now proved politically 
awkward as well as practically barren. 

The Anglo-French question of mutual support in future crises, as 
well as in the present crisis, seems to have been raised in a conversation 
between Monsieur Laval, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden at Geneva 
on the 10th September, 1936, when the three statesmen found them¬ 
selves assembled there for the meetings of the League Council and 
Assembly.^ The question arose out of an interchange of views about 
the application of sanctions against Italy in the event of her actually 
committing her threatened act of aggression ; and an informal in¬ 
quiry on the part of Monsieur Laval was quickly followed up by a 
diplomatic dimarolie. On the same day, the 10th September, the 
French Ambassador in London ‘asked at the Foreign Office for in¬ 
formation as to the extent to which the French Government might 
be assured in the future of the immediate and effective application by 
the United Kingdom of all the sanctions provided in Article 16 of 
the Covenant in the event of a violation of the Covenant of the League 

^ See The Daily Telegraph of the 26th November, 1935, quoting DInforma¬ 
tion of the 25th. 

® For the momentous decision that was taken by the same three statesmen, on 
the same date, to restrict to non-military measures the application against Italy 
of the sanctions laid down in Article 16 of the Coven^,nt, see pp. 183-6, above. 

II s 
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of Nations and a resort to force in Europe—and’ he ‘referred in par¬ 
ticular to the eventuality of a resort to force in Europe on the part of 
some European state, whether or not that state might be a member 
of the League of Nations’.^ 

Pending a formal reply to this inquiry, the Foreign Secretary held 
a consultation with the French Ambassador on the 17th, and the 
written answer was not communicated until the 26th. This answer 
opened with a reaffirmation of the pertinent passages of Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech of the 11th September in the League Assembly,^ cul¬ 
minating in his declaration that the United Kingdom stood, with 
the League, for the collective maintenance of the Covenant in its 
entirety, and particularly for steady and collective resistance to all 
acts of unprovoked aggression. In recalling this last passage in his 
note of the 26th September Sir Samuel Hoare now observed that 

Each word in that sentence must have its full value. It is at once evident 
that procedure under Article 16 of the Covenant, appropriate as regards 
a positive act of unprovoked aggression, is not made applicable as re¬ 
gards the negative act of the failure to fulfil the terms of a treaty. 
Further, in the case of a resort to force, it is clear that there may be 
degrees of culpability and degrees of aggression, and that consequently, 
in cases where Article 16 applies, the nature of the action appropriate to 
be taken under it may vary according to the circumstances of each par¬ 
ticular case. Your Government, as I am aware, already recognizes these 
distinctions. And similarly, in regard to treaty obligations, it is pertinent 
to recall that, as I have already said in Geneva, elasticity is a part of 
security, and that every member of the League must recognize, as the 
Covenant itself recognizes, that the World is not static. 

The note closed with an assurance and a caveat. The assurance 
was that this British loyalty to the Covenant was not merely the 
good intention of the ephemeral Government of the day, but was the 
settled pohcy of the country. The caveat was that Great Britain’s 
support of the Covenant would be conditional upon the attitude and 
the conduct of the other states members. The faith in the League, and 
the action on behalf of the League ideal, no less than the security in 
which this faith and these works were to bear fruit, must be collective. 

Before answering the French Government’s question in these terms, 
the British Government had already put a question of their own to 
the French. On the 24th September Sir Samuel Hoare addressed an 
oral inquiry to the French Ambassador in London regarding the 
attitude of the French Government ‘in case a member of the League 
of Nations, who’ declared ‘himself ready to fulfil his obligations in 

^ Terms of the inquiry as formulated in the British note of the 26th Septem¬ 
ber, 1935. * See p. 187, above. 
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accordance with the terms of Article 16 of the Covenant and who’ 
was ‘making the necessary preparations to that end, should be 
attacked before the Article in question became applicable—^that is 
to say, before the other members of the League of Nations were 
expressly bound to lend this member the mutual support provided 
for against a Covenant-breaking state. The British Government,’ 
Sir Samuel Hoare told Monsieur Corbin, ‘would be glad to know 
whether, in such a case, they might count on the same support from 
the French Government as they’ were ‘entitled to receive under 
paragraph 3 of Article 16, when the measures provided for in this 
Article’ were ‘applied’.^ 

This was an embarrassing question for Monsieur Laval, whose own 
conception of his ‘difficult part’ was—^in the words of a broadcast 
address which he delivered on the 26th November, 1935—‘to main¬ 
tain intact a friendly collaboration with Great Britain, and to demon¬ 
strate the fidelity of France to the Covenant of the League, without 
weakening the bond of friendship with Italy that’ Monsieur Laval 
himself had ‘sealed in Rome on the 7th January ’ of the current year. 
So distasteful, apparently, did Monsieur Laval find the British ques¬ 
tion that he hesitated at first to give the affirmative answer that the 
British Government expected of him; and specious excuses for a 
negative answer were not lacking. One possible ground for a French 
refusal of the British request was suggested by the Italian thesis that 
the reinforcement of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean had been 
an act of British national policy which simply refiected an unwarrant¬ 
able suspicion of, and hostility towards, Italy on the British Govern¬ 
ment’s part. If he adopted this thesis in its entirety. Monsieur Laval 
might ask, with a plausible air of grievance, why France should be 
expected to help Great Britain out of a tight place into which Great 
Britain had wantonly thrust herself without previously asking the 
French Government’s advice. If France had been consulted before¬ 
hand, she would have urged the British Government not to move a 
single ship; the British naval movements on the grand scale which 
had in fact taken place were already making Monsieiu* Laval’s difficult 
task of conciliation more difficult than it need have been; and it was 
the last straw that France should now be asked to run the risk of 
being involved in war with her Italian ally on account of the British 
Government’s prejudiced, precipitate, high-handed and impolitic be¬ 
haviour. Short of taking so militant a line as this, Monsieur Laval 
could cite the unquestionable fact that the British naval concentration 

^ Terms of the British oral inquiry of the 25th September, 1935, as formu¬ 
lated in the French written reply of the 5th October. 
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in Levantine waters had neither been invited nor been approved by 
any organ of the League, and from this premiss he might argue, as 
a lawyer, that the British Government’s action could not properly 
bring into play, for any of Great Britain’s fellow states members of 
the League, any of those obligations that derived from their common 
subscription to the Covenant. 

To such French arguments the British Government could retort, 
for their part, that even though the British naval movements might 
have been carried out on the British Government’s individual initia¬ 
tive without authorization from the League, they were at any rate 
perfectly compatible with the terms of the Covenant, which did not 
inhibit states members of the League from making precautionary 
dispositions of their own armed forces, so long as they did not attack 
their neighbours, did not trespass on their neighbours’ territory or 
territorial waters, and did not do anything that might constitute a 
threat to peace in the considered judgment of the Council taking 
cognizance of the question at the instance of some other state member 
in accordance with the procedure which the Covenant provided.^ 
The British Government could also argue that it might be hazardous 
for all parties concerned to attempt to apply even the financial and 
economic sanctions of Article 16 against Italy without having some 
covering of force in reserve; that, de facto (whatever the juridical 
position might be), the British naval concentration in the narrow seas 
between Italy and East Africa provided, for the benefit of all states 
members, the indispensable 'sanction behind the sanctions ’; that the 
threatening attitude of Italy bore eloquent testimony to the practical 
importance which this British naval guarantee would have in the 
event of the League’s finding itself in duty bound to put Article 16 
of the Covenant into operation against Italy; and that on this showing 
it would be unjust if Great Britain were left to confront, unaided by 
her fellow state members, an Italian attack which she would have 
drawn upon herself (according to this argument) because she had had 
the public spirit to take that action in the common cause which had 
to be taken by some state member or other if the application of 
Article 16 was to be made a practical possibility. 

^ If in French eyes it was legitimate for Italy to have reinforced her garrisons 
in her African colonies adjoining Abyssinia on the scale on which she had 
actually been reinforcing them since the opening of the year 1936 (see pp. 
142 seqq,, above) then, a fortiori, it was legitimate for the United Kingdom to 
have reinforced her Mediterranean Fleet in September. In equity, Monsieur 
Laval’s objection to these British reinforcements should have been put out of 
court by the unwillingness which he had persistently shown (see pp. 138-9, 
144,147,149,152-3, above) to entertain the Abyssinian complaints about Italian 
war preparations in Eritrea and Somalia. 
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The British question, which raised all these debatable points, was 
discussed between Monsieur Laval and the British Ambassador in 
Paris at two meetings on the 1st October; and the text of a reply was 
approved in Paris by the French Cabinet on the 4th and was handed 
to Sir Robert Vansittart in London on the 5th. The reply was in the 
affirmative; and its masterly draftsmanship showed that, if the 
diplomatists at the Quai d’Orsay had found it impossible to evade an 
awkward question, they had at least known how to take the legitimate 
revenge of turning a reluctant answer to account for their own 
purposes. Sir Samuel Hoare had given an opening for this adroit 
stroke of French diplomacy by couching in general terms (no doubt 
for reasons of tact) an inquiry which was really concerned with the 
particular contingency of an Italian attack upon the British Empire 
in the Mediterranean. This opening was taken advantage of, to 
the full, in the following passages of the French note: 

The proposal of the British Government, if given a wide application, 
fills in very opportunely a gap in the system of ‘ collective security' to 
which our two Governments are firmly attached. In the interests of 
dearness it is necessary to define the conditions in which the proposed 
undertaking will be applied. 

The obligation of assistance which is contemplated, binding the two 
Governments, must be reciprocal: that is to say, it must bind Great 
Britain with regard to France as much as France with regard to Great 
Britain. Moreover, it would be difficult to imagine that a state might 
or might not be regarded as having been attacked according to whether 
the attacks occurred on land, by sea, or in the air. The undertaking of 
assistance must therefore operate in each and every one of these cases. 
Finally, the mutual support from now on provided for in the third 
paragraph of Article 16 is equally due in case, in virtue of Article 17, 
Article 16 is applied. The preliminary assistance which the British 
Government proposes must therefore be equally assured whether the 
aggressor state is or is not a member of the League of Nations. 

In a general way the contemplated undertalang ought to take effect 
only after a joint investigation has been made into the circumstances 
and agreement reached on the measures of precaution which these cir¬ 
cumstances may justify as being strictly necessary in order to prepare 
for the carrying out of the Council’s ultimate recommendations. This 
joint investigation ought to take place as soon as a state of political 
tension arises sufficiently serious to give ground for fear lest it lead 
sooner or later to the apphcation of Articles 16 and 17. 

Subject to these observations, and on condition of reciprocity, I am 
authorized to inform your Excellency that the French Government are 
ready to assume in regard to His Majesty’s Government the following 
undertakings : 

(a) If either of the two Powers judges it necessary to take mihtary, 
naval, or air measures, with a view to placing itself in a position to 
carry out, in case of need, its obligations of assistance arising out of 
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the Covenant of the League of Nations or the Treaties of Locarno, it 
will enter into consultation on this subject with the other Power; the 
procedure shall be similar if either of the two Powers judges it neces¬ 
sary to take military, naval, or air measures, with a view to placing 
itself in a position to meet, should it arise, a situation in which, under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, or the Treaties of Locarno, 
it would be entitled to receive the assistance of the other Power. 

(6) The fact that one or other of the two Powers, after this con¬ 
sultation and the resulting agreement, takes the measures referred 
to above shall not on that account be regarded as constituting a 
provocation such as would justify any failure by a third State to fulfil 
its international obligations. 

(c) If either of the two Powers is attacked on account of such 
measures taken after consultation and agreement, the other Power 
will render it assistance. 

I should be grateful to your Excellency to be so good as to place me 
in a position to assure my Government of the agreement of His Majesty’s 
Government on all these points. 

It will be seen that, in giving the French Ambassador the inevitable 
assurance of their agreement with his Government’s affirmative reply 
to a question which they themselves had asked, the British Govern¬ 
ment were committing themselves to mutual French and British 
assistance—in the circumstances here in question—on land and in 
the air as well as on the sea, and to assistance in the event of an 
attack on France by Germany as w^ell as in the event of an attack 
on Great Britain by Italy. Nor was this acceptance of the principle 
of reciprocity in the matter of mutual assistance the whole of the 
price which the British Government had to pay for a grudging and 
conditional promise of French assistance in the crisis of the moment. 
They w^ere also compelled to acquiesce in a French veto upon any 
British initiative in the matter of policy. ‘I wish’, said Monsieur 
Laval in a statement made by him at Clermont-Ferrand on the 12th 
October, ‘to reassure French opinion . . . Great Britain . . . has never 
considered that her action should be individual or should be developed 
outside the collective framework of the League of Nations ’; and this 
statement of Monsieur Laval’s was expressly confirmed by Sir Samuel 
Hoare on the 22nd October.^ In this bout of diplomatic fencing, the 
French gained at least as many points as they lost. 

Indeed, the French reply to the British inquiry of the 24th September 
had hardly been delivered before the French commitment which 
it involved became inapphcable to the international crisis of the 
moment owing to the coming into play of Article 16 of the Covenant 
as between France and the United Kingdom, vis-d-vis Italy, through 

^ See p. 283, below. 
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the League Council’s finding of the 7th October.^ This change in the 
juridical situation moved the British Government to readdress to 
the French Government their old question in reference to the new 
circumstances. The story may be told in the words of a memorandum^ 
in which the British Government subsequently retailed the history 
of the ensuing negotiations. 

‘On the 14th October, 1935, the Co-ordination Committee made a 
declaration recognizing that any proposals for action under Article 16 
of the Covenant were made jon the basis of paragraph 3 of that 
Article, by which the members of the League agreed, among other 
things, that they would mutually support one another in resisting 
any special measures aimed at one of their number by the Covenant¬ 
breaking states.® The Committee of Co-ordination thus did no 
more than recall the terms of the Covenant. In practice, however, 
in the event of action of a military character being aimed by the 
Covenant-breaking state against a member of the League which ’ was 
‘participating in economic and financial measures under Articld 16, 
the application of this principle, universal as it’ might be, would 
presumably call ‘for the special co-operation of those members of the 
League who by reason of their military situation or their geographical 
position’ were ‘most immediately concerned. It was a question, 
therefore, in the present case, of ascertaining v hether the states 
whose assistance was particularly required would be prepared to 
provide concrete assistance, and, if so, what would be the precise 
character of that assistance. His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom wished, in fact, to ascertain whether, in the event of special 
measures of a military character being aimed at Great Britain by 
Italy, the French, Greek, Turkish and Jugoslav Governments would 
be willing and able, should the need arise, to collaborate in resistance 
to such measiu'es. 

‘His Majesty’s Government decided, in the first instance, to ask 
the French Government whether they, like His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, interpreted paragraph 3 of Article 16 as imposing obligations 
such as those described above. This inquiry was put to the French 
Government on the 14th October, and in the course of an oral reply 
the view of that Government on this point was stated as follows: 

To the question put by His Majesty’s Government, namely, whether 

the French Government shares their interpretation of mutual support 

^ See p. 206, above. 

* Text in the British White Paper Ethiopia No. 2 of 1936 [Cmd, 5072]. 

• See p. 225, above. This step was taken at the instance of Mr. Eden, who 
thus prepared at Geneva the ground for the question which was put in Paris, 
on the same day, by the British Ambassador.—A. J. T. 
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laid down in Article 16 between members of the League of Nations 
responsible for the carrying out of obligations resulting from that Article, 
the President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs answers in 
the affirmative. The French Government fully considers Article 16 as 
implying complete solidarity of each of the members of the League of 
Nations in respect of that one of them who may have been attacked 
by the Covenant-breaking state if this attack has been clearly brought 
about by the application of the provisions of the said article, the execu¬ 
tion of which shall have been decided in common. 

‘While this definition of the general principle was satisfactory to 
His Majesty’s Government, there were certain points concerning its 
practical application to the present dispute which required elucida¬ 
tion, and further discussions therefore took place between the two 
Governments.’^ One point which appears to have been raised by 
Monsieur Laval in connexion with his oral reply of the 14th October, 
just quoted, was the question whether, supposing that Italy did now 
attack the British Empire in the Mediterranean, France could be 
expected to regard such attack as having ‘ been clearly brought about 
by the application of the provisions’ of Article 16, or whether she 
might not still be entitled to regard the Italian attack as a consequence 
of the British naval concentration in Levantine waters which had 
been carried out on the British Government’s sole initiative before 
Article 16 had come into play. After raising this question. Monsieur 
Laval was reported to have asked the British Government to fall in 
with Signor Mussolini’s proposal for a symmetrical reduction of 
British and Italian forces in the Mediterranean (without prejudice 
to the continuation of the Italian military operations in East Africa). 

On the 16th October the British Ambassador in Paris appears to 
have informed Monsieur Laval that this last request was unacceptable 
to the British Government for the reasons which had already moved 
the British Government to reject the same proposal when it had been 
addressed to them direct from Rome.^ On the other hand, on the 18th 
the Ambassador conveyed to Monsieur Laval a message from London 
which did meet the second of the two stipulations that had been 
attached to Monsieur Laval’s conditionally affirmative oral answer 
of the 14th to the British inquiry of that date. Sir George Clerk was 
able to assure Monsieur Laval once again that Great Britain did not 
intend to take independent action of any kind against Italy, outside 
the scope of the collective action which was being taken by the states 
members of the League who were represented on the Co-ordination 
Committee. Thereupon Monsieur Laval authorized the delivery of 

^ British White Paper Gmd. 5072 of 1936, pp. 2~3. 

* See p. 225, above. 
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an elaborate written reply to the British Government, and he ‘ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that the reply was a plain affirmative’.^ 

The crucial passages in this French note of the 18th October, 
1935, ran as follows: 

The French Government certainly interprets the obligation prescribed 
for members of the League of Nations towards any one of them who 
should, as a result of measures taken in application of Article 16, be 
exposed to attack by the Covenant-breaking state, as implying unlimited 
solidarity of action in the matter of military, air and naval assistance.... 

Monsieur Laval had already had occasion ... as a matter of supplemen¬ 
tary explanation, to indicate that he naturally interpreted this obliga¬ 
tion as being governed by the measures taken in fulfilment of Article 
16, within the limits of its application. 

The British Government itself seems to share this view, since it offers 
the French Government the assurance that it will not take the initiative 
in any measure against Italy which w^ould not be in conformity with the 
decisions taken, or to be taken, by the League of Nations in full agree¬ 
ment with France. 

Strengthened by this assurance—^which, be it said, it never had reason 
to doubt—^the French Government is in a still better position to confirm 
to the British Government, in the clearest and most precise manner, 
that in the concrete case contemplated by the most recent communica¬ 
tion from the British Ambassador, that is to say, a possible attack by 
Italy upon Great Britain by reason of the latter’s collaboration in the 
international action undertaken by the League of Nations and pursued 
in concert with France, the French support of Great Britain is assured 
fully and in advance within the framew’ork of the interpretation w hich the 
Governments of the two countries are in agreement in placing upon the 
obligation provided for in Article 16 of the Covenant.^ 

‘Agreement was thus reached between the two Governments’®— 
and it may be observed that this agreement did not consist solely in 
a mutual assurance, as between these two Powers, that they would 
fulfil towards one another the obligations which they had each taken 
upon themselves in subscribing to Article 16 of the Covenant, para¬ 
graph 3. The new agreement also estabfished, as between the United 
Kingdom and France, a new principle which was henceforth to 
govern their action under the Covenant but which was nowhere to 
be found in the text of the Covenant itself. The United Kingdom 
and France were now agreeing together that the absolute obligation 
which the Covenant itself imposed upon each of them—^as upon every 

^ Communique issued on the evening of the 18th October, 1935, by the British 
Embassy in Paris, after consultation with the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

* These passages are those quoted in the British Wliite Paper Cmd. 5072 
of 1936, pp. 3-4. Down to the time of writing, in April 1936, there had been 
no publication of the full text of the French note of the 18th October, 1936. 

• Cmd. 6072 of 1936, p. 4. 
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state member of the League—^to execute the terms of Article 16 im¬ 
mediately and completely, as soon as this article came into play, 
should be overridden and restricted, as far as either of them was con¬ 
cerned, by a new undertaking not to implement Article 16 earher than, 
or in greater measure than, its implementation might be decided 
upon by the League as a whole in full agreement with the other of 
the two parties to this new Anglo-French understanding. Possibly 
this new understanding might be defended as a legitimate corollary— 
on the principle of ‘no taxation without representation'—^to the 
provision in Article 16, which the two parties were now reaffirming, 
for mutual support but it must be repeated that if any authority 
at all could be found in the Covenant for this private Franco-British 
arrangement, it could only be found by implication. This point is of 
historical importance, since the liberum veto which either France or 
Great Britain was thus authorized to impose upon the individual 
implementation, by either Great Britain or France, of her obligations 
under Article 16^ had a profound effect in restricting the scope and 
the efficacy of the application of sanctions against Italy during the 
ensuing months. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-French agreement in principle which had 
been reached on the 26th October was promptly followed up by 
technical conversations between French and British naval, military 
and air experts on the practical problem of Anglo-French co-operation 
in the Mediterranean in the event of an Italian attack on the British 
fleet; and two French naval experts arrived in London for this pur¬ 
pose as early as the 30th October.® On the 28th November Monsieur 

^ This question has been touched upon on pp. 216 aeqq., above. 

* This conferment of a liberum veto upon either of two states members by a 
private understanding between the two states in question would have been 
difficult to justify on the doctrine (however widely stretched) that any action 
taken by any state member of the League individually under Article 16 of the 
Covenant must be in accordance with ‘the general sentiment’ of the League. 
See the quotation, on p. 217, footnote 2, above, from an article in The British 
Year Book of International Law by Sir John Fischer Williams. 

* With reference to these Anglo-French staff talks, the British Government 
noted the following point of fact in their memorandum of the 22nd January, 
1936 (Cmd, 6072 of 1936); 

‘The fact that these conversations have taken place between the French 
and British staffs has led in certain quarters to the suggestion that the con¬ 
versations were concerned not only with the position in the Mediterranean 
arising out of the application of Article 16 of the Covenant, but also with the 
north-eastern frontier of France. His Majesty’s Government wish to take 
this opportunity of denying the truth of any such suggestion. The conversa¬ 
tions between the staffs which have taken place have been confined entirely 
to joint action in the event of hostilities in the Mediterranean arising out of 
the application of sanctions in the present dispute. The conversations have 
never been concerned with any other contingency.* 
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Laval was reported to have made it clear to the Italian Ambassador 
in Paris that France would immediately come to the armed assistance 
of Great Britain if Italy attacked British forces or British possessions 
in reprisal for any British action resulting from a decision of the 
League. On the 18th December, in the House of Commons at West¬ 
minster, in answer to the question 'whether any intimation had been 
received from the French Government as to whether or not, in the 
event of an Italian attack on British naval forces, the French Admiralty 
would be in a position to give immediate effective support to the 
British Navy’, Mr. Baldwin declared that 'assurances of French 
support in the event of an emergency, such as that n^entioned by the 
honourable member’, had 'been received from the French Govern¬ 
ment’, as had 'previously been stated’. On the other hand, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, in his speech in the House of Commons on the 19th 
December,^ declared that, down to that date, 'not a ship, not a 
machine, not a man’ had been moved, in connexion with the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute, by any other state member of the League except 
Great Britain.^ 

'Following on these conversations with the French Government, 
His Majesty’s Government made similar inquiries, early in December, 
of the Governments of Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia. The replies 
received from these three Governments, after consultation with one 
another, left no doubt of their readiness faithfully to apply all the 
obligations devolving upon them under the Covenant, in consequence 
of measures taken in application of Article 16. . . . On the 21st 
December the French Government were informed by the three 
Governments of the inquiries made by His Majesty’s Government, 
and of the assurances given in reply; and ... the Italian Government 
were also informed by the French Government of the fact that con¬ 
versations had recently taken place between the French and British 
staffs... .Further,.. .in reply to inquiries made at Angora and Athens 
and Belgrade, the Italian Government were informed of the assurances 

^ See pp. 318-9, below. 

^ The French did not deny the truth of this statement in its application to 
France, but they had an answer; and this was that the French Navy could not 
be placed on a war footing without at least a partial mobilization which must 
extend to the land and air forces as well and which would have an untoward 
effect upon Franco-Italian relations. In the United Kingdom Government’s 
belief, the mobilization of the French armed forces would have been spun out 
in saecula saeculorum supposing that Monsieur Laval had been called upon 
to honour his promise in consequence of an Italian attack upon the British 
Empire. So nervous were the French of compromising themselves in Italian 
eyes that, when the Chief of Staff of Admiral Fisher’s Fleet went to Bizerta 
for a technical consultation with his French ‘opposite number’, the French 
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given to His Majesty’s Government by the Turkish, Greek^ and 
Jugoslav Governments respectively. The Turkish Government subse¬ 
quently requested His Majesty’s Government to furnish them with 
reciprocal assurances, which were duly conveyed to them. This 
request was also made by the Government of Jugoslavia, to whom, 
as well as to the Greek Government, similar assurances were given 
by His Majesty’s representatives accredited to those Governments. 

The inquiries addressed by the Government of the United Kingdom 
to the Governments of Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia incidentally 
produced fresh evidence of the sohdarity of the bonds uniting the 
several states members of the Balkan Entente and the Little Entente 
respectively. For the Greek and Turkish Governments’ replies were 
made after consultation of, and in full agreement with, the Rumanian 
Government, and the Jugoslav Government’s reply after consultation 
of, and in full agreement with, both the Rumanian CJovernment and 
the Czechoslovak Government. 

On the 22nd January, 1936, letters, putting the results of these 
negotiations on record, were addressed to the chairman of the Co¬ 
ordination Committee by representatives of the delegations, then 
present at Geneva, of all the seven states concerned.^ It will be 
noticed that while the Governments which had given and received 
these mutual assurances included those of two countries—Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia—^which had no seaboard on the Mediterranean,^ 
there was one Mediterranean state member of the League, beside 
Italy, which was conspicuous by its absence. This absentee was 
Spain—a state member which, from the beginning of the conflict 
between the League and Italy, had been as nervous as France and 
Switzerland of crossing the aggressor’s war-path. Copies of the letters 
addressed to the chairman of the Co-ordination Committee on the 
22nd January, 1936, by the delegates of the United BLingdom, France, 

authorities insisted on his coming in plain clothes and leaving again without 
staying the night, in order that his visit should escape Italian notice. 

^ The Greek Government not only ‘informed the Italian Government’, hut 
‘at the same time’ pointed ‘out that the existence of a treaty of friendship 
between Greece and Italy did not relieve Greece of the obligation, explicitly 
reserved in the treaty in question, to fulfil undertakings arising under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations’. (Letter, dated the 22nd January, 1936, 
from the Greek delegation at Geneva to the Chairman of the Co-ordination 
Committee.) 

» €md. 5072 of 1936, pp. 4-5. 

* The texts of the seven letters are printed in British White Paper Cmd, 
5072 of 1936. The British memorandum, telling the story of the negotiations, 
is annexed to the letter from Mr. Eden. 

^ Czechoslovakia, of course, had no seaboard at aU, except in the imagina¬ 
tion of Shakespeare. 
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Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia were forwarded by Senhor de Vascon- 
cellos to Senor de Madariaga; and this communication drew from the 
Spanish delegate, on the 24th January, the following non-committal 
reply: 

Having been informed of these conversations by the United Kingdom 
Government, the Spanish Government is of opinion that, as regards the 
general principle, Spain can only repeat that she will, as always, honour 
her engagements; and that, as regards the specific case of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Government of the Republic considers that, inasmuch as 
the hypothesis contemplated is linked with the application of sanctions, 
if it is thought necessary to study the case, it should be studied in the 
committees set up for that purpose at Geneva, so as to ensure that the 
article in question is applied as effectively as possible.^" 

The letter which had been addressed to Senhor de VasconceUos 
on the 22nd January, 1936, by the French delegation at Geneva had 
contained the observation that ‘these exchanges of views did not in 
any respect go beyond the scope of the common obligations publicly 
assumed by all the members of the League and that they could not, 
‘therefore, give rise to any surprise or misunderstanding on the part 
of international opinion’. If this remark was intended to propitiate 
the Italians, it did not succeed in its purpose; for Senor de Madariaga’s 
letter to Senhor de VasconceUos was not the only diplomatic missive 
that was despatched on the 24th January, 1936. On the same date 
the Italian Embassy or Legation in the capital of each of the fifty-one 
states^ participating in the application of economic and financial 
measures under Article 16 of the Covenant communicated to the 
Government to which it was accredited an identic m)te verbale^ in 
regard to the British memorandum, relating to mutual support under 
Article 16, paragraph 3, of the Covenant, which had been communi¬ 
cated to Senhor de VasconceUos on the 22nd. 

In this note the ItaUan Government, ‘ whUe confirming the reserves 
and the protests originally made in regard to the measures decided 
upon against Italy in connexion with the first paragraph of Article 
16 of the Covenant’, now formulated ‘the most formal reserves, and 

^ Gmd. 6072 of 1936, p. 8. 

* Fifty states members had taken steps to put Proposal No. 1 (arms em¬ 
bargo) into force, and this was the maximum number of states applying any 
one sanction. The fifty-first state member concerned was Salvador, which was 
applying Proposal No. 3 (prohibition of importation of ItaUan goods) but not 
Proposal No. 1. Guatemala brought the total of states which had accepted 
some or aU of the proposals in principle up to fifty-two (see p. 217, footnote 3, 
above), but the Experts Committee reported in December 1935 that ‘it would 
not appear to be clear from the documents before [the] Committee* that 
Guatemala had ‘taken the necessary measures’. 

* English translation in Omd. 5072 of 1936, pp. 8~11. 
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their own protest, against the interpretation and application of 
paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant, upon which the British 
memorandum ’ based ‘the agreements of a military character arrived 
at between the British Government and other Governments’. In 
detail, the Italian Government argued that an Italian attack on the 
British Empire in the Mediterranean could not be interpreted as one 
which had ‘ been clearly brought about by the application of the pro¬ 
visions of’ Article 16 of the Covenant, since the British naval con¬ 
centration in Levantine waters had been made without the League 
being informed, and before there was any possibility of invoking 
Article 16. The Italian Government then went on to protest that the 
hypothesis of the British Empire being in danger of an Italian attack 
was ‘not only arbitrary, but completely inexistent’. In the third 
place, they submitted that one of the stipulations attaching to the 
French Government’s assurance to the British Government—^that is, 
the stipulation that the British Government should not take the 
initiative in any measure against Italy which was not in conformity 
with a decision taken by the League of Nations in full agreement with 
France—^involved something which was, at any rate so far, an un¬ 
fulfilled condition. 

Such a decision by the League of Nations has never been taken, since 
the application of economic and financial measures in connexion with 
the Italo-Ethiopian conflict has been the object of no discussion by the 
Council or the Assembly as such. The Governments of the states 
members applying the above-mentioned measures v ith regard to Italy 
have acted, instead, in pursuance of decisions which each of them has 
taken individually. 

These debating points in the Italian note were not taken up either 
by the British Government or by any other of the fifty-one Govern¬ 
ments addressed. On the other hand, the reciprocal assurances of 
mutual support, in the contingency of an Italian attack, which had 
been exchanged between five Mediterranean Powers, were an accom¬ 
plished fact which could not be undone by verbal strokes of Italian 
diplomacy.^ 

In this piece of diplomatic by-play it was the British and not the 
Italians who had the best of it; and assuredly the Abyssinians would 
have been happy if they could have secured from their fellow states 
members of the League, for their defence against an Italian attack 
on Abyssinia which had been in full swing now for more than three 
months past, even a fraction of the support of which the British had 

^ The liquidation of these Mediterranean mutual assistance agreements, in 
consequence of the subsequent Italian military victory in East Africa, is 
recorded on pp. 512-3, below. 
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thus obtained assurances against the contingency of an attack upon 
the British Empire which was no more than a threat that had not yet 
materialized. The energy and ability with which the British Empire 
had effectively provided for its own security through the negotiations 
that have been described in this chapter, threw into conspicuous 
relief the half-heartcdness and timidity which were being displayed by 
the British Government in the execution of their obligations towards 
Abyssinia under the Covenant. Considering the disparity between 
the British and Ethiopian Empires in intrinsic strength, and the still 
greater difference in the degree of the danger to which they were 
respectively exposed at the time, this contrast between the British 
Government’s different standards of performance in doing their duty 
by their neighbour and in doing their duty by themselves threw a 
light upon Great Britain in which she assuredly did not shine to 
advantage. 


(ix) The Proposal to extend to Oil the Embargo on Exports to Italy; 
and the abortive LavaJ-Hoare Peace Plan 

The outwardly imposing concurrence of the Governments of some 
fifty states in the findings of the Council and Assembly of the League 
of Nations, and in the recommendations of the Committee of Eighteen 
and the Co-ordination Committee, between the 7th October and the 
2nd November, 1935, veiled a cleft between two policies which were 
not merely distinct from one another, but were so different that, under 
the test of action, they proved to be barely compatible. The one 
policy, of which the leading exponent was the British Government, 
was to concentrate attention and effort, now that Italy had been 
found to be a Covenant-breaker, upon the task of frustrating her 
aggression by the application of some of the sanctions prescribed in 
Article 16 of the Covenant. The other policy, of which the leading 
exponent was the French Government, was to concentrate attention 
and effort—after, no less than before, the finding which had been 
made on the 7th October—upon attempts at a settlement of the 
dispute by conciliation, and, with this in view, to confine the applica¬ 
tion of sanctions to the minimum necessary for ‘saving the face’ of 
the League, without ever going to lengths at which the continuing 
attempts at conciliation might be seriously hampered or might even 
cease to be any longer possible. The British policy—^which was 
carried on by Mr. Eden after it had been dropped by Sir Samuel 
Hoare—^naturally led to a proposal to extend the embargo on exports 
to Italy (‘ Proposal No. 4 ’) to additional commodities, and particularly 
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to oil, which rapidly showed itself to be the key-commodity for Italy’s 
conduct of her war of aggression against Abyssinia. The French 
policy—^which was bequeathed to Monsieur Flandin by Monsieur 
Laval—^led, perhaps not less naturally, to a proposal to postpone 
consideration of ‘the oil sanction’ pending a supreme attempt at 
'conciliation’ in the shape of a peace plan which admittedly offered 
the aggressor a premium for having committed a breach of the 
Covenant, while it called upon his victim to be content with that 
much less than justice at the hands of the League. 

In narrating the histories of the abortive oil sanction and the 
abortive Laval-Hoare Peace Plan, it will be convenient to describe 
the genesis of the oil sanction first, and then the genesis of the peace 
plan, before going on to record the eventual interlocking of two trans¬ 
actions which had originally appeared to be independent of one 
another. 

The initiative in suggesting any extensions of the embargo on 
exports to Italy lay with the Committee of Eighteen, acting on the 
advice of its Sub-Committee on Economic Measures and, before 
making any concrete suggestion, the committee had to ask itself at 
least three questions: first, was the commodity under consideration 
one of vital importance to Italy for the prosecution of her war of 
aggression against Abyssinia ? In the second place, was it a com¬ 
modity the importation of which could be denied to Italy, through 
an embargo imposed solely by the sanction-taking states, in suflBcient 
measirre to make the blow sensibly felt by the Italians, or, in the case 
of this commodity, could Italy’s requirements from abroad, in so 
far as they were at present being met by sanction-taking countries, 
readily find an alternative source of supply in the countries not parti¬ 
cipating in the sanctions ? In the third place, in the event of the 
answer to the second half of the second question being in the aflBrma- 
tive, was there any prospect of these latter countries refusing to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to supply Italy with the com¬ 
modity which the sanction-taking countries were proposing to deny 
to her ? 

The question of extending to additional commodities the embargo 
on exports to Italy (‘Proposal No. 4’) was raised in the Committee 
of Eighteen on the 19th October, 1935, in the course of a debate on 
the list of the articles that were to be covered by the proposal. This 
debate was opened by a statement from Senor de Madariaga (Spain), 
who said that he ‘regretted that he could not accept paragraph 1 as 
it appeared in the draft proposal, because iron ore and scrap-iron 

^ See p. 225, above. 
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were included in the list, whereas the finished products, iron and 
steel, were not. He felt that it was so illogical to prohibit the export 
of iron ore and scrap-iron and to allow iron and steel to enter that, 
for his own part, unless convincing arguments were produced, he 
could not accept paragraph 1. . . . His view was that iron and steel 
products ought to be included in the fist, or alternatively that iron 
ore and scrap-iron ought to be struck out’. In reply to this Spanish 
objection the French, British and Belgian delegates reminded Senor 
de Madariaga that the intention of the Economic Sub-Committee, 
which had drafted the list, had been to include only products that 
were controlled by members of the League. Iron ore and raw rubber 
were so controlled, and they had therefore been included. On the 
other hand, neither iron and pig-iron and steel nor the products of 
rubber fulfilled the condition for being placed on the list. These 
secondary products, unlike the primary materials from which they 
were derived, were to a large extent under the control of certain non¬ 
member states, and this was the reason why they had been omitted. 
This debate provoked an intervention on the part of the Canadian 
delegate, Mr. Riddell, on Senor de Madariaga’s side. He ‘had always 
held the view that any scheme of economic sanctions should be com¬ 
prehensive’, and ‘he had never heard any argument as to why the 
committee should not go further than the question of raw materials, 
and place obligations on the countries, at least, that produced semi¬ 
manufactured goods’. The debate ended in Senor de Madariaga pro¬ 
posing ‘that the committee should vote the list as it stood, though 
he could not guarantee what his Government would do ’; and accord¬ 
ingly the list was adopted by the Committee of Eighteen unanimously 
on this occasion, and then by the Co-ordination Committee on the 
same evening (the 19th October)—with a repetition by Senor de 
Madariaga of his reservation ‘ on the inclusion of iron ore in the list, if 
iron itself were left to enter Italy freely’. 

This point was duly brought up again by the Spanish delegate at a 
meeting of the Committee of Eighteen on the morning of the 2nd 
November in the course of the committee’s consideration of special 
cases brought forward in replies from Governments to the Co-ordination 
Committee’s recommendations up to date. The chairman now ruled 
that ‘the committee was not competent to modify the list adopted 
by the Co-ordination Committee. It could only make additions to it 
—e.g. it could add iron and pig-iron, as the Canadian delegate pro¬ 
posed’. This ruling gave Mr. Riddell an opening for putting forward 
a concrete proposal. He ‘reminded the committee that in Proposal 
No. 4, concerning the embargo on certain exports to Italy, they were 
n T 
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entrusted with the task of making suitable proposals to Governments 
on this subject. He imagined they were all agreed that the list of key 
products was not complete, inasmuch as such important products as 
petroleum and its derivatives, coal, iron and steel were not on the 
list. The committee had been successful in obtaining acceptances 
regarding the embargo as far as it went, and he thought that all the 
states members of the League were to be congratulated on that. He 
now ventured to propose that the substances he had named should be 
added to the list in principle, and that measures with regard to them 
should come into effect whenever the committee found that an em¬ 
bargo could be made effective. The inclusion of iron and steel in this 
way, he hoped, would also give satisfaction to the Spanish delegate. 
He accordingly suggested the following proposal: 

In execution of the mission entrusted to it under the last paragraph 
of Proposal No. 4, the Committee of Eighteen submits to Governments 
the following proposal: 

It is expedient to adopt the principle of the extension of the measures 
of embargo provided for in the said Proposal to the following products: 

Petroleum and derivatives; 

Coal; 

Iron, cast iron and steel. 

As soon as it appears that the acceptance of this principle is sufficiently 
general to ensure the efficacy of the measures thus contemplated, the 
Committee of Eighteen will propose to Governments a date for bringing 
them into operation. 

Mr. Riddell’s proposal^ was referred to the Economic Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, which discussed it on the 4th November and referred it, in 
turn, to a drafting committee. On the 5th this drafting committee’s 
version of the Riddell proposal was adopted by the Economic Sub- 
Committee with three amendments; and the proposal, thus redrafted 
and then amended, was adopted without further alteration, on the 

^ Mr. Riddell’s action was subsequently disavowed by his Government in 
response to isolationist opinion which was especially strong among French 
Canadians. On the Ist December the Canadian Acting Premier, Mr. Lapointe, 
declared that Mr. Riddell’s proposal merely represented his personal opinion 
and that the Canadian Government had not taken the initiative in any such 
action. A few days later it was announced that Mr. Riddell would not con¬ 
tinue to serve on the Committee of Eighteen as he had been appointed a delegate 
to the Pan-American Labour Conference at Santiago de Chile. This belated 
disavowal of Mr. Riddell aroused considerable opposition in Canada, and on 
the 6th December the Premier, Mr. Mackenzie King, considered it advisable 
to make a statement containing assurances that Mr. Lapointe had only in¬ 
tended to make it clear that the Canadian Government were not committed to 
the proposal. The Premier also asserted that the attitude of the Government 
towards the League had never changed and that Canada might still support 
the addition of oil and other commodities to the sanctions list. 
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6th November, by the Committee of Eighteen itself as its ‘Proposal 
No. 4 A\ The final text ran as follows: 

In the execution of the mission entrusted to it under the last paragraph 
of Proposal No. 4, the Committee of Eighteen submits to Governments 
the following proposal : 

It is expedient that the measures of embargo provided for in Pro¬ 
posal No. 4 should be extended to the following articles as soon as 
the conditions necessary to render this extension effective have been 
realized; 

Petroleum and its derivatives, by-products and residues; 

Pig-iron; iron and steel (including alloy steels), cast, forged, 
rolled, drawn, stamped or pressed ; 

Coal (including anthracite and lignite), coke and their agglo¬ 
merates, as well as fuels derived therefrom. 

If the replies received by the Committee to the present proposal and 
the information at its disposal warrant it, the Committee of Eighteen 
will propose to Governments a date for bringing into force the measures 
mentioned above. 

In the course of the discussion preceding the adoption of the text by 
the Committee of Eighteen on the 6th November, the chairman ex¬ 
plained that ‘the draft would be accepted in principle, but’ that 
‘it would be for the Committee of Eighteen to take practical decisions 
later In a circular letter of the 7th November the Secretary-General 
of the League communicated to the Governments the texts of the 
proposals—^including ‘Proposal No. 4 A’—^which had been adopted 
for recommendation by the Committee of Eighteen during its second 
session (31st October~6th November, 1936) ; and in this letter he 
drew the attention of the Governments to the last paragraph of 
‘Proposal No. 4 A’. 

It remained to be seen whether this vital proposal would actually 
be translated from the conditional mood into the imperative; and 
manifestly the answer to this open question would depend upon the 
action of three parties. In the first place, would those states members 
of the League which controlled some substantial fraction of the total 
world-supply—and enjoyed some substantial share in the export- 
trade to Italy—of the commodities on this additional list declare 
their willingness, for their part, to carry out this extension of the 
embargo on exports to Italy—supposing that the extension were 
judged opportune in respect of the other considerations that had to 
be taken into account ? In the second place, would those non-member 
states which also controlled some substantial fraction of the world- 
supply of the same commodities take parallel action which might 
promote—or would they at least abstain from taking contrary action 
which might frustrate—the accomplishment of the sanction-taking 
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states’ purpose of preventing Italy from obtaining further supplies 
of these commodities either from the sanction-taking countries them¬ 
selves or from any alternative source ? In the third place, would the 
imposition of Hhe oil-sanction’ against Italy be favoured or disliked 
—^be helped or hindered—by the United Kingdom and France: two 
states members of the League which, in virtue of being Great Powers, 
were able to exercise a preponderant influence on the common 
counsels ? 

In the first of these three fields of action the response was not dis¬ 
couraging. By the 12th December, when the Committee of Eighteen 
at last reassembled for its third session, the Secretary-General had 
been informed by the Governments of ten states members that they 
were willing to place an embargo on the export of oil to Italy for their 
part. These ten were Argentina, British India, Czechoslovakia, 'Iraq^ 
Finland, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Rumania, Siam and the 
U.S.S.R.; and, of these, 'Iraq was producing at this time about L6 
per cent, of the world’s oil supply and was supplying 2*2 per cent, 
of the Itahan imports of oil, the Netherlands (including Netherlands 
India) about 2-7 per cent, and 12-5 percent., Rumania about 3*7 per 
cent, and 46*5 per cent., and the U.S.S.R. about 10-7 per cent, and 
13-1 per cent.^ 

In the second of the three fields, which was occupied by the non¬ 
member oil-producing and oil-controlling states, the situation—at 
any rate at the outset—^was not unfavourable either. For while the 
United States was producing no less than 59*1 per cent, of the world’s 
oil-supply, she was only supplying about 6*3 per cent, of the Italian 
imports,^ so that a League embargo on the export of oil to Italy would 
strike a heavy blow at the prosecution of the Italian campaign in 
East Africa even if the United States, short of cutting ofi her oil- 
exports to Italy completely, were to arrange for their effectual restric¬ 
tion to the ‘normal’ volume of the period before the opening of the 
Italian campaign in Abyssinia. The efforts made in this direction by 
the Administration at Washington before the disclosure of the 

^ The percentages of world supply are for the year 1935, and those of 
supplies to Italy for the nine months January to September 1935. The figures 
are taken from the Eeport of the Committee of Experts for the Technical 
Examination of the Conditions governing the Trade in and Transport of 
Petroleum and its Derivatives, By-Products and Besidues (League of Nations 
Document General, 1936, 1), See also the Survey for 1935, vol. i, Part III, 
p. 384. 

* This is the percentage for the first nine months of 1936. The figure for 
1934 was 6*4 per cent. During the last quarter of the year 1935 American 
supplies rose to 17*8 per cent, of Italy’s total imports, making the percentage 
for the year 10*6. 
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Laval-Hoare Peace Plan are recorded in another chapter of this 
Survey?- 

It was in the third field of action—^where the actors were the French 
and British Governments—^that the attempt to put ‘Proposal No. 
4 A ’ into effect was not only starved of the support which it duly 
received from the Governments of ten other states members,^ but 
was actively hindered by manoeuvres which—as far, at any rate, as 
concerns Monsieur LavaFs share in the business—can only be de¬ 
scribed as acts of pohtical sabotage. 

This backstairs drama began when it was reported on the 19th 
November at Geneva that the chairman of the Committee of Eighteen, 
Senhor de Vasconcellos, was proposing to convene the committee for 
an early date—^perhaps the 25th or the 27th instant®—^in order to 
consider, first and foremost, whether ‘Proposal No. 4 A’, which had 
already been adopted in principle, could not now be apphed in prac¬ 
tice. There was an immediate sounding of the alarm in the Italian 
press—a reaction which clearly indicated that the sanction-taking 
countries, if they genuinely desired to make economic sanctions fulfil 
the intention of Article 16 of the Covenant, were on the right road 
in moving to extend the existing embargo on exports to Italy to oil 
and the other additional commodities which had been suggested by 
Mr. Riddell. On the 22nd November it became known that the Com¬ 
mittee of Eighteen had now been definitely convened by Senhor de 
Vasconcellos, with the agenda above mentioned, for the 29th. As 
early as the 24th, however, it was being rumoured in Paris that Mon¬ 
sieur Laval had been informed by the Itahan Ambassador, Signor 
Cerruti, that an extension of the embargo on exports to Italy to in¬ 
clude oil might be expected to have an untoward effect upon Italo- 
French relations; and it was also being rumoured that under the 
infiuence of this Itahan hint—or threat—^Monsieur Laval had sug¬ 
gested to the British Ambassador in Paris that the forthcoming meet¬ 
ing of the Committee of Eighteen should be postponed from the 29th 
November to some later date unspecified—the nominal pretext for 
this request for postponement being that on the 29th it would be 
impossible for Monsieur Laval to put in a personal appearance in 

^ See pp. 242-4, above. 

* It is significant that neither the United Kingdom nor France appeared in 
the list of states members that had given notice, by the 10th December, 1935, 
of their readiness, as far as they were concerned, to put ‘Proposal No 4 A’ 
into effect. 

• In messages despatched from Geneva on the 20th November, 1936, the 
correspondent of Le Temps gave the 26th November and the correspondent 
of The Times the 27th November [the word ‘December*, which appears in 
The Times here, is presumably a slip] as the proposed date. 
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Geneva on account of parliamentary engagements in Paris. These 
rumours appear to have been in accordance with the facts and it 
would also seem that Monsieur Laval secured at least the acquies¬ 
cence of the British Government in his plan of procrastination. 
Having thus covered his rear, the French Prime Minister now took 
swift isolated action against the Committee of Eighteen. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 25th he put through from Paris a telephone call to Senhor 
de Vasconcellos and begged him to agree to a postponement of the 
committee meeting as a personal favour to Monsieur Laval himself 
(giving the same parliamentary pretext that he had given to the 
British Ambassador in Paris, but not mentioning to Senhor de 
Vasconcellos that he had consulted the British Government or that 
he had been put under pressure by the Italian Government). To 
this request Senhor de Vasconcellos deferred with some reluctance, 
and on the understanding that the delay would be a matter of not 
more than a few days; and the change of programme was promptly 
announced at Geneva in the following communique : 

Monsieur Pierre Laval, President of the Council of France, has asked 
that the forthcoming meeting of the Committee of Eighteen may be 
postponed for a few days because he is anxious to attend the meeting in 
person and finds himself unable to be at Geneva on the 29th November. 
This request has been taken into consideration by Senhor de Vascon¬ 
cellos, the chairman of the committee for the co-ordination of the 
measures to be taken on the strength of Article 16 of the Covenant; 
and Senhor de Vasconcellos has decided to adjourn the session and to 
wait until the 29th November before fixing a new date—which will be 
an early one—^for calling the committee together. The delay of several 
days which thus arises wdll be taken advantage of for the holding of the 
meeting of the Committee of Experts^ which is due to meet on the 27th 
November and which will now be able to finish its work before the meet¬ 
ing of the Committee of Eighteen begins. 

Thus Monsieur LavaTs intervention, in Italy’s interest, for the 
obstruction of the proposed oil sanction had been as effective as it 
had been prompt. Yet the alarm and resentment which had been 
excited in Italy did not die down. So far from that, it was announced 
in Rome on the 27th November that, in view of the proposal for an 
oil sanction, the Italian Government—^notwithstanding the satisfac¬ 
tory news of the postponement of the date of the forthcoming meeting 
of the Committee of Eighteen—had found it advisable to order certain 
troop movements and to cancel certain recently announced permits 

^ For light on the inner history of Monsieur Laval’s intrigues of the 24th- 
25th November 1935, see The Manehester Guardian of the 26th November, 
1935, and the Journal dee Nations of the same date. 

* See p. 233, above. 
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of three months’ leave for men now serving with the colours. The 
reference to troop movements was deliberately couched in general 
terms which left it uncertain whether the threat was to put pressure 
on Great Britain by reinforcing the Italian army on the Libyan 
frontier of Egypt or whether it was to put pressure on France by 
remanning, on the Italian side, the Italo-French frontier along the 
Alps from which both the Italian and the French Government had 
removed the bulk of their forces since the conclusion of the Pact of 
the 7th January, 1935.^ At the same time there was talk in Rome— 
talk which was no doubt carefully disseminated in order to reach the 
ears of foreign newspaper correspondents—of retaliating for the im¬ 
position of the oil sanction, supposing that it were eventually to be 
imposed, by making war on the British Empire, and in particular by a 
surprise attack from the air uponthe British fleet in the Mediterranean.^ 
Next to Italy, the country in which the prospects of the oil sanction 
excited the greatest interest at the moment was the United States; 
and here the news of the postponement was received with a disfavour 
which was to turn into the still stronger reprobation that was evoked 
by ‘the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan’.® 

When the 29th November arrived. Monsieur Laval appears once 
more to have telephoned from Paris to Senhor de Vasconcellos at 
Geneva, and to have asked him to fix, for the next meeting of the 
Committee of Eighteen, a date not earlier than the 11th December. 
This time Senhor de Vasconcellos appears to have insisted upon 
reserving his reply until he had had time to consult the British Govern¬ 
ment; but, finding that the British Government were disposed to 
acquiescence in Monsieur Laval’s suggestion, Senhor de Vasconcellos 
finally accepted the 12th December; and accordingly the committee 
was convened for that day, and a public announcement was made 
on the 29th November at Geneva to that effect. Much was to happen 
in Paris and London before the appointed day arrived. 

Meanwhile Monsieur Laval received a diplomatic payment on 
' See the Survey for 1935, vol. i. Part I, section (v). 

^ The situation in this respect at the turn of November and December was 
described as follows by Sir Samuel Hoare in his speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons at Westminster on the 19th December; 

About a fortnight ago it was clear that a new situation was about to be 
created by the question of the oil embargo. It seemed clear that, supposing 
an oil embargo were to be imposed and that the non-member states took an 
effective part in it, the oil embargo might have such an effect upon the 
hostilities as to force their termination. Just because of the effectiveness 
of the oil sanction, provided that the non-member states had a full part in 
it, the situation immediately became more dangerous from the point of view 
of Italian resistance. 

* See p. 245, above. 
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account at Italian hands; for in Rome on the 29th November it was 
announced that there had been no movements of Italian troops in 
the direction of the French frontier. On the 30th November, on the 
other hand, the representatives at Geneva of certain states members 
of the Committee of Eighteen, other than France and the United 
Kingdom, were informed verbally by the secretary of the Italian 
delegation at Geneva, Signor Bova Scoppa, that an implementation 
of "Proposal No. 4 A' would be regarded by the Italian Government 
as "an unfriendly act’. 

In Paris, on the 30th November, there was another consultation 
between Monsieur Laval and the Italian Ambassador; and on this 
occasion Monsieur Laval is reported to have warned Signor Cerruti 
that France might find herself unable, in the last resort, either to 
frustrate or to hold aloof from the imposition of the oil sanction. 
On this ground Monsieur Laval seems to have impressed upon Signor 
Cerruti the expediency—^in Italian as well as in French interests— 
of taking advantage of the twelve days’ ‘breathing-space’, which 
Monsieur Laval’s diplomacy had secured, in order to arrange in the 
meantime an East African peace settlement which might bring to 
Signor Mussolini the fulfilment of a considerable part of his war aims. 
If this was what really passed between Monsieur Laval and Signor 
Cerruti on the 30th November, their meeting on that occasion saw the 
actual genesis of the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan of the 8th December, 
1935. The conception of the plan, however, can be traced back to the 
morrow of the Italian invasion of Abyssinia on the 3rd October—or 
at any rate to the morrow of the finding, on the 7th October, by 
France and the United Kingdom, in agreement with twelve other 
states represented on the Council of the League, that Italy had com¬ 
mitted a breach of the Covenant. 

The ultimate origin of the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan is to be found 
in the thesis—^which Monsieur Laval consistently advocated through¬ 
out—that to work for a settlement by conciliation remained the duty 
of the League, and therefore the duty of the Governments of all 
states members, after, no less than before, the Italian breach of the 
Covenant had been committed and been certified. The potency of 
this thesis, as a diplomatic weapon in Monsieur Laval’s hands, lay 
in its ambiguity. If it simply meant that a process of discussion and 
negotiation would be a necessary element in bringing about an even¬ 
tual restoration of peace in East Africa within the framework of the 
Iieague and on the basis of the Covenant, then Monsieur Laval’s 
formula was a not very important truism. Alternatively, however, 
the formula might be interpreted, not as calling for conciliatory 
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diplomatic action in the service of the Covenant, but as dravving a 
distinction between the method of conciliation on the one hand and 
the method of action through the Covenant on the other; and if, as 
turned out to be the fact, it was this that Monsieur Laval really did 
mean when it came to the point, then his thesis was as ugly in reality 
as it was attractive in appearance. For to suggest to states members 
of the League a course which was an alternative to the application of 
the Covenant was really to suggest that they should break their 
pledge to act as was prescribed in the Covenant. Since the Covenant 
was a treaty into which all states members of the League had entered 
of their own free wUl, after due deliberation, such a suggestion would 
be objectionable in itself and a priori ; but it would become positively 
sinister if the method of conciliation promised to enable a Covenant- 
breaker to profit by his breach of faith in some way which a strict 
and honourable application of the Covenant would rule out. This 
was actually the shape which 'conciliation' took in the Laval-Hoare 
Peace Plan of the 8th December, 1935; but it may be doubted whether 
Monsieur Laval could have achieved his master-stroke of implicating 
Sir Samuel Hoare in his scheme if the convenient ambiguity of his 
formula had not allowed him to air it in advance, almost ostenta¬ 
tiously, as something not only harmless but beneficent and even 
morally obHgatory. 

It will be convenient to describe first how Monsieur Laval played 
his own hand, and then how, with consummate diplomatic skill, he 
drew Sir Samuel Hoare into an ever closer partnership in a game 
which the British Secretary of State seems never fully to have under¬ 
stood until he found himself being driven out into the wilderness as 
the scapegoat for a policy which had been suddenly shown up in its 
true colours by its sensational and shocking denouement. 

As early as the 15th October, 1935, Monsieur Laval was reported^ 
to have laid before the Italian Ambassador in Paris a suggestion for 
peace terms which already contained the gist of the peace plan of 
the 8th December—^if it is true that Monsieur Laval proposed on that 
day to Signor Cerruti that Abyssinia should be induced to cede Tigre, 
the Ogaden and even Harrar to Italy in exchange for receiving an 
outlet to the sea at Zeila (a port which, it may be noted in passing, 
lay in British, and not in French, Somaliland!). It was presumably 
in response to this overture that Monsieur Laval was informed^ on 
the 16th October of the tenor of the Italian Government’s minimum 

^ See The Daily Telegraph, 16tli October, 1935. 

* Statement by Signor Mussolini in the Chamber of Deputies at Eome on 
the 7th December, 1935. 
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demands. On the other hand, on the 23rd October, Monsieur Laval 
told the Foreign AfiPairs Commission of the French Chamber that, 
while his policy was—side by side with the maintenance of the 
Covenant—^to do everything possible with a view to conciliation and 
peace, he held that in any case the solution must be found within the 
framework of the Covenant. On the 24th October a rumour that 
Monsieur Laval, at a meeting with the British Ambassador that day, 
had communicated to him some Italian peace terms which the Italian 
Ambassador had communicated to Monsieur Laval himself the day 
before, was officially denied by both the British Embassy and the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. But the terms of this dementi did 
not exclude the possibility that the rumour might be incorrect in form 
rather than in substance; and on the 29th October the Paris corre¬ 
spondent of The Daily Herald reported that a Franco-British pair 
of experts—^Monsieur de St. Quentin and Mr. Peterson—^had pro¬ 
duced in Paris a peace plan which had already been approved by 
Monsieur Laval and had subsequently been forwarded to Sir Samuel 
Hoare with a view to its eventual submission to the League. The 
terms of this plan, as outlined in this message and published in The 
Daily Herald on the 30th October, correspond with those of the plan 
of the 8th December so exactly that the resemblance cannot be 
explained away. 

There had, indeed, already been indications of at least one current 
in Sir Samuel Hoare’s policy that was running parallel with the main 
stream of Monsieur LavaFs. 

At Rome, for instance, on the 18th October, after a meeting on 
that day between Signor Mussolini and Sir Eric Drummond, a semi¬ 
official statement was published to the effect that ‘conversations’ 
were ‘proceeding through the normal diplomatic channels between 
Paris and Rome and Paris and London. For the moment there ’ was 
‘nothing specific, but the fact that these conversations’ were ‘con¬ 
tinuing ’ showed ‘that the doors ’ were ‘not closed Sir Samuel Hoare 
himself, speaking in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 
22nd October, made a speech which, while not proclaiming any 
positive change in the policy which the speaker had enunciated at 
Geneva on the 11th September,^ was nevertheless perceptibly dif¬ 
ferent from his Geneva speech both in emphasis and m tone. The 
tone was criticized by Sir Herbert Samuel for not being sufficiently 
robust; and the emphasis was placed, more Lavaliano, upon the hope 
of a settlement by negotiation before the pending sanctions would 
have time to come into effect, rather than upon a determination to 
^ See pp. 183 seqq,, above. 
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frustrate the act of aggression by the imposition of whatever sanctions 
might be required in order to produce that result. 

His Majesty’s Government made it clear from the start that they were 
ready to perform their full duties as a member of the League, but that 
they will take no isolated action whatever, and, as Monsieur Laval has 
recognized in his recent speech at Clermont-Ferrand, we have never 
even proposed to the French Government the consideration of any 
military measures. . . . There is still a breathing-space before this 
economic pressure can be applied. Can it be used for another attempt 
at ... a settlement ? Italy is still a member of the League. I w elcome 
that fact. Cannot this eleventh hour be so used as to make it unnecessary 
for us to proceed further along the unattractive road of economic action 
against a fellow member, an old friend, and a former ally ? 

Another point in this speech of Sir Samuel Hoare’s was taken up 
on the 24th October, in the House of Lords, by Lord Cecil, who com¬ 
mented, with some surprise, upon the Foreign Secretary’s assertion 
‘that no change had taken place in the foreign policy of the country 
since the beginning of the year Lord Cecil expressed his own dissent 
from Sir Samuel Hoare’s view. 

He could not doubt that there had been a great (ihange. How other¬ 
wise could the reception of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech at Geneva be 
at^counted for ? It had been greeted everywhere as a new- departure— 
a new^ statement showing that Great Britain was again taking her rightful 
place in the leadership of the World. 

There was a note of anxiety in Lord Cecil’s speech; and indeed by 
this time there was a widespread uneasiness in Great Britain lest Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government might be intending—^when once they had 
secured the expected renewal of their mandate from the electorate at 
the polls on the 14th November—^to relax or even to abandon that 
support of the Covenant to which Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva had 
committed his colleagues in London (presumably with their previous 
consent) on the 11th September, and which Ministers had since then 
taken as the principal plank for their electioneering platform. In a 
speech which he made to his constituents in Chelsea on the 30th 
October—^the day before paying his next visit to Geneva in order to 
attend the second session of the Co-ordination Committee—Sir 
Samuel Hoare alluded to some of the public expressions of these 
misgivings and contended that they were not being put forward in 
good faith. 

I wanted to take the opportunity that is always offered by these im¬ 
portant meetings of the league to have a talk with Monsieur Laval, 
the French Prime Minister, and some of the other prominent Ministers 
of the member states. What could be more natural and simple than 
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these facts ? Yet our opponents are trying to make ignorant people 
believe that there is some disreputable intrigue behind this visit and 
that it means some sinister change of policy. As to the change of policy, 
let them once and for all get it out of their heads that there has ever 
been a change of policy in the British attitude towards the Abyssinian 
controversy or that there will be a change of policy. Our policy has 
always been perfectly simple—^namely, loyalty to the League and readi¬ 
ness to help with any honourable settlement of the dispute that is 
acceptable to the three parties concerned—the League, Italy and 
Abyssinia. That has always been our policy. It always will be our 
policy, and it is the policy that I shall support at Geneva. In the mean¬ 
while, let us pay no attention to these whispers and innuendoes. Let 
us take them at their real worth. They are electioneering, pure and 
simple, and nothing more. ... I have spoken in Chelsea about the ridicu¬ 
lous air of mystery that some of these critics are creating about the 
peace talks. Of course, what they wish is that the electors should be 
induced to believe that we are trying to side-track the League and do a 
disreputable deal with Italy behind its back. I have already said that 
there is no foundation whatever for this malicious suspicion. There is 
nothing to conceal about wiiat has been happening, nor is there any¬ 
thing suspicious about it. It is common property that several Govern¬ 
ments have recently been considering the possibilities of a peaceful 
settlement, and that the British and the French Governments in parti¬ 
cular have been exchanging their views as to what might form the basis 
of a future negotiation. In order that w e should fully understand each 
other’s views, the head of the Abyssinian Department at the Foreign 
Office has been in Paris discussing a number of complicated details wdth 
the officials of the French Foreign Office. For the time being we are 
engaged in this exchange of views. Nothing has yet emerged, and if 
anything definite does emerge w^e shall, of course, take the earliest 
opportunity to report to the League. If eventually a settlement is 
proved to be possible, that settlement would, as I have already stated 
over and over again, be within the framework of the League and w ould 
have to be satisfactory to the three parties concerned—the League, 
Italy and Abyssinia. That is the whole story. 

There seems, however, to have been one material point in the 
story, up to date, which was not mentioned in this speech (and 
indeed hardly could have been made public with propriety at this 
stage). Before the end of October, Sir Samuel Hoare had sent a long 
despatch to the British Minister at Addis Ababa, Sir Sidney Barton, 
instructing him to press upon the Emperor Haile Selassie the advisa¬ 
bility of his consenting to start peace negotiations for a settlement 
by compromise. Sir Samuel Hoare had been moved to take this step 
by a belief that Abyssinia’s military prospects were even darker than 
they appeared to be to obervers without ‘inside knowledge’. The 
Emperor, however, proved unwilling to follow the advice of the 
British Secretary of State. These undivulged facts in the story, as 
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far as it had unfolded itself by the 30th October, throw light upon a 
sequel which could not be fitted, even on the most charitable inter¬ 
pretation, into Sir Samuel Hoare’s reassuring version of the plot. 

On the 1st November Sir Samuel Hoare duly arrived at Geneva; 
Baron Aloisi arrived on the same day; and each of them in turn went 
into consultation with Monsieur Laval. Baron Aloisi appears simply 
to have told Monsieur Laval that Italy was unwilling to accept the 
settlement proposed by the Committee of Five and Monsieur Laval 
appears to have induced Sir Samuel Hoare to abet him in instigating 
the Belgian delegate, Monsieur van Zeeland, to throw out, at this 
session of the Co-ordination Committee, a suggestion which would 
have the effect of transferring the task of ‘conciliation’ from the 
Council^ to a smaller number of perhaps more pliant hands. 

At the meeting of the Co-ordination Committee on the 2nd Novem¬ 
ber, after the adoption of the resolution® recommending the 18th 
November as the date for putting into force the sanctions already 
agreed upon, a general discussion was opened by Monsieur Laval, 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Monsieur van Zeeland—speaking, in succession, 
on lines which must have been previously arranged between them. 

Monsieur Laval’s part was to change the subject from the applica¬ 
tion of sanctions to the prosecution of conciliation: 

' We have all—and I should like to emphasize this point on the very 
day on which we are taking an important decision—another duty to 
fuhil, one that is dictated by the spirit of the Covenant, We must 
endeavour to seek, as speedily as possible, for an amicable settlement 
of the dispute. The French Government and the United Kingdom 
Government are agreed that their co-operation shall be exerted also in 
this sphere. This duty is particularly imperative for France, which, on 
the 7th January last, signed a treaty of friendship with Italy. I shall 
therefore stubbornly pursue my attempts—from which nothing will 
deter me—to seek for elements that might serve as a basis for negotia¬ 
tions. It is thus that I have initiated conversations—^without the 
shghtest intention, however, of putting the results into final shape out¬ 
side the League. It is only within the framework of the League that 
proposals can be examined and decisions reached. 

Sir Samuel Hoare spoke second in support of Monsieur Laval: 

I have listened with great sympathy and full approval to the words 
uttered by Monsieur Laval. He has accurately expressed what is in the 

^ See pp. 193-7, above. 

* The Committee of Five had been appointed by the Council, and the mandate 
which it had received had presumably expired when it reported to the CouncU, 
on the 24th September, that it had found itself unable to carry out the mission 
which the Council had entrusted to it (see p. 197, above). Therewith, the initia¬ 
tive in the matter of conciliation had reverted to the Coimcil itself. 

• See p. 232, above. 
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minds of all of us. On the one hand, as loyal members of the League, we 
feel it our bounden duty to carry out our obligations and to undertake 
the duty imposed upon us by the Covenant. On the other hand, we are 
under a no less insistent obligation to strive for a speedy and honourable 
settlement of the controversy. It is common talk that, during the last 
few days, there have been conversations taking place between Rome, 
Paris and London on the possibilities of such a settlement. There is 
nothing mysterious or sinister about these discussions. It is the duty 
of all of us to explore the road of peace. This is what we have been 
doing and this is what we shall continue to do. Up to the present the 
conversations have been nothing more than an exchange of tentative 
suggestions. They have had, as yet, no positive outcome. There is 
therefore nothing to report. If and when these suggestions take a more 
definite form, we shall talie the earliest opportunity to bring them before 
the Council in the most appropriate manner. Nothing is further from our 
minds than to make and conclude an agreement behind the back of the 
League. Nothing is further from our minds than to make an agreement 
that is not acceptable to all three parties to the controversy. For let us 
not forget that there are three parties in the controversy—the League, 
Ethiopia and Italy. 

Thereupon Monsieur van Zeeland, after an exordium in praise of 
the two previous speakers, made haste to say his transparently 
appointed lines: 

In the circumstances, does it not seem right that efforts towards con¬ 
ciliation should, from this moment, be placed under the auspices and 
within the framework of the League itself ? Since the responsible leaders 
of two great countries have already devoted a large part of their time 
and their talents to this task, why should the League not entrust to them 
the mission of seeking, under its auspices and control and in the spirit 
of the Covenant, the elements of a solution which the three parties at 
issue—^the League, Italy, and Ethiopia—might find it possible to accept ? 
If this suggestion were to meet with the approval of the members of 
this assembly, I think that the moral position of the League would 
be still further strengthened and that the chances of peace would be 
increased. 

In the minutes of the Co-ordination Committee it was recorded 
that ‘the Committee took note of the desire expressed by the Belgian 
delegate’. On the mind of Sir Samuel Hoare a more positive result 
was imprinted. ‘This proposal’, he telegraphed from Geneva to 
London on the 2nd November itself, ‘was warmly supported by most 
of the other speakers and opposed by none. It was clear that it 
represented the unanimous sense of the meeting.’^ On the Ups of the 
diplomatists and in the despatches of the newspaper correspondents, 
it was asserted that the Co-ordination Committee had given the 

^ Telegram printed in British White Paper Ethiopia No, 1 [Cmd, 6044] of 
1935, p. 13. 
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French and British Governments ‘a moral mandate to go on doing 
what (as Monsieur van Zeeland himself observed) they had been 
doing already on their own account. The meaning of this new phrase 
in the diplomatic vocabulary was obscure. In calling the alleged 
mandate ‘moral were the phrase-makers tacitly avowing that it was 
deficient in mere legal validity ? This was perhaps the truth, since 
the Co-ordination Committee, by which this moral act was declared 
to have been performed, was merely an ad hoc association of the 
sanction-taking states for the purpose of making uniform recom¬ 
mendations to the respective Governments in regard to the applica¬ 
tion of the sanctions which each Government, severajly, was pledged, 
under the Covenant, to impose. The Co-ordination Committee had 
no legal warrant for assuming the functions of the Assembly, and 
a fortiori none for assuming those of the Council, whose functions— 
previously delegated to a Committee of Five—^were now to be trans¬ 
ferred to a Conspiracy of Two. 

These transactions of the 2nd November at Geneva were referred 
to by Sir Samuel Hoare on the 4th in Chelsea, where, in the course of 
the election campaign, the Foreign Secretary was then once again 
addressing his constituents and belabouring his critics: 

Although our policy is simple and straightforward to the utmost 
degree, it is travestied by these defamers into a policy of dishonesty and 
intrigue. ‘ The Government are fighting this election on a policy of peace 
and loyalty to the League,’ say these critics, ‘yet they are letting down 
the League now and they intend to let it down more in the future, and 
they are going to build up great armaments for war instead of peace.’ 
... To show how simple things can be travestied and misrepresented, I 
will give you in a few sentences an account of my visit to Geneva, and 
you will then see how malicious and groundless are these spiteful sugges¬ 
tions. . . . Between forty and fifty states agreed upon a common line 
of action and showed thereby that they were ready to make considerable 
sacrifices in the cause of collective peace. Secondly, they showed without 
a dissenting voice that they had none of the unnatural suspicions that 
lurk in the minds of people like Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Snowden, and 
the Labour leaders, and that they fuUy approved of the efforts that the 
French and British Governments are making to find an honourable 
settlement of the controversy. . . . This is a complete, sufficient, and 
final answer to the electioneering partisans who declare that we are 
undermining the League to-day and are determined to destroy it to¬ 
morrow. 

^ In retrospect, this was explicitly disclaimed by Monsieur Laval in his 
speech of the 28th December, 1935, in the French Chamber, when he declared 
that the Laval-Hoare Plan had been drafted on the authority, ‘not of a 
mandate—^for we never received any mandate—but of the encouragement 
given to us, at Monsieur van Zeeland’s suggestion, by the conference of 54 
states*. 
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Thereafter, on the 21st November, 1935, after the General Election 
held in the United Kingdom on the 14th had duly resulted in the 
return of Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues to office, Mr. Peterson, 
the head of the Abyssinian Department of the Foreign Office in 
Whitehall, returned to Paris to resume his discussions with his French 
counterpart, Monsieur de St. Quentin. With their map of the Ethio¬ 
pian wilderness spread out before them, the two experts now prepared 
the way of their ministerial lords and masters—filling the Danakil 
valleys, bringing low the Tigrean mountains and hills, adroitly making 
the rough ways of Somaliland smooth for camels, but perhaps not 
quite succeeding in making the crooked straight for Secretaries of 
State and Presidents of Council—^until, on the 3rd December, it was 
possible to announce that these faithful forerunners had done their 
work so well that the ground was now ready for the principals to 
carry out the ‘moral mandate’ which had been tendered to Monsieur 
Laval and to Sir Samuel Hoare by Monsieur van Zeeland. It was 
simultaneously announced that Sir Samuel Hoare was to meet Mon¬ 
sieur Laval in Paris on the 7th; and in the meantime, on the 4th and 
on the 7th itself. Monsieur Laval had time for two more interviews 
with the Italian Ambassador before the British Secretary of State’s 
momentous appointment with the French Prime Minister was duly 
kept. 

On the 4th December a substantiaUy correct outhne of the now 
almost adult peace plan was telegraphed by a journalist from London 
to New York.^ 

On the 5th December, in a parting speech in the House of Commons 
at Westminster, Sir Samuel Hoare took credit for having 

consistently and steadily followed the double line that has time after 
time been approved by the League and by this House. On the one hand 
we have taken our full part in the collective action under the Covenant, 
and on the other hand we have continued our efforts for a peaceful 
settlement. 

Referring once again to the proceedings at the meeting of the Co¬ 
ordination Committee on the 2nd November, the Foreign Secretary 
claimed that the other delegates 

gave a particular blessing to the efforts that France and we were making 
to find the basis of a peaceful settlement. Not a suggestion was made 
that France and we were going behind the back of the Ijeague. Indeed 
it was obvious to any one who was present at the meeting that the other 
states were most anxious that we should continue to take on their 
behalf this initiative for peace. 

^ See the despatch of the 4th December from ‘Augur’ in The New York 
Times, 5th December, 1935. 
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The orator ventured to add: 

I state these facts once again lest any one should be so foolish as to 
harbour suspicions that the French and ourselves were attempting to 
side-track the League and to impose upon the World a settlement that 
could not be accepted by the three parties to the dispute. 

On the 6th December an account of the St. Quentin-Peterson 
Peace Plan—which, two days later, was to be turned into the Laval- 
Hoare Peace Plan—was published in The Manchester Ouardian ; and 
it was there stated that, in the suggestions which the two experts 
were now to lay before their principals, there was one point on which 
their views did not coincide. While they were agreed, among other 
things, upon recommending the assignment, for exploitation by Italy, 
of a considerable slice of Ethiopian territory in the south and were 
also agreed that this zone should extend as far northward as the 8th 
degree of latitude north of the Equator, Mr. Peterson wished to set 
the western boundary of the zone at the 40th degree of longitude 
east of Greenwich, whereas Monsieur de St. Quentin wished to set it 
at the 38th degree. At Rome, on the 6th December, MM. Peterson and 
St. Quentin’s work in Paris was referred to by Signor Mussolini in a 
speech, delivered in the Chamber of Deputies, in which he also dealt 
with sanctions and with Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of 
Commons at Westminster on the previous day. 

With regard to this, Signor Mussolini made play with Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s assertion that the British Government were ‘most anxious 
to see a strong Italy governed by a strong Government in whatever 
form the Italian people’ might ‘desire’. 

There cannot [Signor Mussolini retorted] be an Italy who is strong in 
Europe, as Sir Samuel Hoare desires and as we want for our part, with¬ 
out a solution of the problem of the entire security of Italy’s colonies 
in East Africa. Italy cannot be strong if she cannot find scope, in back¬ 
ward territories, for those (capacities of hers for expansion, population 
and civilization w hich Hoare himself has clearly recognized in an earlier 
speech.^ 

With regard to sanctions, Signor Mussolini said: 

It will sufiice to declare and repeat, once for all, that the 365th day 
of the siege will find us still in possession of the same wdll, the same 
courage, the same determination as the first day of all. There is no siege 
that can bend us, and no coalition, however numerous, that can realize 
the illusory hope of making us abandon our objectives. . . . The subject 
on the agenda for the 12th December—I mean the embargo on oil— 
is calculated to prejudice the development of the situation gravely. 

^ Signor Mussolini was referring to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House 
of Commons on the 11th July, 1935. 

II 
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With regard to MonBieur de St, Quentin and Mr. Peterson’s lucu¬ 
brations, Signor Mussolini said: 

During these last hours there are symptoms of a slight improvement 
in the atmosphere and perhaps of some mitigation of certain contem¬ 
plated steps; but it is my duty to put you on your guard against any 
premature and excessive optimism. Contacts between two experts do 
not signify negotiations, and not even necessarily the possibility of them; 
and, even if negotiations do begin, there is no guarantee that they will 
arrive at results which will be either prompt or happy. 

With regard to the speed at which things were to move. Signor 
Mussolini’s caution turned out to be excessive; for, within two days 
of the delivery of this warning in Rome, the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan 
had been agreed upon in Paris. 

These were the antecedents of Sir Samuel Hoare’s journey to Paris 
from London on the 7th December, 1935. In order to make the sequel 
intelligible, account must be taken of both the state of his information 
and the state of his health at this point. By this time, Sir Samuel Hoare 
was convinced that Abyssinia was doomed to utter military defeat un¬ 
less the disaster could be averted by a peace offer which would be so 
attractive to Signor Mussolini as to incline him to close with it rather 
than take the risk—such as it might be—of fighting to a finish in 
order to secure a totalitarian triumph. Sir Samuel Hoare’s opinion 
was based on three grounds: first, the excellence of the Italian staff- 
work and organization behind the front; second, the professional 
reputation of Marshal Badoglio and, third, the failure of Abyssinia 
to obtain adequate supplies of munitions from abroad, even after 
the removal of the embargo on the part of all but two of the sanction¬ 
taking states members of the League.^ In regard to the state of Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s health, it must be mentioned that his appointment 
with Monsieur Laval for the 7th December had been an afterthought; 

^ Marshal Badoglio’s brains were at work, from the beginning, on the 
Italian plan of campaign, though the Marshal did not take over the command 
in East Africa from General de Bono till the 28th November (see p. 386, 
below); and Sir Samuel Hoare knew that, in the opinion of the French General 
Staff, Badoglio was the best soldier alive in Europe. 

* For the circumstances of the removal of the previous embargo on the 
export of arms to Abyssinia, see pp. 223-4, above. Thereafter, the United 
Kingdom Government appear to have given private British armament firms 
every encouragement to do business with the Ethiopian Government. The 
armament manufacturers held back, however, because they were sceptical 
about the likelihood of their obtaining payment; and, in the event, the amount 
of the war materials that found their way into Abyssinia via Berbera was 
negligible (see also p. 380, footnote 2, below). These facts throw a painful light 
upon the Abyssinian Government’s repeated requests for a League loan, and 
upon the rejection of these requests by the applicant’s fellow states members 
(see pp. 329, 344, 605«egg., below). 
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that the destination of his journey was not Paris at all, but a health 
resort in Switzerland, where he had arranged to take a holiday; and 
that he had not originally intended even to break his journey in Paris, 
and still less to transact any business there en route. 

This intended holiday was long overdue; for the rapid accentuation 
of the Italo-Abyssinian crisis during the summer had cheated the 
then newly appointed Foreign Secretary of the summer holiday which 
he had expected, and needed, after his acceptance of the Foreign 
Secretaryship on the 7th June. The truth was that Sir Samuel Hoare 
—after four strenuous months of piloting the Government of India 
Bill through its long and stormy passage—^had already become a sick 
man by the time when Mr. Baldwin proposed, and he himself agreed, 
that he should exchange the burden of the India Office for one that 
was even heavier. In falling in with this proposal Sir Samuel Hoare 
proved to have undertaken something beyond the limit of what his 
state of health would allow him to perform; and no doubt this was 
the original and cardinal error of judgment, on his part and on Mr. 
Baldwin’s, to which the fiasco of the 7th~8th December, 1935, was 
ultimately due. This error was repeated on a minor scale when, again 
at Mr. Baldwin’s request. Sir Samuel Hoare consented to walk into 
the Parisian spider’s parlour for an hour or two on his way to the Alps 
but though this final addition to his labours was the last straw which 
broke Sir Samuel’s back, it was merely the immediate occasion of his 
break-down, and not the ultimate cause. 

Having agreed once in London to interrupt his time-table in order 
to please Mr. Baldwin, Sir Samuel Hoare was induced after his arrival 
in Paris to prolong the break in order to please Monsieur Laval. ‘Sir 
Samuel Hoare had his first meeting with Monsieur Laval at 5.30 p.m.’ 
on the 7th December, ‘almost immediately after his arrival. With 
him were Sir Robert Vansittart, Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Sir George Clerk, the British Ambassador, 
and Mr. Peterson. Monsieur Laval was assisted by Monsieur Alexis 
Leger, Secretaire-General of the Quai d’Orsay, Monsieur Rochat, his 
chef-de-cabinet, and Monsieur de St. Quentin. Both Monsieur Laval 
and Sir Samuel had previously received despatches from the respec¬ 
tive Ambassadors in Rome, and Monsieur Laval had seen Signor 
Cerruti, the Italian Ambassador, earlier in the day. Furthermore, a 
report of Signor Mussolini’s speech in the Italian Chamber had arrived 
before the meeting began. The discussions lasted for close on two 

^ ‘ 1 was pressed on all sides to go, and 1 was pressed in such a way as to 
make refusal impossible.’—Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons at 
Westminster on the 19th December, 1936. 
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and a half hours. They were followed by an official statement record¬ 
ing a complete agreement between the two countries to pursue a 
policy of “close collaboration”. Having . . . reached agreement on 
this point, both statesmen decided to waste no time in putting the 
theory of collaboration into practice. Sir Samuel, putting the impor¬ 
tance of the occasion before considerations of personal health, there¬ 
fore decided to put off his departure for twenty-four hours—^an act 
of abnegation which . . . earned him the warmest praise from the 
French press. The two statesmen, again accompanied by their advisers, 
resumed their discussion at 10.15’ on the morning of the 8th, ‘and, 
with a brief interval for luncheon, which they had together at the 
Quai d’Orsay, worked until about 6.30 that evening_The conversa¬ 

tions, both in scope and in depth, were unusually thorough.’^ The 
all-day meeting on the 8th was a consequence of the outcome of the 
encounter on the 7th. On the 7th Monsieur Laval had at once turned 
his heavy artillery upon his English visitor and had bombarded him 
into an unconditional surrender. On the 8th Sir Samuel Hoare was 
already doing hard labour under duress for the PVench host who— 
in defiance of the laws of hospitality—had made his English visitor 
the captive of his bow and spear. 

Monsieur Laval’s opening shot on the 7th seems to have been an 
abrupt announcement that, at the interview which he had had earlier 
in the day—before Sir Samuel Hoare’s arrival in Paris—with the 
Italian Ambassador,^ Signor Cerruti had intimated to him that, if on 
the 12th December the Committee of Eighteen were to recommend 
the imposition of the oil sanction, Signor Mussolini would retort by 
launching an attack on the British Fleet in the Mediterranean. His 
second shot seems to have been a warning that as long a time as a 
fortnight might elapse, after the outbreak of hostilities, before the 
French Fleet would be ready to implement Monsieur Laval’s pledge 
of the 18th October^ that, if the contingency now in question were 
to arise, France would come to Great Britain’s assistance with 
her armed forces; and he is reported also to have reminded^ Sir 

^ The Timesf 9th December, 1935. * See p. 291, above. 

* See p. 267, footnote 2, above, for the British Government’s belief that the 
order of magnitiide of the time-lag would be very much greater than that— 
in fact, not a fortnight but an aeon. 

^ ‘Keminded’ is presumably the right word, rather than ‘informed’; for 
whatever IVIonsieur Laval may have said to Sir Samuel Hoare in Paris on the 
7th December about the technical aspect of Franco-British naval co-operation 
in the event of an Italian attack, it can hardly have been news to the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who must have been informed of the 
results of the conversations between French and British naval experts which 
had already been held in London and which had been opened as early as the 
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Samuel Hoare that the French naval ports and dockyards in the 
Mediterranean had not the capacity for harbouring the largest of the 
British Navy’s capital ships. These two shots seem to have gone home 
with such effect as to spare Monsieur Laval the necessity of unmask¬ 
ing two other batteries which he still had in reserve. Apparently he 
did not have to tell Sir Samuel Hoare in so many words that, if the 
British delegate at Geneva on the 12th did propose the imposition of 
the oil sanction, the French delegate would vote against the resolu¬ 
tion ; and, a fortiori, he did not have to tell him that, if Great Britain 
then proceeded to impose the oil sanction on her own account (as she 
was undoubtedly entitled to do^ under Article 16 of the Covenant) 
without French assent or participation, France would withhold her 
armed support from Great Britain (as she would perhaps have been 
entitled in these circumstances to withhold it, according to the terms 
of Monsieur Laval’s pledge on the 18th October, though not accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the Covenant) if such British action were answered, 
on Italy’s part, by an armed attack on the British Fleet.^ Without 
these further salvos, the Frenchman’s first two shots had been enough 
to make the British statesman strike his flag.^ 

30tli October (see p. 266, above). Points such as those raised by Monsieur Laval 
on the 7th December must have been exactly the sort of thing that the experts 
had discussed, so tliat it is not easy to see how Monsieui* Laval can have had 
any unpleasant surprises up his sleeve, to spring upon Sir Samuel Hoare, in 
tliis matter of naval technique. 

^ The individual right of every state member of the League of Nations 
to decide for its own part, after the 12th December, to apply the oil sanction, 
was implicit in the fact that the oil sanction was merely one, already belated, 
instalment of the pledge, contained in Article 16 of the Covenant, immediately 
to break oil all economic relations with a Covenant-breaking state upon find¬ 
ing that a breach of the Covenant had been committed. The British—and 
likewise the French—Government had found Italy guilty of a breach of the 
Covenant when they gave their vote in that sense at the meeting of the League 
Council on the 7th October, 1935 (see p. 206, above). 

® So far from this. Monsieur Laval, according to his own account, given in 
the Chamber in Paris on the 27th December, 1935, actually confirmed to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, at the meeting of the 7th-8th December, the French pledge of 
the 18th October. 

* The considerations which moved Sir Samuel Hoare to capitulate on this 
occasion were afterwards put on record by the ci-devant Foreign Secretary in 
the following terms in his apologia of the* 19th December, 1935, in the House 
of Commons at Westminster: 

It was in an atmosphere of threatened war that the conversations began, 
and it was in an atmosphere in which the majority of the member states— 
indeed I would say the totality of the member states—appeared to be 
opposed to military action. It was a moment of great urgency. Within five 
days the question of the oil embargo was to come up at Geneva, and I did not 
feel myself justified in proposing any postponement of the embargo, unless 
it could be shown to the League that negotiations had actually started. It 
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The rapidity and ease with which this diplomatic victory of the 
7th December had been won must have been welcomed by Monsieur 
Laval with a discreet sigh of relief; for the two missiles which he had 
discharged—^the Italian threat to attack the British Fleet and the 
French warning of a possible delay on the French side in coming to 
Great Britain’s assistance—^were both of them such as could, if neces¬ 
sary, be exhibited in public without much embarrassment to France, 
whereas it would have been extremely embarrassing for her if Mon¬ 
sieur Laval had placed Sir Samuel Hoare in a position to tell the 
World that his French colleague had sought to put diplomatic pres¬ 
sure upon him by a threat that France would desert Great Britain if 
the latter Power persisted in carrying out obligations under the 
Covenant to which both Powers were equally pledged. Such an ex¬ 
posure would have shown France up in such an invidious light that 
it is difficult to understand why Sir Samuel Hoare did not insist on 
drawing the rest of Monsieur Laval’s fire and thereby unmasking 
French batteries which were moimted with weapons abhorrent to the 
usages of polite diplomatic warfare. It lay in Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
power to confront Monsieur Laval with two successive disagreeable 
choices: first, the choice between participating in the imposition of the 
oil sanction or else openly voting against it at Geneva on the 12th 
December; and, second, the choice between fulfilling his covenanted 
obligation to come to the armed assistance of Great Britain if Italy 
attacked her for implementing Article 16 of the Covenant, or else 
openly notifying Signor Mussolini in advance that, if he now attacked 
the British Fleet, he need no longer have any fear of bringing France 
into the lists on Great Britain’s side. Monsieur Laval’s previous con¬ 
duct suggests that, if he had been confronted with these choices, he 
would have flinched from openly repudiating the Covenant and openly 
breaking with Great Britain, and would have chosen, as the less un¬ 
pleasant alternative of the two, to go on collaborating with Great 
Britain—^in continuation of the course which, however reluctantly, 
he had actually been taking so far—^in applying the Covenant against 
Italy, even if this meant that France must take her part in giving a 
new, and sharper, twist to the sanctions screw. As it turned out, 
however. Sir Samuel Hoare inexplicably forbore to pursue the tactics 

was a moment when, while most member states had taken a part in the 
economic sanctions, no member state except ourselves had taken any 
military precautions. Lastly, it was a moment when it seemed to me that 
Anglo-French co-operation was essential if there was to be no breach at 
Geneva and if the sanctions when functioning were not to be destroyed. 
For two days Monsieur Laval and 1 discussed the basis of a possible 
negotiation. 
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which would thus, in all probability, have compelled his French 
diplomatic adversary to cease fire and to come to heel. At the second 
shot he capitulated—and this so abjectly that, so far from forcing 
Monsieur Laval to show his disreputable hand. Sir Samuel Hoare 
prolonged his own stay in Paris for another twenty-four hours in 
order to collaborate with his conqueror in working out a plan which 
—^if successfully put into operation—^would enable Monsieur Laval to 
gather in the harvest of his victory over Sir Samuel Hoare without 
ever being compelled to reveal in public the odious role which, in 
the name of France, he was playing behind the scenes. 

At their second meeting—^the all-day meeting on the 8th December 
—the French and British statesmen took the St. Quentin—Peterson 
Plan and turned it into the Laval—Hoare Plan, not by striking a 
compromise between the respective proposals of the French and the 
British expert, but by revising it on terms which, while introducing 
one new feature that was to Abyssinia’s advantage, were neverthe¬ 
less, on the balance, still more indulgent to Italian appetites than 
the utmost length to which Monsieur de St. Quentin himself had 
ventured to go. The plan, as the experts had drafted it, was already 
a proposal for awarding the Covenant-breaker a bonus on account 
of his breach of his covenanted word. As the statesmen now im¬ 
proved upon their subordinates’ work, the bonus was enlarged to 
a size at which Monsieur Laval believed—^and in this matter he 
had every opportunity of being well informed—that the bribe would 
be acceptable to Signor Mussolini. 

The plan, as it thus emerged from the hands of MM. Laval and 
Hoare at the end of their meeting on the 8th December, consisted of 
two parts: first, a proposal for cutting three slices oflE the extremities 
of the Ethiopian Empire and giving these to Italy outright; and, 
second, a proposal for cutting oft an additional slice—much larger 
than all the others put together—and giving this, too, to Italy in fact 
though not in form.^ Both proposals were given euphemistic cross¬ 
headings. The first was diplomatically entitled ‘Exchange of Terri¬ 
tories’, the second ‘Zone of Economic Expansion and Settlement’. 
The text of the first proposal in the plan ran as follows: 

(a) Tigre .—Cession to Italy of eastern Tigre approximately limited 
on the south by the River Gheva and on the west by a line running from 
north to south passing between Axum (on the Ethiopian side) and 
Adowa (on the Italian side).^ 

^ The French had originally proposed that, after certain Abyssinian terri¬ 
tories had been given to Italy outright in full sovereignty, the whole of the rest 
of Abyssinia should also be given her to administer under a mandate. 

‘ The French had originsdly proposed that the whole of Tigre should be 
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(b) Rectification of Frontiers between the Danakil Country and Eritrea 
leaving to the south of the boundary line Aussa and the extent of 
Eritrean territory necessary to give Ethiopia an outlet to the sea to be 
defined below. 

(c) Rectification of Frontiers between the Ogaden and Italian Somaliland. 
—Starting from the trijunction point between the frontiers of Ethiopia, 
Kenya and Italian Somaliland the new Italo-Ethiopian frontier would 
follow' a general north-easterly direction cutting the Oueb Shebeli at 
Iddidolo, leaving Gorahei to the east, Warandab to the west and meeting 
the frontier of British Somaliland where it intersects the 45th meridian. 

The rights of the tribes of British Somaliland to the use of grazing 
areas and wells situated in the territories granted to Italy by this de¬ 
limitation should be guaranteed. 

(d) .Kthiopia will receive an outlet to the sea with full sovereign 
rights. It seems that this outlet should be formed preferably by the 
cession, to winch Italy w ould agree, of the port of Assab and of a strip 
of territory giving access to this port along the frontier of French 
Somaliland. 

The United Kingdom and French Governments will endeavour to 
obtain from the Flthiopian Government guarantees for the fulfilment 
of the obligations which devolve upon them regarding slavery and arms 
traffic in the territories acquired by them.^ 

It may be observed that this was a proposal for allowing Italy to 
annex all the Ethiopian territory which she had actually occupied up 
to date^ by force of arms in her Covenant-breaking war of aggression, 
with the sole exception of the holy city of Axum. It may also be 
observed that, while two of the three slices of Ethiopian territory in 
which Italy’s unlawful occupation was thus to be legitimized retro¬ 
spectively were non-Amharan territories, the Tigrean slice was an 
integral and ancient part of the Amharan people’s homeland, so that 
Italy had no claim to it even on the formula, which had been invented 
by the Italians themselves, that a distinction ought to be drawn 
between the Amharan core of the Ethiopian Empire and its non- 
Amharan fringes, and that Italy ought to be encouraged to execute 
her ‘historic mission’, and fulfil her ‘manifest destiny’, by ‘liberat¬ 
ing’ the fringes while leaving the Amharan core to stew in its own 
jus barbaricum. In the third place it may be observed that, taken 
together, the three slices of Ethiopian territory which Italy was thus 
to acquire outright, in virtue of a predatory act of conquest, were so 
much more extensive and more populous than the strip of Eritrea 
which Italy was to be asked to cede to Abyssinia that the official 

ceded to Italy. The exclusion of Axum from the territory which was to be 
ceded was a British amendment—the purpose of which was to save for 
Abyssinia the holy city of the Monophysite Church in Ethiopia.—A. J. T. 

^ Text as in British White Paper Cmd. 5044 of 1935, pp. 14-15. 

* See section (xii) below. 
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description of the proposed transaction as an ‘exchange of territory’ 
was farcical. Finally, if the authors of the plan sought to argue that 
the value of this strip for Abyssinia could not be measured in terms 
of square kilometres or cubic souls, since the acquisition of it would 
give her the inestimable boon of a direct access to the sea across 
territory of her own,^ it could be pointed out in reply that Abyssinia 
was being asked to pay a price for the proposed Asab corridor which 
she might well regard as excessive—however high the Anglo-French 

^ Apart from the consideration of the price—in the shape of an enlargement 
of tlie ‘zone of economic, expansion and settlement reserved to Italy’ in the 
Soutli—which Abyssinia was to be required to pay for the proposed Asab 
corridor, the question was raised whether the intrinsic value of the corridor 
itself might not turn out to be reduced almost to zero by a condition governing 
the proposal, which was not mentioned in so many words but which was, per¬ 
haps, nevertheless implicit. The decree of the 9th March, 1894, by which the 
Emperor Menelik had granted the concession for the construction of the 
Djibouti-Addis Ababa Railway, had provided that no other company should 
be authorized to construct rival lines, whether from the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean into Abyssinia or from Abyssinia to the White Nile (see VEurope 
Nouvelle, 12th January, 1929, pp. 54-5); and, on the face of it, it would seem 
that the terms of this decree would have inhibited Menelik’s successor Haile 
Selassie from turning the proi)osed Asab corridor to account by budding a 
railway through it to connect the new Ethiopian port with its hinterland. 
Indeed, according to a despatch of the 15th December, 1935, from the corre¬ 
spondent of The Times in Paris, it was believed in that city that, if the Emperor 
liad accepted the prox)osed ‘exchange’ as a basis for peace negotiations, he was 
to have been told at a later stage—that is, as soon as he was judged to have 
committed himself too deeply to draw back—that he was legally debarred 
from using the Asab corridor as anything but ‘a corridor for camels’. This 
was the title of a leading article on the subject which appeared in The Times 
on the 16th December in the same issue as the despatch of the 15th from Paris; 
and this brilliant stroke of the journalist’s pen actually played a perceptible 
part in bringing the Laval-Iloarc Plan to the ground. In British official circles, 
it was submitted that both the despatch and the article were written under a 
misapi)rehension. It was admitted that the terms of the decree of the 9th 
March, 1894, would have come into play if Abyssinia had acquired a corridor 
to the sea, not at Asab in the Italian colony of Eritrea, but at Zcila, in British 
Somaliland, in execution of the British proposal which had been made to, 
and rejected, by Signor Mussolini on the occasion of Mr. Eden’s visit to Rome 
on the 24th-26th June, 1935 (see p. 160, above). It was asserted, how¬ 
ever, that, in the Laval-Hoare conversations of the 7th-8th December, 1935, 
it was exiuessly stipulated on the British side, and agreed on the French side, 
that if, as a result of the Laval-Hoare Plan’s proving acceptable, Abyssinia 
were to acquire a corridor to the sea not at Zeila but at Asab, then the Emperor 
should not be restricted to making use of it as a corridor for camels, but should 
be free to build a railway from Asab into the interior if he chose. 

‘Let me make it quite clear’, said Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of Com¬ 
mons at Westminster on the 19th December, 1935, ‘that the proposal was for 
an effective outlet, with a wide corridor in full sovereignty for Abyssinia, at 
Asab, and no stipulation was discussed concerning any restriction upon it as 
to the building of a railway. The Zeila alternative was only included as an 
alternative if both sides preferred it.’ 
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valuation of the Asab corridor might be. For it was in consideration 
of this particular proposal—whichhad not figured in the St. Quentin- 
Peterson Plan, but had been brought up for the first time at the 
conversations on the 7th-8th December—that Sir Samuel Hoare 
accepted Monsieur Laval’s proposal that the ‘zone of economic 
expansion and settlement reserved to Italy’ on Ethiopian soil should 
be still broader than the area that had been suggested by Monsieur 
de St. Quentin. 

The second proposal in the plan was for ‘the formation in Southern 
Ethiopia of a zone of economic expansion and settlement reserved 
to Italy ’; and this proposal was set out in the following text: 

The limits of this zone would be: on the east, the rectified frontier 
between Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland; on the north, the 8th parallel; 
on the west, the 35th meridian; on the south, the frontier between 
Ethiopia and Kenya. 

Within this zone, which would form an integral part of Ethiopia, 
Italy would enjoy exclusive economic rights which might be administered 
by a privileged company or by any other like organization, to which 
would be recognized—subject to the acquired rights of natives and 
foreigners—the right of ownership of unoccupied territories, the mono¬ 
poly of the exploitation of mines, forests, &c. This organization would 
be obhged to contribute to the economic equipment of the country, and 
to devote a portion of its revenues to expenditure of a social character 
for the benefit of the native population. 

The control of the Ethiopian administration in the zone would bo 
exercised, under the sovereignty of the Emperor, by the services of the 
scheme of assistance drawn up by the League of Nations [and already 
accepted by the Emperor as extending over the w hole area of Abyssinian 
administration].^ Italy would take a preponderating, but not an exclu¬ 
sive, share in these services, w^hich would be under the direct control of 
one of the principal advisers attached to the Central Government. The 
principal adviser in question, who might be of Italian nationality, w^ould 
be the assistant, for the affairs in question, of the Chief Adviser delegated 
by the League of Nations to assist the Emperor. The Chief Adviser 
would not be a subject of one of the Powers bordering on Ethiopia. 

The services of the scheme of assistance, in the capital as well as in 
the reserved zone, would regard it as one of their essential duties to 
ensure the safety of Italian subjects and the free development of their 
enterprises. 

The Government of the United Kingdom and the French Government 
will willingly endeavour to ensure that this organization, the details 
of which must be elaborated by the League of Nations, fully safeguards 
the interests of Italy in this region.^ 

^ These words appear only in the text communicated to the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, and not in the corresponding text communicated to Signor Mussolini. 
Otherwise the two texts are identical.—^A. J. T. 

* Omd. 5044 of 1935. pp. 15-16. 
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Any reader of this text who was acquainted with the history of 
modern Western ‘imperialism’ could perceive that ‘economic expan¬ 
sion and settlement’, on the terms here proposed, meant ultimate 
political dominion. A large part—^perhaps actually the major portion 
—of the existing colonial empires of the European Powers and of their 
imitator Japan had been acquired under a similar pretence that the 
beast of prey was not devouring his prey when he was devouring it. 
The hypocritical formula was a sop to the conscience of idealists 
which the empire-builders had found, by experience, that it was worth 
their while to serve up, since the hypocrisy distinctly eased the pro¬ 
cess of acquisition, without seriously retarding it. * In the case in 
point, Signor Mussolini might be the more readily disposed to acquire 
the southern half of the Ethiopian Empire by this roundabout and 
gradual method because on the one hand he had not yet succeeded 
in conquering the broad territories, thus offered to him, by force of 
arms, while, for his special purpose, they were particularly desirable 
because they largely consisted of fertile temperate highlands—^in 
contrast to the sterile torrid deserts that composed two out of the 
three slices that the first proposal in the plan was offering to him 
outright.^ 

The temptingness of the second proposal was enhanced by the 
unexpected extent of the territory, possibly suitable for Italian settle¬ 
ment, that was offered to Signor Mussolini in the amended form in 
which the proposal emerged, on the 8th December, from the hands 
of Sir Samuel Hoare and Monsieur Laval. It has been mentioned 
above^ that Mr. Peterson had tentatively set the western limit of 
this zone along longitude 40° east of Greenwich, while Monsieur de 
St. Quentin had tentatively advanced it to the line of longitude 38°. 
For the experts’ two principals, the line of least resistance would have 
been to split the difference by compromising upon longitude 39°; and 
this is what ordinary diplomatists, in their everyday mood, would 
have been inclined to do. On the 8th December, however, Sir Samuel 
Hoare was inspired by Monsieur Laval to join him in making a special 
effort to secure peace in East Africa (and so perhaps become better 

^ Sir Samuel Hoare argued—in his speech of the 19th December in the House 
of Commons at Westminster—that ‘in no sense was the area to be a trans¬ 
ferred territory*. His advocacy of this thesis will perhaps not be found alto¬ 
gether convincing; but in describing the social conditions then prevailing in 
the territory he was on stronger ground: 

This area is non-Amharic. It represents comparatively recent conquest 
by Abyssinia; it is sparsely populated, slave raiding has devastated it in 
some parts, while slave ownership is prevalent over the whole area, as indeed 
over the whole country. 

® See p. 289, above. 
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prepared against war in Europe) by giving satisfaction to Signor 
Mussolini. As an offset to the Asab corridor,^ the two statesmen 
agreed to extend the zone as far west as the line of longitude 35°, 
along which the Abyssinian plateau descended to the level of the 
Sudanese lowlands! 

Having thus agi'eed upon terms which would be acceptable to 
Signor Mussohni in Monsieur Laval’s belief, the British and French 
Foreign Ministers further agreed, at the same sitting, that—as far 
as this lay with them to decide—^the plan should be communicated 
forthwith to the two belhgerents; that they should both be urged to 
accept it; and that the project of imposing the oil sanction should be 
held in suspense pending the outcome of this fresh attempt at a 
settlement by ‘conciliation’. It will be seen that this agreed course 
of action meant rewarding the aggressor, for accepting a bonus with 
which he was expected to be content, by offering him, in return, a 
release from the menace of the imminent application of a sanction 
which he was known to dread, whereas the victim of aggression was 
to be faced with a demand for sacrifices, which must ex hypothesi be 
as grievous to him as they were acceptable to his assailant, under 
threat that, if he demurred, he would be penalized by being denied 
any further help from his fellow members of the League who were 
pledged, under the Covenant, not merely to save him alive from 
the aggressor’s jaws, but actually to preserve for him his territorial 
integrity! 

The twin creators of this plan for handing over to Italy about half 
of the territory of Abyssinia had w^orked with such a will that they 
had ended their labours by 6.30 p.m. on the second day; and, when 
they saw everything that they had made, they asked the World, in 
a communique pubhshed that same evening, to believe that the result 
was very good. 

Animated by the same spirit of conciliation, and inspired by close 
Franco-British friendship, we have in the course of our long conversa¬ 
tions of to-day and yesterday sought the formulas which might serve 
as a basis for a friendly settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 

^ Formally, the proposed cession of the Asab corridor to Abyssinia by Italy 
was presented, in the text of the plan, as the consideration which Abyssinia 
was to receive in exchange for the cession of Abyssinian territories to Italy 
in Tigre, the Danakil country and the Ogaden. Actually, the bargain struck 
between Sir Samuel Hoare and Monsieur Laval was that, in consideration of 
Monsieur Laval’s accepting Sir Samuel Hoare’s proposal for an Asab corridor 
for Abyssinia, Sir Samuel Hoare should consent to a westward displacement 
of the western boundary of the ‘zone of economic expansion and settlement 
reserved to Italy’ from Mr. Peterson’s longitude 40° beyond Monsieur de 
St. Quentin’s longitude 38° to Monsieur Laval’s longitude 35°. 
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There could be no question at present of publishing these formulas. 
The British Government has not yet been informed of them; and, once 
its agreement has been received, it will be necessary to submit them 
to the consideration of the interested Governments and to the decision of 
the League of Nations. 

We have worked together with the same anxiety to reach as rapidly 
as possible a pacific and honourable solution. We are both satisfied 
with the results which we have reached. 

It remained for the two Foreign Ministers to do what lay in their 
power in order to put into operation the plan which they had thus 
worked out together and for which they had both already assumed 
a personal responsibility. For Monsieur Laval, wht) was his own 
Prime Minister, this was a simple matter of letting his right 
hand know what his left hand had been doing. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
on the other hand, was not in a position to commit the Government 
of the United Kingdom without having secured for the plan the 
approval of Mr. Baldwin and of his other colleagues in the Cabinet 
at Westminster. Accordingly Mr. Peterson left Paris for London 
that evening with the text of the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan, and an 
account of the proceedings out of which it had arisen, in his despatch 
box ; and, pending a decision on the British Government’s part, MM. 
Hoare and Laval asked the British newspaper correspondents in Paris 
and the Parisian press respecitively to refrain from publishing any in¬ 
formation or even conjectures about what the plan might be. Having 
thus despatched by hand, ahve and ticking, a bomb addressed to 
Westminster and marked ‘to be placed under the Treasury 
Bench’, Sir Samuel Hoare rested at last from all his work which he 
had made, and caught—^just twenty-four hours later than he had 
intended—^the 10 p.m. train from Paris for the Engadine, where he 
fondly expected to enjoy a sabbath calm. But Monsieur Laval did 
not rest; and by the time when the despatches carried by Mr. Peterson 
had reached Mr. Baldwin’s hands on the morning of the 9th, an ample 
and accurate account of the plan had been published in at least two 
French newspapers. Sir Samuel’s plea for silence had indeed, in French 
ears, been a positive incitement to give the plan publicity; for, when 
once its contents were a matter of public knowledge, it would be 
difficult for the British Prime Minister to reject what his Foreign 
Secretary had accepted and had drafted and had recommended, with¬ 
out disavowing the man in the act of disapproving the measure. And 
on the 9th December Mr. Baldwin did find this just as difficult as had 
been calculated by sharp French wits. 

Upon receiving his confidential copy of the plan at breakfast-time 
on the morning of the 9th, and learning, almost in the same breath, 
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that the contents had already been divulged to the World, Mr. 
Baldwin at once called a Cabinet meeting, which was duly held on 
the same day at 6 p.m. The proposed terms appear to have astonished 
and disturbed the Prime Minister’s colleagues no less than the Prime 
Minister himself, and the Cabinet was reported to have been sharply 
divided between a minority, led by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, which 
was in favour of rejecting the plan at whatever private cost to its 
English author, on the ground that the plan was contrary to the 
public interest, and a majority, led by Mr. Baldwin, which held that 
the Cabinet’s overriding duty was to line up in support of a sick and 
absent colleague. From the 9th to the 18th December, this ‘respect 
to persons’^ determined the British Government’s policy, until 
Ministers were swept off their feet by a swiftly mounting tide of public 
indignation. The movement of public opinion in Great Britain has 
been dealt with elsewhere;^ in this place it remains to record the 
proceedings in the Parliament at Westminster and the line which 
was taken by the Government. 

As a result of the publication of the terms of the Laval-Hoare Plan 
in the French press on the 9th, the plan was discussed in the House 
of Commons at Westminster on the 10th—first at question-time and 
then in a debate for which an opportunity had been provided by the 
fortuitous operation of the traditional English parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure.® In answer to questions, Mr. Baldwin stated that ‘ no suggested 
basis’ had ‘at present been submitted for the views of either Italy 
or Abyssinia’, and that ‘it would clearly be premature to make a 
statement on the subject at present’. He added that while he had 
not, himself, examined the press reports, he had been told by those 
who had studied both these and the authentic text that there were 
considerable differences in matters of substance. In liis attempts to 
hold his questioners at bay Mr. Baldwin betrayed an embarrassment 
which was likewise shown in the subsequent debate by Mr. Eden, 
who followed Mr. Baldwin in declaring that there were ‘important in¬ 
accuracies ’ in the press reports, while at the same time he sought to 
defend the authentic plan, by anticipation, on the plea that it was 
covered by the ‘ moral mandate ’ which had been offered to MM. Laval 
and Hoare by Monsieur van Zeeland.^ By this time the loudness of 
the ticking of the bomb which had been deposited under their bench 
through the action of an absent colleague was getting on Ministers’ 

^ James ii. 1~9; Colossians iii. 25. 

* In section (ii) (e) above. 

* The House of Commons happened to be engaged in the debate on the 
Address to the Throne. 

* See pp. 286-7, above. 
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nerves, and a sensation was produced by the speech in which Mr. 
Baldwin replied, later in the day, to an announcement from a spokes¬ 
man of the Opposition, Mr. Pethick Lawrence, that the Opposition 
intended to vote against the Address to the Throne ‘ as the only means 
open to the Opposition of entering their protest against the terrible 
crime that seemed likely at the present juncture’. In reply to this, 
Mr. Baldwin said: 

I think we can take no exception to the last words w^hich fell from 
the honourable member. I think it is the only course open to those of 
the Opposition who desire to express dissent from the conduct of the 
Government. I shall speak for but a short time. I have seldom spoken 
with greater regret, for my lips are not yet unsealed. Were these troubles 
over t w^ould make a case—and I guarantee that not a man would go 
into the lobby against us. 

Before sitting down, the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom made 
a sharp, but perhaps not unjustified, reflection upon the outlook and 
temper of the electorate. 

An observation which I believe to be very true was made by Mr. 
Stephen. He said that a large number of voters at the General Election 
would support sanctions but did not wish for w^ar. (Cheers.) I do not 
believe there is any one in this country who wants it, but the people of 
this country are following with the keenest interest what is now taking 
place, and I do say this frankly—and I assure the House that there is no 
cynicism in it—we are learning and have learned a great deal in the last 
three months as to what is possible at present in the w orld and what is 
not. (Cheers.) 

In the course of the same speech Mr. Baldwin gently took Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence—‘a Fellow of my old college’—^to task for his 
‘suspicious nature ’, and he declared that he could assure the honour¬ 
able member that, as far as he (Mr. Baldwin) knew, no communica¬ 
tions of any kind had gone either to Addis Ababa or to Rome. At 
9.47 p.m., when Mr. Baldwin was giving this assurance, he was 
undoubtedly speaking the truth; yet, before Mr. Baldwin went to 
bed that night, telegrams, containing messages for transmission 
respectively to Signor Mussolini and to the Emperor Haile Selassie, 
had been despatched from the Foreign Office in Whitehall, in the 
name of the absent Secretary of State, to Sir Eric Drummond and to 
Sir Sidney Barton, while corresponding telegrams to the representa¬ 
tives of France at Rome and at Addis Ababa had been despatched 
from the Quai d’Orsay. 

This action had been preceded by negotiations in Paris which, after 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s departure for Switzerland, had been conducted 
on the British side by the Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, Sir Robert Vansittart. These negotiations appear to 
have been concerned, not with the substance of the plan, but with the 
procedure for launching it. Monsieur Laval is reported to have been 
in favour of submitting the plan to Signor Mussolini alone in the first 
instance, while the British negotiators held that it ought to be com¬ 
municated simultaneously to the Emperor of Abyssinia, at any rate, 
if not to the League of Nations. In the event, the communications 
were addressed to Rome and to Addis Ababa simultaneously; and 
the French and British Ambassadors duly handed the text of the 
plan to Signor Mussolini at 5 p.m. and 5.30 p.m., respectively, on the 
11th; but the corresponding demarche by the French and British 
Ministers at Addis Ababa was not made until the following day; and, 
at least on the British Government’s part,^ the respective approaches 
to the two parties were not made in identical terms. While Sir Eric 
Drummond was merely instructed to make, jointly with his French 
colleague, an ‘urgent communication’ to Signor Mussolini, Sir 
Sidney Barton was additionally instructed to make the correspond¬ 
ing urgent communication to the Emperor ‘in whatever manner you 
consider most suitable and expeditious’.^ Moreover, in the terms of 
the communication regarding the proposal for an ‘exchange of terri¬ 
tories ', it was set forth in both the British Government’s telegrams, 
in identical words, that ‘ the Governments of Great Britain and France 
agree to recommend to His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia the 
acceptance of the following exchanges of territory between Ethiopia 
and Italy’. The British Government did not think it w^orth while to 
tell the Emperor that they were making the same recommendation 
to the head of the Italian state; and, through this unsymmetrical 
identity of phrase, they were tacitly confessing that the so-called 
‘exchange ’ was in reahty a one-sided transaction (in which Abyssinia 
was being called upon to do the giving, and Italy invited to do the 
taking), no less than the undisguisably one-sided proposal for a ‘zone 
of economic expansion and settlement ’. The implication contained in 
these identities and differences of phrase was underlined—with an em¬ 
phasis that cleared up any possible ambiguity—^in a second telegram® 

^ Tlie texts of the notes despatched on this occasion by the French Govern¬ 
ment do not appear to have been made public. 

* Cmd. 5044 of 1935, pp. 13 and 16. 

® In the House of Commons at Westminster on the 19th December, 1935, 
Sir Samuel Hoare gave the following interpretation of what the intention of 
this telegram was: 

The telegram in no way meant that we wished to impose terms upon him, 
but we did feel, looking to the dangers of the future, that it was for the 
Emperor to think with responsibility and seriousness whether in his own 
interests it was better or not that he should favourably consider negotiations. 
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which was despatched to Sir Sidney Barton, on the heels of the first, 
that same evening: 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Sir S, Barton {Addis Ababa), 
(Telegram). London, 10th December, 1935. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

You should use your utmost influence to induce Emperor to give care¬ 
ful and favourable consideration to these proposals and on no account 
lightly to reject them. On the contrary, I feel sure that he will give 
further proof of his statesmanship by realizing the advantage of the 
opportunity of negotiation which they afford, and will avail himself 
thereof.^ 

This was the situation—as between France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Abyssinia—when the Committee of Eighteen reassembled at last 
on the 12th December under conditions which relieved Monsieur Laval 
of the need to find a pretext for a further postponement. In the 
meanwhile, on the 9th December, the President of the League Council 
had summoned the Council to meet in private session on the 17th.^ 
This unexpected convocation of the Council was officially stated to 
have been decided upon at the request of the chairman of the Council’s 
committee on the settlement of the 'Iraqi Assyrians but, though 
some business on this subject was actually transacted when the 
Council did meet, it was widely believed that the real purpose was to 
bring the Council into session in order that it might be asked to give 
the Laval-Hoare Plan its blessing in the event of Signor Mussolini’s 
acceptance of the plan having been secured in the interval. 

The proceedings of the Committee of Eighteen on the 12th Decem¬ 
ber were arranged on the pattern of those on the 2nd November— 
with Monsieur Laval playing his old part, Mr. Eden playing Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s, and the Polish delegate, Monsieur Komarnicki, 
replacing the Belgian delegate Monsieur van Zeeland. There was, 
however, a difference in the execution of the comedy which was as 
significant as it was conspicuous. Mr. Eden understudied his absent 
colleague in a pointedly left-handed fashion. 

After reviewing in his own terms the history of the Laval-Hoare 
Plan down to the Franco-British demarches at Rome and Addis 
Ababa, Monsieur Laval concluded: 

The Italian and Ethiopian Governments were informed yesterday of 
our suggestions. We propose to communicate them shortly to the Council 

^ Cmd, 6044 of 1936, p. 19. 

* The Council eventually met on the 18th (see p. 309, below). 

* For the history of the ‘Iraqi Assyrians, see the Survey for 1934, Part II, 
section (ii) (6) (3). 
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of the League.^ Our part will then have been played, and it will be for 
the League of Nations to settle what is to be done. We are confident at 
least that the League will appreciate the loyalty of the efforts, the only 
object of w^hich (let me repeat) has been to expedite, within the frame¬ 
work of the League, the settlement of a conflict the continuance of which 
weighs so heavily on the World. 

Mr. Eden then told the same tale in words which, while not formally 
conflicting with Monsieur Laval’s, were calculated—and no doubt 
deliberately calculated—^to imprint a very different impression upon 
the minds of his audience. 

Last November, as my colleagues will recall, when the Co-ordination 
Committee agreed upon certain sanctions which are now in force, at 
the same time it specifically approved all attempts to find a basis of 
discussion between the two parties to this dispute; and it particularly 
welcomed the suggestion that His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government should seek to find such a basis. We had no mandate from 
the Co-ordination Committee, and that Committee had no power to 
give us such a mandate, but my colleagues will remember that we had 
their unanimous goodwill in our task. What, therefore, the representa¬ 
tives of the United Kingdom and French Governments have been seeking 
to do in Paris w as to work out proposals that might be submitted to both 
sides, and upon which both sides might be willing to come together to 
open discussions here at Geneva. These conversations in Paris were 
begun with the approval of members of the League, and neither the 
French Government nor ourselves have, at any time, had any other in¬ 
tention than to bring the outcome of our work to the League for the 
League’s information and judgment. 

The proposals now put forward are neither definitive nor sacrosanct. 
They are suggestions which, it is hoped, may make possible the begin¬ 
ning of negotiations. If the League does not agree with these suggestions, 
we shall make no complaint ; indeed, we should cordially welcome any 
suggestions for their improvement. The policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment remains to-day what it has been since the dispute began. Any 
final settlement must be acceptable to the League, as well as to the two 
parties in conflict. 

In the circumstances, it seems to me that the best procedure to follow 
at the present time is to call together the Council at the earliest prac¬ 
ticable moment, in order that a full statement of the proposals should be 
made to it. It wdll be for that body to determine, as and when it sees 
fit, what course it would wdsh to pursue in the light of the situation 
thus created; and, in advance, I emphasize that, so far as His Majesty’s 
Government are concerned, we will not only readily accept the judg- 

^ ‘ It had been Monsieur Laval’s plan to have the Paris proposals submitted 
to the Committee of Five, which formulated the League plan which Italy 
rejected. But on his arrival at Geneva he encountered such strong opposition 
to this course, led by Turkey and Poland (who were members of the Committee), 
supported by Sehor de Madariaga (who was its chairman), that he abandoned 
it.’ {The Manchester Guardian, 13th December, 1935.) 
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ment of our colleagues, but we will continue to use our best efforts to 
further the two objectives which have been constantly before us in this 
dispute—^the restoration of peace and the maintenance of the authority 
of the League. 

Finally Monsieur Komarnicki proposed, with the conventional 
diplomatic circumlocution, that, pending the outcome of the Laval- 
Hoare Plan, all further consideration of the oil sanction on the com¬ 
mittee’s part should be once again deferred. 

While the statements of Monsieur Laval and Mr. Eden did not, at 
that stage of the committee’s work, affect the execution of the resolu¬ 
tions already taken, they imposed upon the members ah obligation to 
observe great discretion and not to do anything calculated to impinge 
upon the competence of any organ whose duty it was to take a decision 
on the substance of the question, and, in particular, the Council of the 
League. The activities of the committee, though from a strictly legal 
point of view they were independent of the action carried on by the 
regular organs of the League, were necessarily affected by political 
events, and particularly by events which were of such a character as to 
facilitate the attainment of the end which all must have in view—^namely, 
the restoration of peace. Being of the opinion, in accordance with the 
line of conduct from which the Polish Government had never diverged, 
that it was the right and the duty of the competent organs of the League 
to determine the significance of recent events, and to examine the situa¬ 
tion as a whole, Monsieur Komarnicki thought the committee should 
refrain from any measure which might have a political character, so long 
as the Council of the League had not been able to take a decision on the 
merits of the new proposals put forward by France and the United 
Kingdom. The adoption of any new measure by the Committee of 
Eighteen might prejudice the action which the Council, in virtue of its 
powers, would shortly have to take. 

The chairman of the Committee of Eighteen had no choice but to 
follow the Polish delegate’s cue. On the 13th, after the examination 
and adoption of the report of the Committee of Experts,^ Senhor de 
Vasconcellos proposed an adjournment in the following terms: 

The committee was not acquainted with the bases on which those 
negotiations were being pursued; but it knew that they would shortly be 
submitted to the Council. In those circumstances, the committee could 
hardly take any fresh decisions before knowing those proposals, the 
replies of the parties and the Council’s discussions, if it were not to run 
the risk of causing prejudice to the progress of negotiations or decisions 
which were represented as likely to lead to a rapid cessation of hostilities. 
He would summon the committee for the examination of the other 
questions on the agenda as soon as he possessed the necessary informa¬ 
tion, and in any case at an early date. 

After protests—^in which indignation was choked by impotence— 

^ See pp. 233-5, above. 
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from the Swedish and Mexican delegates, this proposal to adjourn 
was tacitly accepted. 

On the same date, the 13th December, the following letter was 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the League over the two signa¬ 
tures of Monsieur Laval and Mr. Eden: 

Since the failure of the efforts undertaken by the League of Nations to 
find a peaceful solution of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, the desire has 
been expressed on several occasions, both in the Council and the 
Assembly, to see the conflict brought to an end by an agreed settlement 
as soon as possible. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and France have worked 
out together, bearing in mind the deliberations of the Committee of 
Five, the bases of a settlement of this nature, and instructed their 
representatives at Rome and Addis Ababa on the 10th December to lay 
before the Italian and Ethiopian Governments certain suggestions in 
this sense. 

We have the honour to transmit to you herewith the text of this 
document, which we should be glad if you would commimicate to the 
members of the Council. We shall not fail to transmit to you, in the 
same way, the replies of the interested Governments as soon as they 
have been received. 

Before the Laval-Hoare Plan had thus been officially communicated 
to the Council of the League, it had virtually been rejected by the 
Abyssinian Government. On the 11th December the following state¬ 
ment had been issued by the Abyssinian Legation in Paris: 

Ethiopia has been the victim of an unjustified act of aggression which 
has been solemnly and unanimously condemned by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. In these conditions the Ethiopian Government are 
firmly resolved to set aside any proposals which, directly or indirectly, 
would offer a reward to the Italian aggressor; would disregard the funda¬ 
mental principles affirmed by the League Council and its committees 
as well as the Assembly, in particular the principle of Ethiopian terri¬ 
torial and political integrity; and would tend to put pressure on a weak 
nation to accept the domination of a powerful Government who have 
never ceased to declare that they will assure by force the triumph of 
their ambition, with, without, or against the League of Nations. 

On the 12th December the Abyssinian Legation in Paris trans¬ 
mitted to the Secretary-General of the League a declaration addressed 
by the Government at Addis Ababa to the President of the Assembly, 
the President of the Council and all the Members of the League. 
After announcing the reception of the Laval-Hoare Plan from the 
French and British Governments, and then rehearsing some of the 
pertinent facts in the international situation, the Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment’s declaration concluded; 

Before replying to this proposal, the Ethiopian Government urgently 
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asks that the Assembly of the League of Nations be convened im¬ 
mediately in order that, by a full and free public debate, conducted 
frankly in the face of the World, free from all pressure, direct or indirect, 
every member state should be able to express its opinion on the true 
practical significance of the proposals submitted to Ethiopia and on the 
general problem of the conditions which are indispensable if a settlement 
between the victim of a properly established act of aggression and the 
aggressor Government is not, in practice, to result in destroying the 
League of Nations by bringing final ruin upon the system of guaranteed 
collective security provided for by the Covenant. The Ethiopian Govern¬ 
ment, taught by cruel experience, declares itself firmly opposed to all 
secret negotiations. 

On the 13th the Secretary-General rephed to this Abyssinian 
request by informing the Abyssinian Government^ that he had im¬ 
mediately consulted the President of the Assembly and that the 
President considered it advisable, before taking a decision, to await 
the result of the deliberations of the Council, since the Council not 
only remained under the Covenant the organ to which the dispute 
had been duly submitted, but had also now been summoned to meet 
on the 18th in order to take cognizance of the Franco-British proposal. 
Thereafter, on the 18th December itself, the representative of Abys¬ 
sinia transmitted from his Government to the Secretary-General a 
further declaration^ in which both the terms of the Laval-Hoare 
Plan and the fashion in which it had been launched were subjected 
to a skilful and damaging criticism. A note in the same vein was 
subsequently addressed by the Abyssinian Government to the French 
and British Governments in reply to the communication which had 
been made on the 12th by the French and British Ministers at Addis 
Ababa. 

The Laval-Hoare Plan was thus stillborn; and when the Council 
duly met on the 18th December it found itself officiating, not at a 
christening, but at a funeral at which Mr. Eden openly made haste to 
bury Caesar, while Monsieur Laval damned his own child with faint 
praise. Mr. Eden’s speech to his fellow delegates on the Council on 
the 18th was a thinly disguised invitation to rescue the British Govern¬ 
ment from a false position in which they frankly regretted having 
placed themselves. 

It is no easy task which the two Governments undertook, and, so far 
as His Majesty’s Government is concerned, it had no illusion as to the 
difficulty. But . . ., with the good wishes of the [Co-ordination] Com¬ 
mittee, the two Governments made the attempt. Indeed, though it 
may well be maintained that it has proved to be, at the present juncture 

' Text of telegram in League of Nations Official Journal, January 1936, p. 42. 
* Text in op, cit,, pp. 42-7. 
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of events, an almost impossible task, it was proper that the attempt 
should be made, however invidious the task of those who had to make 
it. For that I make no apology. Even if this attempt is to be unsuccess¬ 
ful, the essential importance of conciliation remains, as the League has 
frequently recognized. The principle therefore was right, even if its 
application in this instance may not have availed. 

It must be emphasized that the Paris proposals which were put for¬ 
ward last week were not advanced as proposals to be insisted on in any 
event. They were advanced in order to ascertain what the views of the 
two parties and of the League might be upon them, and His Majesty’s 
Government recommended them only for this purpose. If, therefore, it 
transpires that these proposals which are now before you do not satisfy 
the essential condition of agreement by the two parties and by the League, 
His Majesty’s Government could not continue to recommend or support 
them. In its view, this particular attempt at conciliation could not then 
be regarded as having achieved its object, and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, for its part, would not wish to pursue it further. 

Monsieur Laval concentrated his efforts upon a half-hearted attempt 
to keep a breath of life astir in the body: 

We do not yet know how the parties will welcome our suggestions, and 
I suppose that, in the meantime, the Council itself will wish to avoid 
expressing an opinion. In any case, I think it my duty to state forth¬ 
with that, if this effort does not secure the consent of all the interested 
parties, the Council will not be relieved of its duty to explore every 
avenue and to allow no opportunity to escape with a view to bringing 
about an honourable and just solution of the present conflict, such as 
is required both by the interests of peace and by the spirit of the League 
of Nations. 

Monsieur Wolde Mariam (Ethiopia) pointed out the bearing of the 
Laval-Hoare Plan upon the prospects of the security of other countries 
besides his own: 

Is it consistent with the Covenant that the Covenant-breaking state 
should be begged, by the League of Nations, to be good enough to accept 
a large part of its victim’s territory, together with the effective control 
of the rest under the cloak of the League ? Is the victim of the aggression 
who has always scrupulously conformed to all the procedures of the 
Treaties and of the Covenant—as the Assembly has unanimously acknow¬ 
ledged—^to be invited by the League to submit to the aggressor and, in 
the interests of world peace, to abandon the defence of its independence 
and integrity against its powerful enemy, on the ground that the latter’s 
resolve to exterminate its victim is unshakable ? Is the victim to be 
placed under the implicit threat of abandonment by the League and to 
be deprived of all hope of succour ? Should not this problem, which is 
vital to the future of international relations between all peoples, what¬ 
ever their strength, their colour, or their race, be laid first of all before 
the League, and examined publicly there, in complete independence, 
under the eyes of the whole World ? 
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After this it only remained for the Council to shovel a few per¬ 
functory spadefuls of earth over the corpse, before meeting once more 
on the 19th to hear their President read the burial certificate: 

The members of the Council, excluding the representatives of the 
parties, held an exchange of views this morning. My colleagues have 
requested me to place the result before the Council this afternoon in the 
form of a resolution, which I will read: 

1. The Council thanks the representatives of France and of the United 
Kingdom for the communication which they have made to it concern¬ 
ing the suggestions which they have put before the two parties with a 
view to conciliation. 

2. In view of the preliminary character of these suggestions, a^ 
emphasized by the two Powers which took the initiative of putting them 
forward, the Council does not consider that it is called upon to express 
an opinion in regard to them at present. 

3. The Council instructs the Committee of Thirteen, bearing in 
mind the provisions of the Covenant, to examine the situation as a 
whole, as it may appear in the light of the information which the 
committee may procure. 

With the adoption of this resolution, which followed forthwith, the 
Laval-Hoare Peace Plan was oflBcially buried, as well as practically 
dead; and, for the French author of the plan, the shortness of its 
life must have been deeply disappointing. Yet Monsieur Laval could 
assuage his mortification with at least one consoling thought; for, 
from his point of view, the Peace Plan had lived and died not alto¬ 
gether in vain. Although it had not brought Signor Mussolini those 
gains at Abyssinia’s expense that might (so the French hoped) have 
coaxed the Romagnol war-lord into sounding the ‘cease fire’ in Africa 
in order to stand at the ‘ready’, once more, at France’s side in Europe, 
this diplomatic interlude had at least saved Monsieur Laval himself 
from having to make the doleful choice of giving mortal offence either 
to Italy by voting for the oil sanction or else to England by voting 
against it. The one positive consequence of the Laval-Hoare Plan— 
and it proved to be a result of far-reaching importance—^was the shelv¬ 
ing of the oil sanction for an indefinite time to come. On the after¬ 
noon of the 19th December the Committee of Eighteen met within 
three-quarters of an hour of the meeting of the Council in order to 
take note of the resolution which the Council had just adopted. After 
reading the Council’s resolution aloud to his colleagues, Senhor de 
VasconoeUos observed that ‘in consequence, the situation as it stood 
at the last meeting of the committee remained unchanged. The 
Committee of Experts would accordingly continue to follow the applica¬ 
tion of the sanctions in force, and the committee would no doubt 
desire him, as chairman, to remain in touch with the chairman of 
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the Committee of Thirteen with regard to the next meeting of the 
Committee of Eighteen The chairman’s proposal was adopted; and 
therewith the oil sanction once more receded to a dim and distant 
horizon. 

This was the end of the Laval-Hoare Plan at Geneva; its respective 
endings at Rome, London and Paris have still to be recorded. 

From the 11th December (the day on which the Peace Plan had 
been officially communicated to him)^ until the 18th, Signor Mussolini 
maintained a silence which was perhaps prompted at first by an 
anxiety not to appear to jump too eagerly at a chance of breaking 
off his African campaign, and afterwards by an even sharper 
anxiety not to appear to jump at all at a plan which so many other 
parties were now brusquely rejecting. This silence was broken on 
the 18th—^in a speech plainly signifying the rejection of the plan— 
at the inauguration of Pontinia, the third of the new townships 
which the Fascist regime had founded on lands reclaimed from the 
Pomptine Marshes: 

I wish to tell you that we will not send into the distant and barbarous 
lands the flower of our youth if we are not assured that it will be pro¬ 
tected by the tricolour of the Fatherland. I wish also to say that the 
Italian people—a people little known in the world, where there are still 
circulating the old commonplaces of a false literature—the Italian people, 
which draws its nourishment from the soil with hard daily labour, is 
capable of resisting a very long siege, especially when it is certain 
in the clearness and tranquillity of its conscience that right is on its 
side while wrong is on the side of that Europe which in present events 
is doing dishonour to itself. That war which we have begun on African 
soil is a war of civilization and liberation. It is the war of the people. 
The Italian people feels it as its own. It is the war of the poor, of the dis¬ 
inherited, of the proletariat. Against us is ranged the front of conserva¬ 
tism, of selfishness, and of hypocrisy. Against this front also we have 
engaged in our stem struggle, and we will carry it through to the end. 
A people of 44,000,000, not merely of inhabitants but also of souls, 
does not allow itself to be throttled and still less to be tricked with im¬ 
punity. Sure of this unanimous profound consent of all the Italian people 
—^men, women, and children, the whole nation living in its historic and 
eternal expression—sure of this consent, the regime will go straight 
ahead. It could not and does not wish to do otherwise. This is a trial 
in which we are all engaged from the first to the last, but it is a trial 
which is testing the virility of the Italian people. It is a test, my com¬ 
rades, from which we shall most certainly issue victorious. Time will 
be needed, but when a struggle has been engaged in, comrades, it is 
not so much time that counts, but the victory. 

The French Ambassador, the Count de Chambrun, who was present 
at the ceremony and listened to the speech, was reported to have 

^ See p. 304, above. 
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been so deeply upset to see the fragile structure that had been deftly 
erected by French diplomacy thus abruptly^ laid in ruins by a rever¬ 
berating Itahan blow that he took the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Signor Suvich, to task, there and then, in un¬ 
diplomatically vehement language. From his own point of view, on 
the other hand. Signor Mussolini had perhaps been just in time in 
rejecting the Franco-British proposals; for he could hardly have 
postured as rejecting them on his own initiative if he had waited to 
receive the report of the funeral orations on the plan which were being 
pronounced at Greneva that afternoon, or the news of Sir Samuel 
Hoare's resignation, which was announced that evening. 

At Rome at a later hour on the 18th December the Fascist Grand 
Council met and conveyed, through the Duce, a greeting to General 
de Bono in Tigre. On the night of the 21st-22nd, it met again and (in 
the words of the subsequent cmnmunique) ‘again examined the 
political situation determined after the repudiation by Great Britain 
of the Paris proposals which were due to the initiative of France— 
proposals which the Fascist Grand Council had submitted to an 
ample examination in the meeting of the 18th December’. At the 
meeting of the 20th-21st, the Council passed the following resolution: 

The Fascist Grand Council establishes that, in face of the confusion, 
and the contradictions in the conduct of the sanctionist countries, the 
Italian people remains unshakably agreed in the strongest defence of its 
right, offering, by the plebiscite of the gold, an imposing proof of its 
will to resistance and victory; 

Sends its trustful greeting to the soldiers and to the Blackshirts who 
are valorously fighting in East Afnca for the cause of civilization and for 
the supreme exigencies of the security and the future of the nation. 

Affirms that the action of Fascist Italy will continue, with inflexible 
decision, for the necessary attainment of the goals marked out by the 
Duce as the destiny of the Fatherland. 

In an interview with Monsieur Laval on the 23rd December, the 
Italian Ambassador in Paris was reported to have intimated that 
the Franco-British proposals would receive no official reply from the 
Italian Government; and they were treated as a thing of the past by 
Signor Mussolini himself at a Cabinet meeting in Rome on the 30th. 
These ‘provisional’ proposals, Signor Mussolini is reported to have 
told his colleagues on this occasion, were far from satisfying Italy’s 
minimum requirements—above aU, with regard to the security of 
Italian frontiers and Italian subjects. Accordingly, he said, the pro- 

^ The blow was abrupt, for Signor Mussolini’s intentions had remained a 
mystery down to the last moment. As lately as the 16th December the Italian 
Ambassador in London had called on Sir Eobert Yansittart to ask for the 
elucidation of certain points in the Franco-British proposals. 
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posala had been doomed to come to grief as soon as they were 
published, and long before the Fascist Grand Council could consider 
them. 

It remains to give some account of the parliamentary storms—^a 
major storm in London and a minor storm in Paris—^which both 
burst before the end of the calendar year after brewing up since 
the first divulgence of the nature of the plan in the French press on 
the 9th. 

In the House of Commons at Westminster the division at the close 
of the debate on the 10th December had resulted automatically in a 
majority for the Government. On the same day, however, Mr. 
Baldwin bowed to the feeling in the House by agreeing to allot time 
for a debate on the international crisis. The date fixed was the 19th 
December, and the interest and feeling that had been aroused were 
reflected in the number and the tenor of the motions that were 
tabled during the intervening days. That motions censuring the 
Government’s pohcy should be brought forward by the Labour and 
the Liberal Opposition was a matter of course; but the first critic 
in the field was a supporter of the Grovernment, Mr. Vyvyan Adams, 
who tabled a resolution, as early as the 11th December, in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

That this House will not assent to any settlement of the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute which ignores our international obligations under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations by granting the aggressor state 
greater concessions after its unprovoked aggression than could have 
been obtained by peaceful negotiations. 

It was significant that such a resolution should have been drafted 
by one of the Government’s own supporters in the Conservative 
Party’s ranks; it was perhaps still more significant that a private 
member who stood at the extreme left wing of his party should have 
secured a large and rapidly augmented array of Conservative backers, 
many of whom stood considerably further to the right than Mr. 
Adams himself and although Mr. Adams’s motion was actually with¬ 
drawn before the debate took place, the tabling of it had been not 
without effect, since its withdrawal secured the simultaneous with¬ 
drawal of at least two Conservative motions unreservedly supporting 
what the Government had done. Eventually the Labour Party motion 
of oensme was countered by a Conservative amendment which, while 
distinctly less severe than Mr. Adams’s resolution, represented perhaps 
the lowest measure of approbation that a Gk)vemment must obtain 
from its supporters in order to be able to remain in office. 

' See the list in The Times, 19th December, 1936. 
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The Labour motion ran as follows: 

That the terms put forward by his Majesty’s Government as a basis 
for an Italo-Abyssinian settlement reward the declared aggressor at the 
expense of the victim, destroy collective security, and conflict with the 
expressed will of the country and with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, to the support of which the honour of Great Britain is pledged; 
this House therefore demands that these terms be immediately repu¬ 
diated. 

The Conservative amendment was in the following terms: 

That this House, holding that any terms for settling the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute should be such as the League can accept, assures His 
Majesty’s Government of its full support in pursuing the foreign policy 
outlined in the Government manifesto and endorsed by the country at 
the recent General Election. 

The perturbation which the Government’s policy of endorsing the 
Laval-Hoare Plan had produced among the constituents of the 
Government’s supporters in the House of Commons has been recorded 
in another chapter and this perturbation, which was reflected not 
only in Mr. Adams’s motion but also in the substitute amendment to 
the Labour Party motion, induced Mr. Baldwin, on the eve of the 
debate, to turn left-about and sacrifice his Foreign Secretary after aU, 
instead of persisting in his previous decision to sacrifice the foreign policy 
on the strength of which he had so recently won a general election. 

The storm aroused by the publication of the terms of the plan must 
soon have convinced both Sir Samuel Hoare and his ministerial 
colleagues at Westminster that the Foreign Secretary ought to return 
forthwith from the Engadine to Chelsea; but misfortune dogged him; 
for, almost immediately after his arrival in the Swiss mountains, he 
broke his nose in skating on the ice; and though the accident was not 
serious in itself, it still further depressed the Foreign Secretary’s 
already low state of health, delayed his return journey,^ and kept him 
confined to his house after he had arrived in London on the 16th. 
Sir Samuel Hoare came home unrepentant; and at a Cabinet meeting 
which was held at No. 10 Downing Street on the morning of the 17th, 
his colleagues abode by their decision of the 9th December to support 
him.^ This determination was at once conveyed to the convalescent 

^ See section (ii) (e) above. 

^ Sir Samuel Hoare travelled back to London from Switzerland not only on 
bis own initiative but actually against doctor’s orders; for his nose had been 
broken in three places, and he had been forbidden to go out of doors. 

• From the 9th December to the 17th inclusive the Government’s policy 
seems to have been consistent; for on the 13th December Mr. Baldwin had 
shown little apparent disposition to satisfy a deputation of distinguished repre¬ 
sentatives of the League of Nations Union whom he received that morning. 
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Foreign Secretary by a deputation of the Cabinet consisting of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Eden and Mr. NeviUe Chamberlain; and it was 
apparently arrai^ed that on the 19th Sir Samuel Hoare should make 
a fighting speech from the Treasury Bench, and that the debate 
should be wound up by Mr. Baldwin. At the eleventh hour, however, 
the Prime Minister bent to the storm of pubhc indignation; the party 
in the Cabinet which had never whole-heartedly approved of Mr. 
Baldwin’s personal policy of ‘men not measures ’ at last won the day; 
and, after receiving further visits from Mr. Neville Chamberlain and 
Mr. Baldwin on the 18th, Sir Samuel Hoare placed his resignation in 
Mr. Baldwin’s hands that evening. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s resignation had a number of consequences, 
some public and others personal. In the first place, it advertised to 
the World, with a clarity that could not be mistaken, the fact that 
the people of the United Kingdom had repudiated the Peace Plan 
with which Sir Samuel Hoare had been induced to associate himself 
through the arts of Monsieur Laval. In the second place, the resigna¬ 
tion of the immediately responsible Minister assured—at the price of 
an imdisguised moral defeat—^the formal victory of the Government 
in the forthcoming debate in the House of Commons, and thereby 
eliminated any possibility that the Government as a whole might 
share Sir Samuel Hoare’s fate. The third consequence of Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s fall was in large measure to transfer the odium for the Laval- 
Hoare Plan—^as far as this odium had to fall on some British states¬ 
man’s shoulders—^from Sir Samuel Hoare himself to Mr. Baldwin. 

The ci-devant Foreign Secretary’s countrymen were quick to appre¬ 
ciate the fact that the fallen statesman was sincerely convinced of 
the virtue of the plan to which he had lent his name, now that he 
had held to this conviction at the cost of forfeiting his office. And 
the penalty which Sir Samuel Hoare thus paid no later than the 18th 
December went far to allay the animus which had been aroused against 
him by his apparent weakness of will and faultiness of judgment on 
the 7th and 8th. On the other hand, Mr. Baldwin purchased a pro¬ 
longation of his tenure of political power at the cost of a decline in 
personal repute which threatened to be as irretrievable as it was 
sharp. The censure that he had brought upon himself through his 
decision on the 9th to abandon a policy and default on an election pledge 
rather than dismiss a colleague was not appeased, but on the contrary 
was redoubled in intensity, by his recantation of this decision on 
the 18th. The decision of the 9th, however wrong-headed, might 
readily have been forgiven as the well-meaning blunder of a soft¬ 
hearted man who had been taken by surprise; the recantation of the 
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18th could only be read as a second exhibition of culpable weakness 
which was redeemed by no touch of personal loyalty and which 
afforded no guarantee that the Prime Minister had genuinely resumed 
his allegiance to the foreign policy on which he had won his recent 
general election. The doubt remained whether Mr. Baldwin had ever 
been sincere in hoisting the League of Nations flag at the Conserva¬ 
tive Party’s masthead. In the minds of many of his countrymen 
who differed from him in politics, Mr. Baldwin had hitherto typified 
the English character as it pleased the English to picture it to them¬ 
selves : the character of a man who might not be a genius, but who 
was unmistakably free from guile.^ Was it conceivable that the 
Prime Minister’s plain English countenance was a mask which was 
now revealing, underneath it, the poker face of the British hypocrite 
as portrayed by foreigners ? This hideous doubt, once instilled, could 
never again be completely exorcized.^ 

In consequence of Sir Samuel Hoare’s resignation, the arrangements 
for the conduct of the debate on the 19th December were changed. 
The proceedings opened, immediately after question time, with 
a personal apologia on the part of the late Foreign Secretary (now 
seated no longer on the Treasury Bench, but on the third bench 
below the gangway on the Government side of the House). Mr. 
Attlee then moved the Labour vote of censure, Mr. Baldwin replied, 
and, after Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sir Archibald Sinclair had 
also spoken. Lord Winterton moved the amendment and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain wound up.® The victory of the Government in the 
division was now just as much a foregone conclusion as it had been 
on the 10th, but this was not the significant feature of that day’s 
business in the House. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech not only presented a review of the events 
that had led up to his action in Paris on the 7th and 8th December, 
with an analysis of the plan with which he had associated himself; 
it also gave an account—^which was manifestly sincere and candid— 

^ According to legend, the masterpiece of Disraeli’s career had been to 
give, on one occasion, precisely this reassuring impression of himself to an 
evangelical constituent. ‘Well, how did Disraeli strike you ! ’ the constituent’s 
friends asked him when the audience was over; and the answer was; ‘Well, 
he may not be a very clever man, but I am sure he is a very good one!’ 

* The shock of pubhc disillusionment over this revelation of unsuspected 
elements in Mr. Baldwin’s character was recorded visually in a cartoon by 
Low—^published in The Evening 8ta/ndard of the 20th December—^which was as 
merciless as it was brilliant. It would be difficult for any one who had set 
eyes on this cartoon ever to think quite the same of Mr. Baldwin again. 

* A fuller exposition of Mr. Chamberlain’s point of view at this time will 
be found in a speech which he delivered at Birmingham next day, the 20th 
December, 1935. 
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of the considerations which had moved the speaker to act as he had 
done. 

Day in and day out I have been obsessed with the urgent necessity 
of doing everything in my power to prevent a European conflagration. 
Secondly, I have been no less obsessed with the urgent duty of doing 
everything in my power to avoid an isolated war between Great Britain 
and Italy. . . . IVom all sides we received reports, that no responsible 
Government could disregard, that Italy would regard the oil embargo 
as a military sanction or act involving war against them ... what was in 
our mind was ... that an isolated attack of this kind launched upon one 
Power, without, it may be, the full support of the other Powers, would 
. . . almost inevitably lead to the dissolution of the League. 

There followed a passage—amorally, the most telling point in the 
speech—^which could not be read without shame and remorse by any 
of Sir Samuel Hoare’s countrymen on the date on which the present 
lines were being written (the 5th May, 1936). And although this 
passage has been quoted already in this volume in another context,^ 
it cannot be omitted in this place: 

I have been terrified with the thought—^I speak very frankly to the 
House—^that we might lead Abyssinia on to think that the League 
could do more than it can do—^that in the end we should find a terrible 
moment of disillusionment in which it may be that Abyssinia would be 
destroyed altogether as an independent state. I have been terrified at 
that position, and I could not help thinking of the past, in which more 
than once in our history we have given, and rightly given, aU our sym¬ 
pathies to some threatened or downtrodden race, but, because we have 
been unable to implement and give effect to those sympathies, all that 
we had done was to encourage them, with the result that in the end their 
fate was worse than it would have been without our sympathy. 

These words addressed to the speaker’s own countrymen were 
balanced by another passage which was addressed to the citizens of 
other states members and which likewise deserved to be taken to 
heart in the light of the sequel: 

Now that we are entering upon this new chapter in the war, it is 
essential, if collective defence is to be real and effective, that we go 
beyond the period of general protestations and that we should have 
actual proof by action from the member states that are concerned. . . . 
We alone have taken these military precautions. There is the British 
Meet in the Mediterranean, there are the British reinforcements in 
Egypt, in Malta and Aden. Not a ship, not a machine, not a man has 
b^n moved by any other member state. Now that negotiations have 
failed, we must have something more than these general protestations 
of loyalty to the League.... Without this active co-operation it will be 
impossible to have more than an unsatisfactory peace. You cannot 
have a hundred per cent, peace if you have only got five per cent. 

^ See p. 69, above. 
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co-operation that goes to the making of it. . . . Unless these facts are 
faced, and are faced in the immediate future, either the League will 
break up, or a most unsatisfactory peace will result from the conflict 
that is now taking place. 

The speech concluded with a stalwart reaffirmation of the speaker’s 
belief in the policy with which he had identified himself: 

I say in all humility to the House that my conscience is clear. . . . 
Looking back at the position in which I was placed a fortnight ago, I 
say to the House that I cannot honestly recant; and I sincerely beheve 
that the course that I took was the only course that was possible in the 
circumstances.... I believe, in the future when opinion is somewhat less 
excited than it is to-day, that at any rate some of myfriends will think that 
there were better reasons for the course I took than they think to-day. 

In avowing that, nevertheless, he had at least temporarily lost his 
countrymen’s confidence, and that this was the reason why he had 
resigned, Sir Samuel Hoare—shaving thereby completed his statement 
—broke down and left the House. 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech contained a confession about himself, an 
admission with regard to the Peace Plan and an accusation against 
his fellow-countrymen. 

The confession was to the following effect: 

Never throughout that week had I or any one of my colleagues any 
idea in our own minds that we were not being true to every pledge that 
we had given in the election.... I was not expecting that deeper feeling 
which was manifested by many of my honourable friends in many parts 
of the country on what I may call the ground of conscience and of honour. 
The moment I am confronted with that, I know that something has 
happened that has appealed to the deepest feelings of our countrymen, 
that some note has been struck that brings back from them a response 
from the depths. I examined again all that I had done, and I felt that 
with that feeling, which was perfectly obvious, there could not be the 
support in this country behind those proposals, even as terms of negotia¬ 
tion. I felt that there could not be that volume of popular opinion which 
it is necessary to have in a democracy behind the Government in a 
matter so important as this. 

The admission was laconic: 

It is perfectly obvious now that the proposals are absolutely and com¬ 
pletely dead. This Government is certainly going to make no attempt 
to resurrect them. 

The Prime Minister’s indictment of the people of the United King¬ 
dom, which has been quoted already in this volume,^ was perhaps 
more serious than he himself realized when he was making it: 

I am as anxious as any one on any bench in this House not only to 
preserve the League of Nations but to make it effective, not only now 

' On p. 78, above. 
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but in the future, and if by any chance—and I will only put it like that— 
this country had to take part in a unilateral war, even for a short time 
before others could come in, what I dread is the reaction in this country. 
I am not thinking of any campaign that might be organized against the 
Government for bringing the country into war, I am thinking of this: 
that men 'wiU say ‘Well, if by adherence to the League of Nations we 
find ourselves standing alone to do what ought to be done by everybody, 
this is the last time we will allow a Government to commit itself with 
regard to collective security because, for all we know, the next time 
we have to employ this, the field may be nearer home than the 
Mediterranean’. 

At the time of writing this indictment still stood unanswered, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s parting prayer, as he left the House of Commons 
on the 19th December, 1935, that his successor might have better 
luck than he had had, was still lying on the knees of the Gods. Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s successor in the Secretaryship of State for Foreign 
Affairs was Mr. Anthony Eden, who had served as Lord Privy Seal 
from the 1st January, 1934, to the 7th June, 1935, when he had been 
appointed Minister without Portfolio for League of Nations Affairs. 
The new appointment, which was announced on the 22nd December, 
was as popular in Great Britain as it was unwelcome in Italy. 

It remains to record how Monsieur Laval’s ship just succeeded in 
weathering the storm in which Sir Samuel Hoare’s ship had foundered. 

The attack upon Monsieur Laval in the Chamber in Paris was 
opened on parallel lines to those on which Sir Samuel Hoare was 
attacked in the House of Commons at Westminster—^Mr. Vyvyan 
Adams’s part being taken, in Prance, by Monsieur Pierre Cot, a left- 
wing member of the Badical-Socialist Party who had been Minister 
for the Air in Governments formed by Monsieur Daladier in January 
1933, by Monsieur Sarraut in October 1933 and by Monsieur Daladier 
again in January 1934. On the 13th December Monsieur Cot gave 
notice of a parliamentary question implying a condemnation of Mon¬ 
sieur Laval’s policy; and on the 14th Monsieur Cot’s question, as weU 
as a motion in the same sense which had been drafted by Monsieur 
Archimbaud, was discussed at a Radical-Socialist party meeting. On 
this occasion Monsieur Cot was authorized by his colleagues to speak 
on the party’s behalf in an eventual debate in the Chamber on foreign 
affairs; but the distaste for Monsieur Laval’s policy, which was the 
general sense of the meeting, did not carry the Radical-Socialist 
deputies to the point of committing the positively hostile act of 
adopting Monsieur Archimbaud’s draft motion; and they reconciled 
their hesitation to attack the Government with their disapproval of 
its policy by abstaining from the adoption of any motion at all, and 
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contenting themselves, instead, with the publication of a communique 
declaring that the meeting had ‘expressed its fidelity to the principles 
of collective security and indivisible peace ’; that it had declared itself 
in favour ‘of a just and speedy peace which would not be such as to 
encourage violations of the Covenant *; and that it had given voice 
to the hope ‘that there would be negotiations—carried out under the 
authority of the League of Nations—^which would make it possible 
to arrive at an honourable compromise which would prove acceptable 
alike for the League, Italy and Ethiopia'. 

In the Chamber on the 13th December, Monsieur Cot delivered a 
brief attack on Monsieur Laval’s policy and announced that he would 
ask Monsieur Laval, upon his return from Geneva,^ to allot time for a 
debate on Monsieur Cot’s question at an early date. On this occasion. 
Monsieur Cot was supported by Monsieur Moulet on behalf of the 
Section Fran 9 aise de I’lnternationale Ouvrifere and by Monsieur 
Bibie on behalf of the Union Socialiste. 

On the 17th December, when Monsieur Laval found himself once 
more in Paris, he had a preliminary encounter in the Chamber with 
his adversaries. The proceedings began with the reading, by Monsieur 
Laval himself, of a statement^ in which he gave, in brief, his own 
version of the history of the Laval-Hoare Plan and then threw down 
a challenge to his opponents: 

Did they wish to resort to an integral and brutal application of all 
the sanctions ? Did they wish to go back upon the decision taken at 
Geneva, where no sanctions except those of an economic order had ever 
been contemplated? The responsible delegates of the different coun¬ 
tries had been acting deliberately when they had determined to limit 
the application of the Covenant to certain measures. They had been 
acting deliberately in wishing to eliminate all risk of war in Europe. 

In reply to a demand from a Radical-Socialist and a Socialist 
spokesman for a debate, Monsieur Laval offered the date of the 27th 
December; on behalf of the Radical-Socialist Party, Monsieur Cot 
asked for the 20th; and, after a duel between Monsieur Laval and 
Monsieur Blum, the date of the 27th was adopted by the Chamber by 
304 votes to 252. 

^ See p, 306, above. 

^ While Monsieur Laval was reading this statement, Monsieur Herriot was 
observed to be sitting with his arms folded in a posture of ostentatious dis¬ 
sociation from the apologia of the head of the Government of which Monsieur 
Herriot himself was a member. That very evening Monsieur Herriot resigned 
the leadership of the Radical-Socialist Party, but not his post in Monsieur 
Laval's Ministry. The considerations which moved Monsieur Herriot to 
resim the Party leadership need not be examined here, since their connexion 
(if ^ere was any connexion) with the international crisis seems to have been 
slight. 

n Y 
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When the 27th December arrived, the Chamber had before it an 
anti-Governmental motion in the names of MM. Delbos, Campinchi 
and Pierre Cot, and an approbatory motion, accepted in advance by 
the Government itself, in the names of MM. Chappedelaine, Dariac 
and Thellier. The outcome of this debate in the French Chamber, 
which occupied two days, was not a foregone conclusion, as had been 
that of the debate in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 
19th. For one thing, Monsieur Laval could not count with such con¬ 
fidence as Mr. Baldwin upon receiving automatically the votes of all 
his nominal supporters; and, in the second place, the loyalty of Mon¬ 
sieur Laval’s Radical-Socialist supporters was subjected, on the 27th- 
28th December, to a strain which, at Westminster on the 19th, had 
not been placed upon the loyalty of the National Liberal and Left- 
Wing Conservative supporters of Mr. Baldwin. When the Laval- 
Hoare Plan was debated in the House of Commons on the 19th, its 
English author was already out of office on account of his share in 
the authorship, while the plan itself was jettisoned by the Prime 
Minister in the most emphatic language that he could well have 
found for the purpose. On the other hand, in Paris on the 27th-28th 
December, Monsieur Laval met the Chamber in the doubly responsible 
dual capacity of both Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
he frankly declared his regret that the plan had miscarried; he an¬ 
nounced his intention of persevering in the policy which had just 
received this rebuff; and he challenged the Chamber to turn him out 
of office on this account. These were the circumstances in which, at 
the close of the debate. Monsieur Laval asked the Chamber to reject 
the demand that the Delbos-Campinchi-Cot motion should be given 
priority, and then to pass the Chappedelaine-Dariac-Thellier motion 
as a declaration of confidence in the Government. When the vote 
was taken, the anti-governmental motion was refused priority by 
296 votes to 276, and the pro-governmental motion was then carried 
by 304 votes to 261. The majorities were narrow, yet, for Monsieur 
Laval on this occasion, even a bare victory meant a signal success. 
It was significant that, m both the two successive divisions, Monsieur 
Laval was saved from defeat by a split in the Radical-Socialist ranks. 
In the first division, he would not have obtained his majority of 20 
if 37 Radical Socialists had not voted among the ‘Noes’ as against 
93 of them among the ‘Ayes’; and in the second division he would 
not have obtained his majority of 43 if 44 Radical Socialists had not 
voted among the ‘Ayes’ as against 83 of them among the ‘Noes’.^ 

^ There were also 14 Eadical-Socialist abstentions and 8 absences in the 
first division, while the corresponding figures in the second were 18 and 7* 
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On the 27th, as on the 17th, the debate was opened by a declaration 
on the part of Monsieur Laval himself: 

The essential question that has to be asked is the question whether the 
policy that I have pursued is, or is not, in conformity with the interests 
of our country. That is the only question that ought to be examined 
in the French Chamber. 

I do not regret the effort that I have made: some day or other, peace 
will have to be restored. The point is whether I have defaulted on the 
obligations into which France has entered vis-d-vis the League of Nations 
and whether I have compromised our present and future security. . . . 

Are you not afraid, I am asked, that you may one day have cause, to 
regret having set limits upon the means which might be placed by other 
countries at the disposal of France to safeguard her or to defend her 
against some future act of aggression ? This is the most serious charge 
that is brought against us. Is it well-founded ? . . . 

The action of the League of Nations in the present crisis has been, 
and may continue to be, impeded by difficulties without its being per¬ 
missible to draw from this instance any valid conclusion against the 
general principle of collective security. . . . 

If you bring up against me a loss of harmony between ourselves and 
the British Government, I reply that... I have not done less than my 
duty towards the cause of SVanco-Britisli co-operation. I have main¬ 
tained intact the solidarity that unites our two countries. . . . 

In the subsequent speeches. Monsieur Laval’s perhaps rather 
perfunctory tribute to the virtues of Franco-British co-operation was 
supplemented by observations—^and this not only on the part of 
Monsieur Laval’s opponents—which showed a greater understanding 
of British psychology and of the policy in which it expressed itself. 
An indulgent reference to the point was made by one of Monsieur 
Laval’s supporters. Monsieur Taittinger: 

The English have a touch of the friar predicant about them. What¬ 
ever party they belong to, they consider that they have a mission to 
instruct the World. One must not make fun of them for their League 
of Nations mysticism. 

A perhaps deeper insight into the British state of mind, and a cer¬ 
tainly more serious consideration of it, were displayed to the Chamber 
by Monsieur Paul Reynaud: a member of the Republican Centre who 
had been present in the visitors’ gallery in the House of Commons at 
Westminster on the 19th December. Monsieur Reynaud was the 
rightmost deputy in the Chamber to speak and vote against Monsieur 
Laval on the 27th-28th; he was the only member of his party to take 
this line; and he paid for this originality by having to resign the 
secretaryship of the group. His was, in fact, a voice crying in 
the wilderness. Yet his speech in the French Chamber on the 27th 
December, 1936, seemed likely to be of historic interest on account 
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of the grasp, which it revealed, of facts which singularly few French 
minds at the time seemed able—or, at any rate, willing—^to face. 

Monsieur Reynaud gave his fellow deputies an analysis of British 
public opinion, told them the history of ‘ the Peace Ballot ’, and begged 
them to believe that the British motive in seeking to vindicate the 
Covenant against Signor Mussolini was not a concern for British 
interests of a local and concrete kind like the route to India or the 
waters of the Blue Nile. The Laval-Hoare agreement, he said, was 
quite in harmony with British interests; but all of a sudden the 
current of popular feeling had burst out, and the British people had 
placed a moral idea above everything else. 

The rebuff given [in England] to the Laval-Hoare agreement is a 
victory for a French doctrine which has given us, at Geneva, the leader¬ 
ship among the nations. This is the opinion of the small states . . . And 
now, in rallying to our doctrine, England has been parting company 
with ourselves! 

Before resuming his seat. Monsieur Reynaud placed before his 
countrymen a choice which they were anxious, above all things, to 
avoid having to make— 

the obligation which we have tried to evade, but which is none the less 
imperious, of choosing between Italy, the breaker of the Covenant, and 
England, its champion.^ 

The debate was wound up on the 28th by a second speech from 
Monsieur Laval which took the form of an able risumi of the history 
of the crisis, interspersed with sudden sharp thrusts at his opponents 
in the Chamber. 

One such thrust pointed his exposition of the oil sanction: 

I should like to remind the Chamber that the ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles* legally involves the ratification of all acts deriving from 
it—^with one exception: in case of a general or partial mobilization, 
there has to be a decree which requires very prompt ratification by 
Parliament. Well, then I In a question like the oil question—a question 
which seems to all of you particularly grave—^you are sovereign, you 
are the mandatories of the nation, and I am not indisposed—^far from 
it—^to ask you in advance for your opinion on the question, and this 
in whatever form you prefer. This method at any rate gives you a safe¬ 
guard—^you cannot deny it—against any alleged weakness of mine. 

Monsieur Laval’s parting shot was a reference to the budget and 
the franc—^for which, as he well knew, his prospective successors in 

^ Monsieur Reynaud’s views were developed further in an open letter to 
Monsieur Andr4 Tardieu, which was published in Le Tem'ps of the 1st January, 
1936. 

* The Treaty of Versailles embodied the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
—A. J.T. 
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office had no desire to assume responsibility when a general election 
was only four months ofiE. 

I have finished. The vote which you are now going to cast is serious. 
What is at stake is not the fate of the Government. I have now had 
fifteen months at the Quai d’Orsay, and since June I have been Prime 
Minister as well. You have imposed heavy tasks on me. With the colla¬ 
boration of my colleagues—^yes, of all my colleagues—we have been able 
to defend the franc, and, if the vote of the Chamber allows it, within 
the next two days the budget be passed.^ (Interruptions on the 
extreme Left.) Am I to understand that you would be sorry? What 
is at stake is the orientation of the whole foreign policy of France. You 
are the representatives of the people and its responsible mandatories': 
make your choice! 

This was the line on which, on the 27th-28th December, 1935, 
Monsieur Laval fought his battle in the Chamber and won it—albeit 
by the narrow majority recorded above. He was to fall from power 
on the 22nd January, 1936, yet, even if he were never to return to 
office, he had not to fear oblivion; for he had already made upon the 
tragically interwoven histories of Africa and Europe a mark which 
was as individual as it was indelible. 


(x) The Report ol the Committee of Experts regarding Petroleum and 
its Derivatives, and the Italian Government’s Declaration of the 
Annexation of Abyssinia to Italy (January-May 1936). 

The collapse of the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan and the successive 
falls of the British and the French statesmen by whom the plan 
had been sponsored have been recorded in the preceding chapter. 
These three events determined, between them, that the Italo-Abys- 
sinian conflict should not be settled by a private arrangement— 
presented as an act of ‘ conciliation ’—^beWeen the French and British 
Governments on the one side and Signor Mussolini on the other, 
over the head of the Emperor of Ethiopia. This result proved to be 
important; but its importance also proved to be negative; for while 
the outburst of public feeling in Great Britain, which had been 
evoked by the revelation of the plan, availed to bring the plan to 
naught, British public opinion was neither sufficiently clear-sighted 
nor sufficiently ready to pay the price of its own convictions to succeed 
in bringing the conflict to an alternative outcome corresponding 
with the British view of the rights and wrongs of the case. Accor¬ 
dingly, the defeat of the Laval-Hoare Plan did not rout the forces 


^ See the Survey for 193S, vol. i, pp. 390-2.—A. J.T. 
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that were in the field against the League of Nations and against its 
supporters in Great Britain and in a number of other states members 
whose peoples and Governments were ready to follow a British 
lead if it were offered to them. The only effect of the events of 
December 1935 during the next six months was to give rein to these 
still undefeated forces to work themselves out in other ways which 
were, if possible, even less welcome than the Laval-Hoare Plan itself 
had been to the British people. 

Within this period the Italian military operations in East Africa 
were not only carried on without being seriously impeded by the 
action of the sanction-taking Powers; they were also crowned with 
a success which was much more rapid, as well as more far-reaching, 
than had been expected, even by professional military observers, 
judging by the actual course of the first three months of the war and 
by the inherent difficulties^ of Marshal Badoglio’s task. The with¬ 
drawal of the Emperor Haile Selassie from Ethiopian territory on 
the 2nd May, 1936, and the occupation of his capital, Addis Ababa, 
by the Italian invaders three days later, on the 5th May, marked 
the break-down of organized Abyssinian military resistance to the 
Italian act of aggression just seven months after the crossing 
of the frontier by the Italian forces on the 3rd October, 1935. It 
remained to be seen whether the Italians would now be able to 
subdue, pacify, organize, develop and colonize the vast Ethiopian 
territories which they had overrun; but, whatever the next act on 
the East African stage might be, it was plain that the first act was 
now over. 

It was also plain that the licence thus granted to Italy by her fellow 
states members of the League to push to this extreme point the 
Italian breach of their common Covenant was due to the continued 
operation of two factors which had been working in the aggressor’s 
favour ever since the Italian threat to Abyssinia had first emerged 
above the international horizon. The first of these factors was the 
fixed resolve of the French Government to conserve Italy as the 
future ally of France against Germany even at the present cost of 
wrecking the League of Nations; the second factor was the almost 
equally strong purpose of the British Government to keep out of 
war—^and, indeed, out of the most remote risk of war—^with Italy, 
even at the cost of allowing utter defeat to overtake the British 
Government’s own genuine desire for the vindication of the Covenant. 
In pursuing their respective policies, the British and French Govern¬ 
ments were neither enthusiastically supported nor energetically re- 
^ See pp. 361 seqq.^ below. 
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sisted by their electorates. The explosion of anger in Great Britain 
in December 1935 was a flash in the pan which may have actually 
made it easier for the prevailing forces to take their course, just 
because the success of this outburst in overthrowing the Laval-Hoare 
Plan enabled these explosive British feehngs to discharge themselves 
in a gesture which was emotionally satisf 3 dng without being practi¬ 
cally effective. 

With this preface, we may now record the course of diplomatic 
events during the first five months of the year 1936. As the war in 
East Africa moved towards its tragic climax, diplomacy in Europe 
came to be concerned not merely with the question of frustrating 
the Italian act of aggression but also with accusations of atrocities 
in the conduct of the war which were made against both beUigerents. 
On the one hand, the Abyssinians were accused by the Italian 
Government of individual acts of barbarity against the Italian dead, 
wounded and prisoners. On the other hand, the Italians were ac¬ 
cused—and this by the British and Swedish Governments, as well 
as by the Abyssinian Government—of misconduct which, if proved, 
would impHcate not merely individual ItaUan airmen but also the 
Itahan High Command at Asmara and the Itahan Government at 
Rome. The ItaUans were accused of dehberately bombing Red 
Cross hospitals and units, both Abyssinian and foreign; of deliber¬ 
ately bombing Abyssinian open towns; and of using poison gas— 
in violation of the protocol of the 17th June, 1925—both against 
the Abyssinian armed forces in the field and against the Abyssinian 
civil population behind the front and even outside the war zone.^ 
This last atrocity could only have been committed on the initiative 
of the highest authorities of the Italian state; and the bombing of 
open towns, and of the Red Cross, was so persistent—according to 
the accusations which the Itahans had to meet—^that at least the 
High Command in East Africa, if not the Government in Rome, 
was brought under suspicion of having countenanced and abetted 
a form of misconduct which might conceivably have started as the 
irresponsible action of individual Itahan Air Force officers. 

The year 1936 was inaugurated by protests from both the Abys¬ 
sinian and the Swedish Governments against the bombing by ItaUan 
airmen, on the 30th December, 1935, of the Swedish Red Cross unit 
attached to Ras Desta’s army on the westernmost sector of the 
Southern Front.* The Emperor of Ethiopia’s protest was received 
by the Secretary-General of the League of Natioiis at Geneva^ on the 

^ See pp. 409 below. 

* See pp. 411-12, below. 
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1st January. On the same day the Swedish Minister in Rome called 
on the Itahan Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and was 
told by Signor Suvich that the act had been one of reprisal for the 
alleged beheading (by Abyssinians and not by Swedes!) of a captured 
Italian airman. There was a further meeting between the same two 
persons on the 7th, and on the 14th the Swedish Government 
addressed to the Italian Government a strongly worded note of 
protest. Signor Suvich replied on the 17th with a counter-charge 
that the Swedish Red Cross unit had been giving unlawful assistance 
to the Abyssinians in their military operations. The Swedish Red 
Cross Society denied the charge, and on the 5th March the Swedish 
Government addressed a second note to the Italian Government, 
maintaming that the outrage had been wilful and not accidental, and 
demanding compensation for the loss of life and property. 

A rumour that a new attempt at ‘conciliation’ was afoot, with the 
King of the Belgians in the role of MM. Laval and Hoare, obtained 
currency during the second week of January and was given a dimenti 
by the Belgian Government on the 13th. There was a simultaneous 
rumour that Signor Mussolini was designing to turn the tables on the 
Emperor Haile Selassie, and at the same time to prepare the ground 
for a peace settlement to his own liking, by taking up a proposal, 
which the Emperor had made on the 3rd January, 1936, that the 
League of Nations should send a commission of investigation to 
Abyssinia to inquire into the manner in which hostilities were being 
conducted by both belligerents, but suggesting that, instead of carry¬ 
ing out the Emperor’s request, this commission should inquire into 
Italian allegations of Amharan misgovemment and should thereby 
pave the way for a recommendation from the League of Nations 
that Italy should be given a mandate for improving the administra¬ 
tion of the Ethiopian Empire. This rumour in regard to Italian 
diplomatic designs was referred to in a declaration by the Ethiopian 
Government which was forwarded on the 20th January by the 
Ethiopian Minister in Paris to the Secretary-General of the League 
for communication to the Council, to the Committee of Thirteen 
and to the Governments of all the states members. 

In the same document the Ethiopian Government put on record 
their ‘recognition of the immense value of the moral support that 
had been accorded * to them; but they went on to recall that, so far, 
they had ‘not obtained from the League of Nations either indirect 
assistance in the shape of irresistible economic measures or any form 
of direct assistance’. Ethiopia, the note continued, had never 
demanded armed assistance, and did not now demand it; but at the 
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same time the Government asked whether they were ‘to give up 
hope of the aid which’ they ‘would obtain from the imposition 
[upon Italy] of further economic embargoes and from the ^ancial 
assistance which’ they had ‘claimed, since the opening of the hostili¬ 
ties’.^ They also asked whether the League did not consider that 
the aggressor ought to be prevented from succeeding, and whether 
in that case the states members, acting together, ought not to 
display their strength and their unity in a way which would make 
it thoroughly clear, at last, that aggression did not pay. 

These were the circumstances in which the Committee of Thirteen 
discussed the Italo-Abyssinian affair on the 20th January, for the 
first time since the meeting of the Council on the 19th December, ^ 
and drew up a report which was adopted by the Council on the 
23rd in the presence, but without the concurrence, of Baron Aloisi. 
This report, on which the Italian delegate abstained from voting, 
rejected the Abyssinian demand for financial assistance on the plea 
that the Convention for Financial Assistance, to which the Ethiopian 
Government had referred, had not yet come into force, and that 
there appeared to be no possibility of providing for the organization 
of financial assistance at the present moment (a very different 
response from that which had been made by the financially strong 
Powers to their indigent allies in the War of 1914-18). The report 
also let drop the Abyssinian request for a commission of inquiry 
on the spot, on the strength of a statement, which appeared in the 
Ethiopian communication of the 20th January, that such an inquiry 
was now regarded by the Ethiopian Government as being ‘of less 
value ’. Up to this point the report provided little comfort for the 
Abyssinians. It went on, however, to declare that, for the time 
being, the Committee of Thirteen saw ‘no opportunity of facilitating 
and hastening the settlement of the dispute through an agreement 
between the parties within the framework of the Covenant’. In 
other words, the committee reported that the conciliatory action— 
for the sake of which Monsieur Laval had persuaded Sir Samuel 
Hoare to agree to a postponement of the oil sanction—^was not now 
(even if it ever had been) practical politics; and this pronouncement 
opened the door for a fresh attempt to put the oil sanction into 
operation. Accordingly the Committee of Eighteen met on the 
22nd January, two days after the meeting of the Committee of Thir¬ 
teen, and passed on that day—^which was the day before the adoption 

^ The Abyssinian Government had submitted a formal request for financial 
assistance on the 1st November, 1935. 

® See pp. 311-129 above. 
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of the Committee of Thirteen’s report by the Council on the 23rd— 
a resolution in the following terms : 

The Committee of Eighteen, 

Recalling its Proposal IV a, of the 6th November, 1935, to the effect 
that measures of embargo should be extended to certain articles as soon 
as the conditions necessary to render this extension effective had been 
realized; 

Subject to the proposals which it may see fit to submit on this question 
to the political decision of Governments: 

Decides to create a Committee of Experts to conduct a technical 
examination of the conditions governing the trade in and transport of 
petroleum and its derivatives, by-products and residues, with a view 
to submitting an early report to the Committee of Eighteen on the 
effectiveness of the extension of measures of embargo to the above- 
mentioned commodities; 

Requests its President to invite certain Governments to appoint 
experts to serve on a Committee for this purpose. 

Tn accordance with the terms of this resolution, the President 
of the Co-ordination Committee requested certain Governments to 
send experts to meet in Geneva on the 3rd February. The committee, 
which met under the chairmanship of Monsieur Gomez (Mexico) 
from the 3rd February to the 12th February, was composed of experts 
designated by the Governments of the United Kingdom, France, 
Iran, Traq, Mexico, [the] Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Rumania, 
Sweden and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Venezuelan 
Government sent an observer. 

'At the opening meeting, the President of the Co-ordination 
Committee submitted a list of questions to the experts, which, after 
certain minor modifications, was adopted by them as their agenda. 
The President emphasized the fact that the Committee of Eighteen 
desired at this stage to submit to a technical examination only the 
whole problem of the effectiveness of an embargo on petroleum 
products. And the committee then appointed three sub-committees 
to study, respectively, the general problem of consumption and 
supplies, the possible use of substitutes and the question of transport. 
The committee itself presented its report on the 12th February.^ 

^ Beport of the Committee of Experts for the Technical Examination of the 
Conditions governing the Trade in, and Transport of Petroleum and its Deriva¬ 
tives, By-Products and Eesidues (British White Paper Ethiopia No, 3 [Cmd, 
5094] of 1936), pp. 3-4. The text was also published as the League of Nations 
Document General, 1936, 1,) 

* The report was accompanied by three annexes and four appendices: 
Annex 1, Supply and Consumption; Annex 2, Substitutes; Annex 3, Transport; 
Appendix I, Imports of Petroleum into Italy, 1931-4; Appendix II, Imports 
of Petroleum into Italy, 1936; Appendix III, World Production of Petroleum; 
Appendix IV, World Oil-Tanker Fleet. 
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In regard to the questions of imports, consumption, stocks and 
sources of supply, the text of the report ran as follows: 

(a) Imports 

The total supplies of petroleum and petroleum products to Italy in 
the years 1932 to 1934, excluding bunker oil purchases by Italian ships 
in foreign ports for current needs, amounted on an average to approxi¬ 
mately 2\ million tons per annum, of which rather more than If million 
tons were fuel oil. 

These purchases have increased steadily from a total of about 2 
million tons in 1931 to nearly 3 million tons in 1934, a tendency to be 
found in other principal consuming countries. There was a further in¬ 
crease in 1935, when it is believed that purchases may have amounted 
to about 3*8 million tons. 

Of the increase of 800,000 tons, it will be seen from section (c) below 
that some 300,000 tons (i.e. about 40 per cent, of the increase) is estimated 
to have been added to stock. 

(b) Consumption 

There are no reasons for supposing that Italy was accumulating 
abnormal stocks of petroleum prior to 1935. It is probable, therefore, 
that her consumption of petroleum products up to the end of 1934 was 
approximately equal to her total purchases. Italy’s normal consump¬ 
tion in recent years had increased at the rate of about 13 per cent, per 
annum. Assuming that a similar increase had taken place in 1935 and 
allowing for some increase in Italian consumption due to greater indus¬ 
trial and military activity, consumption in that year would have 
amounted to 3*5 million tons. This figure includes the consumption in 
the theatre of war estimated to amount during the last five months of the 
year to a figure of 20,000 to 30,000 tons per month. 

(c) Stocks 

The total stock at the end of 1934 probably averaged about six weeks’ 
to two months’ supply, or 400,000 to 500,0CK) tons. If to this be added 
the difference between the purchases and estimated consumption in 
1935, amounting to 300,000 tons, a total of 700,000 to 800,000 tons on 
the 31st December, 1935, is obtained. Stocks may have increased during 
January 1936 by a further 50,000 tons, and, at the end of January, may, 
therefore, have been equivalent to some two and a half to three months’ 
consumption. 

If an embargo were imposed, there would be at the moment of its 
imposition certain suppHes en route, representing about half a month’s 
supply to be added to the stocks already in hand. 

(d) Sources of Supply 

The most important sources from which world markets derive their 
supplies of petroleum are Colombia, Iran, *Iraq, Mexico, the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, Peru, Rumania, Trinidad, the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Venezuela. All 
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these countries, with the exception of the United States of America, are 
themselves members of, or are territories belonging to members of, the 
Co-ordination Committee. 

The largest exporters of oil are Venezuela and the United States of 
America. The former reports no direct exports to Italy. 

Substantial quantities of Venezuelan crude oil are normally refined 
in the Netherlands West Indies, and refined products are exported from 
these islands to Italy. 

From the figures at the disposal of the committee, it is clear that the 
quantity of oil products available for export from the United States of 
America greatly exceeds Italy’s probable demands. In past years 
relatively small quantities of oil products have been exported from the 
United States to Italy. In the period 1931 to 1934 the average per¬ 
centages of Italy’s total supplies provided by the United States were as 
follows: 


Crude oil 

14-9 

Petrol 

9-4 

Kerosene 

6-2 

Fuel oil 

3'5 

Lubricating oil 

48-3 

Total 

6-6 


During the last few months these exports have shown a very large 
increase. It is not known whether the recent increase in exports will be 
maintained or whether any form of limitation will, in fact, be instituted. 
In the case of an effective limitation being imposed, it would make but 
little difference to the effectiveness of an embargo imposed by states 
members of the Co-ordination Committee whether that limitation took 
the form of an absolute embargo or the reduction of exports to the 
normal level of the United States exports prior to 1935. 

On the question of substitutes, the committee came to the conclu¬ 
sion that they would be of little help to Italy for mitigating the 
severity of an embargo on petroleum and its derivatives, but at 
the same time they recommended that, if an embargo were placed 
on petroleum and petroleum products, it should be extended to 
cover industrial alcohol and benzol. In regard to transport, the 
committee estimated that, if Italy’s supplies of oil had to be drawn 
from ports in the Gulf of Mexico, the Italian tanker fleet might be 
expected to carry not less than one half of the amount that Italy had 
consumed in 1935, and that, for carrying the other half, Italy would 
require rather more than 225,000 tons of foreign shipping. This was 
considerably less than the combined tonnage of the German and 
American tanker fleets; and, ‘if tankers forming part of these two 
fleets were to be diverted to the Italian trade, there would be nothing, 
so far as the committee ’ was aware, 

to prevent the owners of such vessels from replacing the tonnage so 
diverted by tankers chartered from other states members of the Co- 
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ordination Committee. Tankers of these other states now engaged in 
the carriage of oil to Italy would become available for this purpose. . . . 
For an embargo on transport of oil to Italy to be effective, measures of 
control would, therefore, require to be taken by coimtries not members 
of the League of Nations. On the other hand, even without such measures 
of control, the carriage of oil to Italy would be rendered more difficult 
and more expensive were an embargo on transports by member states 
to be imposed. 

In the committee’s opinion, the most practicable form for such an 
embargo 

would be one which combined (a) a prohibition against the sale of tankers 
to states not applying the embargo, and (6), notwithstanding the special 
legal difficulties which might arise in certain cases in connexion with 
tankers already chartered, a prohibition against the proceeding of 
tankers to Italy. 

The committee summarized its findings under the following seven 
heads: 

(1) The figures given above with reference to consumption, to stocks 
and to supplies which might be en route at the moment of the imposition 
of an embargo on the export of petroleum and petroleum products make 
it possible to estimate roughly the period which would have to elapse 
before such an embargo, were it to be universally applied, would become 
fully effective. In the conditions prevailing at the moment of its session, 
the committee is of opinion that this period may be taken to be about 
three to three and a half months. 

(2) In the event of such an embargo being applied by aU states 
members of the Co-ordination Committee, it would be effective if the 
United States of America was to limit its exports to Italy to the normal 
level of its exports prior to 1935. 

(3) If such an embargo were applied by the states members of the 
Co-ordination Committee alone, the only effect which it could have on 
Italy would be to render the purchase of petroleum more difficult and 
expensive. 

(4) In view of the possibility of substitutes being used to some extent 
for petrol (motor spirit), an embargo on the export of petroleum and 
petroleum products would be strengthened were it extended to cover 
industrial alcohol and benzol. 

(5) The effectiveness of an embargo imposed by states members of 
the Co-ordination Committee on the transport of oil to Italy is subject 
to the same limitations as an embargo on exports. Were these states 
alone to prohibit the use of tankers for the transport of oil to Italy, it 
would be able to satisfy its needs up to about 60 per cent, from its own 
resources, and the rest by means of vessels of other states, but with 
greater difficulty and at greater expense. 

(6) If an embargo on transport should be decided on, the committee is 
of the opinion that the most practicable form of embargo would be one 
which would prohibit tankers from proceeding to Italy and would also 
prohibit the sde of tankers to states not applying the embargo. 
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(7) Should it be decided to impose an embargo on petroleum, attention 
should be given to the necessity of taking suitable measures to prevent 
traffic by indirect routes, including use of free ports, which is of special 
importance as regards petroleum. 

It will be seen that the imposition of an oil sanction on the lines 
suggested by the committee would have been onerous for states 
members of the League which possessed tanker fleets—particularly 
for Norway—as well as for the producing states named in a passage 
of the report above quoted. It will also be seen that, for such a 
sanction to be effective, it was essential that the United States should 
assert its neutrality by the act of restricting its export of oil to Italy 
to the ‘normal’ level (that is, to the level as it stood before Italy 
began to increase her imports of oil for the purposes of her projected 
war in East Africa). At the same time, it is to be noted that on the 
12th February, 1936, when this report was presented at Geneva, 
the Congress at Washington had not yet finally settled the terms of 
the new neutrality legislation which had to be brought into operation 
by the end of the month.^ And it is also to be noted that, if the recom¬ 
mendations in the report had been adopted and put into execution 
forthwith by the sanction-taking states, and if the United States 
had then proceeded, before the end of the month, to restrict its 
oil exports to Italy to the ‘normal’ level, then ‘the three to three 
and a half months’ which, in the committee’s opinion, ‘would have 
to elapse before such an embargo, were it to be universally applied, 
would become fully effective, ’ would barely have given the Italians 
the time to complete the overthrow of the Abyssinian armies—seeing 
that, with all the oil supplies of the world to draw upon, without 
restriction, to the end, the Italians actually did not succeed in over¬ 
coming the Abyssinian resistance until after the beginning of May. 
A fortiori^ the findings of the report indicate that the oil sanction 
would have effectively frustrated Italy’s attempt to conquer Abys¬ 
sinia if it had been imposed, as had been hoped, before the end of 
November 1935—^that is, more than five months before the Italians 
actually succeeded in bringing the war to an end without this handi¬ 
cap, and at a moment when the prospect of parallel action, of the 
necessary extent, on the part of the United States, had been much 
more promising than it was in February 1936, when the policy of 
the United States was being affected by the highly unfavourable 
impression which the Laval-Hoare Plan had made upon American 
public opinion. 

It will be seen how deadly a blow Monsieur Laval had dealt to 
‘ See pp. 247-8, above. 
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the League, and how shrewd a stroke he had struck on Signor 
Mussolini’s behalf, in twice averting the imposition of the oil sanction: 
the first time at the end of November^ and the second time on the 
7th~8th December, 1935. After the publication of the report of the 
12th February, 1936, another French stiletto-thrust was needed in 
order to give the oil sanction—and with it the existence of Abyssinia 
and the efficacy of the Covenant—^the coup de grdce ; and this stroke 
was duly struck by the hand of Monsieur Flandin, who had succeeded 
Monsieur Laval as Minister for Foreign Affairs, in Paris on the 24th 
January, 1936. 

Already, after the Committee of Eighteen’s decision of the 22nd 
January to study the question of an oil sanction, and before the 
presentation on the 12th February of the Committee of Experts’ 
report, the mere re-emergence of the possibility of an oil sanction 
had been sufficient to produce once more, in Italy, those symptoms 
of anxiety and gestures of ferocity which were now familiar because 
they had been evoked on each previous occasion on which the pro¬ 
ject for an oil sanction had come to the front. 

One such sign of the times was an article, said to be from the pen 
of Signor Mussolini himself, which was published in the Popolo 
Italia of the 1st February: 

Europe is sliding down the ever more steeply inclined plane of sanc¬ 
tions, at the bottom of which lies, ineluctably, war. .. . 

At a certain moment, the embargo will end in a blockade; and the 
blockade will mean war—no longer a limited operation of colonial 
security, but a war of extermination in Europe: war on the Alps and on 
the various European rivers. . . . 

It will be the students of Paris, Brussels and the other great European 
cities who, together with the coimtry people, will have to march into 
the burning fiery furnace. . . . 

If sanctions are extended, if there is a march towards war, the youth 
of Europe ought to know, straight away, on whose shoulders the terrible 
responsibility will lie, and accordingly we propose to sound the alarm, 
and to address an appeal, to the student youth of Europe.. . . 

The students of Europe ought to bind themselves into a spiritual unity 
over the politicians’ heads. 

This was an open appeal to that small but noisy and demonstrative 
Fascist-minded minority of the student body of the University of 
Paris who had been making it impossible for Professor Jeze, the able 
and courageous advocate of Abyssinia at Geneva, to deliver his 
university lectures. Thereafter, on the 6th February, the Fascist 
Grand Council passed a resolution declaring that it recognized 


^ See pp. 277-8, above. 
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in foreign trade ‘a function of public interest which justifies a direct 
control on the part of the Corporative State’. In the House of 
Commons at Westminster on the 24th February there was a debate 
in which the Labour and Liberal Opposition called, once more, for 
the application of the oil sanction and accused the Government of 
vacillation—a charge to which Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne made 
rather colourless replies. These were the circumstances in which 
the Committee of Eighteen reassembled on the 2nd March to consider 
the report which its Committee of Experts had presented to it nearly 
three weeks back. It was now too late for the Committee of Eighteen’s 
action to influence that of the Congress at Washington, whose new 
Neutrality Act had become law on the 29th February.^ Nevertheless, 
Signor Mussolini felt the situation to be so serious for Italy as 
to call for the exertion of fresh pressure upon the French Foreign 
Minister, in the hope—^which was not disappointed—^that Monsieur 
Flandin would transmit this pressure to Mr. Eden, as Monsieur Laval, 
some three months earlier, had reacted upon Sir Samuel Hoare. 

At Geneva on the 2nd March, which was the very day on which 
the Committee of Eighteen was to meet. Signor Bova Scoppa, the 
head of the permanent Italian delegation to the League, conveyed 
to Monsieur Flandin verbally a twofold, and perhaps threefold, 
threat from Signor Mussolini of steps—^aU highly disagreeable to 
France—^which the head of the Italian state proposed to take in 
the event of the oil sanction being imposed. It seems certain that 
Signor Mussolini threatened Monsieur Flandin,* in that event, 
with the withdrawal of Italy from the League of Nations and with 
the demmciation by Italy of the military agreement which had been 
a corollary of the Franco-Italian Pact of the 7th January, 1935*— 
a denunciation which was to be followed, on the Italian side, by a 
re-manning of the Italo-French frontier from which the former 
French garrisons had been withdrawn, on the strength of the Franco- 
Italian military agreement, in order to reinforce their comrades on 
the frontier between France and Germany. It was also reported 
(though this not without contradiction) that Signor Mussolini 
had threatened in the third place to abandon for the future any 
Italian participation in the execution of the Pact of Locarno. What¬ 
ever the number and the nature of the threats may have been, 

^ See p. 248, above. 

* The threats were addressed to Monsieur Flandin alone, and this unofli* 
cially. No communication in the same sense had been received by the British 
Government, according to a statement made on the 9th March, 1936, by Lord 
Cranborne in the House of Commons at Westminster in answer to a parliamen¬ 
tary question. • See the Stmeyfar 1935, vol. i. Part I, section (v). 
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there is no doubt that they sufficed for their purpose. Their efficacy 
as a stimulus may be gauged from the energy of Monsieur Flandin’s 
obstructive action on the Committee of Eighteen on the very day 
on which Signor Mussolini’s unwelcome message had been brought 
by Signor Bova Scoppa to the French Foreign Minister’s ears. 

On the morning of the 2nd March at Geneva, the meeting between 
Signor Bova Scoppa and Monsieur Flandin was followed by one 
between Monsieur Flandin and Mr. Eden, in which the French 
Foreign Minister learnt that his British colleague had been instructed 
by the Cabinet in Downing Street to propose that the existing 
sanctions should be tightened up and that the oil sanction should be 
imposed in addition. Monsieur Flandin thereupon asked Mr. Eden 
to agree to a further postponement of the oil sanction pending yet 
another attempt to mediate between the two belligerents; and Mr. 
Eden appears to have asked and obtained over the telephone Mr. 
Baldwin’s consent to his falling in with Monsieur Flandin’s wishes. 
For an observer from outside, Mr. Eden’s pliancy on this occasion 
is not easy to understand; for there can be no doubt that his personal 
desire was that the oil sanction should be imposed; he had behind 
him, now, his own colleagues in the Government of the United ELing- 
dom and also, as far as could be judged, a preponderance of British 
public opinion; and, apart from the French delegation, he could 
count upon receiving support from a majority of the states repre¬ 
sented on the Committee of Eighteen and perhaps from a majority of 
all those represented on the Co-ordination Committee. In the course 
of the day he was to receive positive assurances of support from 
the representatives of the Soviet Union, Jugoslavia, Rumania and 
Turkey; and, in the opinion of an able French journalist,^ almost 
all states members, with the exception of Austria, Hungary, Switzer¬ 
land and Venezuela, would have voted for the oil sanction on this 
occasion. The readiness of Mr. Eden’s compliance with Monsieur 
Flandin’s wishes in these circumstances was perhaps partly due to 
a misapprehension of Monsieur Flandin’s intentions. Mr. Eden 
appears to have been under the impression that Monsieur Flandin 
had a concrete peace proposal to make, and that Italy was only to 
be granted a brief delay—no longer than forty-eight hours—^for 
giving a favourable response, failing which the oil sanction would 

' Mme Tabouis in L'CEuvre, 3rd March, 1936. The account, here given, of 
the dealings between MM. Bova Scoppa, Flandin and Eden is mainly based 
upon a despatch from her which was published in L'CEwore of that date. 

n z 
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be imposed immediately without any further demur on Monsieur 
Flandin’s part. 

In any case, at the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen on the 
afternoon of the 2nd March, Monsieur Flandin anticipated the 
chairman, Senhor de Vasconcellos, when he was on the point of 
bringing up the question of the oil sanction, by proposing that, 
before the Committee of Eighteen proceeded any further with its 
work, the Committee of Thirteen should be asked to meet again— 
and this next day—^to see whether it could make a fresh appeal to 
the belligerents to put an end to the war. Thereupon, Mr. Eden 
declared his willingness to fall in with Monsieur Flandin’s proposal, 
on the ground that ‘this procedure need not cause any undue delay’, 
seeing that the Committee of Eighteen had still some work to do 
in connexion with improving the existing sanctions. It was only in 
the form of an afterthought to this acquiescence in a further delay 
that Mr. Eden launched his proposal for an oil sanction in the follow¬ 
ing terms : 

I think it only fair to the committee to make plain to them what is the 
view of His Majesty’s Government upon the experts’ report on the oil 
embargo. His Majesty’s Government are prepared to accept any decision 
to which this committee may come, but I must make it clear that, having 
considered the findings of the experts’ report. His Majesty’s Government 
are in favour of the imposition of an oil embargo by the members of the 
League and are prepared to join in the early application of such a sanction 
if the other principal supplying and transporting states who are members 
of the League of Nations are prepared to do likewise. 

This contingent proposal which Mr. Eden thus laid before the 
Committee of Eighteen on the 2nd March was destined to have a 
far slighter effect upon the course of events than the resolution 
which was duly voted by the Committee of Thirteen on the 3rd: 

The Committee of Thirteen, acting in virtue of the mandate given to 
it by the Council in its resolution of the 19th December, addresses to 
both belligerents an urgent appeal for the immediate opening of negotia¬ 
tions within the framework of the League of Nations and in the spirit 
of the Covenant with a view to the prompt cessation of hostilities and 
the definite restoration of peace. The Committee of Thirteen will meet 
on the 10th March to hear the replies of the two Governments. 

Messages conveying this appeal were at once despatched to Addis 
Ababa and to Rome; but it will be noticed that the appeal contained 
no concrete suggestions for a settlement and mentioned no time* 
limit. These omissions were the monuments of French victories and 
British defeats in a battle, over the drafting of the resolution, which 
had been fought behind the scenes earlier in the day. Mr. Eden had 
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apparently pressed for the insertion of a time-limit of at any rate 
seventy-two hours, if not forty-eight; and he had also pressed— 
but likewise in vain—for making the cessation of hostilities a condi¬ 
tion which was to take effect upon acceptance of the appeal, instead 
of allowing it to be included among the subjects for subsequent 
negotiation. On the 2nd-3rd March, 1936, as on the 7th-8th Decem¬ 
ber, 1935, the British Foreign Secretary was out-manoeuvred and 
overborne by a French antagonist in the guise of a colleague. 

Monsieim Flandin’s victory over Mr. Eden was less sensational 
than Monsieur Laval’s over Sir Samuel Hoare; but the consequences 
of this second diplomatic battle were perhaps not less important. 
On the 3rd March itself Signor Gayda, in the Oiornale d'Italia, 
chanted a paean of triumph over the French defeat of the British 
attempt to present Italy with an ultimatum. On the same day 
Signor Mussolini, in an address to his Cabinet which was afterwards 
published, rejoiced over the terms of the American Neutrality Act 
of the 29th February. And Monsieur Flandin found time to ask the 
British Government for an assurance that they would fulfil their 
Locarno obligations immediately—even if Italy were to repudiate 
hers—^in the event of a German breach of the Locarno Pact, before 
the French hypothesis was transformed into a European fact by 
Germany’s military reoccupation of the demilitarized zone of German 
territory in the Rhineland on the 7th March. 

Thus, in averting the imposition of the oil sanction on the 2nd 
March, Monsieur Flandin had achieved far more for Italy than the 
French Foreign Minister’s Italian beneficiaries could have dared to 
hope. He had postponed the application of this sanction not merely 
until the 10th March, 1936, but until the Greek Kalends. An affirma¬ 
tive reply to the Committee of Thirteen’s appeal of the 3rd March 
was received from the Emperor of Ethiopia, in a preliminary com¬ 
munication, as early as the 6th, and on the 8th Signor Mussolini 
signified his acceptance in principle. The Committee of Thirteen, 
however, reassembled not, as prescribed, on the 10th, but on the 
23rd; and by that date the international situation had been trans¬ 
formed in ways wholly favourable to Italy and utterly disastrous for 
Abyssinia. 

In fact, on the 7th March, 1936, Herr Hitler had unintentionally, 
but none the less effectively, put the finishing touch to the work 
which had been done by Monsieur Flandin on the 2nd-3rd March, 
1936,and by Monsieur Laval,before him,in NoAQ^ber and December 
1935. The attention of the French and British Governments, which, 
through all the previous phases of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 
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had never ceased to be half absorbed by a haunting fear of German 
action in Europe, was now whoUy engrossed in a new and more 
poignant preoccupation with Grcrmany—^and this at the very moment 
when in Africa Italy was on the verge of military victory and Abys¬ 
sinia was in direst extremity. More than ever, the desire to restore 
the Stresa Front^ overbore in most French, and in some British, 
minds the desire to vindicate the Covenant of the League and to 
defend a fellow state member against an act of aggression in Africa. 
In the French view, which was short and personal, the Italian offence 
of attacking an unoffending neighbour in violation of the Covenant 
and of all Italy’s other treaty engagements, and then waging this 
unjust war by methods of barbarism which Italy had pledged herself 
to eschew, counted for nothing by comparison with the heinousness 
of the German offence of militarily reoccupying German-owned and 
German-administered territory in violation of treaties but without 
the taking of a single life or the dropping of a single explosive or 
incendiary bomb or poison-gas container. And this obliquity of 
moral vision was attested, for the information of Posterity, by the 
proposal—which was officially put forward, in all seriousness, as a 
result of the consultations between the Locarno Powers other than 
Germany—that the majesty of an offended law of nations should 
be vindicated by the posting, during an interim period, of Italian 
troops, cheek by jowl with British comrades-in-arms, to keep the 
peace along the Franco-German and Belgo-German border.^ When 
such a proposal as this could issue from the counsels of those Powers 
on whom the vindication of the Covenant against Italy principally 
depended, it had become manifest that Signor Mussolini had little 
now to fear from the League. 

He had the less to fear because the measure of Anglo-French 
agreement on the Rhenish question which was represented by this 
preposterous proposal was infinitesimal; for, while it was true that 
opinion in Great Britain had been affected in the same way as opinion 
in France by Herr Hitler’s coup of the 7th March, the British reaction 
was so very much milder than the French that the net result was 
greatly to widen the gulf between the British and the French 
position. On the 12th April, 1936, when the width of this gulf 
was now apparent, the situation was trenchantly described in the 
following passage of an article in Le Temps: 

Great Britain, who is so anxious not to ratify the fait accompli in 

Ethiopia, seems to be resigning herself to that course in the Rhineland. 

' See the Survey for 1935, vol. i. Part I, section (vi). 

® This proposal will be dealt with in the Survey for 1936. 
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Last December Sir Samuel Hoare consented to sign with Monsieur Laval 
their notorious agreement because he already foresaw what was going 
to happen in Germany, and he therefore wished to obtain a rapid settle¬ 
ment of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, even at the price of doing violence 
to principles. To-day the position has been inverted: Mr. Eden seems 
disposed to offer up the same principles as a sacrifice to (Jermany in order 
to be the freer to turn towards—or against—Italy. 

This is the crux of the misunderstanding: for the British Government, 
the great question of the moment is that of Ethiopia; for the French 
Government, it is the question with which we have been confronted by 
the Reich. The British Government maintains that the initiative taken 
by the Italians on the 3rd October, 1935, is more serious than the initia¬ 
tive taken by the Germans on the 7th March, 1936. The French Govern¬ 
ment considers—and, in our view, it is right—that Germany’s gesture 
has shaken the very foundations of the European order and that it is 
therefore big with possible consequences which are much more perilous 
to the cause of peace than an African expedition, however cruel. It is 
this divergence of views that is at the bottom of the present confusion. 

While African questions were being ousted from the minds of most 
European statesmen and diplomatists, outside Italy, by Herr Hitler’s 
coup of the 7th March, 1936, the British Government found time to 
address written communications to the Italian Government, on the 
7th, 9th and 10th March, with regard to the bombing of a British 
Red Cross ambulance on Abyssinian territory by Italian airmen 
on the 3rd, 4th and 5th of that month.^ The resulting correspondence 
was pursued until the 10th April.^ The Secretariat of the League 
of Nations also received a protest on the same subject from the 
Abyssinian Government on the 7th March, and an apologia from 
the Italian Government on the 17th March. 

On the 17th March, likewise, the Abyssinian Government published 
a dimenti of rumours that they were engaged in direct peace negotia¬ 
tions with the Italian Government; and on the 20th and the 21st 
the Abyssinian Minister in Paris addressed two letters to the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva. The second letter 
accused Italy of sprinkling poison gas upon Ethiopian civilians as 
well as combatants, and called upon states members to take effective 
steps for putting a stop to these Italian atrocities. The first letter 
poiif^ted out that the Italian Government, in their reply of the 
8tt' March to the Committee of Thirteen’s appeal of the 3rd, had 
notf® declared in terms that they imdertook to negotiate, as the 
committee had stipulated, 'within the framework of the League of 
Nations and in the spirit of the Covenant’. The Abyssinian Govern- 

^ See p. 412, below. 

* Text of documents in British White Paper Omd. 5160 of 1936. 
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meat gave notice that their own acceptance of the appeal was con¬ 
ditional upon the fulfilment of these two stipulations (which had 
been laid down, not by the Abyssinian Government, but by the 
Committee of Thirteen itself). They went on to remind the League 
that, ‘for fifteen months past Abyssinia had ‘made pressing appeals 
for the League’s intervention and that, up to the present, no effective 
solution’ had ‘been given to the Ethiopian demands’. They pro¬ 
ceeded to quote, with application to their own cause against Italy, 
words which had been used as recently as the 14th March at a meeting 
of the Coimcil by the French and Belgian delegates in maintaining 
their cause against Germany. Finally, the Abyssinian Government 
put to the League the demand that ‘the assistance promised in 
Article 16 of the Covenant’ should be given to Abyssinia ‘without 
delay and with all the necessary effectiveness’. These were the 
circumstances in which the Committee of Thirteen reassembled at 
last on the 23rd March—^this time in London. 

At this meeting the committee did not discuss the question of 
sanctions at all; and though it did consider the Abyssinian request 
that Italy should be asked to give assurances of her acceptance of 
the two stipulations attaching to the committee’s appeal of the 3rd, 
the committee now rejected this request as inopportune. The sole 
outcome of a two-hours-long discussion in private was the following 
resolution: 

The Committee of Thirteen takes note of the replies given by the two 
parties to the dispute to the appeal addressed to them on the 3rd March. 
It requests its chairman, assisted by the Secretary-General, to get into 
touch with the two parties and to take such steps as may be called for in 
order that the committee may be able, as soon as possible, to bring the 
two parties together and, within the framework of the League of Nations 
and in the spirit of the Covenant, to bring about a prompt cessation of 
hostilities and the final restoration of peace. 

This fresh act of procrastination in London presented a melancholy 
contrast to a fighting speech on the subject of sanctions which was 
delivered in Borne by Signor Mussolini on the same day. The econo¬ 
mic siege of Italy, said the head of the Italian state on the 23rd 
March, had been imdertaken by fifty-two states, but one state alone 
had desired it and imposed it. Signor Mussolini’s retort to League 
sanctions was a declaration of Italian autarkeia. 

The task which MM. Flandm and Eden had thrust upon Senor 
de Madariaga, the chairman of the Committee of Thirteen, was as 
arduous as it was invidious. Senor de Madariaga’s first communica¬ 
tion to Borne, which was despatched from London on the 23rd March 
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itself, was on the delicate subject of the Abyssinian complaints of 
Itahan atrocities. A first rebuff was administered to the mediator, 
before Senor de Madariaga left London, by Signor Grandi, who 
declined an invitation to meet the Ethiopian Minister to the Court 
of St. James’s in Senor de Madariaga’s presence. Thereafter, an 
invitation addressed on the 27th March by Senor de Madariaga 
to the Government at Rome to send a delegate to meet him at 
Greneva to discuss the possibilities of a peace settlement was parried 
by the Italian Government on the 2nd April, within twenty-four 
hours of its reception, with a counter-invitation, couched in perhaps 
ironically polite language, for a visit by Senor de Madariaga to 
Rome ‘in order that a first exchange of views of a general character 
might take place’ in that city between the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Thirteen and the head of the Itahan state. It was only 
after this that Signor Suvich answered Senor de Madariaga’s letter 
of the 23rd March in a communication of the 3rd April—^notably 
stiffer in tone than that of the 2nd April—^in which he challenged 
the competence of the Committee of Thirteen to concern itself with 
questions of atrocities, and at the same time inquired whether the 
committee had drawn the Abyssinian Government’s attention to 
the Itahan Government’s charges of this nature, as it had drawn the 
Itahan Grovernment’s attention to the Abyssinian indictment. A 
few days later it was reported that the French Ambassador to the 
Quirinal, Monsieur de Chambrun, had brought from Rome to Paris 
a statement of the conditions on which Italy would be willing still 
to honour the obhgations which she had taken upon herself in the 
Locarno Pact. According to this report. Signor Mussolini was demand¬ 
ing, in retmn, an immediate repeal of ah sanctions; a recantation 
of the finding that Italy had broken the League Covenant bj’^ com¬ 
mitting an act of aggression; and an acquiescence in a direct settle¬ 
ment between the Itahan and the Abyssinian Governments, with 
the League’s participation. 

Meanwhile, the Ethiopian delegate to the League had informed 
Sefior de Madariaga that he remained at his disposition, but had 
reserved his reply to the Committee of Thirteen’s appeal of the 3rd 
Mairch pending the receipt of an assurance that the Itahan Govern¬ 
ment intended to enter into the proposed negotiations within the 
framework of the League and in the spirit of the Covenant, as the 
Committee of Thirteen themselves had originally stipulated. On 
the 1st April Monsieur Wolde Mariam communicated to the Secre¬ 
tary-General a declaration from the Abyssinian Government insisting 
upon this point and suggesting that the Itahan ‘acceptance in 
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principle’ of the appeal from the Committee of Thirteen had been 
nothing but a manoeuvre to prevent the imposition of the oil 
sanction by the Committee of Eighteen. ‘ By its words and its acts 
the Abyssinian Government maintained, the Italian Government 
was making it plain that it had ‘no intention of ceasing hostilities 
and definitively re-establishing peace’ on the conditions stipulated. 

Ethiopia [the declaration went on] feels the greatest bitterness at 
having to take note that financial assistance has not yet been granted 
to her; that Article 16 has not been strictly applied; and that, over and 
above this, the Italian Government has succeeded in obtaining an 
adjournment of the application of an oil sanction voted five months ago, 
and flatters itself that it is going to obtain the suppression of all sanctions 
whatever by an unholy bargain. Is this the spirit of the Covenant ? 

After quoting some telling passages from a speech, delivered by 
Monsieur Flandin on the 29th March, which were at least as pertinent 
to Abyssinia’s case against Italy as they were to France’s case against 
Germany, the Ethiopian Government put forward the following 
precise demands: 

(1) That the Ethiopian Government should now be given financial 
assistance which would enable it to carry on its struggle against the 
aggressor on less unequal terms than at present; 

(2) That all the obstacles and hindrances which were still being placed 
by certain states members in the way of the transport of arms consigned 
to the Ethiopian forces should now be removed; 

(3) That the sanctions which were obligatory under Article 16 of the 
Covenant should now be reinforced and completed; 

(4) That rapid steps should be taken to make the Government at 
Rome respect the laws of war and the international conventions, and to 
put a stop to the systematic destruction and extermination of innocent 
populations. 

On the 6th April, after his defeat by Marshal Badoglio in the 
Battle of Lake Ashangi,^ the Emperor Haile Selassie launched un¬ 
officially, through the correspondents of several British newspapers 
in Abyssinia, a desperate plea for the aid which he had a right to 
expect. On the same day, in the House of Commons at Westminster, 
Mr. Eden stood imeasily on the defensive against a host of critics. 
The British Government did, however, succeed in getting the Com¬ 
mittee of Thirteen convened for the 8th April. On the 7th ‘A 
Supreme Appeal to all the Organs and all the Members of the 
League of Nations ’ from the Emi)eror of Ethiopia was received by 
the Secretary-General of the League: 

Does collective security consist only in making platonic protests against 
the aggressor and in addressing words of compassion to his victim ? 

^ See p. 397, below. 
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At Rome on the 8th April—^the day on which, at Geneva, the 
meeting of the Committee of Thirteen was taking place—Signor 
Mussolini declared to his Cabinet that the security of the Italian 
colonies would ‘be fully attained through the complete annihilation 
of the Abyssinian military formations—an annihilation which’ could 
‘neither be averted nor be delayed’. 

In the Committee of Thirteen, on the same day, Mr. Eden spoke 
strongly both on the procrastination of the League and on the employ¬ 
ment of poison gas by the ItaUans,^ while Monsieur Flandin echoed 
the Italian denial of the competence of the Committee of Thirteen 
to deal with this matter, and insisted that in any case the Italian 
charges against the Abyssinians must be pl£iced on the same footing 
as the Abyssinian charges against the Italians. The Committee of 
Thirteen then appointed a committee of jurists to examine the con¬ 
ventions which the Abyssinians and Italians declared to have been 
violated; to consider the measures which states members of the 
League might be called upon to take for the punishment of such 
violation; and to ascertain what was the competent organ for decid¬ 
ing this question. On the, same day the Committee of Thirteen also 
addressed an urgent request to the International Red Cross at 
Geneva to communicate any information which it possessed in regard 
to the two belligerents’ mutual accusations. 

On the 9th the Committee of Thirteen received from the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross a refusal of their request, on the ground that the 
International Red Cross was debarred by its neutrality from com¬ 
municating to any other body any information which it had received 
either from its own delegates or from other parties. On the same day 
the committee of jurists reported that there was no provision, in 
the conventions in question, for any action in the event of their 
being violated, but that the Council of the League of Nations was 

^ A British memorandum entitled ‘Alleged Italian Use of Poison Gas: Note 
communicated by the United Kingdom Delegation ’ was circulated on the 8th 
April to the Committee of Thirteen. During the past few weeks, British opinion 
had been displaying great uneasiness at the reports of the Italian use of 
poison gas (particularly of mustard gas), which were attested by foreign 
observers whose ability to verify the facts could not reasonably be doubted. 
A debate in the House of Lords at Westminster on the 30th March, 1936, on a 
question put by Lord Cecil, and a series of questions in the House of Commons, 
as well as correspondence published in the press, showed that, while there was 
great reluctance to believe the allegations against Italy without full official 
confirmation, there was also a realization that to condone Italy's breach of the 
1926 protocol prohibiting chemical warfare was not only to share to some 
extent in her guilt but also to increase the risk that the same methods might 
be applied in future on occasions which might be of more direct personal 
interest to the Governments and peoples of European states. 
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competent to deal with any violations of any treaties, and could 
delegate its power to such of its organs as it might think fit. A 
further legal inquiry into the question whether *the Committee of 
Thirteen came within this category was averted by the intervention 
of Mr. Eden, who drew attention to the fact that the records of the 
Suez Canal Company showed that large quantities of poison gas had, 
as a matter of fact, been sent from Italy to the Italian army in 
East Africa.^ Eventually the committee addressed ‘a pressing appeal 
to both [^ic] belligerents to take all necessary measures for preventing 
any breaches of the international conventions and of the principles 
of the law of nations’—^but even this appeal was delivered by the 
committee, not as one speaking with authority, but as ‘an interpreter 
of the emotion aroused in public opinion ’ by the Italian and Abys¬ 
sinian recriminations. The committee begged both parties for ‘assur¬ 
ances susceptible of making this emotion disappear The Abyssinian 
Government gave, on the 10th April, the assurance asked for, while 
protesting against the unwillingness of the committee to discriminate 
in this matter between the two parties. The Italian Government 
replied on the 11th in a telegram taking note of the fact that their 
own accusations against the Abyssinians were being taken up by 
the League. In regard to the Abyssinian accusations against Italy, 
the telegram from Rome simply asserted that ‘a respect for the laws 
of war has been, and is, the constant rule of the Italian Army ’. 

Meanwhile, in the matter of the proposed peace negotiations, the 
Committee of Thirteen had decided on the 8th that Senor de Mada¬ 
riaga should not accept the Italian invitation to visit Rome. On 
the afternoon of the 9th Baron Aloisi arrived in Geneva and Senor 
de Madariaga had an interview with him there. Baron Aloisi 
declared that he had come solely to take part in the discussions 
between the Locarno Powers, and that he had no instructions about 
the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. He complained of the fact that the 
Italian invitation to Senor de Madariaga had not yet been acknow¬ 
ledged ; but at the same time he told Senor de Madariaga that the 
Italian Government would be prepared to send a representative to 
Geneva after Easter, though they would prefer the alternative which 
they themselves had suggested. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Thirteen on the 10th, when the 
sense of this conversation with Baron Aloisi was reported by Senor 
de Madariaga, there was another battle between Mr. Eden and 
Monsieur Handin. Mr. Eden proposed that the Italian Government’s 

^ The amount declared, in transit, by the Italian authorities down to the 
end of February 1936 appears to have been 269 tons. 
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offer to send a delegate to Geneva should be accepted; that Italo- 
Abyssinian conversations should begin at Geneva as soon as the 
Italian delegate arrived; that Senor de Madariaga and Monsieur 
Avenol should be present at these conversations; and that the Com¬ 
mittee of Thirteen should remain in session, so long as the conver¬ 
sations continued, in order to keep in touch and be ready to take 
action. On the other side. Monsieur Flandin proposed that the Com¬ 
mittee of Thirteen should adjourn while the conversations were 
taking place; that discretion should be given to Senor de Madariaga 
to reconvene the committee when he thought fit; and that it should 
be laid down that Senor de Madariaga and Monsieur Avenol were 
to be present at the Italo-Abyssinian negotiations as mere observers 
and not as participants. Finally it was agreed to adjourn the 
Committee of Thirteen until the following Thursday, the 16th 
April, and to leave the role of MM. Avenol and de Madariaga 
undefined. 

On the 12th April the Secretary-General of the League received 
another telegram from the Emperor Haile Selassie once more protest¬ 
ing against the League’s delays and against Italy’s atrocities. 
Meanwhile, pending the arrival of the Italian delegate, Senor de 
Madariaga and Monsieur Avenol had a further interview with the 
Ethiopian delegation, at which the latter once more refused to enter 
into direct negotiations with the Italian Government and demanded 
that Italy’s war aims should be unmasked and the Covenant imple¬ 
mented. On the 14th April the Empress of Abyssinia broadcast, 
from Addis Ababa, an appeal to the World to come to the rescue of 
her country in its desperate struggle against an aggressor who was 
waging his unjust war by methods of barbarism. 

On the 15th April Baron Aloisi reappeared at Geneva—^this time 
with power to talk about the Italo-Abyssinian confiict to Senor 
de Madariaga. What the chairman of the Committee of Thirteen 
heard from the Italian delegate at a meeting between them on that 
day was reported in the following terms by the League Secretariat : 

1. With reference to the Italian Government’s telegram of the 8th 
March, 1936, the Italian delegation informs the chairman of the Com- 
Tuittee of Thirteen that its Government definitively agrees to the im¬ 
mediate opening of negotiations with a view to the cessation of hostilities. 
The cessation may be the outcome of the signature either of an armistice 
or of prehminaries of peace. An armistice could only be negotiated 
between military commanders. Inasmuch as its main object would be 
to ensure the safety of the armies during the suspension, the guarantee 
that would be demanded would doubtless exceed the scope of the 
demands in connexion with preliminaries of peace. Moreover, the 
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negotiation of an armistice might take as long as that of prehminaries 
of peace. 

Being anxious to emphasize the Italian Government’s desire to respond 
as effectively as possible to the invitation of the Committee of Thirteen, 
the Italian delegation accordingly pronounces in favour of the immediate 
opening of negotiations for preliminaries of peace. 

II. The Italian delegation feels bound to point out that such negotia¬ 
tions could not be based on any situation other than the actual situation 
as it presents itself after six months of mihtary operations. In taking its 
stand on the ground of conciliation, the Committee of Thirteen no doubt 
agrees that there is a de facto situation. 

The Italian delegation does not ask the Committee of Thirteen to 
recognize that situation, but merely not to ignore it. 

III. For these reasons the Italian delegation considers that the only 
method suited to that situation is the method of direct negotiations. It 
is prepared to consider any means of enabling the Committee of Thirteen 
to be kept informed of the negotiations. 

It would suggest that the venue of the negotiations should be fixed at 
Ouchy. 

IV. The Italian delegation takes this opportunity to express its hope 
that the outcome of these negotiations will be such as to enable the 
Italian Government to resume active participation with the League of 
Nations in consonance with the general situation. 

These Italian proposals were communicated to the Ethiopian 
delegation and were rejected by it on the strength of the terms in 
which the Committee of Thirteen had framed its appeal of the 3rd 
March. 

In demanding that the Ethiopian people should be abandoned to the 
aggressor [the Ethiopian delegation declared] the Italian Government 
was in reality doing nothing less than fixing its price for a deal: Italy 
would sell her support in a European dispute in return for the raising of 
sanctions and for the abandonment of the League’s concern with Italy’s 
act of aggression [in Africa]. 

The Ethiopian delegation asked the Committee of Thirteen to 
certify that the Italian Government had not agreed to negotiate 
within the framework of the League of Nations and in the spirit of 
the Covenant. It also urged that the moment had now come for 
applying against the aggressor all the sanctions contemplated in 
Article 16 of the Covenant, and for thereby fulfilling the obligation, 
which the states members of the League had taken on themselves, 
of coming to the aid of a victim of aggression both immediately and 
effectively. This Abyssinian reply was afterwards embodied in a 
written communication which was presented to Senor de Madariaga 
on the 16th. In the course of that day, at Sefior de Madariaga’s 
instance, the Italian delegation modified its terms to the point of 
declaring that it was ‘ready to examine every means that might 
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give the Committee of Thirteen the opportunity of being informed 
about the direct negotiations [between the two belligerent Gk)vern- 
ments] ’; but when—^in accordance with a decision of the Committee 
of Thirteen at a meeting held that afternoon—^this concession, such 
as it was, was communicated by Senor de Madariaga next morning 
to the Ethiopian delegation, the latter expressed the view that this 
was not a substantial modification of the original Italian proposals, 
and it announced that on this account it stood by its previous 
declaration. These were the circumstances in which the Committee 
of Thirteen reassembled on the afternoon of the 17th April. On tjxis 
occasion Senor de Madariaga formally reported to the committee 
the failure of the mission with which the committee had charged him 
on the 23rd March; and, upon this, the Committee of Thirteen 
decided to make a report to the Council (a step which was equivalent 
to marking time, since the Council consisted of the members of the 
committee together with the two parties to the dispute). On the 
same day, the 17th April, another urgent appeal to the League was 
telegraphed from Addis Ababa by the Emperor. A report drafted 
by Senor de Madariaga was adopted by the Committee of Thirteen 
on the 18th April.^ 

The Council of the League could be summoned on this occasion 
without delay, since the session begun in London on the 14th March 
had been simply adjourned on the 24th^ instead of being closed. 
Accordingly the session was resumed at Geneva on the 20th April; 
and, at a private sitting that morning, the first business transacted 
was to place the Italo-Abyssinian dispute upon the agenda which, 
so far, had been confined at this session to the single question of the 
situation relating to the Locarno treaties. At an immediately follow¬ 
ing public sitting Senor de Madariaga presented the report of the 
Committee of Thirteen, and Baron ALoisi and Monsieur Wolde 
Mariam then spoke in turn for the states which they respectively 
represented. 

The Itahan delegate opened his speech with the proposition ‘that 
no Government’ had ‘ever given the League of Nations proofe of 
goodwill that could be compared with those given by the Itahan 

The committee also instructed Senor de Madariaga to address a letter 
of protest to the International Red Cross in regard to their refusal to furnish 
information, and a letter of inquiry to the It^an Government in regard to 
their use of poison gas. Both letters were duly despatched on the 18th April. 
The International Red Cross sent a reply to Senor de Madariaga on the 24th. 

* This League Coimcil session of the 14th-24th March, 1936, in London 
will bo dealt with in the Survey for 1936 in connexion with the transactions 
prising out of the German military reoccupation of the Rhineland. 
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Gk>veniment, which’ had ‘remained within the League even after 
the denial of justice of which Italy’ had ‘to complain’. He went on 
to argue that the Italian proposals which he had conveyed on the 
15th April to Senor de Madariaga did not imply a rejection of the 
Conunittee of Thirteen’s stipulations that the peace negotiations, 
for which it had appealed on the 3rd March, should be conducted 
‘within the framework of the League of Nations and in the spirit of 
the Covenant’. He insisted that any agreement—^whether in the 
form of peace preliminaries or in the form of an armistice—^for a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities must provide for an Italian military occupation 
of all the Abyssinian mobilization centres, including the capital and 
the points on the frontier through which arms were being imported 
—‘that is to say, virtually the occupation of the whole enemy 
territory’. He asserted that Abyssinia, not Italy, had been respon¬ 
sible for the break-down of the conciliation procedure. He denied 
the competence of the Committee of Thirteen to inquire into Italian 
atrocities—^and, in this connexion, he made an indirect avowal of the 
truth of the Abyssinian charge that the Italian army in Africa had 
been using poison gas in violation of the protocol of the 17th June, 
1926. This protocol, Baron Alois! declared, 

contains no provision forbidding, in restriction of the validity of general 
principles, the exercise of the right of reprisals against atrocities such as 
those of which Italian soldiers have been victims—atrocities for which 
the documentary evidence has been brought to the knowledge of all the 
states members of the League of Nations. 

Monsieur Wolde Mariam’s speech took the form of a compact 
reminder of the diplomatic action which the Ethiopian delegation 
had taken up to date. It had asked the League to certify that the 
sole reason why the Italian Government had accepted ‘in principle’ 
the Committee of Thirteen’s appeal had been to gain time; to post¬ 
pone the application of the oil sanction and of all the other sanctions; 
and to try to do a deal, at Abyssinia’s expense, over the sale of Italy’s 
support to other European Powers in a European dispute. The 
Italian Government, Monsieur Wolde Mariam contended, had now 
made it clear that they had never had any intention of responding 
to the Committee of Thirteen’s appeal bona fide. The Ethiopian 
Government demanded that the Coimcil should draw the necessary 
conclusions from this fact, and that the League should apply the 
provisions of Article 16 of the Covenant in their entirety, in order to 
make it impossible for an aggressor to triumph. 

In the next public sitting, which followed on the same afternoon, 
the delegates of all states members of the Cotmcil spoke, including 
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those of the two parties to the dispute who had already spoken that 
morning. 

Baron Aloisi took objection to the Abyssinian insinuation that 
Italy was seeking to do a deal with her European neighbours for 
selling them her support in Europe at the price of their acquiescence 
in her aggression in Africa; but he immediately went on to state 
the Abyssinian proposition as his own in other words: 

The [present] check to conciliation [in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict] 
is going to have the effect of also postponing Italian collaboration in the 
work of pacification in Europe. This European pacification will hftve 
to follow the settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict; and that conffict 
ought never to have been allowed to pass beyond the bounds of its 
strictly colonial setting. 

Mr. Eden, who spoke next, admitted and emphasized the gravity 
of the situation in which the League now found itself: 

The confidence which members of the League of Nations will feel 
justified in placing in this organization in the future must in a large 
measure be influenced by its success or failure in the present instance. 

He also declared, once again, the British Government’s readiness, 
not only to maintain the existing sanctions, but to reinforce them: 

At this solemn hour, when we must each of us be conscious of the 
gravity of our decision, Governments must be prepared to shoulder 
their responsibilities and clearly to state the policy which they are pre¬ 
pared to pursue. In the view of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, it is our manifest duty as members of the League at least to 
maintain those economic and financial sanctions in connexion with this 
dispute. In order, however, that there may be no shadow of doubt about 
the position of His Majesty’s Government, I must make it clear that, 
in addition to the action under Article 16 which has already been taken, 
His Majesty’s Government, as has previously been stated, are ready and 
willing to consider, together with their fellow members of the League, 
the imposition of any further economic and financial sanctions that may 
be considered necessary and effective for the fulfilment of the obligations 
which we all of us bear in this dispute. 

The British delegate then went on to discuss the probable nemesis, 
for the inhabitants of Europe, of the sin of one European Power in 
u$ing poison gas in Africa. 

It is, in the judgment of His Majesty’s Government, impossible not 
; to take account of the evidence which exists and which goes to show that 
poison gas has been used by the Italian armies in their campaign against 
Abyssinians, themselves utterly unprovided with any means of defence 
against this method of warfare, which has been outlawed by the nations. 
Not only the two belligerents, but nearly all the nations of the World, 
are parties to the Gas Protocol of 1926. Is there one nation here, one 
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nation anywhere on the Earth’s surface, which is not interested in its 
observance ? This protocol concerns the inhabitants of every great city 
in the World. It is for them a charter against extermination. If a 
convention such as this can be tom up, will not our peoples, whether 
living in the thronged cities of Western Europe or in less densely- 
crowded areas elsewhere, ask, and ask with reason, what is the value of 
any international instrument to which our representatives put their 
names, how can we have confidence that our own folk, despite all 
solemnly signed protocols, will not be burned, blinded and done to 
death in agony hereafter? These are questions which every member 
of the Council must put to himself to-day. 

Finally, Mr. Eden touched upon the questions with which states 
members would be faced if the League of Nations were to break down: 

If as a consequence of the final outcome of this dispute the authority 
of the League were so shaken that its future utility as the best instrument 
for the preservation of international peace were placed in doubt, then 
we should each of us have to consider the policy which in that situation 
it would be our duty to pursue. This is not a prophecy but an anxiety. 

Monsieur Paul-Boncour, who spoke next, made it clear—with an 
almost ostentatious cynicism—that whether or not Italy was anxious 
to do the deal which Abyssinia accused her of designing, France, for 
her part, was eager for a bargain with Italy on these iniquitous 
terms. In spite, Monsieur Paul-Boncour declared, of the check 
that had overtaken an attempt at conciliation which had been made 
at the instance of the French Government, this attempt must not 
he interrupted; ^it must continue until it arrives at its goal’—a 
sinister condition for a French statesman to lay down at a moment 
when the Itahan armies were marching upon Addis Ababa, and 
when their objective had been declared by Signor Mussolini, as 
lately as the 8th April, to be ‘the complete annihilation of the Abys¬ 
sinian military formations’,^ while, in Monsieur Paul-Boncour’s own 
presence in the Council Chamber that very morning, Baron Aloisi 
had declared that the Italian condition for ceasing fire was ‘virtually 
the occupation of the whole enemy territory’.^ Monsieur Paul- 
Boncour, however, did not attempt to conceal the fact that, under 
the pretext of conciliation, France was ready, without turning a 
hair, to hold the ring for an aggressor while he completed the destruc¬ 
tion of his victim, so long as France thought that there was a chance 
of her being able to engage the aggressor thereafter, when his triumph 
had given him the leisure to turn his hand to other enterprises, as 
her own hired assassin for a performance in the European arena: 

Passing divergences must not prevent us from finding ourselves united 
^ See p. 346, above. * See p. 360, above. 
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again in face of the formidable eventualities that now weigh upon Europe 
as a result of certain events. . . . We need peace in Ethiopia in order to 
address ourselves to the dangers with which Europe is tkpeatened. We 
need a settlement of the position of a great country vis-d-vis the League 
of Nations, in order that this country may take part in the work of 
European construction; and I note with satisfaction that the representa¬ 
tive of Italy has graciously drawn our attention, on this point, to the 
fact that this is also the desire of his own country. 

Thus the representative of France avowed more frankly than the 
representative of Italy the ‘deal’ which the European states members 
of the League were being accused of making with one another at an 
African member’s expense; and when Monsieur Paul-Boncour sat 
down there was a pause—^before the President of the Council realized 
that this was actually all that the French delegate had to say. The 
Russian delegate, Monsieur Potemkin, who spoke next, took a 
larger view. He ascribed the ill-success of the League to ‘the absence 
of the necessary certainty that all the members of the League of 
Nations’ would ‘show solidarity in an equal degree in face of every 
act of aggression. ’ He denounced the existence, ‘in the very bosom 
of the League, ’ of ‘ a tendency to treat the aggressor with a tolerance, 
and even an indulgence, that actually increased in the same ratio as 
the aggressor’s own arrogance and tenacity’. And he declared that 
the most dangerous thing of all was that this was happening just 
at the moment when there was ‘an imperious necessity for a imion 
of endeavours to avert the catastrophe with which Humanity ’ was 
‘threatened’. 

Sehor de Madariaga made the point—and the very stones of the 
Coimcil Chamber would assuredly have cried out, if one Councillor 
had not avowed it at last—that 

the situation with regard to the Covenant is inevitably abnormal. 
Whether or not this was what we wished, the efforts that we are making 
to achieve peace simultaneously with the logical development of the 
Covenant have landed us in a completely self-contradictory procedure. 
Several months ago we declared . . . that Italy’s action in Ethiopia was 
contrary to the Covenant. At the same time, we are exerting ourselves 
to arrive at a settlement by conciliation. But, gentlemen, since the 
moment when we recognized, now several months ago, that there was 
an act of aggression and a victim of it, we can only work for conciliation 
in the somewhat illogical and difficult form of a conciliation between 
an aggressor and his victim. 

Of the other speakers. Monsieur Borberg (Denmark) supported Mr. 
Eden in urging that the existing sanctions ought to be reinforced, and 
Mr. Bruce (Australia) and Senor Ruiz-Guinazu (Argentina) in agree¬ 
ing that they ought at any rate to be maintained as they were (though 
n A a 
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the Argentinian delegate definitely declared himself against rein¬ 
forcement). In his denunciation of the Italian use of poison gas, Mr. 
Eden also received support from Senhor de Vasconcellos (Portugal). 
On the other hand, Senor Garcia Oldini (Chile) and Senor Zaldum- 
bide (Ecuador) supported Monsieur Paul-Boncour in insisting that the 
present ‘check’ to the League’s efforts at conciliation ought not to 
be placed at Italy’s door rather than at Abyssinia’s, and that the 
conciliation procedure ought to be continued. 

Thereafter the Council retired into private session to discuss 
the text of a resolution which had been drafted by Senor de Madariaga, 
which evoked an outburst of indignation from Monsieur Wolde 
Mariam: 

When the Italian Gevemment has hurled in the face of the League of 
Nations, and of the whole World, the defiance of Force against Bight, 
will the Council be content to address a new supreme and platonic appeal 
to Italy for her collaboration in the mamtenance of peace ? Is that the 
effective assistance to which the states members pledged themselves 
when they signed Article 16 of the Covenant ? Is that the execution of 
the promise made by the League of Nations to the victim of aggression 
in October 1935 ? WiU the League bow before the fait accompli because 
this is the work of a powerful state and because the victim has no ally ? 
The Ethiopian delegation is convinced that the Council is on the way 
to creating a precedent which will be dangerous for the security and for 
the relations of the peoples [of the World], for the lasting maintenance 
of peace, and for the observance of international engagements. 

After the President of the Council had gravely reproved the 
Ethiopian delegate for the diplomatic enormity of calling a spade 
a spade, the public sitting was resumed at 10 p.m., and the draft 
resolution, as amended in private, was now adopted in the following 
terms: 

The Council takes note of the report of the Committee of Thirteen, 
approves of and renews the appeal addressed by the committee to the 
two parties for the prompt cessation of hostilities and the restoration of 
peace in the framework of the League of Nations and the spirit of the 
Covenant; 

Notes that on the 6th March the Ethiopian Government, in reply to 
this appeal, agreed to the opening of negotiations subject to the provi¬ 
sions of the Covenant being respected. It is noted that the Committee 
of Thirteen’s proposal was made, and that the negotiations were to be 
conducted, in the spirit of the Covenant and in the framework of the 
League of Nations; 

likewise notes that on the 8th March the Italian Government, in reply 
to this appeal, ‘agreed in principle to the opening of negotiations con¬ 
cerning the settlement of the conflict’; 

Begrets that the information obtained by the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Thirteen and the Secretary-General of the League shows that 
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the efforts at conciliation made by the Committee of Thirteen in accor¬ 
dance with this appeal to the two parties have not succeeded; 

Regrets that in these circumstances it has not been possible to bring 
about the cessation of hostilities, and that the war is continuing under 
conditions which had been declared to be contrary to the Covenant, and 
which involve execution of the obligations laid upon the members of 
the League in such a case by the Covenant; 

Addresses to Italy a supreme appeal that, in view of present circum¬ 
stances which call for the co-operation of all the nations, she should 
bring to the settlement of her dispute with Ethiopia that spirit which the 
League of Nations is entitled to expect from one of its original members 
and a permanent member of the Council; 

Recalls that Italy and Ethiopia are bound by the protocol of the 17th 
June, 1925, on the use of asphyxiating, poisonous, and other gases, and 
by the convention regarding the conduct of war to which these two states 
are parties, and emphasizes the importance which has been attached 
to these instruments by all the contracting states. 

Baron Aloisi voted against this resolution; the Ecuadorian delegate 
read out a statement declaring that his Government, whije approving 
the resolution as a whole, dissociated themselves from the paragraph 
relating to sanctions; the Ethiopian delegate repeated in public what 
he had said in private a few minutes before. The Council then dis¬ 
persed; and the interval of three weeks which elapsed before the 
next meeting on the 11th May gave the Itahan armies in Africa the 
time which they needed in order to complete the execution of their 
programme of annihilating the Abyssinian armed forces and occupy¬ 
ing the most important parts of the enemy territory—military opera¬ 
tions which were being carried on in Africa with unremitting vigour 
during the weeks and months through which the so-called ‘concilia¬ 
tion procedure ’ was being protracted in Europe. 

The news of the Abyssinian military and political collapse which 
now came in thick and fast was punctuated by the death-cries of 
the Shoan Empire. An address, making a last appeal, was read to 
the foreign journalists in Addis Ababa on the 22nd April by the 
Emperor’s daughter. Princess Tsahai, in the presence, and on behalf, 
of her mother the Empress; and in the same place, on the 27th, an 
appeal was made to the same audience by the princess herself: 

For God’s sake help us. Get something done that will really harm the 
Italian armies and not merely the Italian people.... Use your numbers 
and yoiu* power to organize mass meetings and prepare petitions in all 
parts of every country. Rally your husbands, brothers, sons, and force 
them to use their massed strength to force the Parliaments and rulers 
to take action. 

Do I ask you purely selfishly to do this ? No. We are only a small 
race; but I am seventeen and its leading daughter, and I know, as you 
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know, that if Mankind lets armies and gas destroy my country and 
people, Civilization will be destroyed too. We have common cause, you 
and I. 

Why, therefore, do not all do something to drive off this common 
danger to Humanity, this agony, this death by bomb, shell, and gas, 
before it again establishes itself as it is doing here now, soon to spread 
fatally to your homes and your menfolk too ? Italian aggression and gas 
have set Humanity a test. If you fail to help us now, we all shall ^e. 

The Ptincess Tsahai had already sent a personal appeal to Monsieur 
Herriot in a telegram which had been received by the IVench states¬ 
man at Lyon on the 26th: 

After months of struggle, we all of us—^the mothers, wives and sisters 
of our brave warriors—^tum, in our terror at the cruelty of our enemy, 
to you, Monsieur Herriot. We turn, with anguish and supplication, to 
a man who stands for a better Humanity—^the Humanity of to-morrow 
which we would fain see become the Humanity of to-day. 

The mechanism of Geneva is slow , and the war will go on pursuing its 
course before the sanctity of engagements at last prevails; but you have 
it in your power to use your authority for seeing that a stop is put to the 
cruel use of gas. Your heart cannot remain insensible to the sufferings of 
our children who—^in a struggle which is made utterly unequal by the 
means that are at the enemy’s disposal—are getting themselves cut to 
pieces. . . . 

For centuries our people has known how to preserve intact the soil of 
our dear country. It has always known how to show a high courage; 
but to-day courage and self-sacrifice are not enough to repulse a 
rapacious enemy; the disproportion in means of warfare is too great. 
So our sons are being decimated, being burnt, being lacerated. They 
are dragging themselves along to escape the bite of the poison cloud 
which the enemy is launching upon us like a demon from the skies. 

All of us who are suffering in sympathy with our soldiers, whose hearts 
are being broken by the cadamity that is overwhelming us—we address 
to you this cry of distress on behalf of our husbands, our sons, our 
brothers. The horror of a war like this ought to be ended without a 
moment’s delay. 

We are sure that you will not remain deaf to our appeal. You know 
that an unjust war has been forced upon us. You are acquainted with 
the history of the last months, m which our independence has been recog¬ 
nized by everybody. It must not founder. Do not let it. 

The last sound of this piteous voice crying in the Ethiopian wilder¬ 
ness—^a voice which combined the accents of appeal and denuncia¬ 
tion—^was heard in a message which was communicated by the Em¬ 
peror Haile Selassie to the correspondent of The Times at Addis 
Ababa on the 29th April: 

Do the peoples of the World not yet realize that by fighting on imtil 
the bitter end I am not only performing my sacred duty to my people, 
but standing guard in the last citadel of collective security ? Are they 
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too blind to see that I have my responsibilities to the whole of Humanity 
to face ? 

I must still hold on until my tardy allies appear. And if they never 
come, then I say prophetically and without bitterness: ‘The West will 
perish’. 

On the 2nd May the Emperor, with his family and his suite, left 
Addis Ababa by railway—to become an exile at the moment when 
his train, en route for Djibouti, passed out of Ethiopian into French 
territory.^ In a letter dated the 7th May, which was published in 
The Times on the 8th, the Ethiopian Minister in London stated that 
‘ a group of Ministers ’ were ‘still carrying on the Government in the 
West, and’ were ‘in possession of the archives which were saved from 
Addis Ababa’. He added that ‘under present conditions it would not 
be politic for’ him ‘to reveal the location of the Government head¬ 
quarters, as this would merely invite the use of bombs and poison 
gas in the area’. This statement was repeated by Dr. Martin in a 
further letter of the 20th May which was published in The Times on 
the 21st. And these statements were not contrary to the information 
received by the British Government, to judge by a statement made 
in the House of Commons at Westminster by Mr. Baldwin on the 
11th May in answer to a parliamentary question. 

So far as His Majesty’s Government are aware [Mr. Baldwin stated 
on this occasion] the constitution of the Ethiopian Cabinet is identical 
with that existing before the departure of the Emperor, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who accompanied His 
Majesty, while the Minister for War was recently killed in action. 

A report coming from Khartum on the 13th May located the new 
provisional capital of the Empire of Ethiopia at Gore, a town Ijing 
slightly south of a line drawn due west from Addis Ababa at a point 
about two-thirds of the way from Addis Ababa to the Sudan frontier. 

Meanwhile, the Italian troops had entered Addis Ababa on the 
6th May, as is recorded in another part of this volume,^ and Signor 
Mussolini was quick to treat this Italian military occupation of the 
Ethiopian capital, following upon the withdrawal of the reigning 
Emperor of Ethiopia from Ethiopian to foreign soil, as an event which 
signified, not merely the end of the Italo-Abyssinian War, but also 
the end of Abyssinia itself as a sovereign independent state. At 
6.46 p.m. on the 6th May, 1936, an hour and three quarters after 

^ After arriving at Djibouti on the 3rd May, 1936, the Emperor was con¬ 
veyed to Haifa on board a British warship between the 4th and 8th, arrived 
at Jerusalem on the 8th, and left Jerusalem for London on the 23rd. 
ThiB second voyage, which he made, once again, on board a British warship, 
brought him to London on the 3rd June. * See p. 400, below. 
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Marshal Badoglio’s entry into Addis Ababa, the inhabitants of Italy 
were called out into the streets for a national rally to mark the end of 
the war in East Africa, in repetition of the so-called national mobiliza¬ 
tion of the 2nd October, 1935,^ which had marked the opening of 
hostilities; and once again the crowds were addressed, from a balcony 
of the Palazzo Venezia, by Signor Mussolini. 

I announce to the Italian people and to the World that the war is 
finished. I announce to the Italian people and to the World that peace 
is re-established. It is not without emotion and without pride that I, 
after seven months of bitter hostilities, utter this great word. But it is 
strictly necessary that I should add that it is our peace, the Roman peace, 
which is expressed in this simple, irrevocable, definitive proposition: 
Abyssinia is Italian—^Italian in fact because occupied by our victorious 
armies, Italian by right because with the sword of Rome it is Civilization 
which triumphs over Barbarism. ... At the rally of the 2nd October I 
solemnly promised that I would do everything possible in order to 
prevent an African conflict from developing into a European war. I 
have maintained that pledge, and I am more than ever convinced that 
to disturb the peace of Europe means to bring about the collapse of 
Europe. But I must immediately add that we are ready to defend our 
brilliant victory with the same intrepid and inexorable decision with 
which we have gained it. 

The finishing touch was given to the fait accompli with which 
Signor Mussolini had now confronted the League of Nations and the 
World when, on the evening of the 9th May, he announced to the 
Italian people, from the same place, the passage of a decree annexing 
Abyssinia to Italy and investing the King of Italy with the title of 
Emperor: 

Officers, N.C.O.s, soldiers of all the armed forces of the state in Africa 
and in Italy, Blackshirts of the revolution, Italian men and women in 
the Fatherland and in the World, listen. 

With the decisions that you will learn within a few moments, decisions 
acclaimed by the Grand Council of Fascism, a great event is accom¬ 
plished. The fate of Abyssinia is sealed to-day, the 9th May, in the 
fourteenth year of the Fascist era. 

All knots were cut by our gleaming sword, and the African victory 
remains in the history of the fatherland entire and tmsuUied, a victory 
such as the legionaries that have fallen and those that survive dreamed 
of and willed. Italy has her empire at last: a Fascist empire because it 
bears the indestructible tokens of the will and of the power of the Roman 
fictors, because this is the goal towards which, during fourteen years, 
were spurred on the exuberant and disciplined energies of the young and 
dashing generations of Italy. An empire of peace, because Italy desires 
peace, for herself and for all men, and she decides upon war only when 
it is forced upon her by imperious, irrepressible necessities of life. An 

^ See p. 200, above. 
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empire of civilization and of humanity for all the populations of Abys¬ 
sinia. That is in the tradition of Rome^ who, after victory, associated 
the peoples with her own destiny- 

Here is the law, O Italians, wMch closes one period of our history and 
opens up another like a vast pass opening on all the possibilities ^ the 
future: 

‘(1) The territories and the peoples that belonged to the Empire 
of Abyssmia are placed under the full and entire sovereignty of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

‘ (2) The Title of Emperor has been assumed for himself and for his 
successors by the King of Italy.’ 

Officers, N.C.O.s, soldiers of all the armed forces of the state in Afiica 
and in Italy, Blackshirts, Italian men and women! 

The Italian people has created the empire with its blood. It will 
fertilize it with its labour and will defend it against anybody whomso¬ 
ever with its arms. In this supreme certainty, legionaries, raise up on 
high your insignia, your weapons, and your hearts, to salute after fifteen 
centuries the reappearance of the empire upon the fateful hills of Rome. 
Will you be worthy of it ? [Tremendous shouts of ‘Yes’.] 

This answering cry is as a sacred oath that binds you before God and 
before men for life and for death. Blackshirts, legionaries, the salute to 
the King. 

By another decree, which was promulgated on the 10th May, 
Marshal Badoglio was appointed Governor-General of Ethiopia with 
the title of Viceroy and with full powers.^ 

At Geneva, on the 10th May, a copy of the Italian decree of the 9th 
W£U3 handed by Signor Bova Scoppa to Monsieur Avenol. Other copies 
were presented by Signor Grand! to the Foreign Office in Whitehall, 
and by Signor Cerruti to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the Quai 
d’Orsay, on the 12th. On the 14th and the 16th in Rome, the two 
decrees were converted into laws by successive acts of the Italian 
Chamber and the Italian Senate. 


(xi) The Italian Military Operations in Abyssinia 

(a) Geographical and Psychological Factors 

The scene of the war which was launched in East Africa by Signor 
Mussolini on the 3rd October, 1935, was one of the intermediate 
sections of a vast belt of country, defined by certain distinctive 
physiographical features, which stretched from south to north— 
through South-East and East-Central Africa and on through South- 
Western Asia—all the way from the Cape of Good Hope to the 

' The appointment of a Governor-General with the title of Viceroy, and 
with authority over the Governors of Eritrea and Somalia, had been provided 
for in the second article of the decree of the 9th May, which was not quoted 
by Signor Mussolini in his speech. 
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northern extremity of Syria: a span of more than seventy degrees of 
latitude, while the average width of the zone was about ten degrees 
of longitude. 

The outstanding features which gave an element of physiographical 
uniformity to the whole of this immense area were two. On the one 
hand, the zone was marked out by a chain of plateaux with mean 
altitudes ranging far above those of the adjoining land-siufaces; on 
the other hand, it was scored by a chain of gashes in the crust of the 
earth; and this intermittent Rift VaUey cut so deep that in one 
section its floor was submerged below the waters of the Red Sea, while 
there were other sections (e.g. the Palestinian Ghur and the East- 
African Danakil Depression) where the floor descended below sea- 
level without being invaded by sea-water (either remaining bone-dry, 
as in the Danakil Depression, or being covered by land-locked salt 
lakes, such as the Dead Sea). 

The chain of plateaux consisted of the South African and Rhodesian 
High Veldts; the highlands of Tanganyika and Kenya Colony; the 
plateau (which was the highest in the chain) that comprised North- 
Western Eritrea as well as Abyssinia Proper; and, finally, two vast 
tilted slabs of country which were both separated from the Abys¬ 
sinian Plateau by the Rift Valley, while they were separated from 
each other by the Gulf of Aden. The East African slab comprised 
Gallaland and Somaliland; and the direction of its slope was south- 
eastwards, from the sources of the Webi Shebeli River towards the 
Indian Ocean. The South-West Asian slab comprised the Yaman 
and the Hijaz and Syria, and the Najd; and this slab sloped north¬ 
eastwards, from the head of the Wadi Rummah towards the Persian 
Gulf and the Basin of the Euphrates and the Tigris. At its northern 
end, this series of plateaux was cut off sharply by the Antitaurus 
Range: a link in a chain of folded mountains that ran—^at right- 
angles to the Afrasian plateaux—east and west, across Asia and 
Europe and North-West Africa, from the Japanese and Indonesian 
archipelagos to the Atlantic headlands of the Pyrenees and the Atlas. 
At the southern foot of the Antitaurus, the Rift Valley, as well as 
the plateaux-chain, began; and from this northern terminal point 
the Rift cut its capricious course towards the south. It cleft ‘Hollow 
Syria ’ from Mar'ash to' Aqabah; gave admission to the waters of the 
sea from the head of the Gulf of'Aqabah to the head of Annesley Bay; 
bared its floor again in the Danakil Depression (from which the waters 
of the Bed Sea were dammed off by a line of volcanic mountains 
along the south-eastern section of the Eritrean shore); insinuated 
itself between the south-eastern escarpment of the Abyssinian Plateau 
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and the north-western escarpment of the Gallaland-Somaiiland slab; 
and then side-stepped westward, from the line of Lake Stephanie to 
the line of Lake Rudolf, in order to cleave its way, down the whole 
length of Kenya Colony, in between the Kikuyu Highlands and the 
eastern watershed of the basin of the Victoria Nyanza. 

Having thus placed the scene of Signor Mussolini’s East African 
war in its general Afrasian setting, we may examine the local physio- 
graphical and climatic features in rather greater detail. 

The objective of the Italian act of aggression was the conquest 
of the territory which, in a.d. 1935, was included within the fientiers 
of the Empire of Ethiopia; and at this date the dominions of the 
Emperor Haile Selassie embraced the whole of the Abyssinian 
Plateau—except its northern extremity, beyond the upper waters of 
the River Mareb—^as well as the adjoining section of the Gallaland- 
Somaiiland slab, which was tilted back to back with the Abyssinian 
Plateau—^the slab sloping down south-eastwards towards the Indian 
Ocean, while the plateau was inclined north-westwards towards the 
valley of the White Nile. The two escarpments faced each other 
across the Rift, which was occupied in this section by the valley of 
the River Hawash and by a chain of lakes (from Lake Zwai or 
Dembel to Lake Stephanie). The south-eastern escarpment of the 
plateau was crowned by the political capital of the Empire, Addis 
Ababa, and the north-western escarpment of the slab by the chief 
commercial centre, Harrar. The River Hawash and the Djibouti- 
Addis Ababa Railway both ran through the intervening hollow. 

The Italians, on their side, were already in possession of the northern 
extremity of the plateau, between the line of the Mareb and the coast 
of the Red Sea, and also of the south-eastern edge of the slab, where 
it dipped below the waters of the Indian Ocean. The first of these 
two Italian footholds in East Africa constituted the Italian colony of 
Eritrea; the second the Italian colony of Somalia. Signor Mussolini’s 
war aim was to unite these hitherto isolated Italian possessions by 
conquering the whole or part of the hitherto independent Empire of 
Ethiopia which lay between them; and accordingly he delivered 
his attack simultaneously on two fronts. In May 1936, when his 
operations were crowned with success, the Italian armies advancing 
from these two opposite starting-points eventually met and joined 
hands.^ During the preceding seven months of hostilities, the war 
was waged in two separate war zones: a northern zone on the plateau 
and a south-eastern zone on the slab. These two zones differed so 
widely from one another in physiography and climate, and therefore 

‘ See p. 409, below. 
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also in the military problems which they respectively presented, that 
it will be convenient to survey them separately. 

Of the two, the Abyssinian Plateau, with which the Italians had 
to deal on the Northern Front, was decidedly the more formidable 
in itself; and it is all the more remarkable that this front should have 
been the scene of the decisive actions that broke the military and 
political resistance of the Emperor Haile Selassie to the act of aggres¬ 
sion of which he and his people were the victims. 

The general level of the plateau, which was well above 5,000 feet, 
was overtopped by mountain massifs which rose to more than 13,000 
feet and which culminated at 16,400 feet on the summit of Ras 
Doshan, the highest peak of the Semyen. Yet, from the standpoint 
of a military invader (and especially a twentieth-century Frankish 
invader, who was putting his trust in mechanical wheeled transport), 
these towering mountains were not so serious an obstacle as the end¬ 
less succession of canons which had been ploughed through the crust 
of the plateau by the watercourses. 

Even small watercourses cut deep channels in the soft rock. The larger 
rivers, aided by these conditions, have eroded valleys seven or eight miles 
wide at the plateau level and rapidly narrowing till at the bottom a river 
ninety to one hundred and twenty yards broad flows with little more 
than a belt of forest on each side. The river bottoms are not infrequently 
2,000 and more feet below the general level, so that within a short dis¬ 
tance one may experience the cold of the bare and frost-bound peaks 
that rise above the plateau to 13,000 feet and more, the cool and tem¬ 
perate chmate of the actual plateau between six and seven thousand 
feet up, and the oppressive damp heat of the fever-stricken valley- 
bottoms with their tropical vegetation. ... It follows from this charac¬ 
teristic configuration (a fairly level tableland from which mountains rise 
with for the most part rounded and accessible slopes, but seamed in 
every direction by steep-sided canons whose bottoms are choked with 
tropical forest or bush) that roads for the most part avoid the valleys— 
which are the most serious obstacle to lateral, as they are entirely useless 
for longitudinal, progress—^and follow the watershed as far as possible, 
traversing the valleys at right angles_It must, moreover, be remem¬ 

bered that during the rainy season all the streams, both great and small, 
become raging torrents; and since it is a characteristic of the larger 
Abyssinian rivers that they have curvilinear courses, containing a whole 
countryside in a huge bend, it comes about that from May to September 
the separate districts are frequently islands cut off from one another by 
impassable moats.^ 

This tooling of the country by erosion produced its effects on the 
small scale as well as on the large; for these island-provinces had 

^ A Hcmdbook of Abyssinia, vol. i (London, 1920, H.M. Stationery Ofllce), 

pp. 20-1. 
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their miniature counterparte in the ambas —‘isolated flat-topped hilla 
with perpendicular sides’^—^whioh were chiselled out by the more 
superficial action of the water on the plateau-surface, l^us Nature 
had fashioned Abyssinia Proper into a gigantic labyrinth of in¬ 
numerable water-carved fortresses. 

For an invader from the north, the one practicable route was along 
the brow of the eastern escarpment of the plateau: a mountain ridge 
with a mean height of 7,000-8,000 feet which ran north-and-south, 
along longitude 40", through nearly seven degrees of latitude, from the 
western shore of Annesley Bay to the northern rim of the Hawash 
Valley between Ankober and Addis Ababa. This was the route which 
had been followed—as far as Amba Alagi—by the first ill-fated Italian 
expeditionary force in 1896, as well as by the British expeditionary 
force which had been shepherded as far as Magdala and back again 
without misadventure by Lord Napier in 1868; and it was by this 
route again that the Italian forces on the Northern Front marched— 
or rather, rolled on wheels—^from the head of the Mareb to Addis 
Ababa between the 3rd October, 1935, and the 6th May, 1936. 

The advantage of skirting the brow of the escarpment was that this 
enabled the invader to avoid the canons; but he could only retain 
this advantage so long as he was content to make a frontal attack on 
every hostile line of defence that he encountered, without swerving 
either to right or to left. If the invader swerved to the left, he would 
precipitate himself over a precipice into the burning fiery furnace of 
the Danakil Desert on the floor of the Rift VaUey. On the other hand, 
if he swerved to the right, he would at once find himself floundering 
among the canons which he was seeking to escape; for the head waters 
of the rivers that cut their channels north-westwards through the 
plateau, on their way to join the White Nile, rose immediately west 
of the eastern escarpment, and from the start they ploughed deep. 
The Takazye, for example, had carved out its canon to a depth of 
2,000 feet within no more than ten miles of its source.* 

In a homely simile, the Abyssinian Plateau might be likened to a 
comb, with the crest of the eastern escarpment for its back, and with 
its teeth represented by strips of plateau, running parallel with one 
another towards the west, and each divided from its neighbour by a 
river cation. Alternatively, the country might be likened to one of 
those contrivances—consisting of a row of paving-stones set on edge, 
with a slot between each—^whioh were sometimes erected in the 
English country-side in order to prevent the passage of cattle without 
hmdeiing the transit of wheels or of human feet (except that any 
* Op. oit., p. 19. * Op. c**., p. 89. 
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human foot that could bestride the Abyssinian caiions, and leap from 
amba to amba^ must be on the legendary scale of a Hercules or an 
Atlas, or of Edward Lear’s old man of Coblentz), 

It may perhaps be asked why an invader from the north could not 
find an easier passage below the western foot of the plateau, where it 
sank to the level of the Sudanese plains; for the political frontier 
between the Empire of Ethiopia and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ran 
well to the west of the foot-hills, so that a strip of lowland was in¬ 
cluded on the Abyssinian side of the line. The answer to this question 
is, in the first place, that the advantage of the terrain in this region 
was offset by the local drawbacks of climate and vegetation—^a 
tropical moist belt and a matted jungle which flourished under 
physical conditions that were adverse to human activity. In the 
second place, an invading army which had hacked and sweated its 
way through this belt of jungle from the Setit to the Sobat would 
find itself as far as ever from Addis Ababa. For practical purposes, 
the brow of the eastern escarpment offered the only route that an 
invader could take. In the Italian invasion in 1935-6, it was not till 
March 1936 that Italian troops crossed the Takazye in the westerly 
lowland zone; and even then the operations in this quarter remained 
subsidiary to the main action farther east. It was not until the 
Abyssinian resistance had been shaken at Amba Aradam, and was on 
the point of being broken at Lake Ashangi, in the main field of action, 
that the Italians ventured upon this western advance; and then, 
when there were no Abyssinian armies left in being to dispute the 
invaders’ progress. Signor Starace’s lorries took the first opportunity 
of climbing out of the jungle-clad plains and mounting the western 
slope of the plateau in order to reach Gondar and to press on to the 
shores of Lake Tana.^ 

For a would-be invader of the Ethiopian Empire from the south¬ 
east, the task was in some respects easier. For example, he could count 
on longer intervals between the close seasons when military opera¬ 
tions would be impeded—if not entirely suspended—^by the rains; for 
while, on the Abyssinian Plateau, the Little Rains came down in 
April and May and the Great Rains in July and August, with a pre¬ 
carious lull in June—so that the campaigning season there might be 
confined to the autumn and winter—^in Somaliland the two rainy 
seasons were both of them shorter, and were pimctuated by a summer 
as well as a winter season of dry weather.* Again, the invader whose 

^ See p. 396, below. 

• For gome account of the rainfall in East Africa, see op, cit, pp. 76-8, with 
the tables on pp. 90-2. By the date of the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian 
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base of operations was the coast of Italian Somaliland would not find 
his route dictated to him by cations and escarpments. 

The Gallaland-Somaliland slab might be likened to the ground 
fioor of the auditorium of a theatre, with Italian Somaliland for the 
stalls and the Ethiopian territory in the Ogaden for the pit, while the 
back waU swept, in an immense semicircle, firom Cape Gardafiii 
through British Somaliland, and on through the Ethiopian provinces 
of Harrar and Anissi and Sidamo and Boran, till it ended—once more 
in British territory—^in the neighbourhood of Mount Kenya. To any 
one who approached this theatre from the outside—^that is to say, 
from the coast of the Gulf of Aden, or fi’om the floor of the Rift 
VaDey at any point between Djibouti and Nakuru—^the back waU 
of the theatre would present a frowning escarpment which would be 
not much less forbidding than the opposite eastern escarpment of 
the Abyssinian Plateau. But this configmation of the GaUaland- 
Somaliland slab was a handicap to the defence, and not to the attack, 
in a war between Ethiopia and Italy. The scarped outer face of the 
retaining waU hindered the movement of Ethiopian troops or supplies 
to Harrar either from Dire Dawa, on the Djibouti-Addis Ababa Rail¬ 
way, or from Berbera, on the British Somaliland coast. On the other 
hand, the floor of the vast natural auditorium which this semi¬ 
circular escarpment contained rose gently up from sea-level on the 
coast of Italian Somaliland to heights ranging between 6,000 and 
8,000 feet on the brow of the containing waU immediately behind 
(that is, north-west of) Jigjiga and Harrar. An Italian army advanc¬ 
ing upon these two vital points from the coast of Italian Somaliltmd 
h^ to encounter here neither the beetling precipices nor the torrential 
rains that impeded the progress of an Italian army advancing upon 
Addis Ababa from Massawa. At the same time, the southern theatre 
of war presented its own peculiar difficulties to the invader from 
overseas. Instead of being able to land his troops and supplies at an 
admirable natural harbour, he had to make the best of an open surf- 
smitten shore. When he had coped with the difficulties of landing, 
he had to make his way across a forlorn country—^the Ogaden—^in 
which the rainfaU sufficed to turn the tracks to mud without pro¬ 
viding drinking-water, while the vegetation was limited to a scrub 

War in 1935, there does not seem to have been a sufficient accumulation of 
accurate scientific observations of the East African rainfall to permit any very 
authoritative generalizations as to quantity and seasonal distribution. The 
various estimates that were then published in the press were strangely diverse, 
and most of them were given the lie by the weather conditions that actually 
prevailed in East Africa during the seven months beginning with the 3rd 
October, 1935. 
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providing cover for the defenders without ruzming to crops from 
which the invaders could draw food supplies for man or beast. Finally, 
the distance from Mogadiscio^ to Harrar as the crow flies was nearly 
six hundred miles, as against a distance of not much more than four 
hundred and fifty miles as the crow flies from Massawa to Addis 
Ababa. In the event, the Italian operations on this front were 
notably less successful than those on the other. The earUer thrusts 
towards Jigjiga and Harrar were abortive; and General Graziani did 
not make himself master of any vital Abyssinian stronghold in the 
south until after the victory of Italy and defeat of Abyssinia in the 
war, taken as a whole, had already been decided by Marshal Badoglio’s 
successes on northern battle-fiel^. 

It will be seen that the Empire of Ethiopia within the frontiers of 
1935, and a fortiori the Abyssinian Plateau, which was the home of 
the Amharan ruling race, was one of the great mountain fastnesses 
of the World—^a fastness comparable to the Yaman and the Caucaszis 
and Afghanistan and Tibet and the Atlas. At the moment of the 
outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian War on the 3rd October, 1935, an 
observer of this struggle found himself confrx>nted by one capital 
question: were the natural advantages which the physical features 
of the Ethiopian fastness conferred upon the defence sufficiently great 
to counteract the artificial advantages which were conferred, in this 
case, upon the attaok by Italy’s complete command (in contrast to 
Abyssinia’s almost complete destituteness) of the weapons furnished 
by the latest developments of the modem Western industrial tech¬ 
nique? 

In a general way, it was evident that railways and lorries and tanks 
and armoured cars and aeroplanes were less potent against the primi¬ 
tive highlander than they were against the primitive nomad of the 
steppe or desert, where the newfangled mechanical means of trans¬ 
port had at last given the representatives of a sedentary society a 
decisive advantage over the Arab or Mongol with his living mount. 
The aeroplane and the armoured car could outrace the horse and 
camel; and when once the nomad had forfeited his superior 
mobility on his own ground, his military power was ham-strung. 
The highlander had less to fear frrom a mechanized attack, either 
from the ground or from the air; yet the military history of the 

1 During the period of the mouBoons, the Italian base in Somalia was not 
Mogadiscio but Bandar Qasim, a port on the coast of the Gulf of Aden, under 
the lee of Cape Gardafui. As the crow flies. Bandar Qaum was nearer than 
Mogadiscio to Harrar, but in practice the distance was considerably greater, 
since the Italian troops could not take the direct route across British Somali* 
land. 
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past hundred years to some extent anticipated the lesson of the East 
African War of 1936-6 in shotting that even the highlander’s fast¬ 
nesses were no longer impregnable against modem western technique. 
It was tme that the British had never again attempted the conquest 
of Afghanistan after their disastrous venture in 1838-42, and that 
in Abyssinia in 1868 Greneral Napier had come and seen but then, 
un-Caesar-like, had beaten a pmdent retreat, instead of settling down 
to conquer. Napier’s wisdom had been vindicated by Baratieri’s 
disaster in 1896 ; and, after that lesson, the Italians had waited for 
almost forty years before again attempting the conquest of Abyssinia. 

What were the considerations that led Mussolini to expect better 
fortxme in 1936-6 than Crispi had experienced in 1896-6 in trying 
his hand at an East African military adventure ? Mussolini may ]^ve 
encouraged himself with the reflection that these last remaining moun¬ 
tain fastnesses of Antique Man were proved not to be utterly im¬ 
pregnable by the fact that the Russians had successfully conquered 
the Caucasus between 1830 and 1864 and the French the Atlas between 
1914 and 1934. The Russian feat had been performed before the 
aggressor’s technical superiority had been enhanced by the invention 
of tanks and aeroplanes. Equipped with these latest additions to 
the Frankish armomy, why should not Italy acquit herself in Ethiopia 
as successfully as France had just acquitted herself in Morocco ? 

A comparison between the French military task in Morocco, which 
had been completed in 1934, and the Italian military task in Ethiopia, 
the flrst stage of which^ was completed within seven months of the 
opening of hostilities on the 3rd October, 1936, may perhaps throw 
some light upon the nature of the enterprise which Signor Mussolini 
carried to this materially triumphant conclusion. 

Superficially, there were certain manifest resemblances between 
the East African and the North-West African situation. The Atlas 
was a mountain fastness of nearly the same sise as the Abyssinian 
Plateau (excluding the rest of the Empire of Ethiopia). The French 
invaders had had to come, like the Italians, from overseas, and they 
had delivered a oonvergii^ attack upon their objective from two 
fronts—^the Algerian front corresponding to the Eritrean, while the 
French forces which assailed the Atlas across the Moroccan lowlands 
from the Moroccan coast of the Atlantic played a rdle which may be 
compared with that of the Italian forces which were striking at Harrar 
from the Somali coast of the Indian Ocean. Again, the French opera¬ 
tions against the Atlas had been hampered by the existence of two 
^Qclaves of territory under foreign regimes—^the Spanish' Zone and 
* See the footnote on p. 370, below. 
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the Intematioxial Zone round Tangier^—^which had occupied the 
Moroccan coast-line between the two IVench bases of operations; 
and these Moroccan enclaves had their counterparts in East Africa 
in British and French Somaliland. In these respects, the French 
problem in Morocco and the Italian problem in Ethiopia were analo¬ 
gous ; but there were also a number of differences between the two 
situations; and these differences, which were not less important than 
the resemblances, were all to the Italians’ disadvantage. 

There was a difference of scale, a difference of distance, and a 
difference of climate. While in scale the Atlas might be not very much 
smaller in extent than the plateau of Abyssinia Proper, the whole 
Empire of Morocco was only about one-third of the size of the whole 
Empire of Ethiopia; and while the Italian base of operations in 
Eritrea might be as close to Northern Abyssinia as the French base 
in Algeria was to Western Morocco, the Italian bases on the coast of 
the Indian Ocean were separated by some six hundred miles from the 
foot-hills of Harrar and Arussi and Sidamo, whereas the French bases 
on the coast of the Atlantic were only about one hundred miles dis¬ 
tant from the north-western foot-hills of the Atlas. The difference 
in the distance between the scene of operations and the home country 
was still more striking. Whereas the sea-passage from Bordeaux to 
Casablanca was about 1,000 miles, from Marseilles to Casablanca 
about 900 miles, and from Marseilles to Oran 525 miles, it was over 
2,000 miles from Naples to Massawa and nearly 4,000 from Naples 
to Mogadiscio.^ The fact was that while Ethiopia was an integral 
part of Tropical Africa, Morocco (like the rest of the Maghrib) was 
a part of Europe in everything except the pedantry of geographical 
definitions; and its essentially European character declared itself, 
not only in the shortness of the distance from France, but also in the 
temperateness of the cUmate. The Atlantic lowlands had the climate 
of Portugal, the Mediterranean coast the climate of the Riviera, 
the High Atlas the climate of Switzerland. For European troops, the 
climatic conditions were incomparably better here than in the Ogaden 
or in the Danakil Depression or in the canons of the Mareb and the 
Takazye. 

When we pass from the physical to the political and economic 
conditions, we find striking differences again, and once more to the 

^ See the Survey for 1925^ vol. i. Part II, sections (ii), (v), and (viii); the 
Survey for 1929, Part II, section (ii). 

’ Ihe use of Bandar Qasim instead of Mogadiscio during the first two 
months of the campaign shortened the sea passage from Italy to the Southern 
Front at the cost of lengthening the line of communications overland on 
African ground. 
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disadvantage of the Italians. While Signor Mussolini cast himself for 
the odious part of an aggressor, the French took care to operate in 
Morocco as the legally constituted protectors and agents of the 
legitimate sovereign of the country. While the Italians, by intrigue 
and bribery, sought to break up the political unity of Ethiopia by 
detaching the Rases from the Negus, a vindication of the authority 
of the Sharif de jure was the form in which the French asserted their 
own authority de facto over the Moroccan highlanders. As a result 
of this difference of policy, the French welded the Moroccan clansmen 
and feudatories together under their own aegis, while the Italians 
welded them together, under the leadership of the Negus, in opposi¬ 
tion to Italy’s aggressive designs. Marshal Lyautey had established, 
and bequeathed to his successors, the principle that ‘the adversaries 
of to-day are the collaborators of to-morrow’, whereas Marshal 
Badoglio, reversing General de Bono’s methods of relative considerate¬ 
ness towards the civil population of the invaded territory, staked his 
fortunes on obtaining quick returns by an intensive campaign of 
totalitarian firightfulness. 

Thus the French had lightened for themselves, by their tact and 
their humanity, a task which was intrinsically less formidable than 
the Italian enterprise in East Africa, whereas the Italians, by their 
methods of barbarism, rendered their task in one way stUl more 
arduous than it was bound to be in any case. It must also be borne 
in mind that France was a very much richer and stronger coimtry 
than Italy to begin with; and that Signor Mussolini had launched his 
East African war at a moment when Italy was in desperate financial 
and economic straits, while, as a declared aggressor, he had to conduct 
the war under the handicap of sanctions which were a serious im¬ 
pediment—^however far the sanctions actually imposed on Italy in 
1935 might fall short of the terms of Article 16 of the Covenant.^ 

When all these considerations were taken into account, some light 
was thrown on Signor Mussolini’s material achievement in East Africa 
by the fact that it had taken France twenty-two years—leaving out 
of the reckoning the five years 1914-18, during which France had 
been compelled to mark time in Africa by the exigencies of the war 
in Europe—^to complete the subjugation of Morocco from first to last.* 

How was it, then, that Italy succeeded—^with smaller resources and 
under greater difficulties and handicaps—^in achieving in seven months 

* See pp. 216 »egq., above. 

* The French began their occupation of Morocco in 1907 and completed 
it in 1934, and this makes twmity-two years in all, if the five years of war in 
Europe (1914-18 inclusiye) are left out of account. 

n B b 
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the first stage, at any rate,^ of a military undertaking of a kind for 
which Erance, in comparable circumstances, had required no less 
than twenty-two years ? In the light of the event, several different 
causes can be discerned; and these may be mentioned here without 
any attempt on the part of the writer {writing, in short perspective, 
within less than a month of the Italian entry into Addis Ababa) to 
assess their relative importance. 

One conspicuous cause of the rapidity and completeness of the 
Italian victory was the intensive use by Marshal Badoglio, particularly 
in the last stages of the campaign, of the newfangled methods of 
barbarism which had now been placed at the disposal of any Frankish 
Power on the war-path by the latest application of modern Western 
physical science to practical affairs. The spraying of poison gas in 
liquid form from aeroplanes, even more than the dropping of explosive 
and incendiary bombs, appears to have finally broken the moral of 
the Abyssinian civil population behind the front, as well as that of 
the Abyssinian forces in the field. By the time when Marshal 
Badoglio resorted to the use of gas on a large scale, the Abyssinian 
troops on the Northern Front had already got the better of the bomb 
by teaching themselves the art of concealment. The Italian mustard 
gas was effective because it deprived the Abyssinians of the cover 
that Nature had provided for them. The bush and forest in which 
they had been hiding from the Italian bombing planes were now 
drenched with a gas that clung to woods and fields and valleys for 
many days on end without losing its effectiveness. In aU probability 
it was this use of mustard gas that enabled the Italians—as no other 
weapon could have done—^to break the resistance of the Abyssinian 
armies before the beginning of the Great Bains, and thus to forestall 
a six-months’ standstill of an unfinished war under such conditions 
that the combined effect of climate and sanctions might perhaps 
have brought Italy to her knees.^ 

^ This qualification is important, because, at the end of these seven months, 
the Italians had achieved no more than a skeleton occupation of the principal 
routes and towns of the Empire of Ethiopia—and this only in the north and 
east, while a vast region in the south-west was still wholly free from any 
Italian trespass, even in the form of an air-reconnaissance. By contrast, the 
twenty-two years that were taken by the French in subjugating Morocco cover 
the subjugation of the last defiant enclaves of 'dissidence*. It remained to be 
seen how long it would take the Italians, after May 1936, to carry their con¬ 
quest of Abyssinia to the same totalitarian completion; and the experience 
of the British in the South African War suggested that the operations following 
the entry into the enemy capital might prove longer and more arduous than 
the first phase of the campaign. 

* The importance of the ps^ played by poison gas in causing the Abyssinian 
dibdde was differently estimate by various persons who were in a XK>sition 
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A second outstanding cause of the Italian military achievement 
was the singular failure of the Abyssinians to make fuU use of the 
military advantages that were offered them—as some offset to the 
overwhelming technical superiority of their assailants—^by the very 
fact that they were a socially backward people whose homeland, 
in which they were standing on the defensive, was a natural mountain 
fastness (or rather, a congeries of fastnesses ranged one behind the 
other). With their light equipment, modest needs and marvellously 
broken terrain, the Abyssinians were masters of all the three requisites 
for waging guerrilla warfare; and, had the ruling element in the 
Ethiopian Empire consisted of Rifis from Morocco or of Pathans from 
the North-West Frontier of India, we may conjecture that even 
Marshal Badoglio’s rain of poison gas might have proved a boomerang 
weapon which would merely have branded the wielder of it with dis¬ 
honour and have exasperated the victim into a redoubled will to 
war instead of cowing him into abandoning the struggle as hopeless. 
Pathans or Rifis with an Abyssinia to play in would assuredly have 
worn down an Italian invader’s nerves and have cut up his lines of 
communication without ever giving him a respite, and at the same 
time without ever offering his Italian airmen satisfactory targets for 
explosive bombs or even for poison sprays. By contrast, the Amharas, 
after having lived for more than two thousand years in an ideal 
nursery for guerrillas, had never formed a tradition of guerrilla war¬ 
fare and did not show any great aptitude for acquiring the art under 
duress. Before the war began they had had a reputation for great 
mobility as well as for indomitable courage; but this reputation had 
been won in short campaigns, m which their victories had been 
obtained by massed attacks and their staying power and capacity for 
initiative had not been tested. They failed lamentably to adapt their 

to form a first-hand opinion. Some considered it the decisive factor, whereas 
others held that it was of relatively little importance. The Emperor himself 
laid great stress on this factor (see p. 483, below); and among those who con¬ 
sidered it decisive was the leader of the Dutch Red Cross unit. Dr. Winckel. 
He was reported to have said that *once they had seen the effects of gas the 
Abyssinians were completely demoralized and behaved like frightened cMdren ’ 
(see The Times, 19th May, 1936). On the other hand, Vehib Pasha, a Turkish 
soldier who took a leading part in organizing the defence on the Southern 
Front, considered gas relatively unimportant and attributed the defeat of 
the Abyssinians principally to the success of Italian bribery and propaganda 
and of the system of espionage carried on by agents in Italian pay. While he 
admitted that gas-bombing was demoralizing, he pointed out that the nature 
of the country limited its effects. The gas hung in the valleys, and the troops 
could escape it by moving up the hills (see The Manchester Guardian, 4th June, 
1936). It may be noted in this connexion that Vehib Pasha had first-hand 
experience only of conditions on the Southern Front, where gas was used 
less freely than in the north. 
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traditional ideaa of warfare when they had to meet an enemy whose 
overwhelming superiority in armaments made the result of pitched 
battles a foregone conclusion. 

The Emperor’s European advisers were said to have impressed 
upon him as a guiding principle that he should avoid giving battle 
to the invaders, and should leave it to the mountains and deserts of 
the country to do their own work. On the 3rd October, after the 
Italian advance had begun, an order for general mobilization which 
the Emperor had signed on the 29th September was promulgated, 
and he was reported to have given the following advice to the men 
who assembled at Addis Ababa on that day in answer to the siunmons: 

Be cunning, be savage, face the enemy one by one, two by two, five 
by five in the fields and mountains. Do not take white clothes, do not 
mass as now; hide, strike suddenly, fight the nomad war, steal, snipe 
and murder singly. To-day the war has begun, therefore scatter and 
advance to victory. 

The remarkable restraint which had been exercised by the Abys- 
sinians during the period of several months when Italy was openly 
engaged in perfecting her preparations for the attack which was 
laimched on the 3rd October, 1935, appeared to be erfdence of a 
greater sense of discipline and of a greater readiness to obey the 
orders of the Central Government than had generally been attributed 
to them. Nevertheless, it was doubtful from the outset whether the 
Emperor would be able to impose his conceptions of strategy upon 
the feudal chiefs who—^in accordance with a tradition which could 
not be broken at this moment of crisis—commanded in the field the 
forces which had been levied in their provinces, irrespective of 
whether they possessed any capacity for generalship or not. More¬ 
over, the execution of a general plan of defence, demanding co¬ 
ordination and co-operation between different leaders, was virtually 
out of the question in the absence of a general staff and of a trained 
intelligence system; and the position was complicated still further by 
old rivalries between local chiefr (many of whom, in addition, had 
long resented the Emperor’s attempts to impose a centralized author¬ 
ity upon them).^ In these circumstances, it was not sinprising that 
the Emperor did not succeed in restraining some of his generals from 
following their own inclinations and massing their forces in disastrous 
attempts to hold up the Italian advance. 

It was also open to doubt whether the large-scale mobilization 
which took place after the 3rd October—^when there was a constant 
influx of troops into Addis Ababa from the provinces—was not a 
* For examples, see pp. 116 aeqq., above. 
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mistake from the Abyssinian point of view. The organization of any¬ 
thing but the most rudimentary commissariat system was virtually 
impossible in view of the primitive state of communications, and 
the armies were therefore obliged to rely mainly upon the customary 
system of carrying a limited supply of food with them and living 
off the country when that was e^austed. This method precluded 
the maintenance of large forces in one district for any length of time, 
and when supplies began to run short the armies gradually melted 
away as the men drifted back to their homes. The system of living 
off the country also helped to foment the hostility felt by the native 
peasants towards soldiers of different race and language from other 
parts of the country, who were often as alien to them as the Italians, 
and thus tended to make the population of the districts invaded by 
the Italians less inclined to resist the invasion. 

In trying conclusions with the Abyssinians, the Italians seem to 
have reckoned upon finding and exploiting a division in their ranks. 
Down to the eve of the outbreak of war in 1935, the authority of the 
King of Kings at Addis Ababa continued to be challenged by serious 
insurrections on the part of important feudatories and this Jeudal 
unrest was most active in the native Amharan kingdoms of Gojam 
and Amhara and Tigre, which resented a Shoan hegemony. These 
three kingdoms lay between the Shoan Imperial capital at Addis 
Ababa and the frontier on which the Imperial dominions marched with 
theltaliancolony of Eritrea—^thedirectionfrom which,for geographical 
reasons,^ the main assault would have to be delivered in any Italian 
attempt at a military conquest of Abyssinia. The northern extremity 
of Tigre, beyond the line of the River Mareb, had been incorporated 
into the Italian dominions in Eritrea by the terms of the Italo- 
Abyssinian peace treaty of the 26th October, 1896, which had been 
concluded after the Italian military disaster at Adowa; and in Eritrea 
as a whole a majority of the population consisted of Tigrean-speaking 
Monophysite Cluistians and Muslims who had previdusly been imder 
Egyptian rule. 

In these oiroumstances, it did not seem an impossible task for 
Italian diplomacy to detach the rest of Tigre from the Empire of 
Ethiopia, and attract it into the Italian sphere of influence, by playing 
upon the susceptibilities and ambitions of the Tigrean Rases. A 
somewhat similar state of feudal discord had materially assisted the 
French to make themselves masters of Morocco.’ The Ethiopian Im¬ 
perial (Government alleged—though the allegation was intrinsically 

* See pp. 115 Mqq-f above. 

* See pp. 862 tegg., above. 


* See p. 369, above. 
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difficult to prove—^that this sowing of feudal sedition was one of 
the chief duties of the Italian consuls who had been planted, during 
the years immediately preceding the war of 1935-6, in the capitals 
of fiefs in the interior of the Empire where there was far too small a 
volume of Italian trade to justify the expense of a consulate from the 
business point of view.^ Whatever may have been the Italians’ hopes 
and aims and activities in this direction, there were other relevant 
precedents which augured less well than the Moroccan precedent for 
Italian success. For example, when the British had invaded Afghanis¬ 
tan in 1838, they had had to deal with a feudal society which was as 
deeply divided against itself as the Morocco of 1907 or the Abyssinia 
of 1935; but the challenge of a foreign invasion had stimulated the 
Afghans on that occasion to suspend their family quarrels while they 
fell upon the invading army and dealt it an annihilating blow; and, 
in the event, the Anglo-Afghan precedent proved to be more m line 
than the Franco-Moroccan precedent with the Italo-Abyssinian case. 
From beginning to end of the war of 1935-6, there appears to 
have been only one notable defection of a Tigrean Ras from the Shoan 
to the Italian camp; and the treachery of Ras Gugsa® was much more 
than offset by the fact that almost the whole of the resistance to the 
Italian invasion on the Northern Front during the first phase of the 
war—^before the battle of Amba Aradam (llth-15th February)— 
was carried out by Tigrean troops under their local feudal leaders.* 

The Italians had hopes of detaching from the Emperor’s cause not 
only the recalcitrant Tigrean Rases but also the more or less grievously 
oppressed non-Amharan subject peoples: Danakil in the north-east; 
Somalis in the south-east; Harraris between the two; Gallas in the 
south-west; and negroes along the Abyssino-Sudanese frontier—^if 
ever the Italian armies were to succeed in penetrating into this remote 
extremity of the invaded empire. Many of these subject peoples were 
notoriously ill treated and were presumably discontented, in a pro¬ 
portionate degree, with the Abyssinian regime; but the worst treated 
were those on the west and south-west who happened to be the 
furthest removed from the self-constituted ‘liberators” reach; and 
the rest, for various reasons, were not eager to play the Italian game. 
The nomadic Danakil and Somalis were set upon maintaining their 
de facto independence against all comers (though many of their fight- 

^ Seep. 374, above. * See p. 383, below. 

• The mutinousness in the Emperor Haile Selassie’s own household which 
was the immediate cause of his withdrawal from his dominions at the beginning 
of May 1936 seems to have shown itself in the form, not of treason on the part 
of the feudal chiefs, but of demoralization among the Emperor’s own personal 
following. (See p. 399, below.) 
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ing-men enlisted individually as mercenaries in the Italian service 
and then fought for their European paymasters with all their native 
ferocity). The autonomous Sultan of Aussa was anxious to ‘spot 
the winner’ before taking the hazardous step of transferring his 
allegiance.^ The ci-devant Kingdom of Harrar, with its ancient 
Islamic culture, was the home fief of the reigning Ethiopian Imperial 
House,® and was therefore pohtically favoured, besides profiting 
economically from the trade between the interior of the Empire and 
the two ports of Djibouti and Berbera—ports which were both in 
foreign, but neither of them in Italian, hands. These considerations, 
reinforced by the presence of a strong Amharan garrison, ensured the 
loyalty of Harrar to Addis Ababa in 1935; and this loyalty was 
inimical to the Italian ambition of conquering at least a corridor of 
continuous territory between the two Italian colonies of Eritrea and 
Somalia, since Harrar lay right in the fairway. The Abyssinian forces 
holding the fortified positions covering Harrar and Jigjiga do not 
appear to have been troubled by Harrari disaffection in their rear; 
and before the second city of the Empire was entered by General 
Graziani’s troops on the 8th May, 1936, any tendency amgng the 
Harraiis to look forward with pleasurable anticipation to the prospect 
of a change of foreign masters must have been seared and cauterized 
by Itahan bombs. The only non-Amharan community that un¬ 
questionably played the part for which they had been cast by the 
Italian propaganda were the Wallo and Azebu Gallas.® Established, 
as they were, astride the eastern rim of the plateau between Addis 
Ababa and the Northern Front, with the Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
headquarters in their country at Dessye, these GaUas found them¬ 
selves in a commanding strategic position in the Italo-Abyssinian 
War of 1935-6; they turned against their Amharan masters at the 
earhest opportunity; and their disaffection seems to have had an 
important infiuence upon the war on the Northern Front in its most 
critical stage 

^ Bee p. 386, footnote 3, below. 

* Harrar had been conquered by the Shoan King Menelik, a cousin of the 
Bmperor Haile Selassie, in 1886, after it had been evacuated by the Egyptians, 
who had been in occupation of the city and province since 1875. It was the 
incorporation of Harrar that gave Shoa her latter-day predominance among 
the Amharan kingdoms. It was thanks to this accession of power that the 
Imperial Crown passed to Shoa from Tigre when the Emperor John was 
succeeded by the Emperor Menelik in 1889. 

• The Wallo GaUas had been forcibly converted from Islam to Mono- 
physite Christianity by the Emperor John II [imperahat a.d. 1872-89). 
(A Sandbook of Abyssinia [London, 1920, H.M. Stationery Office], pp. 112 
and 143.) 

See p. 392, below. 
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Yet, important as the above-mentioned causes of Signor Mussolini’s 
military triumph in East Africa might be, they were probably all 
merely subsidiary to another cause which was psychological in 
character and which sprang from the social conditions prevailing at 
the moment, not in the African empire which was Italy’s prey, but 
in the predatory European country itself. On the morrow of the 
victorious conclusion of the campaign, it looked as though the funda¬ 
mental cause of the Italian dictator’s African success was his ability 
to exact—or even evoke—^from his followers an effort and a sacrifice 
which were on a totally different scale from those which any other 
Erankish Government had ever previously ventured to demand from 
its people for the sake of acquiring a colonial empire. This power to 
mobilize and organize and put to work the spiritual and material 
resources of a whole nation for the deliberate commission of an enor¬ 
mous public crime was the real secret of Signor Mussolini’s military 
triumph in East Africa in 1935-6; and by the same token this was 
the most formidable of the problems with which this sensational 
victory of evil confronted the League of Nations and the world at 
large. 

At the same time, the Italian national Aktionafahigheit (to use the 
current German National-Socialist term) which had reaped this rich 
reward was dangerous in its limitations as well as in its extent, and 
dangerous for Italy herself as well as for her neighbours. 

On the one hand, it was now evident that, imder Fascist leadership, 
the Italians had been wiUing, in a bad cause, to make exertions and to 
pay a price and to take a risk which the French and British electorates, 
under a democratic regime, had shown themselves unwilling to venture 
upon in a good cause when the challenge was delivered to them by 
Signor Mussolini. The young men of Italy had submitted to be 
mobilized in their hundreds of thousands for military service; the 
Italian bourgeoisie had acquiesced in an expenditure on the African 
war which in some form, sooner or later, would have to be met out 
of their pockets; and the Italian nation as a whole had accepted the 
risk of acting in defiance of their fellow states members of the League 
of Nations with the United Kingdom at their head—^a risk which 
might have come home to roost in the form of a choice of having to 
consent to the frustration of the African adventure or else having to 
make war upon the World. No French or British statesman who was 
in office at the time dreamed of making any comparable demands 
upon his own countrymen for the sake—not of a tawdry colonial 
adventure, but of the supreme political object of upholding the reign 
of law and order m the domain of international relations. 
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Regarded in this light, Signor Mussolini’s triumph was imposing; 
but there was another light in which it was apparent that he had 
deliberately and astutely won a triumph ‘on the cheap’. The risk 
of being confronted with the choice of failing to conquer Abyssinia 
or else having to fight the World could be boldly discounted by Signor 
Mussolini as soon as he was informed of the tenor of the conversation 
between Monsieur Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare at Geneva on the 
10th September, 1935^—and we may assume that Monsieur Laval 
had already conveyed this information to Rome before Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s delivery, at Geneva on the 11th, of a speech which could be 
listened to with equanimity—^notwithstanding its brave language— 
by an intending Italian aggressor who was aware of the limits which 
the British statesman had agreed, only the day before, to place, till 
further notice, upon his own action and his country’s. Again, the 
distrainment on the wealth of the Italian bourgeoisie was postponed 
until a later day by a combination of clever temporary financial 
makeshifts. And, finally, only an infinitesimally small minority of 
the Italian conscripts who were mobilized and shipped to Africa 
were called upon to make the supreme sacrifice of life itself in the 
cause of conquering a colonial empire for their country. 

Throughout the campaign of 1935-6 the Italian High Command in 
East Africa evidently took the utmost pains to keep down to a 
minimum the casualties in the ranks of the native Italian troops— 
both conscripts and Blackshirt volxmteers. As much as possible of 
the fighting was performed by the airmen—^who could reconnoitre 
and bomb and spray with impunity an enemy who possessed no Air 
Force at all and hardly any effective anti-aircraft artillery. What 
the airmen could not do was done, as far as the terrain allowed,^ by 
tanks and armoured cars—^which, likewise, could operate with im¬ 
punity against an enemy who was destitute of the technical equip¬ 
ment for combating them. And if and when it proved indisi>ensable 
to bring infantry into action, the hand-to-hand bayonet-fighting was 
imposed in the first place upon natives, not of Italy but of AMca: 
Eritrean conscripts and Somali or Libyan mercenaries. It was only 
in the fourth line that the Italian infantry were brought into action 
to fight the Abyssinians on approximately equal terms. This being 
the Italian policy, the overwhelming technical superiority of the 
Italian army, in combination with the marked strategical and tactical 

' See pp. 183-6, above. 

* On the Northern Front, tanks appear to have achieved little, and armoured 
cars nothing at all. On the Southern Front, these weapons were useful in the 
operations against Ras Desta in the south-west (see pp. 403-6, below), 
but were not conspicuously effective on other sectors. 
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ineptitude of the Italians’ Abyssinian opponents, made it possible 
for the Italian High Command to achieve the conquest of Abyssinia 
at an astonishingly low cost in lives. The final casualty list, which 
was published in Rome on the 2nd June, 1936, and which covered 
the whole period from the 1st January, 1935, to the 31st May, 1936, 
inclusive, gave the death-roll of Italian troops of African race as 
1,693, that of Italian workmen of Italian race as 453, and that of 
Italian troops of Italian race as 2,313. Of these last, only 1,148 
(according to the official figures) had met their deaths in battle; and, 
after account has been taken of 125 who died of wounds and 31 who 
were reported missing, we are left with the figure of 1,009 (that is, 
nearly half the total) for the number of Italian troops of Italian race 
who must have met their deaths through the non-martial agencies 
of accidents or sickness. While, at the time of writing, it was im¬ 
possible for an unofficial non-Italian observer to verify these Italian 
statistics, there was no reason to believe that the actual figures were 
out of all relation to the published returns. 

It will be seen that the conquest of the last remaining independent 
native African empire had cost Italy fewer Italian lives than she 
would stand to lose in the first few seconds of a war waged against a 
European antagonist equipped with the same newfangled armaments 
and equally prepared to employ poison gas or any other ruthless 
application of Physical Science to lethal purposes. This fact was 
evidently not hid from Signor Mussolini himself, as he showed in his 
insistence upon the distinction between a European war and an 
African ‘colonial operation’. At the same time, the head of the 
Italian state was encouraging his countrymen in May 1936 to sur¬ 
render themselves to as high an elation and as buoyant a self- 
confidence as though the enemy whom they had just defeated in the 
field had been not Abyssinia but Great Britain, This illusion was 
facile, since Italy had in &ct succeeded in inflicting on Great Britain 
a first-class defeat of a diplomatic order; and the resulting situation 
was fraught with dangers of conflict, since at this time no man alive— 
not Signor Mussolini and not Mr. Baldwin himself—could foretell at 
what point the people of the United Kingdom would throw off their 
mask of pacifism and would show their teeth. 

With these considerations in mind, we may now record the history 
of the hostilities in East Africa in the Italo-Abyssinian War of 1935-6. 

(6) The Positions op the Belligbebnts on thb 3bd Octobbb, 1936 

When the Italians launched their attack upon Abyssinia on the 3rd 
October, 1935, it was estimated that their armed forces in Abyssinia 
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amounted to about a quarter of a million men, of whom some 50,000 
or 60,000 were natives.^ Of the White troops, four divisions belonged 
to the regular army and there were also four divisions of Blackshirt 
militia. In addition, there were a very large number of workmen 
who had been despatched to the colonies for the purpose of road¬ 
making and other non-combatant services. The Italian army was, 
of course, fully supplied with modem armaments, including mountain 
guns, light tanks, and aeroplanes. Their air strength was believed to 
be not less than 300 machines, and it was obvious that the Italians’ 
undisputed control of the air would be one of their greatest assets. 
Other assets which were likely to be of special importance in helping 
to solve the ‘logistical’ problem of transporting a large and highly 
mechanized force through a country of mountains, river gorges and 
deserts, were the exceptionally high degree of skill possessed by Italian 
engineers, and the endurance and capacity for continuous hard work 
in the most difficult circumstances for which the Italian labourer 
enjoyed a well-earned reputation. 

While the Abyssinian Government had vast resources of man¬ 
power upon which they could draw, only a very small proportion of 
the men whom they could put into the field had received even the 
most elementary training in Western methods of warfare. According 
to an estimate made by foreign press correspondents in Addis Ababa 
in September 1935,^ a total of 1,083,000 men could be mobilized, but 
the Imperial Guard which had been trained by Belgian and Swedish 
officers probably accounted for not more than 30,000 of the total. 
The rest was made up of feudal armies raised in the provinces by 
local chiefs, and these local forces not only had httle or no knowledge 
of modern warfare but also lacked modem weapons. The state of 
Abyssinian armaments was a matter of guess-work, but it was certain 
that the supply of up-to-date small arms was quite inadequate 
to the needs of the forces which could be mobilized. According 
to one estimate,^ about half a million men might be armed with 
rifles of some kind, but many of these would date from Menelik’s 

^ An official statement issued in Borne on the 20th October, 1935, announced 
that Italy had 1,200,000 men under arms, of whom 200,000 were in the colonies. 
The despatch of troops had been accelerated during the last days before the 
invasion of Abyssinia began. During the first three weeks of September more 
than 22,000 men were reported to have passed through the Suez Canal, and 
in the week ending the 2nd October the number was said to be 23,000. The 
cal^g up of men to the colours and the despatch of reinforcements to East 
Africa continued after the outbreak of hostilities, and more than 38,000 men 
passed through the Canal during November 1935. 

• See The Timee^ 24th September, 1935. 

• See The Memehester Gumdian^ 17th September, 1935. 
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days.i There were believed to be not more than 100,000 modem 
rifles available, and no great stocks of ammunition.^ The armament 
of the Imperial Guard was said to include 600 machine-guns, and 
they had also a certain number of mortars, but no artillery. There 
were about a dozen commercial aeroplanes in the country. 

The signature of the order for general mobilization by the Emperor 
Haile Selassie on the 29th September was used by the Italian High 
Command as a pretext for advancing into Abyssinia; but, in point 
of fact, there was reason to believe that the 3rd October had already 
been fixed, some time in advance, as the date for the launching of 
the attack, and that the movement of troops up to the Eritrean 
frontier which took place on the 1st and 2nd October was in accor¬ 
dance with a cut-and dried plan. 

The great majority of the Italian forces in East Africa were con¬ 
centrated in Eritrea, and the commander in Somaliland, General 
Graziani, had at his disposal, when the advance began, only two 
divisions—one European and one African. The motives for this un¬ 
equal division of forces were probably partly political—^for reasons of 
prestige it was considered necessary that the ground which Italian 
troops had been compelled to evacuate in 1896 should be reoccupied 
as rapidly as possible—^but the decisive factor was the difficulty of 
communications in the south. During the earlier stages of the cam¬ 
paign, when General Graziani’s base was at Bandar Qasim,* it was 

^ At the end of October 1935 it was reported that stores of arms which had 
been buried in secret places by Menelik’s orders were being luiearthed for the 
use of men who were going to the front. 

* The effects of the restrictions which were placed on the export of munitions 
from European countries to Abyssinia during the summer of 1935 (seepp. 164-6, 
above) had been particularly serious in connexion with supplies of ammunition. 
Even after Italy had been declared the aggressor and the embargo had been 
lifted (see p. 223, above), only small quantities of munitions made their way 
into Abyssinia. Manufacturers were reluctant to do business with the side 
which they expected to lose the war, and they refused to grant the Abyssinians 
credit. Such purchases as they were able to make for cash were said to have 
been financed partly out of the Emperor Menelik’s war chest, and partly out 
of the Emperor Haile Selassie’s private fortune. The attitude of the French 
officials at Djibouti constituted a further obstacle. They were reported at an 
early stage to be making difficulties over the transit of munitions along the 
railway to Addis Ababa, and at the beginning of 1936 they refused altogether 
to give the necessary transit licenses. In the middle of October 1936, a pro¬ 
posal was said to be under consideration for an Italian undertaking not to bomb 
the railway in return for an Abyssinian imdertaking not to use it for the 
transport of munitions. No agreement on these lines was reached, but the 
Italians did refrain from attacking the railway, and their restraint was gener¬ 
ally attributed to an understand!^ with France of which the French attitude 
in regard to the transport of munitions was the outcome. 

• See p. 366, above, footnote. 
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impossible to supply more than two divisions in the field, and the 
problem remained serious even when the port of Mogadiscio came 
into use—which was not until after the campaign had been in 
progress for about two months. Events were to prove that the 
Italians were right in their decision to throw their weight into the 
northern campaign. Before the war began Signor Mussolini was 
believed to have been warned by the Italian General Staff that the 
process of establishing military control over the whole of Abyssinia 
might take several years, and that even the less ambitious aim of 
uniting Eritrea and Somalia by the occupation of Tigre in the north, 
Ogaden in the south, and part of the province of Harrar in the 
centre, could only be attained after lengthy operations. Probably 
not even the most sanguine prophet foresaw at this stage that the 
Itahan army would enter Addis Ababa seven months after it had 
crossed the Mareb.^ 

In the early days of the war there were many rumours concerning 
an Italian force, composed of Askaris with a few White officers and 
supplied with armoured cars and aeroplanes, which was said to have 
advanced across the desert from Asab to the eastern slopes of Mount 
Mussa Ali, in the angle between Eritrea and French Somaliland.^ 
This force did not achieve either of the alternative objects—^the 
occupation of Dessye or the cutting of the railway from Djibouti to 
Addis Ababa—^which were attributed to it in Addis Ababa, and 
although it was reported in Rome at the beginning of December 
that road building was in progress on this central sector and that it 
was expected to become increasingly important as the general cam¬ 
paign progressed, there was in fact no further news for many weeks 
of any Itahan activities east of the plateau. The Itahan campaigns 
in the north and in the south of Abyssinia were virtuaUy independent 
of each other, and the course of operations on the two fronts can 
therefore be foUowed separately. 

^ It may be doubted whether Signor Mussolini himself expected to make a 
total conquest of the Emperor Haile Selassie's dominions at the time when 
he was preparing to commit his act of aggression, or indeed at any time, even 
after the opening of hostihties, until the very last phase of the war. Possibly 
it was only the outcome of the Battle of Lake Ashangi (31st March-4th 
April) that opened Marshal BadogUo's eyes to the fact that a totalitarian 
victory was within his grasp; and this was only a month before the with¬ 
drawal of the Emperor from Ethiopian soil and the Italian occupation of 
Addis Ababa. 

* According to a report tele^phed by the Abyssinian Government to 
C^eva on the 2nd October, Itahan troops had invaded Abyssinian territory 
in the region south of Mount Mussa Ali before the main foree in the north 
began its advance across the Mareb. This report was denied by the Italian 
Government (see p. 199, above). 
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(c) The Campaign in the Noeth 

Greneral de Bono’s original plan of campaign in the north was that 
of a gradual advance in irresistible strength, with frequent halts for 
the organization of communications, and with as little interference 
as possible with the normal life of the inhabitants of the occupied 
territory. This method of slow-but-sure progress was presumably 
designed to avoid any risk of a repetition of the events of 1896, and 
it would also be extremely difficult for the Abyssinians to counter 
effectively; but it would have the disadvantage of imposing a con¬ 
siderable strain upon the moral of the troops in the field and of the 
Italian nation as a whole, as well as upon the country’s financial 
resources—even on the assmnption that no interference in Italy’s 
plans was to be expected from the states members of the League of 
Nations. The speeding-up of operations after General de Bono had 
been succeeded by Marshal Badoglio was certainly fully justified by 
the results. 

At 5 a.m. on the 3rd October, 1935, the first detachments of the 
Italian forces in Eritrea crossed the Mareb and began their advance 
upon Adowa. In the course of the day there were air raids over Addi 
Grat and Adowa, and Addi Grat was occupied on the 4th October. 
Dming these first two days the advance met with little or no resistance, 
but a certain amount of opposition was encoimtered between Addi 
Grat and Adowa. The fighting was not of a serious nature, however, 
and when the Italians entered Adowa on the morning of the 6th 
October they found that the forces of Ras Seyum (of whose province 
Adowa was the capital) had retreated during the night. The capture 
of Adowa, therefore, could hardly be considered a gloriotis feat of 
arms, but the victory was held none the less to have avenged the 
disaster of the 1st March, 1896, and it was celebrated with great 
rejoicings throughout Italy. 

When the three Army Corps—^two ‘national’ and one African— 
which were engaged in the advance had reached the Adowa-Addi 
Grat line, a pause for consolidation was ordered, and the engineers 
and workmen who accompanied the troops set about the task of road 
building. This halt, which lasted some three weeks, gave an oppor¬ 
tunity for the Italian Hi g h Command to harvest some of the fruits 
of the policy which had beau followed by the Eritrean authorities and 
by Italian consuls in Abyssinia during recent years. The absence of 
any effective opposition from Bas Seyum lent some colour to the 
carefully prepared Italian version that the invasion was in the nature 
of a peaceful occupation of a country-side whose population was 
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eagerly awaiting liberation from their oppressors. In a proclamation 
which he had issued on the 3rd October, General de Bono had formally 
announced that the Italian troops had crossed the Mareb in order to 
ensure tranquillity to the poptdation, and he had appealed to the 
people of the Tigre to remain calm and continue their normal occupa¬ 
tions so far as possible. During the halt on the Adowa-Addi Grat 
line, further proclamations were issued announcing the abolition of 
slavery and the suspension of market duties and customs tolls in the 
occupied zone, and the troops were ordered to respect the personal 
liberty and the property of the natives and to pay generously for any 
supplies which they obtained from them. 

Thanks either to these precautions or to the thoroughness with 
which the ground had been prepared by Italian propaganda, the in¬ 
habitants of the villages which were occupied by the Italians made 
no difficulties over surrendering to the invaders. The Italian accounts 
of the submission, day after day, of chiefs and their followers were 
perhaps exaggerated for home consumption (Addis Ababa denied the 
existence of many of the chiefs whose names were included in the 
Italian reports); but the defections during the first few weeks-were 
apparently on an extensive scale. The most notable of the desertions 
from the Abyssinian cause in the early days of the war was that of 
Dejazmach Haile Selassie Gugsa, the ^vemor of the Eastern Tigre 
and a son-in-law of the Emperor.^ He made his submission on the 
10th October and was rewarded by his appointment as Ras of the 
Tigre—an appointment which was conferred on him by General de 
Bono, in the name of King Victor Emmanuel, on the 17th October. 
Another success of the Italian policy was the voluntary surrender of 
Axum. The Italian High Command had been anxious to avoid 
trampling upon the religious susceptibilities of the population by 
occupying by force of arms the holy city of Abyssinia, in which, 
according to the tradition, there still rested the Ark of the Covenant 
which had been brought from Jerusalem by the son of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. At the same time, the possession of the 
traditional centre of Abyssinian religious life was of considerable 
importance to the Italians, and significance was also attached to it 

^ Dejazmach Gugsa was said to have felt great resentment because he had 
been deprived of a considerable part of his patrimony on the death of his 
father Has Gugsa Araia in 1932, and the appointment of Ras Seyum to the 
supreme command in the Tigre was believed to have been another cause of 
ill will on his part. Gugsa was a descendant of the Emperor John, and the mem¬ 
bers of the Tigrean Imperial family were traditionally jealous of the Shoan 
dynasty which now occupied the throne. It was m the hope of healing this 
breach that the Emperor Haile Selassie had given one of his daughters in 
marriage to Gugsa, but she had died before 1935. 
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because Axum had been the centre of religious celebrations for the 
Abyssinian victory in 1896. The deputation of priests, headed by 
their political and religious chief, the Nevraid, who handed the keys 
of the city to General de Bono on the 15th October, therefore solved 
the problem in a manner highly satisfactory to the Italians.^ 

The extension of the Italian line westwards through Axum did not 
add to its strength, for the right flank would be exposed to attack and 
the communications with the base would be threatened until the 
country between Axum and the Sudan frontier had been cleared. It 
was in this sector that the Abyssinians were most active during this 
first pause in the Italian advance, and the forces under the command of 
Dejazmach Ayelu of Walkait succeeded in harassing their opponents 
and keeping them on the defensive by carrying out raids across the 
River Setit into Eritrea. Along the rest of the front the Abyssinians 
refrained from any initiative, and one of the principal difficulties of 
the Italian command lay in locating the whereabouts of the forces of 
Ras Seyum and Ras Kassa, who had fallen back before the Italian 
advance.2 

On the 27th October patrols of troops belonging to the Eritrean 
Army Corps, which was holding the centre of the Italian line, began to 
move forward towards Makalle, but a general advance did not begin 
until the 3rd November. The Second Army Corps, on the right wing, 
did not advance with the centre and the left wing but remained in 
the region west of Axum. On the extreme left wing a column of 
Danakil under Italian officers, which was moving forward along the 
edge of the plateau, was severely harassed by Abyssinian forces under 
Dejazmach Kassa Sebhat, who laid a successful ambush near Azbi; 
but neither Ras Seyum nor Ras Kassa offered any opposition to the 
ItaUan advance, and all the inhabited centres along the line of march 
surrendered without resistance. Nevertheless, it took the Italian 
forces until the 8th November to cover the distance of about thirty- 
five miles to Makalle. Their progress was hindered by heavy rains— 

^ In this case, also, personal motives were probably not absent, for the 
hierarchy at Axum were said to have resented the religious policy of the Emperor 
Haile Selassie, who had made Addis Ababa the centre of the religious as well 
as the political administration of the country, and who had even been crowned 
in his capital instead of at Axum like all his predecessors. 

* During the first weeks of the war Italian air reconnaissance seems to have 
proved much less useful than had been expected for the purpose of locating 
the enemy, but with further experience the difficulties of reconnaissance 
work in country which afforded excellent facilities for concealment were to a 
large extent overcome. At the same time, the Abyssinians, for their part, also 
profited by experience in learning the art of concealment—until their cover 
was made untenable for them by being drenched with poison gas (see p. 370, 
above). 
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unexpected at this season—which greatly complicated the transport 
problem.^ The troops who occupied Makalle on the morning of the 
8th November felt that they had vindicated the past once again, for 
in 1896 a small Italian garrison which had been left to hold Makalle 
had been obliged to capitulate at length after a gallant resistance. 

By the 10th November the main body of the Italian forces had 
taken up their position on the Une of hills to the south of Makalle. 
The next bound forward would presumably be calculated to carry 
the Italian army another forty miles to Amba Alagi. The Italian 
High Command believed that the Abyssinians had assembled in great 
strength in the neighbourhood of Amba Alagi, where they were 
occupying strongly entrenched positions; but Greneral de Bono did 
not consider that it would be safe to attempt a further advance— 
which might incite the Abyssinians to risk a pitched battle and thus 
afford the Italians the opportunity of striking a decisive blow—^until 
the ground which had been occupied already had been consolidated 
and the roads which were necessary in order to maintain communica¬ 
tions with the rear had been constructed. Accordingly, there was 
another prolonged pause in the new position. 

One of the first developments after the occupation of the line south 
of Makalle was the recall of General de Bono and the appointment 
of Marshal Badoglio, the Chief of the Italian General Staff, as High 
Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief in his place. In his telegram 
of the 16th November to General de Bono, Signor Mussolini remarked 
that his mission ‘had been completed in extremely difficult circum¬ 
stances’ with the capture of Makalle. This statement might be in¬ 
terpreted to mean that the original appointment of Greneral de Bono 
had been made from political motives—^it being judged advisable for 
a prominent Fascist to be responsible for the operations which would 
wipe out the disgrace of 1896—and that it had always been the Duce’s 
intention to replace him by a younger man as soon as Adowa and 
Makalle had been taken by the Italian forces. It was generally 
assumed, however, that the appointment of Marshal Badoglio, the 
most distinguished living Italian soldier, was not unconnected with 
the decision of the League of Nations to impose sanctions upon Italy 
M an aggressor.^ If economic sanctions were even partially success¬ 
ful, it was obvious that time would become a factor of the greatest 
importance, and General de Bono’s method of ‘safety first’ would 
not be suited to the changed conditions. 

^ According to one reiK>rt, no wheeled transport was able to reach Makalle 
for three weeks after its occupation, and the garrison had to be supplied by 
aeroplane. * Bee pp. 212-4, above. 
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The arrival of Marshal BadogUo on the Northern Front in the last 
week of November^ was not the signal for the resumption of the 
Italian advance—^which appeared, indeed, to be precluded for the 
time being by the state of communications with the base in Eritrea 
(at the end of November the port of Massawa was said to be in a 
condition of hopeless congestion, and the organization of transport 
services chaotic). Signs were not lacking, however, that the new 
Italian commander did not intend to follow his predecessor’s policy 
of giving the Italian invasion the appearance, as far as possible, of a 
peaceful colonial enterprise. Between the 3rd October, when Adowa 
and Addi Grat were bombed, and the recall of General de Bono on 
the 16th November the air arm in the north seems to have been em¬ 
ployed almost exclusively on reconnaissance work, but on the 19th 
November bombs were dropped near Antalo, south of Makalle, on an 
Abyssinian encampment which received the Italian aeroplanes with 
machine-gun and rifle fire, and during the first ten days of December 
the town of Dessye^ was twice bombed by aeroplanes from the base 
at Asab, and an air raid over Gondar was also reported. Marshal 
Badoglio also ordered that the inhabitants of the occupied zone, who 
had been permitted by General de Bono to retain the rifles which 
were their most cherished possessions, should be required to surrender 
them. These were indications that the new Commander-in-Chief did 
not think it worth while to conciliate the population—^partly, perhaps, 
because he judged that those of the local chiefs who were likely to be 
won over to the Italian side by concfliatory methods had already 
made their submission.^ In the light of after events, the abandonment 


^ Marshal Badoglio had visited Eritrea after the opening of hostilities, 
returning to Italy from Massawa on the 24th October. His report on the 
conditions obtaining on the Northern Front was therefore at the disposal of 
Signor Mussolini when he made his decision to recall General de Bono. 

* The motive of the raids over Dessye was the presence of the Emperor 
Haile Selassie, who had arrived in the town on the 30th November. A few 
days earlier he had visited both the Northern and the Southern Front by 
aeroplane. After his arrival at Dessye, the Emperor gave orders that the 
troops should evacuate the town of Harrar (which was the site of a French 
and a Swedish hospital) in order that the foreigners and non-combatants 
in the town might be spared bombardment from the air. On the 2nd December 
the Abyssinian Government notified the League of Nations that Harrar was 
now an open town. 

* An important surrender which was reported during the first three weeks 
of November was that of the Sultan of Biru, whose territory occupied a large 
part of the Danakil plain. The Sultan of Aussa, between the edge of the 
plateau and the borders of French Somaliland, was also said to have sub¬ 
mitted, but this report was premature, and the Sultan continued to ‘sit on 
the fence* until his capital was occupied by Italian troops (see p. 396, bdow), 
after which he made his formal submission. 
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of a policy of conciliation by the Italian High Command in November 
could be seen to have foreshadowed the adoption of the policy of 
frightfulness which reached its height in March and April 1936. 

Meanwhile, before the arrival of Marshal Badoglio, an attempt had 
been made to close the gap in the Italian line between the right wing 
based on Adowa and Axum and the main body south of MakaUe. 
Detachments of the Second Army Corps advanced early in November 
to occupy points at which the Takazye could be forded, and by the 
middle of the month the line was said to have been established con¬ 
tinuously from the river to MakaUe. In fact, however, the ItaUan 
forces seem to have consisted of no more than scattered outposts, and 
the nature of the country made it impossible to establish laWal com¬ 
munications behind the line. On the 8th December the occupation of 
Abbi Addi, the capital of the Tembyen, was announced, but the 
Italians were stiU far from being masters of the whole of that district 
of rugged heights, clifis and ravines, where small bands of Abyssinians 
who knew the country were able to elude capture without difficulty. 
The Italian reports spoke of the progress made in ‘combing’ and 
‘mopping up’ the Tembyen, but the failure of these operations to 
achieve their purpose was proved by subsequent events. 

During November there had been little Abyssinian activity except 
on the Italian right and left wings, and attacks on the centre of the 
Italian line had not been frequent. By the beginning of December, 
however, the Abyssmian forces on the Northern Front had been 
strengthened by the arrival of Ras Mulugeta—an Adowa veteran who 
was the Emperor’s Minister for War—^with detachments of the Im¬ 
perial Guard, and this was apparently the signal for the adoption of 
more aggressive tactics. During the night of the 3rd-4th December 
a strong force of Abyssinians was reported to have attacked the 
Italian position at Shelikot, south of MakaUe, but to have been 
repulsed, and during the next few days there was activity aU along 
the front. The first reaUy serious engagement of the war on the 
Northern Front began on the 15th December on the ItaUan right 
wing, where Abyssinian detachments belonging to the forces of Dejaz- 
mach Ayelu and of Ras Imru (the Governor of Gojam,^ whose army 
had now made contact with that of Dejazmach Ayelu) crossed the 
Takaz 3 ^ in two places in an attempt to turn the Itailian flank. An 
ItaUan outpost on the Takazye was driven back some flffceen miles 

^ Another revolt against Bas Imru, who had been appointed to succeed 
Has Hailu on the latter’s fall in 1932 (see p. 116, idwve), had broken out in 
Gojam after the beginning of the war, and the rebdlion proved to be impossible 
to suppress when no considerable force could be spared from the front. 
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to the Dembegwina Paas, where hand-to-hand fighting took place, 
and the bitterness of the contest, which lasted for some days, was 
indicated by the ofiScial figure of the Italian casualties, in which the 
proportion of killed to wounded was nearly ten to one.^ For the first 
time the Italian communiqu^a admitted a retreat, and the claim that 
the ground lost was recovered almost immediately does not seem to 
have been justified. The Abyssinians continued to press hard upon 
this sector, and by the turn of the year they were said to have regained 
possession of most of Southern Shire. 

Meanwhile, on the 22nd December, the Abyssinians had also made 
a determined attempt to penetrate the centre of the Italian line near 
Abbi Addi in order to cut the communications between MakaUe and 
the rear. The results of this attack were indecisive, but on the whole 
favourable to the Abyssinians. They succeeded in reoccupying Abbi 
Addi at a heavy loss, and gained control over the Adowa-Makalle 
road; and, while the road from MakaUe to Addi Grat remained open, 
it was now threatened from both sides—^for the forces of Dejazmach 
Kassa Sebhat were stiU at large to the north-east of MakaUe. 

Thus at the beginning of the new year the position of the ItaUan 
army on the Northern Front appeared to be unsatisfactory. It looked 
as though the army was immobilized by its own weight, and would 
have its work cut out if it was to hold the dangerous MakaUe saUent 
against continual ‘pin-prick’ attacks from the enemy—attacks which 
were likely to be particularly trying to European nerves in view of 
the high altitude. Many foreign observers concluded that Marshal 
Badc^Uo, even if he were not obUged to withdraw from MakaUe, 
would certainly be unable to advance any further before the onset 
of the rains in May, and this beUef was strengthened by a communiqud 
which was issued in Borne on the 30th December, at the close of a 
Cabinet meeting, in which stress was laid on the inevitabUity of 
occasional pauses even in colonial warfare.^ 

Events were to prove how far these prognostications were from the 

^ Between the 15th and the 17th December the Italians admitted the loss 
of 272 killed against only 29 wounded. The majority of the casualties were 
among the Asharis. 

* At the end of January 1936, Signor Mussolini annoimced that 60,000 
civilians would be sent out to push on with work on the roads so that they 
might remain in use during the rainy months. It was expected that roads 
linking up Massawa, Entisdo, Adowa, Axnm, Hauzien and MakaUe would be 
completed and asphalted for protection against the rains before May. There 
were also rumours that stone buildings to house men and stores were being 
erMted behind the lines at MakaUe, and these reports of preparations for the 
rainy season were taken as an indication that no great advance was anticipated 
^fore the rains began, and that a complete victory during this first campaign¬ 
ing season was certainly not contemifiated. 
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truth. Marshal Badoglio had made good use of the enforced pause 
on the Makalle lines not only in building roads but also in organizing 
the forces under his command—^which were now augmented by the 
Third Army Corps of ^national’ troops. When the Italians finally took 
the initiative again they proved to be at least the equals of the 
Abyssinians in mobilityand as much their superiors in strategy as 
they were in armaments. Prom the second week of February 1936 
onwards the Italians advanced with a rapidity which surpassed 
all expectations imtil they entered Addis Ababa in triumph on the 
6th May. 

During the first fortnight of January frequent encounters between 
patrols were reported from the Tembyen, and there was great Italian 
activity in the air. Large forces of Abyssinians were observed to be 
massing to the south of Makalle, and air bombardment was used to 
break up these concentrations. Early in January Ras Mulugeta 
occupied Amba Aradam—a mountain 9,000 feet high situated about 
twelve miles south of Makalle—and the bombardment of the northern 
slopes of the mountain by artillery, which had been brought up behind 
the Italian lines, did not disperse this force, which not only blocHied 
the way for an Italian advance southwards towards Amba Alagi but 
was also in a position to support Ras Kassa and Ras Seyum in their 
operations in the Tembyen. 

On the 19th January a battle began in the Tembyen which lasted 
until the 23rd January. The Italians and the Abyssinians agreed in 
reporting fierce fighting, but in other respects their versions were 
diametrically opposed. Either side claimed a complete victory and 
maintained that the losses of the enemy were enormous and its own 
losses negligible;* and circumstantial details which were published 
by the Abyssinians regarding the numbers of guns, rifles and machine- 
guns which had fallen into their hands were categorically denied by 
the Italians. It was not clear whether the initiative came from the 
Italians or from the Abyssinians—^if from the former, it was probably 

^ Their mobility was not affected to any extent by rain, and several battles 
were fought and won in a downpour. The Italian engineers and labour corps 
were apparently successful in constructing roads which withstood the ‘Little 
Rains*, and after the resumption of the It^an advance the transport problem 
was also eased by an increasing use of aircraft for carrying supplies. The 
Abyssinians, on the other hand, who depended for their communications on 
primitive tracks, seem to have been seriously handicapped whenever there was 
a heavy fall of rain. In this respect, therefore, the climate proved unexpectedly 
to be an asset to the invaders rather than to the defenders of the country.* 

* The Italians admitted that their own casualties were over 700, but they 
claimed to have killed and wounded many thoiuand Abyssinians. A report 
from Addis Ababa put the number of Italians killed at 16,000. 
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in order to forestall an Abyssinian offensive—^but there were repeated 
attacks and counter-attacks by both sides, and the fighting was 
reported to have been specially severe at the Warieu Pass, north of 
Abbi Addi, which was held by a detachment of Blackshirts. For the 
first time the Italian ‘national’ troops and not the African troops bore 
the brunt of the fighting, and in his communiquia Marshal Badoglio 
made the rather surprising claim that the engagement had ‘ established 
the prestige of the Italian White combatants ’. It appeared from the 
accoimts given by both parties that if any ground was gained it was 
hy the Abyssinians, and if this was so the battle must have left the 
forces of Has Kassa and Bas Seyum even closer to the road from 
MakaUe to the rear than they had been before. The persistence during 
the last week of January of reports that skirmishes were taking place 
north of MakaUe appeared to indicate that the threat to the Italian 
communications was as serious as ever; yet in the second week of 
February Marshal Badoglio was able to use two Army Corps iu 
operations south of MakaUe and thus to give convincing proof of 
his beUef that his lines of communication were not in any great 
danger. Moreover, it was significant that neither Bas Kassa nor Bas 
Seyxim made any attempt to intervene in order to hamper the resump¬ 
tion of the Italian advance. 

The fact that those two leaders had stood their ground in the 
Tembyen and that Bas Mulugeta had entrenched himself at Amba 
Aradam indicated an intention to make a determined attempt to 
check a further ItaUan advance. Whether this decision was dictated 
by the difficulty of preventing the dissolution of feudal armies which 
were being given no opportunity to fight—especiaUy at a time when 
their moral was shaken by the news of serious reverses in the south'— 
or whether the long period of Italian inertia, reacting upon the 
‘ superiority complex ’ which their previous encoimters with Europeans 
had bred in the Amharans, had made them over-confident in their 
own strength, the massing of forces was bound to play into the hands 
of the Italians. In the battle of the Tembyen in January, the nature 
of the country and the fact that fighting was taking place between 
smaU bodies of Abyssinians and Italians over a relatively wide area 
restricted the Italian use of artiUery and air bombardment and thus 
placed the opposing forces on a more equal footing; but at the battle 
of Amba Aradam in February the odds were heavUy against Bas 
Mulugeta from the outset, and neither the difficult ooimtry, nor heavy 
rain, nor the gallant resistance of the Abyssinians interfered with the 
successful execution of Marshal Badoglio’s plans. 

' See p. 405, below. 
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In preparation for an Italian advance Amba Aradam was subjected 
to intense bombardment from artillery and from the air during the 
first ten days of February, but the mountain—‘an intricate mass of 
caverns, valleys, peaks, crags and rugged groimd'—afforded good 
cover to Ras Mulugeta’s men, and their commander apparently 
thought that he could hold the position.^ When the Italian advance 
began on the 11th February, Ras Mulugeta did not realize, apparently, 
that Marshal Badoglio intended to attack him on both flanks, and he 
allowed himself to be surrounded. By the 15th February two Italian 
columns had made contact south of Amba Aradam, and on the evening 
of that day the Italian flag was hoisted on the topmost peak of the 
mountain by Blackshirts under the command of the Duke of Pistoia. 
Ras Mulugeta and the remnant of his army had fought their way 
through and were in full retreat towards the south while Italian 
aeroplanes bombed them remorselessly. 

The Italians claimed that the Abyssinians lost some 20,000 men 
in this battle,^ that Ras Mulugeta’s fighting strength was completely 
shattered and that in his retreat he abandoned stores and live-stock 
and even wounded. In a telegram to Signor Mussolini announcing 
the victory. Marshal Badoglio remarked that ‘the dead of Adowa, 
avenged at last, rest in peace The Abyssinians themselves declared 
that the retreat from Amba Aradam had been executed in good order 
and in time to avoid anything m the nature of a disaster, and that the 
greater part of Ras Mulugeta’s army was able to re-form south-west 
of Amba Aradam. Subsequent developments showed, however, that 
the Italian version must have been considerably nearer than the 
Abyssinian version to the truth. In fact, it appeared that Ras 
Mulugeta’s decision to hold Amba Aradam was the turning-point in 
Abyssinian fortunes. Whether the Italian advance could have been 
checked if the Abyssinians had executed a strategic retreat from 
Amba Aradam remains an open question; but, as it was, there seems 

^ Eas Mulugeta was said to be among the most conservative of the Abys¬ 
sinian leaders, and the fact that he had fought at Adowa inclined him to look 
upon the Italians with contempt. Moreover, his army, consisting for the most 
part of the European-trained regulars who formed the Imperial Guard, was 
the best-armed Abyssinian force in the field, and the men as well as their 
leader may have felt it disgraceful to withdraw without resistance. It may be 
noted, however, that Vehib Pasha considered that the Western training 
received by the Imperial Guard had merely robbed them of their natur^ 
fighting qualities, and had made them less reliable in battle than the 
untrained irregulars and readier to take to flight in the face of the enemy 
(see a report in The Manchester Guardian of the 4th June, 1036, of interviews 
given by Vehib Pasha in Cairo in May 1936). 

* The Italian losses were officially stated as 196 killed and 606 wounded. 
No African troops appear to have been used on this occasion by the Italians. 
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to be little doubt that the defeat of the Imperial Guard under Baa 
Mulugeta hastened the Abyssinians’ disintegration by striking a shat¬ 
tering blow at their moral, as well as by enabling Marshal Badoglio 
to turn and dispose of the other Abyssinian armies which were 
threatening his flank. So far as there was any question of individual 
responsibility for the Abyssinian ddbdde, a considerable share of that 
responsibility would appear to rest upon the shoulders of the ‘die¬ 
hard ’ Minister for War.^ 

Marshal Badoglio did not despatch troops in pursuit of the retreat¬ 
ing Abyssinians, but a few days after the occupation of Amba 
Aradam the First Army Corps began a cautious advance in the 
direction of Amba Alagi. This strong natural position was held in 
considerable force, and it was apparently the intention of the Abys¬ 
sinians to hold up the Italian advance as long as possible at this 
point; but their forces included a large contingent of Gallas and 
members of other subject tribes who had been bought by the 
Italians, and who deserted to their paymasters before the Italian 
column reached Amba Alagi. This defection left the flank of the 
loyal troops exposed and made it impossible for them to hold their 
ground, and they withdrew without offering any opposition. Amba 
Alagi was occupied on the 28th February, 1936, by Italian troops, 
who thus regained on the eve of the anniversary of the Battle of 
Adowa the position which marked the southern limit of the Italian 
penetration of Abyssinia in 1895. 

Meanwhile, the Third Italian Army Corps, which had shared with 
the First Army Corps the honours of the Battle of Amba Aradam, 
had moved westwards and by the 19th February it had occupied 
Gaela, a village on the road running southwards from Abbi Addi. 
This meant that the main line of communication from the Emperor’s 
headquarters at Dessye to the Tembyen had passed under Italian 
control, and that Bas Kassa and Bas Seyum, who were still in the 
Tembyen with forces believed to amount to about 30,000 men, were 
hemmed in from three sides: on the south by the Third Army Corps, 
on the north-east by the Eritrean Army Corps, which had been left 
based on Hauzien to guard the communications from MakaUe, 
and on the north-west by the Second Army Corps, which was still 
based on Adowa and Axum, and the Fourth Armf Corps (consisting 
of new reinforcements). According to the Italian version, the Abys¬ 
sinian leaders waited placidly in this trap for the next Italian move, 

* Bas Mulugeta paid for his error with his life. Early in March it became 
known that he had died from pneumonia which be had contracted during the 
retreat. 
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and did not use the ten days’ grace which Marshal Badoglio allowed 
them in order to make good their escape by the only route left open 
to them—^westwards across the gorge of the Takazye into the still 
more rugged country of the Semyen. On the evening of the 27th 
February the three sides of the trap began to close in, and at the end 
of three days Marshal Badoglio announced another complete Italian 
victory. The Abyssinians were driven out of several strongly fortified 
posts which they held in the Tembyen^ after fierce fighting, and they 
were heavily bombed as they made their way to the fords of the 
Takazye. Once again the Italians claimed to have killed thousands 
of the enemy and to have routed the remainder so completely that 
they even threw away their arms as they fled; and once again the 
Abyssinian version was that there had been no disaster but an 
orderly retreat, with rearguard actions which did not involve heavy 
losses.* The Italians, at any rate, had at length removed the ‘ Tembyen 
sore and the extent to which the Abyssinians had suffered in the 
process was indicated by the fact that they made little or no attempt 
to harass the enemy any further. According to subsequent reports, 
a considerable proportion of the men who escaped from the Tembyen 
had lost any taste for fighting and slipped away in the direction of 
their homes. Ras Kassa and Ras Seyum, with the remnant of their 
forces, made their way southwards, and before the end of March they 
had established contact with the forces under the command of the 
Emperor in the neighbourhood of Lake Ashangi.® 

The next Italian move was in Southern Shire, where the Second 
Army Corps were face to face with the forces of Ras Imru and 
Dejazmach Ayelu. These two leaders, who were still holding the 
region west of Axum, showed a greater capacity for guernlla warfare 
than the other Abyssinian generals on the Northern Front, and they 
had recently been making their presence felt with considerable effect. 

In the la^t week of February Ras Imru—acting, apparently, on 
the instructions of the Emperor, in the hope of relieving the pressure 

' The most remarkable episode was the Italian capture of Amba Warkamba, 
a commanding position near Abbi Addi. One side of this mountain was left 
undefended by the Abyssinians in the belief that it could not be climbed, but 
a detachment of Alpini and rock-climbing Blackshirts succeeded in scaling 
the cliff and took the defenders completely by surprise. 

* The opinion was expressed at Addis Ababa that the Italians had greatly 
exaggerated the importance of their success in the Tembyen in order to impress 
the statesmen who were about to assemble in Geneva to examine the question 
of applying further sanctions to Italy. The Committee of Eighteen met on 
the 2nd March, 1936, but postponed the consideration of oil sanctions pending 
the result of an appeal for the suspension of hostilities (see pp. 337-9, above). 

• See p. 396, below. 
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on the Tembyen—^had despatched flying columns which had executed 
two daring and successful raids behind the Italian lines, on the road 
between Adowa and Asmara. One column was reported to have 
captured an Italian fortified post and blown up an ammunition dump, 
while the other ambushed a detachment of White troops. A few days 
earlier Dejazmach Ayelu, after a long period of inactivity, had 
succeeded in surprising the Italian post at Om Ager, on the Setit, 
close to the frontier of the Sudan, and had also destroyed an ammuni¬ 
tion dump. He had then moved east again and joined forces once 
more with Ras Imru. 

At the conclusion of the second battle of the Tembyen, the Second 
Italian Army Corps and the Fourth Army Corps converged on Ras 
Imru and Dejazmach Ayelu from the east and the north, and after 
some three days of fighting, in which the Italians made considerable 
use of poison gas, the Abyssinians retreated across the Takazye 
with heavy losses. By the end of the first week in March^ the 
Second Army Corps were said to be holding the fords of the Takazye 
and to be engaged in ‘combing’ the whole area down to the river. 
The most remarkable feature of this Battle of Southern Shire was 
that the Fourth Army Corps, which was advancing southwards over 
ground so rough that mechanical transport was out of the question, 
was supplied entirely by aeroplane throughout the operations. 

The Battle of Southern Shire completed—^apparently at an insignifi¬ 
cant loss to the Italians^—^the strategical plan which had begun 
with the advance on Amba Aradam on the 11th February, and the 
success of this plan placed Marshal Badoglio in a favourable position 
of which he took full advantage. In the north-west the defeat of 
Ras Imru and Dejazmach Ayelu opened the way for an advance 
towards Lake Tana. This was prepared for by air raids over Gondar 
and other centres and was carried out with remarkable rapidity and 
without encountering any resistance. By the middle of March Italian 
troops had crossed the River Takazye and were ‘ combing ’ the eastern 

^ On the 8th March Signor Mussolini notified his acceptance in principle 
of the proposal for negotiations which had been made by the Committee of 
Thirteen on the 3rd March (see p. 338, above). On the same day it was 
reported that Marshal Badogho had given orders for the cessation of all 
hostilities while the peace negotiations were in progress, but on the following 
day this report was contradicted. It appeared that Marshal Badoglio had in 
fact received instructions from Rome to suspend operations, but that these 
orders were countermanded when the news of Herr Hitler’s cowp in the 
Rhineland was received. 

* The official Italian figures of casualties during the second Battle of the 
Tembyen and the Battle of Southern Shire were 292 killed and rather more 
than 1,000 wounded. 
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slopes of the Semyen massif, while another force had entered Walkait 
across the River Setit from Eritrea. Ras Imm and Dejazmach Ayelu 
did not attempt to oppose this advance, but withdrew southwards, 
and by the end of March practically the whole of Walkait was under 
Italian occupation. In the middle of March a column consisting 
of 6,000 men in 500 motor-vehicles, led by Signor Starace, the 
Secretary of the Fascist Party, had left Asmara for a dash on Gondar. 
This column crossed the Setit at Om Ager, and followed the Sudan 
border as far as Nogara, whence it struck south-eastwards towards 
Gondar. The lorries were left behind at the Chercher Pass, about 
fifteen miles from the goal, which the troops entered on foot on the 
1st April. Signor Starace had apparently encountered no resistance 
whatever, but even so his achievement was a remarkable one, since 
he had traversed some 340 miles of difficult country, in great heat, 
in just over a fortnight. Another column, consisting of Eritrean 
troops, had started to advance on Gondar from the Takazye early in 
March. This force skirted the north-western slopes of the Semyen— 
receiving supplies by air—and reached Grondar by way of Debarech 
and Dabat just after Signor Starace. In the absence of any resistance, 
it was not difficult to extend the occupation south and west jfrom 
Gondar. On the 12th April the Italian flag was hoisted on the 
northern shore of Lake Tana, and on the same day the customs poi1> 
of Gallabat on the Sudan border was occupied. The establishment 
of Italian troops on the shores of Lake Tana was an event of poten¬ 
tial political importance, in view of British iaterests in that region, 
while the occupation of Gallabat cut one of the possible routes 
for the supply of munitions to the Abyssinians. On the 26th 
April the occupation of the Lake Tana zone was said to have been 
completed by the entry of Italian troops into Barda Giorgis at 
the southern end of the lake. Other detachments of the Second 
and Fourth Army Corps were engaged during April in completing 
the work of ‘ mopping up ’ the Tembyen and in extending the Italian 
occupation over the vast territory between the Sudan border and 
the Takazye which had been left untouched by the thrust towards 
Gondar. The Italian reports indicated that this task was proving 
less difficult than had appeared probable in view of the nature of 
tilie country, owing to the withdrawal of Ras Imru’s and Dejazmach 
Ayelu’s forces and the voluntary subnoission of the local population. 

Meanwhile, the Italian First and Third Army Corps had been 
■mw.lriT>g rapid progress southwards down the eastern side of the 
plateau. By the second week of March the First Army Corps, 
together with detachments of the Eritrean Corps, was advancing 
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along the edge of the plateau from Amba Alagi towards Lake 
Ashangi, while the Third Army Ctorps moved down the caravan 
route from Abbi Addi towards Sokota—an important centre at the 
junction of caravan routes from the Tembyen on the north, Addis 
Ababa on the south, Dessye on the south-east and the Lake Tana 
and Grojam districts on the west. This corps had reached Fenaroa 
before the middle of March and Sokota by the end of the month. The 
main Abyssinian army was situated south of Lake Ashangi, under 
the command of the Emperor himself, who had left his headquarters 
at Dessye after Has Mulugeta’s defeat at Amba Aradam and had 
come north in the hope of rallying his forces. During March there 
were ominous reports of desertions from the army by groups of 
semi-starved men who took to plundering where they could, and 
the troops who remained loyal were greatly harassed by the activities 
of tribesmen who had gone over to the Italians; for these deserters 
were now much better armed than their former comrades, and their 
knowledge of the country enabled them to do much damage to the 
Abyssinian cause. Moreover, the demoralization of the Abyssinians 
was greatly increased by the Italian use of poison gas.^ The occa¬ 
sional use by the Italians of the methods of chemical warfare had been 
reported by the Abyssinians from various quarters since the end of 
December 1935, and in March 1936 intensive gas bombing was 
employed on the Northern Front to break the Abyssinian resistance. 
In particular, mustard gas (jrperite) was dropped in containers or 
sprayed from the wings of aeroplanes over combatants and non- 
combatants alike, as well as over the imdergrowth which might 
afford cover to the Abyssinians. Against this terrible weapon the 
Abyssinians were entirely without defence, and it was to their credit 
that they were not so completely demoralized by it as to be in¬ 
capable of striking a last desperate blow. 

Towards the end of March, the Emperor’s position near Kworam 
was threatened by the two Italian columns which were advancing 
on Lake Ashangi and on Sokota, and there was also the possibility 
that his line of retreat might be cut off from the south-east. Since 
October little or nothing had been heard of the activities of the 
Itidian force which was supposed to be operating in the Danakil 
Depression,* but at the end of March 1936 the Italian communiquis 
announced that a column had advanced across the almost waterless 
desert from Asab and had entered Sardo, the capital of the Sultanate 
of Aussa, on the 11th March. Sardo was only about one himdred 

' See also p. 370, above, and pp. 413-4, below. 

* See p. 381, above. 
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miles from Dessye and the same distance from the railway, and 
although the nature of the ootmtry made it improbable that the 
Italians would be able to deliver a sudden thrust from Sardo, the 
establishment of an air base in that town—^which was believed to be 
the main object of the move—^would enable them to make even 
greater use than before of the air arm on the Northern Front. 

Marshal Badoglio afterwards placed it on record that he had 
intended to attack the Abyssinian army south of Lake Ashangi on 
the 6th April—^using, presumably, the ‘pincers’ movement which 
had already proved so successful in the north. He was, however, 
forestalled by the Emperor, who moved north with some 20,000 men 
from Kworam and struck at the First Italian Army Corps just above 
Lake Ashangi on the 31st March. The Emperor was obviously in a 
position in which he must either fight or make good his retreat 
without delay, and it is possible that he decided on the forlorn hope 
of an attack because he was aware that the demoralization of his 
army would be completed by a retreat. Many observers, however, 
believed that Haile Selassie was overruled by his Rases, who refrised 
to withdraw and adopt guerrilla tactics. At all events, the decisive 
action in the war was opened on Abyssinian initiative. The attack 
on the 31st March centred on the village of Mai Chio, a few miles 
north of Lake Ashangi. At first the Abyssinians had some success, 
and they displayed the greatest gallantry in their repeated attacks 
in the face of a withering fire from the Italian machine^uns. The 
Emperor himself took part in the fighting, and was said to have 
fired a machine-gun for two days without sleep. The fighting lasted 
imtil the 4th April, for although the Abyssinians had no chance 
of victory after the first day they held their ground with remarkable 
tenacity against the Italian artillery and air bombardment. On the 
3rd April the Abyssinian forces withdrew in good order to a line 
of hills a few miles from the shores of the lake, but they were finally 
routed when the Itahans counter-attacked on the 4th April. The 
remnant of the Emperor’s army fled in disorder down the road 
to Dessye, harassed by the Italian aircraft and by the attacks of 
rebellious tribes along the road.^ 

The decisive defeat of the Emperor and his guard removed the 
last effective obstacle from the way of Marshal Badoglio’s advance. 
In commenting on the Battle of Lake Ashangi to press correspondents, 

^ The Imperial Guard was able to fight occasional rearguard actions 
against rebellious Gallas, and in the middle of April an Abyssinian force was 
reported to have surprised and routed an Eritrean contingent south-west of 
Lake Ashangi. 
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the Marshal remarked that the Abyssinian defeat was such as to 
allow him ‘to conceive and execute the most daring plans ’; and this 
proved to be no idle boast. On the 6th April, the day after the Abys¬ 
sinian retreat began, the Italians entered Kworam. That town was 
the starting-point of a motor-road to Dessye and Addis Ababa, 
the existence of which would obvioxisly greatly facilitate the Italian 
advance. The Italian engineers, keeping pace with the advancing 
troops, had already constructed a serviceable road for transport 
lorries as far south as Mai Ohio, and it only remained to continue 
that road to Kworam in order to allow the Italian army to sweep 
forward towards the capital. 

The First Army Corps and the Eritrean detachments resumed their 
advance after a short pause,^ and Dessye was occupied at dawn 
on the 15th April by Eritrean troops who had left Kworam on the 
9th April and who had obtained their supplies on the way from the 
air. They met with practically no resistance, and the town of Dessye 
was not defended, although the Abyssinian Crown Prince had re¬ 
mained there until the Italian advance-guard was almost within 
sight. Marshal Badoglio established his headquarters at Dessye on 
the 21st April. A few days earlier the Eritrean Army Corps had 
begun to advance on Addis Ababa by the more westerly, and shorter, 
of the two main routes from Dessye to the capital, and by the 27th 
April detachments of the First Army Corps had set out in motor 
lorries on the eastern road by way of Ankober. 

Dming April Addis Ababa was frequently visited by Italian 
aeroplanes, which did not indeed drop bombs upon the town (though 
on one occasion machine-gun fire was directed against the aerodrome 
in the neighborhood) but which added to the strain upon the nerves 
of the native population and of the considerable number of foreigners 
who were among the inhabitants of the capital. During the second 
half of the month men who had been with the armies on the Northern 
Front were straggling back to Addis Ababa, and their condition and 
the accounts which they gave of the situation deepened the general 
gloom. Nevertheless, foreign observers in Addis Ababa appear to 
have received the impression that there was every prospect of the 
Emperor’s continuing the struggle, and that his cause was not yet 
altogether hopeless. Even after the news from Geneva in the 
middle of April* made it clear that no help was to be expected from 

* At the end of the first week in April, the Third Army Corps was 
reported to have begun to advance southwards from Sokota towards 

but the occupation of Magdala had not been reported before the First Army 
^rps reached Addis Ababa. 

* See pp. 346 above. 
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that quarter at the eleventh hour, the €}ovemment continued to 
make plans for further resistance. On the 19th April a proclamation 
was issued ordering the whole male population, except the physically 
unfit, to report for military service, and attempts were made to 
check the Italian advance upon Addis Ababa by destroying the 
roads from Dessye. The work of destruction was carried out hurriedly 
under the menace of air bombardment, and the damage done was 
not so serious as to be beyond repair by the Italian engineers. There 
were also reports that detachments of Abyssinian soldiers had been 
despatched to hold the passes through the mountains, but when the 
Italians reached these points there were no Abyssinian defenders to 
be dealt with.^ 

During the last few days of April the Government at Addis Ababa 
were reported to be making plans to retire towards the west and 
organize continued opposition to the Italians from a new centre. 
On the last day of April the Emperor returned to his capital, accom¬ 
panied by Ras Kassa and other leading generals. On the 29th April 
the Italians had at last succeeded in breaking through the ‘Hinden-, 
bxng line’ in the south,‘ and by the time when the Emperor arrived 
at Addis Ababa, the army of Dejazmach Nasibu—^the only consider¬ 
able Abyssinian force which had not yet experienced defeat—^was 
in full retreat. Nevertheless, Haile Selassie told foreign press corre¬ 
spondents on the 30th that he intended to fight to the end, and that 
the occupation of Addis Ababa by the Italians would not compel 
him to surrender. On the let May he issued a final appeal calling 
upon every available man to take arms and march northwards in a 
last attempt to bar Marshal Badoglio’s progress. This appeal, 
apparently, elicited little or no response. During the retreat ^m 
Lake Ashangi the Emperor had had personal experience of the extent 
to which the Abyssinian cause was being betrayed by what was false 
within, for he had had more than one narrow escape from capture or 
death at the hands of his own rebellious subjects turned brigands. 
Ideas of treachery had also, apparently, been gaining ground among 
Haile Selassie’s immediate entourage since the fall of Dessye.’ The 
failure of his appeal for volunteers on the 1st May seems finally to 
have broken his will to resist—coming, as it did, when he was 

* At the end of April 6,000 AbyseinianB were reported to be holding a pass 

on Mount Tarmaber, but when the ItaUans arrived they found only a few 
hundred men under the command of a Swedish officer, and these were easily 
disjpersed. * See p. 408, below. 

* A statement to this effect was made by Ciommaudant de Bois, a Belgian 
officer who had served on the Emperor’s General Staff (see The Timet, 9th May, 
1936). 
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staggering under the tremendous strain to which he had been 
exposed for many months and which had cuhninatedin his experiences 
since the 4th April—and in addition it was represented to him that 
the Galla tribes, through whose territory the line of retreat westwards 
lay, were hostile to him. The Emperor had already arranged for the 
Empress and other members of his family to leave the country, 
and almost at the last moment he decided to accompany them. His 
decision to renounce the direction of affairs was conveyed to the 
Britiish Minister, Sir Sidney Barton, on the evening of the 1st May, 
and early on the morning of the 2nd May Haile Selassie, accompanied 
by his wife and family, his Foreign Minister (Bilatengeta Herouy), 
Bas Kassa and a number of other notables, left Addis Ababa by 
train for Djibouti.^ 

One of the Emperor’s last orders was that his palace should be 
thrown open in order that the people of Addis Ababa might help 
themselves to its contents; and as soon as his departure became 
known an orgy of burning, looting and rioting began which lasted 
for three days and which was said to have cost the lives of more than 
five hundred persons, including some foreigners.^ The foreign 
members of the population for the most part took refuge in one or 
other of the L^ations, but these were not exempt from attack. 
The American and Tturkish Legations had eventually to be evacuated 
and their occupants given asylum in the grounds of the British 
L^ation, outside the town, where an adequate system of defence 
had been organized in preparation for such an emergency. Other 
Legations also availed themselves of the help of the detachment 
of Sikhs who had bemi drafted to Addis Ababa some time previously 
in ordo: to reinforce the British Legation guard. At the time of the 
Emperor’s departure, Eritrean troops who had been advancing along 
the western road were within easy reach of the capital, but Marshal 
Badoglio did not consider it advisable that African troops should 
be the first to enter the town, and the mechanized detacWents of 
the First National Army Corps who were following the eastern 
route could not make such rapid progress owing to the bad condition 
of the road. The French Government were reported to have appealed 
to the Italian Government, in view of the disorders in Addis Ababa, 
for the earliest possible occupation of the city by the Italian army; 
but it was not until the afternoon of the 5th May, 1936, that 

\ See p. 357, above. 

* Among the foreign victune was Dr. Mdly, the leader of the British 
ambnlanoe unit. Dr. Mdly was wounded by rioters while attempting to carry 
oat rescue work, and snccumbed to his wounds some days later. 
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Badoglio, riding at the head of detachments of national and African 
troops, made his triumphal entry into the Abyssinian capital after a 
campaign which had lasted almost exactly seven months. 

(d) The Campaign in the South 

The small force under General Graziani’s command in the south 
began its operations imder conditions very different from those in the 
north. In this country of sand and scrub full use could be made of 
mechanical transport so long as the dry weather held, but the heavy 
rains which recurred at intervals from the middle of October turned 
the desert into a swamp and greatly hampered the Italian progress. 
Owing to the more open nature of the country, it was possible to 
make even greater use of the air arm in the south than in the north, 
and from the beginning General Graziani showed no hesitation in 
preparing for the advance of his infantry by intensive bombardments 
from the air.^ 

The principal objective of the Italian army on the Southern Front 
was the occupation of Harrar, the most important town in Abj^sinia 
after Addis Ababa, and at the beginning of the war there seemed 
reason to expect that General Graziani would be able with relative 
ease to advance rapidly northwards until he reached Harrar and the 
railway. General Graziani was hampered, however, by the weather, 
by the smallness of the forces at his disposal and by the length of 
his lines of communication with his bases at Mogadiscio and at 
Bandar Qasim.® He was obliged to operate by means of separate 
columns, which had great difficulty in keeping in contact with one 
another along a front extending for about four hundred miles from 
the borders of British Somaliland to the l^orders of Kenya, and which 
might find if they advanced too rapidly that Abyssinian forces had 
slipped in between and severed their communications with the rear. 
The main body of the Abyssinian army in the south was concen¬ 
trated round Harrar and Jigjiga, under the command of Dejazmach 
Nasibu (who had the assistance of an experienced Turkish General, 
Vehib Pasha); but as soon as the Italian army moved forward to 
engage Dejazmach Nasibu, its flank would be exposed to attack from 
the highlands of Bale, where Baa Desta Demtu, another of the 
Emperor^s sons-in-law, was in command of a large force. 

When the Italian army in the south b^an its advance simul- 

^ Accordmg to Vehib Pasha the intensive air bombardment did relatively 
little damage, owing to the absence of large buildings lor targets, and the 
Abyssinian troops became so accustomed to it that it was difficult to make 
them take cover when aeroplanes appeared overhead. 

* See p. 368, above. 
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taneously -with the army in the north, it was apparently divided into 
four main columns. In the north-east of the Ogaden a detachment 
which moved parallel with the frontier of British Somaliland made 
rapid progress at first in the direction of Jigjiga. The object of this 
column, presumably, was to cut the caravan route from Berbera 
which was used for the transport of munitions, but its advance was 
soon brought to a standstill—^probably by the absence of water— 
and little subsequent activity was reported, except by the air arm,^ 
along the British Somaliland frontier. At the opposite end of the 
line, Dolo—-a town close to the Kenya frontier which was already 
half Italian and half Abyssinian—^was occupied immediately, in order 
to hold Bas Desta in check and serve as a base for operations along 
the rivers Web, Ganale Doria and Dawa (which together formed the 
Juba in Italian Somaliland). In the centre, detachments—operating, 
apparently, from Walwal—^were reported to have taken Gerlogubi 
within a day or two of the beginning of the forward movement, while 
the fourth column began operations along the rivers Webi Shebeli 
and Fafan—^the second of which offered the most direct line of advance 
to Harrar. 

It was in this Webi Shebeli-Fafan sector that activity was greatest 
during the first weeks of the war in the south. The first important 
Italian objective was the post of Gorahai on the Fafan, which com¬ 
manded a valuable line of wells and was also a jimction of caravan 
routes, and where an Abyssinian force under the command of 
Gerazmach Afework was strongly entrenched. The Abyssinian posts 
along the Webi Shebeli and the Fafan were subjected to repeated 
bombardment from the air during October, but the advance of the 
infantry was held up by the rains. By the end of October, however, 
the whole of the angle between the Webi Shebeli and the Fafan 
south of Gk)rahai was said to be in the hands of the Italians, who 
had beaten back an Abyssinian advance down the Webi Shebeli, 
and who had captured—not without bitter resistance—a number of 
minor forts which gave them control of all the approaches to 
Gorahai. During the first week of November intensive bombing 
was carried out in preparation for the final assault. The death of 
Gerazmach Afework firom wounds received during an air raid finally 
broke the defenders’ nerve, and they fled before the advancing 
Italian troops, who entered the town without resistance on the 
7th November (the day before the troops on the Northern Front 
ocouped Makalle). 

> A big consignmeDt 6f manitioiiB from Berbers was said to have been 
destroyed by bombs at the beginning of November 1935. 
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This Italian success was of considerable significance, for Gorahai 
was the first town on either front which had been taken in spite of an 
apparent intention on the part of the Abyssinians to hold it as long 
as possible, and the moral efiect of the air bombardment which had 
won an almost bloodless victory for the Italians might be expected 
to be far-reaching. Dejazmach Nasibu’s army were reported to have 
been considerably disheartened by the fall of Gorahai, but a visit 
which the Emperor paid to the Southern Front towards the end of 
November did much to restore the army’s moral. The occupation of 
Gk>rahai appeared to leave the way free for a rapid Italian advance 
up the Fafan as far as the hills south of Jigjiga and Harrar, where 
the Abyssinians were expected to make a stand; but the Italians were 
not able to follow up their success at Gorahai by an advance in 
force. 

The principal Abyssinian posts between Gorahai and Dejazmach 
Nasibu’s head-quarters at Jigjiga were Sasa Baneh^ and Daggah Bur, 
and both of these had already been bombed several times. A few 
days after the fall of Grorahai a report was in circulation that the 
Italian troops had already advanced more than a hundred miles from 
Gorahai and taken both Sasa Baneh and Daggah Bur ; but though 
advance patrols may have visited one or both places, no attempt 
seems to have been made to hold either of them. On the 11th 
November the Abyssinians won a considerable success at Anale, some 
thirty miles south of Daggah Bur, where a number of tanks were 
successfully ambushed; and during the second half of November a 
good deal of spasmodic fighting took place in the country between 
Anale and Gorahai. At the end of the month came the news that 
the Italians had withdrawn all along the line. The Italian withdrawal 
seems to have been due largely to the fact that the Somali ‘dubats’ 
belonging to General Graziani’s African division were demoralized by 
their defeat at Anale, but it could also be explained partly by the 
return of the rains, which immobilized mechanical transport and 
made it impossible for the troops in advanced posts to be kept 
adequately supplied, and partly by the development of the Ab 3 rs- 
sinian threat from the south-west. 

Ras Desta had hitherto remained inactive, and had taken no steps 
to divert Italian attention from the drive northwards; but towards 
the end of November he was reported to be marching on Dolo, with 
the object of occupying the zone between the Webi ShebeU and the 

* A road between Sasa Baneh and Jigjiga had recently been constructed by 
Swiss engineers, and this provided easy access to the foot-hiUs south of 
Harrar. 
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Kenya frontier and threatening the oommunioations of the Italian 
force operating along the Fafan. Ba^s Desta’s advance guard had 
apparently been driven back by Itahan troops before the end of 
November, but the Italians did not make any counter-advance. 
The air arm continued to be active, however, and in the middle of 
December the main body of Ras Desta’s troops was said to have been 
located between one hundred and twenty and one hundred and fifty 
miles north-west of Dolo, and an air attack took place near Negelli, 
while Daggah Bur was subjected to almost daily bombing. This pro¬ 
longed pause enabled General Graziani to bring up reinforcements 
which had been despatched to him from Libya and Italy, and by the 
turn of the year there were two divisions at Dolo or in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The delay also gave the Italian commander an oppor¬ 
tunity to organize the local tribes who had declared for Italy. The 
Webi Shebeli valley had always been a source of trouble to the Govern¬ 
ment at Addis Ababa—^it was here that the former Emperor Lij Yasu 
had made his longest stand after he had been deprived of his throne 
—and it was not surprising that several of the Muslim chiefs, the 
most important of whom was the Sultan of Olol-Dinle, should have 
gone over to the Italian side. 

In the second half of December African auxiliaries had begun to 
move up the Webi Shebeli towards Imi, where Dejazmach Bayenna 
Mared, the Governor of Bale, had been stationed for some weeks 
with a camel corps and the Bale levy. On Christmas Day an engage¬ 
ment took place at Gabba on the Webi Shebeli between an Abyssinian 
force and the Sultan of Olol-Dinle, in which the Abyssinians were 
apparently driven off after severe fighting. A week later Danan, a 
village on the Bawa (an ajfiuent of the Webi Shebeli), which was 
situated about sixty miles west of Gorahai and was an important 
road centre, was occupied after a stiff resistance by another chief who 
had gone over to the Italians, Husayn Haile of the Ogaden rer Dala 
whose forces were then joined by those of the Sultan of Olol-Dinle. 
About a week later, however, Dejazmach Bayenna Mared scored a 
success at Karanli, near Imi, where he beat off a frontal attack upon 
his position. 

Meanwhile, General Graziani had begun preparations for a drive 
against Ras Desta in the region between the rivers Ganale Doria and 
Dawa, where air reconnaissances revealed the presence of a consider¬ 
able Abyssinian force, whose advance-guard was reported to be within 
forty miles of Dolo. Amino on the Ghmale Doria was occupied by 
Italian troops at the beginning of Januaiy 1936, and during the next 
ten days there were several engagements between outposts, as well 
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as intense air activity along the rivers Ganale Doria and Web.^ On 
the 12th January the Italians began an advance'in force—^the main 
body moving forward between the two rivers while a detachment 
on the right bank of the Ganale Doria carried out an outflanking 
movement. 

Ras Desta, who had taken his time over his descent from the high¬ 
lands to threaten General Graziani’s rear, now appears to have 
lingered too long in territory where his opponents could make full 
use of their superiority in armaments and in means of transport, and 
where, moreover, he was experiencing great difficulty in obtaining 
provisions for his army.® The Abyssinians put up a stout resistance 
against the attack of Somali ‘dubats’, and for some two days they 
fought gallantly to maintain their position on the high ground between 
the rivers, fighting stubborn rear-guard actions as they slowly with¬ 
drew. When the attacking Somalis were reinforced by Askaris and 
Italian national troops the resistance was broken, and the with¬ 
drawal of the Abyssinians was apparently turned into a rout by the 
appearance of tanks in their rear.® They were subjected to heavy 
bombardment from the air as they beat a hasty retreat into the 
Sidamo foot-hills, where tanks and lorries could not follow them, 
while the Italians exploited their success by a rapid advance along 
the caravan-road from Dolo to Negelli. Mechanized detachments 
reached Negelli, two hundred and forty miles from their starting- 
point, on the 20th January. 

The defeat of Ras Desta was apparently decisive; and although 
the Italian claim to have killed or wounded 10,000 of the enemy 
during the advance to Negelli was probably exaggerated, the Abys¬ 
sinian version—^which was that only a small detachment of Ras 
Desta’s army was routed, the main body having withdrawn volun¬ 
tarily and in good order to the hills in order to establish a better line 
of defence—^was much further from the truth. The occupation of 
Negelli opened up a comparatively short and direct route by which 
the Italian army might reach Addis Ababa. This possibility was not 
exploited, but General Graziani’s victory over Ras Desta removed 
the threat to his flank and to his communications and set biin fr^ 
to concentrate his main efforts on the advance northwards as soon 

^ During the nine days preceding the occupation of Negelli there were said 
to have been 141 bombing raids over the town. 

* A member of the Swedish ambulance unit which accompanied Bas 
Desta’s army (and which had been bombed near Dolo on the 30th December 
—see p. 411, ImIow) was said to have reported that the men were dying of 
starvation, and that desertion constituted a serious problem. 

* Abyssinian cavalry were said to have charged the tanks repeatedly. 
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as conditions pennitted; and it also served an inunediate political 
end. This sector had offered the best hope of obtaining a success 
which could be used to counteract the depressing effects upon the 
Italian public of the prolonged halt in the north and the rejoicings 
in Italy which greeted the news of General Graziani’s victory showed 
that this Italian advance in the south-west, whatever its strategical 
importance might be, had certainly served its purpose politically. 
On the 23rd January Italian flying columns occupied Wadara, about 
forty miles north-west of Negelli, but General Graziani showed no 
disposij^ion to venture farther north than this, and he concentrated 
his attention on the task of consolidating the Italian hold over the 
coTmtry between Dolo and Negelli. A column advancing westwards 
along the Dawa was reported to have reached Malka Miirri, one 
hundred and thirty miles from Dolo, before the end of January, and 
to have fought two engagements on the way. By the beginning of 
February an advance was in progress up the Web, the most easterly 
of the three rivers, and Lamma Shilindi, fifty miles from Dolo, 
had been reached by the 6th February. The control of the valley 
of the Web was necessary to forestall an attack on the Italian 
flank in the Dolo sector from Dejazmach Bayenna Mared at 
Imi, who, according to a report from Addis Ababa, had succeeded 
in inflicting another defeat on an Italian column during the first 
days of February.* On the 11th February the Italians attacked 
an Abyssinian camp at Mount Jigo, near Imi, but here again they 
were unsuccessful, and after another engagement on the Web, 
about twenty miles from Lamma S hilin di, a few days later, the 
attempt to (Mve back the Abyssinian forces from the salient between 
the Dolo and the Ogaden sectors seems to have been temporarily 
abandoned. 

While the Italkuis were engaged in ‘ mopping up ’ operations in the 
region of the three rivers, detachments of Dejazmach Nasibu’s army 
had moved down from the north, and on the 10th February the 
Abyssinians had regained possession of Kurati, a village fifty miles 
south-east of Sasa Baneh, which had been abandoned by the Abys¬ 
sinians during the dry season, and which had apparently b^n occupied 
by the Italians in December. The Ab 3 rssinians gamed other small 
successes by attacking Italian outposts, and for some weeks General 
Graziani remained on the defensive, while Italian workmen in his 

* See p. 388, above. 

* The Abyssinians claimed that the Italians left 1,700 dead (most of them 
Blackshirts) on the fidd, and that they had captured sixteen tanks and three 
fidd-guns as well as machine-guns. 
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rear were straming every nerve to improve his communications.’^ By 
the time when the Italian advance was resumed at the end of March 
Dejazmach Nasibu and Vehib Pasha had greatly strengthened their 
defensive position across the road to Jigjiga and Harrar. Taking 
advantage of the rugged hill cotuitry, where patches of bare rock 
alternated with thick scrub, they had constructed a line of defence— 
which came to be known as their ‘Hindenburg Line’—consisting of 
deep entrenchments with redoubts and machine-gun posts. This line 
linked up Daggah Modo, Daggah Bur, Sasa Baneh and Bulale, and 
presented a formidable obstacle to the Italian advance. In prepara¬ 
tion for a forward movement on the groimd there was intense air 
activity during the second half of March. The towns and villages in 
the foot-hills were subjected to repeated bombardment; Jigjiga was 
heavily bombed on foin* successive days from the 22nd to the 25th 
March, while Harrar itself—^which had been proclaimed an open town 
in December 1935®—^was attacked by nearly forty aeroplanes with 
incendiary and explosive bombs and machine-gun fire on the 29th 
March and a large part of the to^ was destroyed.® 

By the end of March Italian troops were reported to have begun 
their advance up the valleys of the Webi Shebeli and the Fafan, but 
it was not until the middle of April that serious fighting took place. 
A force of Abyssinians under the command of a brother of Ras Desta 
was holding a strong position at Janagobo, whence it threatened the 
Italian left wing which was advancing up a tributary of the Webi 
Shebeli from Danan. On the 14th April the Italians launched an 
attack at Janagobo, and after three days of severe fighting the Abys¬ 
sinians were driven back. This Italian column then resumed its 
advance towards Daggah Modo, and on the 23rd April the defenders 
of Daggah Modo were routed as the result of a surprise attack by 
Italian motorized troops. This success gave the Italians possession 
of the western end of the ‘Hindenburg Line’, but the other colmnns 
which were converging on Sasa Baneh continued to meet with strong 
resistance. The Abyssinians seem to have come out to meet the 
advancing enemy, and a battle was reported to have begun on the 
18th April rather more than a hundred miles south of Sasa Baneh. 
The Abyssinians fell back on their fortified line, and between the 23rd 
and the 26th April fighting was said to have been practically oontinu- 

’ In the middle of March more than 30,000 Italian workmen were reported 
to be engaged on the construction of a permanent road, raised above the level 
of the desert, from Mogadiscio to (lorahai. 

* See p. 386, footnote 2, above. 

* A second raid over Harrar was reported on the 30th March, but this did 
relatively little damage. 
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ous, with heavy losses on both sides.^ On the 25th April the Italians 
succeeded in taking Hamanlei, a few miles south of Sasa Baneh, but 
Sasa Baneh itself, though it was held by only a few hundred men, 
continued to hold out. General Graziani was obliged to call a halt 
for a few days, owing to the exhaustion of his men after the fighting 
of the 23rd--'25th April and to the heavy rain which was disorganizing 
his transport arrangements.^ When, on the 29th April, the Italians 
resumed the offensive, the Abyssinians’ gallant resistance was quickly 
broken. The fighting since the middle of April had practically ex¬ 
hausted the inadequate supplies of ammunition at the disposal of the 
Abyssinians, and Dejazmach Nasibu and Vehib Pasha had to contend 
with the problem of desertion on a serious scale.* They were also 
presumably aware that if they fingered too long on the ‘ Hindenburg 
Line’ they might be taken in the rear by the Italian army in the 
north, which was now moving on Addis Ababa from Dessye. On the 
29th April Sasa Baneh and Bulale were captured by General Graziani’s 
troops after desperate fighting, and the occupation of these two places 
marked the final collapse of the Abyssinian resistance on either front. 
Dejazmach Nasibu^ and Vehib Pasha and the troops under their com¬ 
mand retired northwards before the advancing Italians, who met with 
no effective resistance on the road to Harrar, though the force which 
had held Sasa Baneh fought occasional rear-guard actions. Daggah 
Bur was occupied by the Italians on the 30th April, but the progress 
of the Italian troops was then hampered by heavy rams and fiooded 
rivers, and they did not reach Jigjiga until the 7th May. On that day 
there were disturbances in Harrar, which appeared fikely to suffer 
the same fate as Addis Ababa at the hands of native rioters, but the 
arrival of a detachment of General Graziani’s troops on the 8th May 
put an end to looting and burning in the city. Thus the Italian cam¬ 
paign on the Southern Front was brought to a successful conclusion 
thr^ days after Marshal Badogfio’s entry into Addis Ababa, and on 

^ The Itafians admitted the loss between the 14th and the 30th April of 
50 officers and 1,800 men—1,400 of the latter being Libyans and Somalis. 

* According to Reuter, it was admitted in Rome on the 29th April that 
General Graziani’s advance ^had been checked by resistance of quite unfore¬ 
seen vigour’, 

* Vehib Pasha told a correspondent of The DaMy Tdegraph in Cairo on the 
20th May that the troops under his ccmmand had not wavered but had been 
forced to retire when the northern defence broke in order to avoid being 
Surrounded; but in other interviews he admitted that the ‘hungry and ill- 
equipped troops’ had responded to the advances of Italian agents, who were 
provided with liberal supplies of money, and had simply disappeared during 
the night (see The Maneheeter Guardian, 4th June, 1936). 

^ Dejazmach Nasibu arrived at Djibouti just in time to have an interview 
with the Emperor before the latter’s departure for Palestine on the 4th May. 
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the 9th May troops from the Southern Front made contact at Dire 
Dawa with a battalion from the Northern Front which had been sent 
down the railway from Addis Ababa. 

(e) Violations op the Laws op Wab 

In times of war it is in no way unusual that there should be charges 
and coimter-charges by the ^lligerents of breaches of the inter¬ 
national treaties governing the conduct of hostilities and, in the 
case of a conflict between two states on different levels of civilization, 
it would not be particularly surprising if the more backward state 
were proved to have contravened the laws of ‘civilized’ warfare. 
Accusations of atrocities were, in fact, made against Abyssinia by 
Italy, but it was one of the most terrible features of the war that 
Italy herself—^who proclaimed that one of her principal objects in 
invading Abyssinia was to convey the blessings of civilization to a 
barbarous people—should have been proved guilty of committing 
numerous acts in flagrant violation of the laws of war and of using 
the resources of modem science in defiance of international treaties 
and of the obhgations of common humanity.® 

The accusation most frequently made by the Italians against the 
Abyssinians was that they made use of explosive bullets, and from 
time to time photographs of Italian or native soldiers, who were 
alleged to have been woimded by such bullets, were forwarded to 
Geneva. It was probable that a certain amoimt of dum-dum ammuni¬ 
tion which had been left behind by foreign big-game hunters had 
found its way into circulation in a country where ammunition was 
a kind of currency, and had been taken to the front by individual 
Abyssinian soldiers; and it was also possible for ordinary bullets to 
be converted into dum-dums. The Abyssinian Government did not 
deny that occasional use might have been made of dum-dum bullets 
by individuals in the field; but they declared that such bullets had 
never been issued to the troops. They also denied the truth of an 
Italian report that a stock of explosive bullets had been found at a 

' The principal treaties laying down rules for the conduct of war which 
were in force in 1935 were the Hague Conventions of 1907; the protocol of 
the 17th June, 1925, prohibiting the use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other 
gases, and of bacteriological methods of warfare; and the two Red Cross 
Conventions of the 27th June, 1929, relating to the treatment of the wounded 
and the sick and of prisoners of war. 

* For a summary of the charges of atrocities made by either side and the 
evidence on which they were ba^, see the report submitted by a Conunittee 
of Jurists to the Committee of Thirteen in April 1934 (for the appointment 
of the Committee of Jurists, see p. 345, above). 
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munitions depot at Taffari Katama.^ The Italians declared that these 
bullets bore the mark of a British firm, and this and subsequent 
allegations that the Abyssinians received supplies of dum-dum am¬ 
munition from British sources were categorically denied by the British 
Government.* The Abyssinian Government, for their part, declared* 
that a large consignment of Italian dum-dum bullets arrived at 
Massawa in December 1935; and the Italian use of explosive ammuni¬ 
tion was also testified to by the leader of the Dutch Red Cross unit, 
who declared that he and his colleagues had treated himdreds of 
Abyssinians who had been woimded by Italian dum-dum bullets.* 

The Italians also accused the Abyssinians of mutilating and tortur¬ 
ing prisoners and of mutilating the dead bodies of their enemies. In 
support of these charges they quoted as their chief witnesses the 
members of an Egyptian medical mission who had been working in 
Abyssinia. This evidence, the Abyssinians declared, was obtained 
by means of bribery; and, while it was admitted that an Italian air¬ 
man who had been obliged to make a forced landing had been de¬ 
capitated by nomads whose fiocks had suffered from Italian air 
attacks, the allegations in general were dismissed by the Government at 
Addis Ababa as being without foimdation. Mutilation of enemies was, 
however, in the tradition of Abyssinian warfare, so that it would have 
been surprising if no cases of the kind had occurred; and, in fact, the 
evidence available appeared to prove that the Italians were justified 
in bringing this accusation against their opponents. 

Another Italian charge was that the Abyssinians used the Red 
Cross emblem for the protection of troops and military stores, and 
allegations of this kind were put forward as justification for the 
repeated bombardment by the Italians of Red Cross stations and 
hospitals. These accusations were substantiated to some extent by 
the evidence of a certain number of foreign journalists; but, on the 

^ The Abyssinian Government referred to the evidence of a Belgian officer. 
Major Doth6e, who had visited the depot in question in November 1934 and 
who declared that there had been no explosive ammunition there at that 
date. 

^ The first Italian allegations of this kind against Great Britain were dealt with 
in a British memorandum which was communicated to the League of Nations 
on the 4th February, 1936. In April 1936 the Italian Government presented 
a memorandum at Geneva containing fresh allegations, but this was withdrawn 
before publication, and the British answer was also not published. On the 
18th May,^ 1936, however, Mr. Eden made a full statement in the House of 
Commons at Westminster on the activities of * Colonel Lopez’ and the manu¬ 
facture of the false evidence on which the Italian allegations were based. 

* In a memorandum of the 2nd March, 1936, addressed to the International 
Committee of the Bed Cross. 

* See The Times, 19th May, 1936. 
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other hand, members of foreign Red Cross units^ who were the 
witnesses—and sometimes the victims—of Italian attacks from 
the air declared that the Italian allegations of abuse of the Red 
Cross had no foundation in fact. 

The first occasion on which the Abyssinians reported that bombs 
had been dropped on buildings or tents bearing the sign of the Red 
Cross was at Adowa on the 3rd October, the day on which the Italian 
invasion began. On the 6th December a hospital maintained by the 
American Seventh Day Adventist Mission at Dessye was practically 
destroyed by air bombardment. A number of foreign doctors and 
missionaries who were in the town testified, in a message which was 
forwarded by the Abyssinian Government to the League of Nations, 
that the hospital and ambulances which were struck by explosive and 
incendiary bombs were clearly marked with the Red Cross and that 
the bombing had been deliberate—^an opinion which was confirmed 
by representatives of the International Red Cross who made a visit 
of investigation to Dessye and who found that the large number of 
bombs on the site of the hospital precluded the possibility of an 
accident. At Negelli, on the 15th December, 1935, an Abyssinian 
Red Cross unit was bombed, and on the 22nd December the Swedish 
ambulance unit which was stationed not far from Dolo was attacked. 
This was a prelude to the far more serious incident of the 30th 
December, when the Swedish unit was bombed again, and two Swedish 
doctors were wounded—one fatally—^and a large number of patients 
were killed. In addition practically the whole equipment of the unit 
was lost. The evidence of members of the unit appeared to leave little 
doubt that the act was deliberate, and their opinion was again con¬ 
firmed by investigations conducted on behalf of the International 
Red Cross. Swedish witnesses declared that the tents and ambulances 
were clearly marked with the Red Cross, and that the camp was at a 
considerable distance from any troops—even the unit’s escort was 
said to be nearly two miles away at the time of the raid. Moreover, 

^ In anticipation of the war which already appeared to he inevitable the 
Abyssinian Government had ratified the Geneva Red Cross Conventions of 
1929 towards the end of July 1936. On the 6th August an Ethiopian National 
Bed Cross Society was inaugurated, and during the next few weeks urgent 
appeals for help were sent to the International Committee of the Bed Cross at 
(^neva and to Bed Cross societies in various countries. When the war began 
there was only one ambulance unit available, and this was sent to the Southern 
Front under the control of the director of the American hospital at Addis 
Ababa. A Swedish unit was the next in the field, and other countries which 
organised help as rapidly as possible were Great Britain, Finland, the Nether¬ 
lands and £g 3 rpt. For several weeks, however, there was no medical aid at all 
available for the Abyssinian woxmded on the Northern Front. 
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they denied absolutely the Italian allegations that Abyssinians, other 
than wounded, had taken refuge under the sign of the Red Cross. 
The account of the incident which was issued by the Italian Ministry 
of Propaganda denied that the attack on the Red Cross camp had 
been deliberate, but described the bc«nbardment which it was admitted 
had taken place near Dolo as an act of revenge for the alleged decapita¬ 
tion of an Italian airman who had crashed at Daggah Bur a few days 
earlier.^ The Swedish Government protested vigorously against the 
Italian act,^ and protests were also made by the Ethiopian Red Cross 
Society and by the International Red Cross Organization at Geneva, 
but these did not prevent the occurrence of other instances of the 
disregard of the Red Cross emblem by Italian airmen. On the 30th 
and 31st December the Egyptian Red Crescent ambulance had been 
bombed near Bulale, and on the 4th January, 1936, the equipment 
of an Ethiopian Red Cross unit, the staff of which included two 
English missionaries and two Egyptian doctors, was destroyed near 
Daggah Bur. On the 15th January a camp belonging to the Ethiopian 
Red Cross was bombed at Waldia, north of Dessye; and on the 18th 
another Abyssinian ambulance unit, staffed by foreign doctors, was 
bombed near Makalle. The Egyptian Red Crescent suffered again 
on the 11th and 12th February ; and on the 3rd March and on the 
succeeding days a British Red Cross unit stationed near Kworam 
was bombed repeatedly, in spite of the fact that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment had been notified through the International Red Cross of the 
presence of the unit in that neighbourhood. The British Government, 
like the Swedish Government, made a formal protest in Rome against 
this outrage.® Another British ambulance unit was attacked at 
Chilga on the 20th March, and three days earlier the Swedish Red 
Cross had again been bombed on the Southern Front. An Ethiopian 
Red Cross aeroplane had been bombed on the 9th February, and 
another was destroyed at Kworam on the 17th March. 

These incidents during the first three months of 1936 were less 
serious than the attack on the Swedish ambulance on the 30th 
December, 1935, in so far as they caused less loss of life, but for the 
most part they were equally well attested. The fact that camps and 
ambulances clearly marked with the Red Cross were repeatedly 
attacked from the air, was not, indeed, open to doubt, and in several 
cases there was strong evidence that the bombing had been a deliberate 
act. In regard to the reports of attacks on open towns and villages, 
it was difficult to prove conclusively that the Italian action was not 
undertaken in the genuine belief that there were concentrations of 
^ See p. 410, above. • See p. 328, above. * See p. 341, above. 
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troops in the neighbourhood. By April 1936 the Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment had notified the League of Nations of a long list of open towns 
which were alleged to have been subjected to bombardment from 
the air, beginning with Adowa and Addi Grat on the 3rd October, 
1935, and ending with Harrar on the 29th March, 1936.^ There 
appeared to be no reason to doubt the truth of these accusations, but 
they were naturally not so well supported by foreign testimony as 
were the reports of attacks upon the Red Cross; and the same reserva¬ 
tion applied to the charge which was made by the Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment that the Italians had destroyed churches at Daggah Bur in 
November, in Shire and Tembyen when they were obliged in December 
1936 to retreat from ground which they had occupied, and at Sokota 
and Abbi Addi in January 1936. 

In the case of the most serious accusation of all—that the Italians 
made use of poisonous gases—there was an overwhelming weight of 
evidence available from doctors who had treated patients suffering 
from the effects of gas and from other reliable witnesses who had 
opportunities of verification. There was also the evidence of the 
Suez Canal returns, which showed that large quantities of poisonous 
gases and of gas bombs were received by the Italian forces. In adopt¬ 
ing the methods of chemical warfare in Abyssinia the Italian Govern¬ 
ment could not escape the onus of direct responsibility.® On the 3rd 
April, 1928, the Italian Government had ratified their signature of 
the convention of the 17th June, 1925, whereby they declared, in 
common with the other signatories, that the use of chemical and 
bacteriological methods of warfare had been ‘justly condemned by 
the general opinion of the civilized world’ and bound themselves to 
accept the prohibition of such methods as between the signatories 
of the convention. In the hope of benefiting from these provisions 
the Abyssinian Government had also ratified the convention on the 
18th September, 1935. This scrap of paper, however, was as easily 
tom up by Italian hands as the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Kellogg Pact for the Renunciation of War. In April 1936 the 
Abyssinian Government sent to Geneva a report on the use of 
poisonous gases by the Italian troops, according to which Abyssinian 
towns (many of them outside the area of fighting) had been bombed 
or sprayed with poison gas on eighteen occasions between the 22nd 

^ See p. 407, above. Egjrptian and Ethiopian Red Cross hospitals and a 
French hospital suffered on this occasion. Harrar had been formally declared 
an open town on the 2nd December, 1935 (see p. 386, footnote 2, above), but 
the Italians declared in justification of their action that air reconnaissance 
had shown that the town was strongly garrisoned and fortified. 

• See also p. 327, above. 
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December, 1936, and the 7th April, 1936. According to the same 
report gas was used for the first time against troops in the field on 
the Northern Front (in the Takazye region) on the 23rd December, 
and on the Southern Front on the 30th December. At the turn of the 
year the Italian press contained a series of articles accusing the 
Abyssinians of atrocities and urging that all available means of war¬ 
fare should be employed against these barbarians,^ and from that 
time onwards the use of chemical methods of warfare was gradually 
intensified, especially on the Northern Front. Mustard-gas (yperite) 
was said to have been used at Sokota on the 10th January, and it 
was mentioned again in Abyssinian accounts of air-raids south of 
Amba Alagi in February. Spraying and bombing with mustard-gas 
was greatly increased from the beginning of March onwards, and the 
town of Kworam was said to have been saturated wdth it between the 
4th and the 7th April. On the Southern Front gas bombing at Daggah 
Bur and Sasa Baneh were reported on the 8th April, but on the whole 
less use seems to have been made of poison gas in the south than in 
the north. 

The Abyssinians were without all but the most elementary and 
inadequate forms of protection against these methods and without 
any means of retaliation, and the repeated appeals which they 
addressed to the League of Nations for the exercise of restraint upon 
Italy brought them no practical help. The action, such as it was, 
which was taken at Geneva in April 1936 in connexion with the use of 
poison gas and other atrocities^ had not the slightest influence upon 
the course of events; and within three weeks of the adoption by the 
Committee of Thirteen of a report dealing with the mutual allegations 
of atrocities Italian methods had finally broken down Abyssinian 
organized resistance, and Marshal BadogUo had entered Addis Ababa 
at the head of his victorious army. 

(xii) The Economic Aspects of the Italo-Abyssinian Conflict 
By H. T. Hodson 
(a) Introdttctoey 

In the economic history of 1936 the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and 
the sanctions of the League take the leading place, not so much 

^ In a note of the 18th April, 1936, to the Italian Government, asking for a 
detailed statement in reply to the Abyssinian allegations regarding the use 
of poison gas, Sehor de Madariaga, the chairman of the Committee of Thirteen, 
pointed out that the protocol of 1926, which forbade the use of poisonous 
and asphyxiating gases, did not include any reservation which would permit 
the vuie of such gases in retaliation for atrocities committed by an enemy. 

* See pp. 345 $eqq.^ above. 
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because of their intrinsic importance in this sphere, as because they 
were among the smtface symptoms of deeper, volcanic economic 
forces. The efforts of the League were an essay in economic pressure, 
exposing both the strength and the vulnerability of different Powers 
and groups of Powers in trade and production, and illustrating in 
vivid relief the connexion between strategy and economics. The con¬ 
flict itself arose from a tangle of causes, to which an earlier section 
of this Survey devotes a full discussion but no one, looking at the 
relations between the European Powers and Abyssinia since the days 
of the Emperor Menelik, and viewing in broad compass the trend of 
policy in post-war Italy, could deny that among those causes economic 
pressures played an important part. That this was so was acknow¬ 
ledged, not only upon such occasions as Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 
to the League Assembly on the 11th September, 1935,’’ but still more 
plainly in the movement of public opinion in Great Britain and other 
cotmtries. There emerged a sharp realization that when peace came 
the reconstruction ought to include a revision of economic policies 
and an attempt to relieve the economic pressures that sought dis¬ 
traction in war. Some people even felt that the Italo-Ab^^inian 
conflict might serve a beneficial tmm in history through forcing the 
World to mend its economic as well as its political ways. 

(6) Italy’s Economio Position 

Many apologists for Italy’s action laid stress upon her need for im¬ 
ported raw materials as a reason for seeking a wider colonial empire. 
The import of raw materials was, however, but one element in the 
problem of her balance of external payments, no more serious in 
itself than the export of manufactures or the tourist trade, and in¬ 
capable of treatment as an isolated fact. Moreover, for reasons that 
will emerge more clearly in the course of tWs discussion of the con¬ 
flict’s economic aspects, it is impossible to perceive in Italy’s economic 
needs, however grave, the direct cause or justification of her aggres¬ 
sion. A more likely diagnosis is that economic troubles gave rise to 
political and psycWogical tension among the rulers and people of 
Italy, driving them to seek distraction in an overseas adventure and 
even in deliberate defiance of the World. Although the Abyssinian 
adventure could conveniently be depicted as the outcome of economic 
pressures, the blame for which could be laid at other countries’ doors, 
it was incapable in itself of affording any swift or oortain economic 
relief. Nevertheless, it may be useful to follow the line of con- 


* See section (ii). 


* See above, pp. 1S5 »«qq. 
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temporary pubKc thought by starting from a consideration of the 
raw materials problem. 

Italy’s economic position in the world of 1935 was not particularly 
enviable. Possessing a population of 42,000,000, on an area of less 
than 120,000 square miles, one-third of which was unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion, she could live only by exporting manufactures and specialized 
products in return for her needs. In this respect, of course, she was 
in the same case as Great Britain, Germany, Japan and many other 
countries. But her deficiency in the raw materials necessary for the 
conduct of her industry was even more conspicuous than that of 
Great Britain or Germany, because her resources of coal and iron were 
of little accoxmt; in spite of the development of her hydro-electric 
resources her first requirement from abroad was fuel, the most funda¬ 
mental raw material of mechanized industry. In 1934 her imports of 
coal were valued at 775,000,000 lire, and of mineral oils and by¬ 
products at 297,000,000 lire. These amounts together totalled nearly 
14 per cent, of all her imports. But fast on the heels of coal in the fore¬ 
front of Italy’s imports was cotton, and not far behind came wool— 
the raw materials of her important textile industries. Hides and skins, 
timber, non-ferrous metals, iron and steel—all these Italy was bound 
to import in large quantities in order to keep her industries going and 
her population employed. In addition she still paid, in 1934, no less 
than 185,000,000 lire for imported wheat, notwithstanding her expen¬ 
sive and widely advertised efforts to render herself self-sufficient in 
grain. She had already come close, however, to independence of such 
imports; for her import surplus of wheat and flour had been reduced 
from 18,500,000 quintals in 1925-6 (as much as 23,800,000 in 1927-8) 
to 2,300,000 quintals in 1933-4. It was in raw materials, rather than 
in food-stuffs, that her major import problem lay. 

In 1934 Italy’s imports amounted to 7,667,000,000 lire; to the tune 
of 5,225,000,000 lire she paid for them by commodity exports. Her 
economic position in relation to the World, vulnerable by reason of 
the necessity for raw material imports, was not shielded in any large 
measure by the indispensabHity of her exports for other countries. 
By far her largest group of exports was manufactured or semi¬ 
manufactured textiles: these were the values of that branch of her 
trade in 1934 —^raw sOk, 97,000,000 lire; artificial silk, 557,000,000 
lire; hemp, 129,000,000 lire; cotton goods, 493,000,000 lire; woollen 
goods, 256,000,000 lire ; making a total of 1,532,000,000 lire. In 
the textile trade of the World there was intense international com¬ 
petition, as Lancashire and Yorkshire foimd to their cost; and textile 
manufactures were one of the first objects of protection, not only in 
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the industrial countries of Europe, but also in countries like the British 
Dominions that were anxious to promote their secondary industries 
in order to achieve ‘a more balanced economy’. After textiles, food¬ 
stuffs like cheese, rice, citrus friiits and dried fruit, and wine and 
vermouth, formed the most important group of Italy’s exports, the 
specified items accounting for 871,000,000 lire in 1934. None of these 
could be described as staples for any importing country, and for most 
of them there were ample alternative sources of supply. 

In two minor raw materials Italy possessed, not by any means a 
monopoly, but a sufficient fraction of the World’s supply to raise the 
question whether, if her exports were arrested, world consumers would 
not be awkwardly placed. They were mercury and sulphur. In 
1934-6, world potential production of mercury amounted to roughly 
6,600 metric tons per annum, of which approximately 1,750 metric 
tons was attributed to Spain and slightly more than 2,000 metric 
tons to Italy. Heavy stocks overhung the market, but consumption 
was rising rapidly owing to the increased demand for armament pm- 
poses. On the other hand, the United States was a potential world 
supplier if the price were high enough, and Spain’s productive capacity 
was far from being fully employed.^ Similar considerations applied to 
sulphur; for, although Italy remained a very important supplier, world 
markets for sulphur were dominated by the United States, and if 
prices were high enough the potential production from widely dis¬ 
tributed volcanic ores, or as a by-product of metal-refining and coke 
industries, was almost indefinitely great. 

An adverse balance of commodity trade was a normal feature 
of Italy’s external accounts. In 1929 the adverse balance was 
6,429,000,000 lire; in 1933 it had fallen, on a greatly reduced turnover, 
to 1,433,000,000 lire; in 1934 it rose again to 2,441,000,000 lire. The 
margin was made up mainly by freight and shipping receipts, tourist 
expenditure in Italy and the remittances of former Italian emigrants. 
Thus in 1932, when the deficit on commodity trade amounted to 
1,446,000,000 lire (to which must be added 500,000,000 lire odd for 
interest and other financial payments abroad), tourist business 
brought in 830,000,000 lire net, emigrant remittances 910,000,000 lire 
net and shipping earnings 600,000,000 lire net. The depresrion in 
shipping and tourist industries sfruck Italy hard; and at the same 
time she suffered severely from the cessation of migration and more 
particularly from the impoverishment of the United States from 1930 
onwards. 

I Spain’s export of quicksilver rose from 8,626 quintals in the second half 
of 1934 to 13,673 quintals in the second half of 1086. 

n ne 
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While Italy’s economic relations with the rest of the World were 
thus far from satisfactory for a country determined to rid itself of 
dependence on other lands (either for economic or, more cogently, 
for strategic reasons), it must be remembered that much the same 
picture could be painted, by the selection of appropriate facts, of the 
position of any great international trading Power, not least of Great 
Britain, or even (though in a smaller measm«) of the whole British 
Empire. Respect for the economic pr^tnes that drove Italy in upon 
herself, and even brought her to the point of desperation, must not 
obscure the fact that she herself did little, through the economic and 
social policies she adopted, to deflect those pressures or to meet the 
conditions of an intensely competitive world. Her population was 
rapidly increasing on a limited area, it is true: it rose from 37,900,000 
in 1921 to 42,840,000 in 1935, and was still increasing at the annual 
rate of ten per thousand of the population (excess of live births over 
deaths); and it is true that the restriction of immigration into the 
United States and other countries struck the Italian social and econo¬ 
mic structure a sharp blow. But the authorities of the Fascist state, 
so far from discouraging the increase of population, did everything 
in their power to encourage it, though not with complete success; 
moreover, so far from promoting emigration within the areas and 
quotas left open, they were inclined to discomage it, and, by their 
insistence on regarding expatriate Italians as still citizens of the 
Fascist state, went far to justify and confirm oversea countries in 
their reluctance to accept Italian immigrants. 

If, then, it was a major purpose of public policy to stimulate the 
increase of the Italian population on Italian soil, there remained 
no means of supporting them—^Italy’s internal resources being so 
narrowly limited by Nature—save tlnough an expansion of foreign 
trade. Yet not only was the policy of the corporative state distinctly 
protectionist; Italy’s financial economy was based on an over-valued 
lira coupled with an expansionist internal policy, a combination that 
was bound to cause a contraction of foreign trade, and to necessitate 
further protection in order to defend the national balanoe of payments. 
It is not too fanciful to trace the origins of the Italian outbreak in 
Africa—in so far as it was due to economic pressures—^to Signor 
Mussolini’s speech at Fesaro in 1926, in which he swore to defend the 
lira to the last drop of blood. 

The blood was shed in Tigre and the Ogaden, but the lira was 
already past saving. The only policy capable of defending an over¬ 
valued gold currency was a cotmse of exceedingly stiff deflaticm. The 
dictatorial, corporative state was in a far better position than demo- 
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cratic coimtriea to impose a deflation of the price structure by direct 
action: that is to say, cutting prices all round by order. Thus in 
April 1934 a decree was promulgated in Italy reducing the retail 
prices of all foodstuffs sold in co-operative stores by 10 per cent., the 
rents of dwelling-houses by 12 per cent., and those of shops and other 
buildings by 15 per cent.; and at the same time the salaries of state 
employees were cut.^ This direct slicing of prices all round was in 
itself a less dangerous method of price deflation than the orthodox 
method of stringent restriction of credit, since it avoided the inter¬ 
mediate stage of slackened industry and enlarged unemployment. 
But without a restriction of credit, in particular without a budgetary 
contraction, it was not enough. Those conditions were absent. The 
Italian Grovemment conducted a considerable programme of public 
works, including the reclamation of land, largely through the agency 
of credit institutes authorized to borrow money from the public 
against the security of future public revenues, or by paying the 
contractors in terms of deferred annuities. The cost did not, there¬ 
fore, appear to any great extent in current budgets, but formed a 
growing mortgage on the future. Nevertheless, the national budget 
showed a persistent deficits In the five years 1930-1 to 1934-5 the 
aggregate deficit was 17,671,000,000 lh«,‘ and the estimates for 
1935-6 showed a further deficit of 1,667,000,000 lire, not counting 
extraordinary expenditures required for the Abyssinian campaign. 
The internal national debt rose from 88,102,000,000 lire at the 30th 
June, 1930, to 106,004,000,000 lire at the 31st January, 1935. Inevit¬ 
ably these policies expanded the total volume of currency and 
credit, and, by thus supporting the price level, enhanced Italy’s 
diffictdties in foreign trade. 

The necessary consequence was pressure on the lira and a loss of 
gold. The gold and foreign exchange reserves of the Bank of Italy 
fell steadily as the World Depression proceeded. The drain was 
arrested in 1933, partly through an improvement in the balance of 
commodity trade; but as the trade debit rose in 1934 the loss of gold 
was resumed again at an accelerated pace. The reserves fell from 
7,397,000,000 lire at the end of 1933 to 5,883,000,000 at the end of 
1934, and the reserve ratio fell to only a few points above the legal 
minimum ratio of 40 per cent. This in itself discouraged holders of 

* See the Svrve^ for 1934, p. 35. 

* Ffenree for 1930-1 to 1933-4 taken from Professor Bepad’s articles in 
Za B^rma 8ovMe for May-Jnne 1934 and March-A|^ 1936; the firare for 
1934-5 is the preliminary budget estimate (quoted in Boyd Institute of 
International Affairs: The Eeonomie and Financial PoeUion of Italy, 1936, 
Oxford University Press). 
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liquid balances and stimulated the withdrawal of funds. But since 
the free movement of capital and gold was not allowed, a discoimt 
of 5 to 10 per cent, appeared on the lira in relation to other gold 
currencies; the lira was in effect no longer attached to the inter¬ 
national gold standard. Various measures of exchange control were 
applied, and on the 21st May, 1935, a decree of the previous December,^ 
calling in all privately held foreign securities, was put into force. 
Within twenty days all such foreign assets were to be handed in to 
the Bank of Italy or other banks, marked ‘in account for the National 
Institute of Foreign Exchanges ’. Where stock was deposited with 
banks abroad the name of the Bank of Italy was to be substituted for 
those of the existing holders. The decree did not apply to collateral 
securities deposited with foreign banks if it could be shown that they 
were required for the pmrposes of trade or to guarantee a bank over¬ 
draft. At the same time a new decree was promulgated providing 
that all silver coins be withdrawn from circulation and replaced by 
coins of a cheap white metal. An exceptionally high price was then 
ruling for silver, and the Italian Gk>vemment doubtless intended to 
strengthen the currency reserves by accumulating demonetized silver 
for sale on the world market. 

As Signor Mussolini strode farther and farther down the path of 
foreign policy that he had chosen, and war in East Africa seemed to 
grow more and more certain, the tension in the exchanges became 
still greater. In mid-July the forward lira was quoted in London at 
a discount equivalent to a rate of over 30 per cent, per aimum—a 
sounder index of the true economic value of the currency than the 
spot rate, which was being officially pegged at 10 to 12 per cent, dis¬ 
count on the gold parity. On the 2tod July the decree of 1927, fixing 
the Bank of Italy’s minimum gold reserve at 40 per cent, of the note 
issue, was suspended. The inscription of Signor Mussolini’s monetary 
purpose, carved at Pesaro, was becoming more and more rudely 
defaced. On the 12th August the Bank of Italy raised its bank-rate 
from 3^ to 4^ per cent., the semi-official explanation being simply 
that the orthodox method was being used to protect gold reserves. 
In the last ten days of July 267,000,000 lire of gold had been lost, 
at which rate the existing gold reserves would disappear in twenty 
weeks. On the 1st August a new decree went into force, establishing 
an official import monopoly for pit coal, carbon, coke, copper, tin and 
nickel, and subsidiary products; the decree stated that the monopoly 
was being instituted in order to regulate ‘the disposition of foreign 
purchases in relation to the better development of Italian exports’, 

^ See the Bwveyfor 1934, p. 36. 
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which must presumably be taken to mean that Italy would buy only 
from countries that bought equally from her. 

Still more drastic measures were announced a month later, after the 
meeting of the emergency Cabinet at Bolzano.^ All private credits 
abroad were to be handed over in exchange for lire at the market rate, 
and all foreign securities and Italian securities issued abroad were to 
be converted into nine-year Treasury bonds bearing interest at 5 per 
cent. A second decree enforced a limitation of all company dividends 
and similar payments within Italy; for three years no industrial or 
commercial company would be allowed to pay a dividend of more 
than 6 per cent., unless more than that figure had been paid during 
the past three years, in which case the average of those years would 
become the futiuo maximum. Any portion of profits not paid out in 
dividends would be invested in state funds, and would constitute a 
special reserve fund, which would remain the property of the comply 
but would not be disposable for a period of three years. The third 
decree imposed a special tax of 10 per cent, on the interest on bearer 
bonds and similar securities. Finally, another decree laid down that 
all passenger vehicles used for public service in towns must be fitted 
with motors binning fuel oil or some derivative. The last of these 
measures (indeed the others too) might be regarded as a preliminary 
precaution against the imposition of economic sanctions, but as Italian 
official opinion at that time appeared not to believe that such sanc¬ 
tions would be imposed, the economy in motor spirit may be included 
with the other attempts to buttress Italy’s foreign exchange resources 
and to find new money for Government purposes. The decrees caused 
an instant slump in many important industrial shares. Thus, even 
before the war began, and before collective economic pressure was 
brought to bear upon Italy, her economic position already demanded 
extraordinary measures which could not be repeated and which could 
only be justified as means of surmounting a severe financial crisis. 

(c) The Economic Causes of the Conflict 

If this picture shows Italy in a weak and progressively deteriorating 
economic position in relation to the rest of the World, it remains to 
be considered how the conquest of Abyssinia might seem, to an 
excited national imagination, to promise any measure of economic 
salvation. On the face of things, certainly, Abyssinia had few econo¬ 
mic prizes to offer. At its peak of 1928-9 her foreign trade amounted 
to no more than £1,649,000 in imports and £1,174,000 in exports, and 
witk the fall in world prices for the oommodities that she had to sell 

* See p. 177, above. 
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(chiefly coffee, hides and skins, and a certain amount of beeswax) 
her trade had shrank considerably in value. Of Abyssinia’s imports 
no less than 57 per cent, by value came from British India (including 
Aden), and a further 12 per cent, from Japan. The single item of salt 
made up as much as 40 per cent, of her imports by volume. Imports 
from Great Britain were in the neighbourhood of 4 to 5 per cent, of 
the total. Hence it was certainly not through obtaining control of 
Abyssinia’s existing foreign trade that Italy could hope to secure any 
substantial economic relief. The economic opportunities, such as they 
were, lay rather in the chances of developing Abyssinia’s untapped, 
or merely skimmed, natural resources. The soil of a great part of the 
country was excellent, and the climate of the highlands (within the 
tropics, but possessing a monsoon rainfall and scarcely ever experienc¬ 
ing heat above 80 degrees) allowed the cultivation of two crops a year, 
and occasionally even three. Apart from staple cereals the coimtry 
was well suited to the cultivation of rubber and cotton—^the latter 
being one of the most vital necessities for Italian industry. Other 
possibilities for a greatly expanded agriculture included coffee, sugar 
and bananas. The uplands were also eminently suitable for the 
pasturage of sheep and cattle. The trade in wool (another important 
requirement for Italy) was not developed on an export scale, but 
there was already an important export trade, amounting to some 
£250,000 a year, in hides and skins. The mineral resources were almost 
entirely imtapped, the chief exception being platinum, of which 
190,603 grammes were produced by primitive methods in 1933, 
making 3 per cent, of total world output. The presence of gold, 
potash, coal, iron, tin, copper and oil was known, but in what quan¬ 
tities no one could hazard more than a vague guess. The potential 
value of the oil-fields was indicated by the notorious and somewhat 
sinister n^otiation of concessions that whipped up a storm in the 
mtemational tea-cup in September 1935—an incident whose chief 
importance seemed to lie, as things turned out, in the evidence that it 
gave of a desire in official circles at Washington to afford at least 
a n^ative support to the League’s efforts.^ 

If we are to seek in the unexploited natural resources of Abyssinia 
the immediate economic motives of Italian aggression, it remains to 
be seen hpw the command of such resources could afford a net advan¬ 
tage to a colonial Power in Italy’s position. Could she find the capital 
necessary to develop those resources on a grand scale, and, if she had 
to borrow it, would not that constitute a further strain on her balance 
of international payments 7 Might not the foreign exchange problem, 

‘ See pp. 178-9, abore. 
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so frequently emphasized in controversy over colonial questions at 
that time, be merely transferred from the borders of Italy to those of 
Italy-cum-Abyssinia ? Clearly a new economic equilibrium would 
have to be established, in which a category of frade that had pre¬ 
viously been international would become internal to a single govern¬ 
mental system, at the same time being considerably expanded (or so 
Italy hoped). Whether this new system would be advantageous to 
Italy, and help to solve her economic problems, would clearly depend 
on two main factors: the extent to which a mutually profitable ex¬ 
change of goods could be promoted between Italy and the old or 
immigrant inhabitants of Abyssinia, and the ability of the enlarged 
Italian empire to strike a new and more satisfactory balance in its 
total trade relations with the rest of the World, since what was bought 
must be paid for, and what was sold must find a purchaser, whether 
the transaction was across or within national frontiers. The experience 
of the British Empire showed that neither of those questions could 
be answered ofihand in favour of Italy. It was possible, however, 
that an actively stimulated development of colonial resources xmder a 
Fascist regime might yield different results from those attainable 
tmder the more laisser-faire principles of British colonial policy. In 
any case, the exploitation of Abyssinia’s resources would require a 
large-scale investment of capital, and the more Italian settlers there 
were to be the more capital they would have to take with them. The 
earlier part of this chapter has made it clear that Italy’s finances were 
in no state to furnish the necessary capital; she was using every penny 
of exportable funds on which she could lay hands to defend her ex¬ 
change, and had already mobilized for that purpose most of her 
existing capital invested abroad. Some assets might be found, in the 
event of complete conquest, through the confiscation or mobilization 
of hoarded precious metals and similar reserves in Abyssinia itself, 
but it seemed likely that much of the capital necessary for the develop¬ 
ment of the country’s resources would have to be borrowed on the 
international market. That being so, Italy’s actual diplomatic and 
military policy, by antagonizing the Grovemments and people of the 
great lending countries, appeared scarcely likely to further her econo¬ 
mic cause, ^e war in itself would gravely impoverish her, and deplete 
such capacity as she still had for the economic development of the 
coveted land. Its most favourable military outcome would imply 
continuous expenditure, for a long period of years, on ‘pacification’ 
and the defence of settlers. 

Thus economic motives, however vital in bringing about the state 
of mind and of politics in Italy in which war became an objective in 
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itself, seem not to have been the direct impulse behind Italy’s act of 
aggression in the autumn of 1935. The effect of economic difficulties 
was to produce in Italy a sense of strangulation, demanding desperate 
remedies as a means of psychological escape. Among the mass of 
the Italian population they caused such hardship that a dictator 
might well be driven to invoke the deus ex machina of war in order to 
forestall an outburst of discontent. But Signor Mussolini might have 
learnt from history that even the title ‘ The Man who Won the War ’ 
might not be glorious enough to carry its bearer triumphantly 
through the vicissitudes of the subsequent peace. 


(d) The Imposition of Sanctions 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, having declared Italy 
to be an international aggressor on the 8th October, 1935, forthwith 
proceeded to set up machinery for co-ordinating the action of the 
different states members in carrying out their obligations imder 
Article 16 of the Covenant. The political aspect of these events is 
recorded in another chapter of this Survey} so that they need be 
narrated here only with the greatest brevity, as a framework for an 
account of the economic forces that were thus set to work. The Co¬ 
ordination Committee of fifty League members adopted one by one 
the following recommendations to the Gk)vemments that had expressed 
their readiness to apply non-military sanctions. 

1. Arme embargo. Prohibition of the export of arms and ammunition 
to Italy, including materials for chemical warfare and all aircraft and 
aircraft engines. 

2. Financial embargo. A ban on all loans, share issues, banking credits 
and advances for or on behalf of the Italian Government or any person, 
corporation or public authority in Italy. 

3. Import erUbargo. Prohibition by League members of the importa¬ 
tion of all goods (other than gold or silver coin or bullion) consigned from 
or grown, produced or manufactured in Italy or Italian possessions. 
Go^s already en route were to be excepted, but not goods the subject of 
existing contracts. 

4. Ban on Essential Materials. Addition of certain articles, including 
rubber, bauxite, iron ore and scrap iron, chromium, manganese, nickel 
and tin, to the arms embargo list, these being articles the world supply 
of which was controlled by League members. 

5. Muttial Support. Undertakings to minimize the economic injury 
that might be done to League members through the imposition of sanc¬ 
tions, by replacing Italian goods with goods from such members, and 
generally by facilitating trade relations with them. 


^ See section (vi) above. 
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The arms embargo stands in a category apart from the main economic 
sanctions thus proposed; economically, it may be included cs a sub¬ 
ordinate part of the fourth proposal, the ban on the supply to Italy 
of important raw materials. This proposal was sometimes referred 
to as the French sanction, and the proposed ban on imports from 
Italy as the British sanction, because the representatives of France 
and the United Kingdom, while concurring in the whole scheme, were 
respectively to the fore in proposing each of those two methods of 
applying pressure to the declared aggressor. It was natural, perhaps, 
that a world trading country like Great Britain, with experience of 
wars of attrition both from within and from without, should have 
laid stress on the attempt to destroy Italy’s general purchasing power 
abroad, as a means of undermining her ability to prosecute the war. 
As the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, said in the House of 
Commons on the 24th February, 1936: 

Normally imports into any country are paid for by one of three 
methods—by exports, visible or invisible, by capital transactions or by 
gold. The sanctions which the League imposed very largely eliminate, 
so far as League action can do it, the first two methc^ of payment, and 
1 would remind the Horise that the normal exports of Italy to the nations 
of the League amount to 70 per cent, of her export trade. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the power of the aggressor to purchase must in 
consequence be very seriously reduced. A nation in such a position can 
of course continue to purchase in gold as long as her reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange ^ow it, but in such conations the'reserves of any 
nation must be steadily depleted. There would then come a time when 
the power to purchase was exhausted altogether. . . . The effect of these 
sanctions which have been imposed is in fact continuous and cumulative. 

The decision to wage collective economic war against the aggressor 
should be seen in relation to the report of the special committee of 
thirteen members set up by the League Council in April 1935 to 
propose measures that would render the Covenant more effective 
in the organization of collective security,^ and to define, in particular, 
the economic and financial measures that might be applied should a 
state endanger peace by a unilateral repudiation of its international 
obligations. This action was taken by the Council, with an eye, not 
to Italy, but to Germany, as the potential repudiator of obligations. 
The committee considered frivourably the plan of an arms embargo, 
suggesting that even certain specialized machine tools might be in¬ 
cluded in the list; but went on to point out that there were many 
key products which, apart from their militaiy uses, were widely 
employed in industry and agriculture, and which consequently could 
* See the Swrws/for 193S, vol. i, pp. 168-S. 
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not be withheld without interfering more or less seriously with the 
economic life of the country in question. The ban on exports from 
the repudiating state had several general advantages, but had also 
disadvantages important enough to render the whole S 3 rstem im¬ 
practicable and undesirable. Discrimination in favour of the civilian 
population, which was theoretically possible in any embargo on sales 
to the repudiating state, would here be out of the question; and in 
any case the ban could affect only financially weak cotmtries which 
did not possess adequate reserves. The committee thought that there 
should be no difficulty in prohibiting financial accommodation for 
the repudiating Glovemment, but that serious difficulties woidd arise 
if the prohibition “were extended to cover all possible issues by in¬ 
dividuals or legal persons who were nationals of the state concerned. 
It would be imdesirable, they thought, to attempt any interference 
with short-term credit operations other than those in favour of the 
repudiating (Jovemment itself. 

What was the reason for the contrast between this cold-water 
report and the comprehensive measures actually adopted at Geneva 
only three months later—^not to mention those provisionally recom¬ 
mended but never carried out ? Some part of the answer must be 
found in the fact that Italy was indeed a ‘financially weak country’, 
and was even more vulnerable economically than Germany. But 
far more important were two more general facts. In the first place, 
the uprush of public opinion in League coimtries against Italy’s de¬ 
fiance of the World compelled their representatives at Geneva to treat 
the collective efforts against the ‘repudiating state’ as an economic 
guerre totale, intended to intercept a national purpose as well as a 
military adventure. Whether they were well advised or not, many of 
the measures applied to Italy under Article 16 obviously exerted 
their principal effect on the Italian population as a whole. In the 
second place, the extent of participation in economic sanctions 
obviously exceeded the Committee of Thirteen’s vision of an effort 
by a comparatively limited group. When the decision of principle 
came to be taken at Geneva, only Albania, Austria and Hungary ex¬ 
pressed their dissent. Albania was virtually a dependency of Italy 
and Austria also had special political reasons for her decision,’ while 
both Austria and Htmgary had strong economic ties with Italy, and 
feared the disruption of their whole economies if they were to share 
in collective measures which would affect only a small fraction of the 

* See p. 430, footnote 4, below. See also the Survey for 1927, Part II C, 
section (li); the Survey for 1934, pp. 635-6. 

* See the Survey for 1934, Part III C, sections (i) and (ii). 
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external trade of a country like Great Britain. In 1934 Austria sent 
11*1 per cent, of her exports, and Hungary 8*3 per cent, of her exports 
to Italy; and from Italy they imported respectively 4-3 per cent, and 
12*0 per cent, of their imports. This gap in the sanctions ring was 
considerable, but its seriousness was diminished by the fact that 
neither Austria nor Hungary was financially in a position to offer any 
big credits to Italy, or for long to sell her more than they could afford 
to buy from her, and she to sell to them. 

Germany and the United States, both non-League countries and 
therefore not participating in sanctions, were far more important than 
the League countries that abstained. In 1934 Italy bought from 
Germany 360,000,000 lire worth of coal, nearly one-half of her total 
requirements, and over half her imports of machinery. From the 
U.S.A. she bought by far the greatest fraction of her imports of raw 
cotton, nearly half her imports of wheat, and one-fifth of her imports 
of mineral oils. The following table shows the proportions of her 
import and export trade with the principal countries not applying 
economic sanctions. 


Italy’s Trade With Non-Sanctionist Countries 

(as percentage of total imports and exports) 



Imports 

1933 1934 

Exports 

1933 1934 

Germany 

14-7 

16-8 

12*2 

16*9 

U.S.A. 

15*0 

12*6 

8*7 

7*4 

Switzerland^ 

3*6 

3*8 

8*1 

8*4 

Austria 

2*4 

2*5 

2*2 

2*4 

Hungary 

1-0 

1*3 

M 

2*5 

Brazil 

1-7 

1*7 

1*6 

1*3 

Japan 

negligible 

negligible 

Totals 

38*4 

37*6 

33*9 

37*9 


While the share of these countries in Italy’s frade was thus consider¬ 
able (and their potential share still larger, since Germany, for instance, 
could, on paper, supply very nearly all Italy’s needs in coal, or the 
United States all her needs in oil), their practical capacity to expand 
their sales to Italy was greatly limited, both by Italy’s general 
difficulty in obtaining foreign exchange for pa 3 rment, and by special 
obstacles to bilateral trade and finance. 

^ Switzerland is induded because, although she concurred in the general 
principle of economic sanctions against Italy, she made certdn reservations 
on account of her neutral status which rendered it doubtful whether her 
participation in the collective measures would be effective. 
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Italy was prevented from raising a loan in the United States by 
the Johnson Act, forbidding such a service on behalf of a comxtry 
in default on its obligations to the United States Gk>vemment, though 
her nationals could, of course, borrow money privately to finance 
commercial transactions so long as their credit remained unexhausted. 
Expandon of imports from Germany was handicapped by the existence 
of a clearing agreement*, and Germany was in no position to sell goods 
on credit. German exporters were officially warned in October that 
in view of the large accumulation of lira balances awaiting transfer 
they should use great caution in future dealings with Italian custo¬ 
mers ; and at the beginning of November, before the main economic 
sanctions went into operation, the Reich Government declared an 
embargo on the export of certain raw materials, in order, it was stated, 
to protect the economic resources of the country. The embargo 
covered edible oils and fats, potatoes, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals except copper, textile materials and non-edible oils of all 
sorts. Coal was not included, officially on the ground that exports 
of coal, as of copper, were already subject to control. On the 7th 
November the official German news agency issued a statement in the 
following terms: 

The German standpoint with reference to Germany’s neutrality is 
well-known and has in no way altered. Should an abnormal increase 
of exports of raw materials or food-stufis become apparent, which 
threatens Germany’s own economic interests, the German Government 
will prevent it by appropriate measures. 

These developments went some way to reassure League countries 
against the possibility of a great loss of trade to Germany, which at 
the same time would undermine the purpose of the economic sanc¬ 
tions. On the outbreak of the war Germany had imposed an embargo 
on the export of arms to either belligerent. 

The attitude of the United States remained one of the keys to the 
effectiveness of economic sanctions, especially those designed directly 
to arrest Italy’s supplies of essentialraw materials. On the 5th October, 
1935, acting under the Joint Resolution of Congress of the previous 
Slst August, President Roosevelt imposed an embargo on the export 
of arms, ammunition and implements of war (including aU aircraft 
and aircraft engines) to or for either belligerent country; and at the 
same time he gave notice that any citizen of the United States who 
might travel on any vessel of either belligerent would do so at his 
own tisk.^ The direct importance of these actions in relation to 

* See also pp. 241-2, above. 
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economic sanctions was less than their indirect importance as an 
index of the American mood and the American official policy towards 
war and neutrality. Much more significant in the present connexion 
was the public statement^ of Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, on 
the 16th November, in which he drew attention to the considerable 
increase in the exports of ‘ essential war materials ’ such as ‘ oil, copper, 
trucks, tractors, scrap iron and scrap steel’, and declared that ‘this 
class of trade’ was ‘directly contrary to the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment’ and to ‘the general spirit of the recent Neutrality Act’. 

In reply to an invitation from the League of Nations to define its 
position with regard to the proposed collective measures against the 
aggressor, the American Administration had declared itself ready 
‘not only to exercise its impartial infiuence in favour of peace . . . 
but to contribute in every practical way within the limitations 
of [American] foreign policy to that end’. Striking as these 
pronouncements were, however, they had no executive force, and 
before many weeks had passed the tide of American feeling on 
whose crest they rode had become a stormy sea of controversy. 
The Laval-Hoare Peace Plan caused a revulsion of American feeling; 
for it was interpreted as a sign that the principles of international 
justice counted for less among the leading members of the League 
than the safe-guarding of their own vital interests and the preser¬ 
vation of the European balance of power. American isolationism ex¬ 
changed its mood of repudiating the profits to be made out of other 
people’s wars for a mood of refusing any co-operation with the League. 
Yet the Administration’s pronouncements must have had some effect 
in discouraging the less profitable or more hazardous of trade dealings 
with the belligerents; and they certainly gave a moral encouragement 
to the League Powers to go forward with the sanctions policy, in the 
reasonable hope that, if American trade were shown in practice to be 
intercepting the collective purpose, the Administration, supported 
by public opinion, would take more forcible action to resist the expan¬ 
sion of exports. 

The five proposals of the Co-ordination Committee were not in¬ 
tended to be a complete and final picture of measures to be applied 
to deter the aggressor and stop the war. The proposals had been 
adopted on the recommendation of the Committee of Eighteen or 
‘little Co-ordination Committee*,* and it was the duty of this com¬ 
mittee to consider and recommend such further sanctions, or changes 
in those already applied, as might prove advisable. The outstanding 
task of the committee was the juoblem of an embargo on the sale to 
^ This is quoted on p. 244, above. * See p. 222, above. 
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Italy of raw materials and foodstuffs that were vital for the continued 
prosecution of the war but of which the states members of the League 
did not control the world supply. On the 6th November (acting on 
a suggestion by the Canadian delegate which was later described by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, as having been made only 
in his personal capacity)^ the Committee of Eighteen adopted a 
resolution approving in principle the extension of the export embargo 
to petroleum and its derivatives, iron and steel, coal and coke, ‘as 
soon as the conditions necessary to render this extension effective ’ had 
‘ been realized \ The mooting of what was popularly known as the oil 
sanction had a profound effect on the international political situation,* 
with the result that there was further considerable delay before the 
matter again came forward for decision. 

Although other commodities had been included in the resolution of 
the Committee of Eighteen, discussion at once focused on oil, partly 
for reasons of substance and partly because oil had politically a bad 
smell. Italy herself produced, and was capable of producing, only a 
negligible quantity of mineral oil, but she had adopted the fixed 
policy of encouraging the import of crude oil or residual products 
and their refinement in Italy. Since the beginning of 1936 the import 
of oil into Italy had been regulated by means of a Kcence system. At 
the same time she sought control of sources of crude oil. In the 
middle of August 1935 it was given to be understood that Italian 
interests had obtained control of Mosul Oil Fields, Limited, a com¬ 
pany owning the whole share capital of British Oil Development, 
which in turn owned a concession in "Iraq covering 45,000 square 
miles.® The A.G.I.P. (Azienda Generale Italiana Petroh), a quasi¬ 
state concern, extended its participation in an important Rumanian 
oil-producing company, and through a subsidiary undertook the 
development of oil-fields in Albania.^ 

Nevertheless, by far the greatest fraction of Italy’s oil needs 
was supplied by foreign-controUed sources. In 1934, she imported 

^ See p. 274, above. * See pp. 276 Beqq.^ above. 

* A law-suit in the English courts in 1936 exposed a triple claim to options 
on shares of Mosul Oil Fields—^by the Egyptian Government, by a Dutch com¬ 
pany and by the Azienda Generale It^ana Petroli. On the 11th August, 
1936, it was announced that the A.G.l.P. had disposed of its interests in 
Mosul Oil Fields to an international group associated with the ’Iraq Petroleum 
Company. 

^ It was announced on the 23rd March, 1936, that the Italian Government 
would make a loan of 10,000,000 gold francs, at 1 per cent., to the Albanian 
Government, over a period of five years, for the development of agriculture, 
the loan to be guaranteed by oil concessions. This was the largest of several 
loans made at that period, which, in effect, put Albania into Italy's pocket. 
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1,824,000 metric tons of petroleum products of all kinds (crude oil, 
petrol, kerosene, residual products and lubricating oil), of which 
633,000 came from Rumania, 403,000 from the U.S.S.R., 221,000 
from Iran, 187,000 from the Netherlands Empire, 95,000 from Colom¬ 
bia and Venezuela, 72,000 from France, and 187,000 from the United 
States.^ It will be noted that supplies from the United States (the 
principal oil producer outside the League circle) amounted to barely 
10 per cent, by quantity of Italy’s total imports of oil and oil products; 
indeed, in the first nine months of 1935 the proportion fell to 6*3 per 
cent. Since, however, on paper the capacity of the United States to 
meet Italy’s requirements in these commodities was almost indefinitely 
expansible, she was commonly regarded as the key to the situation. 
In a public statement on the 21st November Mr. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior and Federal Oil Controller, notified American oil pro¬ 
ducers that they ‘ought to comply both in the letter and in the spirit 
with the United States Grovemment’s efforts to prevent furnishing 
war materials to either of the belligerents’. Here again, however, 
he had no executive authority in the matter, and by January 1936, 
when the matter again came forward at Geneva, American opinion 
had hardened against indirect assistance to League sanctions, for 
reasons that have been already mentioned. The episode of the Laval- 
Hoare Plan seemed, moreover, to have undermined the determination 
of the League Powers themselves. 

On the 22nd January the Committee of Eighteen decided to set 
up a committee of experts on the technical aspects of the proposed 
extension of the export embargo to oil and its derivatives.^ The 
committee’s main conclusions,® presented on the 12th February, were 
as follows: 

1. Having regard to the stocks already accumulated in Italy, or en 
rotUe, the embargo would not become fuUy effective for three to three 
and a half months. 

2. If the embargo were applied by all League members it would be 
effective, provided that the United States limited its exports to Italy 
to their normal pre-1935 level; otherwise, the only effect on Italy 
would be to render the purchase of petroleum more difficult and 
expensive. 

3. The embargo would be strengthened if it were extended to cover 

1 Figures taken from the Beport of the Committee of Experts for the Technical 
Examination of the Conditions Ooveming the Trade in a/nd Transport of Petroleum 
and its Derivatives, By-Products and Eesidues (League of Nations Document: 
General, 1936, 1; British White Paper Cmd. 5094 of 1936), Appendix I, re¬ 
producing Italian import statistics. See also p, 276 above. 

* See p. 330, above. 

* For extracts from the text of the report see pp. 331-4, above. 
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industrial alcohol and benzol, which to a certain extent were possible 
substitutes for motor spirit. 

4. An embargo on the transport of petrol to Italy would likewise 
require the co-operation of non-League Powers in order to be fully 
effective; its most practicable form would be a ban, not only on the 
movement of tankers to Italy, but also on the sale of tankers to non- 
sanctionist states. 

5. Suitable measures would have to be taken to prevent traffic by 
indirect routes, especially through free ports. 

At the meeting of the Committee of Eighteen at Geneva on the 
2nd March, Mr. Eden declared that, having considered the findings 
of the experts’ report, His Majesty’s Government were in favour of 
the imposition of an oil embargo by the members of the League, and 
were prepared to join in the early application of such a sanction if 
the other principal supplying and transporting states who were League 
members were prepared to do likewise.^ Although this declaration 
made no reference to the United States, and included no conditions 
regarding the participation of non-member states in the embargo, 
the British Government must have been confirmed and strengthened 
in their decision by the action of President Roosevelt on the 1st March 
in renewing his appeal to American exporters to restrain their sales 
to the belligerents.^ He said: 

It is clear to me that greatly to exceed [a normal trade] basis, with 
the result of earning profits not possible during peace, and especially 
with the result of giving actual assistance to the carrying on of war, 
would serve to magnify the very evil of war which we seek to prevent. 
This being my view, I renew the appeal made last October to the 
American people that they so conduct trade with belligerent nations 
that it cannot be said that they are seizing new opportunities for profit 
or that by changing their peace-time trade they give aid to the con¬ 
tinuation of war. 

However, the decision of the Committee of Eighteen was again post¬ 
poned, partly because both Italy and Abyssinia accepted in principle 
a proposal for fresh efforts towards peace, partly because the 
re-militarization of the Rhineland intervened to distract the League 
Powers and sap their will to impose further sanctions upon Italy. The 
oil sanction was never adopted, nor were any other sanctions teyond 
those originally accepted as the first stage of collective economic 
pressure.® 

^ See p. 338, above. * See also p. 248 above. 

* See pp. 469-74 and 482-514, below, for the decision of the British and other 
Governments to abandon sanctions in consequence of Italy’s military victory, 
and for the proceedings at the session of the League Assembly which was 
opened on the 30th June, 1036. 
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(e) Sanctions and World Trade 

Meanwhile the war and the economic and financial sanctions had 
had wide repercussions on world trade and finance. The first effect 
of the war scare was to create a small boom in commodities, combined 
with an equally sharp slump in security values. The Economist index 
of the sterling prices of primary products rose by 8*2 per cent, between 
the 17th July and the 9th October, 1935, and this was significantly 
not accompanied, as had been previous rises in the price of commodi¬ 
ties expressed in sterling, by an equivalent fall in the gold value of the 
pound. Between the 14th August and the 9th October the London 
price of copper (standard cash) rose from £31 17^. Gd. to £35 I 65 . 3d. 
per ton; of lead from £15 155. to £19 2s. 6 d. per ton; of tin (standard 
cash) from £211 to £229 5s. per ton; of American cotton from 6*44d. 
to 6-51d. per lb.; of rubber from 5|Jd. to 5j^d. per lb.; of wheat 
(December future) from 55 . Id. to 65. 5d. per 100 lb. The imminence 
of the war, however, was not alone—and perhaps not chiefly—account¬ 
able for these changes; for the underlying conditions of supply, stocks 
and demand were favourable to improvements of price in most com¬ 
modity markets. In an opposite sense, the general nervousness was 
quickly reflected in stock markets. In London, between the 16th 
August and the 20 th September, 2 J per cent. Consols lost 4| points, 
Austrian 4J per cents, lost 10 | points, and Italian 20 -year bonds 
dropped from 82 to 50. Industrial stocks reinforced the slump in 
bonds, particularly heavy losses being shown by oil shares. Anglo- 
Iranian shares, for instance, fell during that interval from 665. 3d. 
to 58s. l^d. (the transitory nature of this recession is shown by the 
fact that on the 6 th May, 1936, when the Abyssinian war was being 
brought to an end, the market price of Anglo-Iranian shares was 
935 . 9d.). In August 1935 a brisk market developed in insurance on 
war risks on shipping voyages, not only to the Mediterranean but 
also to other parts of the world. At the end of September Lloyds set 
up a committee to fix rates for such risks, and its first list quoted 5s. 
per cent, on cargo and 25. 6d. per cent, on specie on all voyages to, 
from or via the Mediterranean and/or the Red Sea. Since the rate on 
cargoes to Australasia, India or the Far East via the Cape was fixed 
at only I 5 . 6d. per cent., the extra premium for the Suez Canal route 
was sufficient to divert a good deal of cargo liner and tramp traffic 
to the longer route. This did something to offset the gain of traffic to 
the Suez Canal through the movements of Italian troopers and supply 
ships. The total traffic passing through the Canal in 1935 amounted to 
32,811,000 net tons, an increase of more than three per cent, compared 
u Ff 
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with 1934, and the highest yearly figure ever recorded except in 1929. 
But the abnormal movements between Italy and East Africa were 
held responsible for no less than 4,000,000 net tons of the total, and 
if this amount were deducted the year 1935 would have been one of 
the least favourable in the past decade. The Cape route was stated 
to have gained 300,000 tons in 1934-5 at the expense of Suez. But 
even more important adverse forces were the decline in Russian 
sales in the Far East, the opening of the 'Iraq pipe-lines, and inten¬ 
sified import restrictions in Europe. 

The general effect of sanctions on world trade is not easily discern¬ 
ible on so short a view, and the economic historian’s diflSculties are 
increased by the cessation of Italian official statistics after September 
1936. The major economic measures of collective pressure did not 
go into force until the 18th November, and numerous outstanding 
contracts and cargoes already en rovie, many of them abnormal 
transactions designed to forestall sanctions, protracted the former 
regime of trade with Italy beyond the appointed day. British statis¬ 
tics show a decline of four per cent, in imports from Italy, and a decline 
of seventy-two per cent, in exports to that country, in the last three 
months of 1935 compared with the same quarter of 1934. In the 
first quarter of 1936, compared with the same period in the previous 
year, British imports from Italy had fallen from £2,068,000 to 
£62,000, and exports to Italy had fallen from £2,416,000 to £110,000. 
The effect of the disturbance to trade was naturally felt with vary¬ 
ing severity in different areas—for instance. South Wales almost 
entirely lost the export trade in coal to Italy, and the south-east of 
France suffered more than other quarters from the partial interruption 
of its normally close economic relations with its neighbour. One of 
the countries to lose most was Jugoslavia, one-fifth of whose exports 
went ordinarily to Italy. Her prospective loss of exports on account 
of sanctions was reckoned at 600,000,000 to 600,000,000 dinars a 
year, out of an annual total of approximately 4,000,000,000. In 
recognition of Jugoslavia’s peculiar difficulties, the British Govern¬ 
ment, acting under the fifth proposal of the Co-ordination Committee 
(mutual support), enlarged that country’s permissible quota for the 
import of bacon, eggs and poultry, a concession that was reckoned 
to be worth 100,000,000 dinars of trade per annum. Apart from the 
actual loss of exports, Jugoslavia found it increasingly difficult to 
obtain payment for those that she still preserved. At the end of 
1935 the Italo-Jugoslav clearing balance, then in suspense, showed 
a debit of 175,000,000 dinars against Italy. To quite a considerable 
nxtent Italy was using . this kind of reluctant credit to finance her im- 
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ports. Thus the Italo-Hungarian clearing showed such a large balance 
in favour of Htingary at the end of 1935 that she was able to repay 
the Italian tranche, amounting to 22,000,000 lire, of the $20,000,000 
rediscount credit granted by various central banks through the 
Bank for International Settlements in Jime 1931. Austrian exporters 
were reported to be showing considerable hesitation in dealing with 
Italy because of the delay in obtaining payment in schillings; and 
diiEculties likewise stood in the way of Italian trade with the greatest 
of European countries outside the sanctions group, Germany. In 
October the German-ItaUan clearing showed a debit of nearly 
20,000,000 lire against Italy, whereas formerly it had been Germany 
who was on the wrong side of the balance. By the end of the sanc¬ 
tions period it was reckoned that Italy’s outstanding commercial 
debt had mounted to 1,500,000,000 lire. 

Great Britain’s experience was exceptional. Partly, no doubt, 
because Italian opinion was inflamed against her as the alleged 
promoter of the sanctions policy at Geneva, her exports to Italy fell 
far more sharply in the latter months of 1935 than did her imports 
from Italy. The Anglo-Italian clearing agreement, which went into 
operation on the 18th March, 1935, had established a lira account 
for sums due to British creditors and awaiting transfer into sterling. 
On the 11th September the amoimt outstanding in the lira account 
was £2,008,233; on the 18th December it had fallen to £1,608,472. 
Shortly before the economic sanctions went into force the British 
Government altered the character of the exchange clearing, making 
it compulsory instead of voluntary for British debtors to pay into 
the clearing account the sums due in sterling to Italian exporters or 
shipping companies; this measure indicated a certain anxiety lest 
the sterling assets of the account should not be sufficient to pay the 
commercial debts doe from Italy to British exporters. A controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts was appointed to supervise the compulsory 
clearing. The figures already quoted show that after the end of the 
year sanctions and the Italian boycott combined to reduce Great 
Britain’s trade with Italy to insignificant amounts, both in imports 
and in exports. An export balance of £348,000 in the first three 
months of 1935 was reduced to one of £48,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1936. 

(/) The Eefbot op the Wae in Italy 

It is never easy to gauge the economic condition of a coimtry at 
war, and in this instance the task is rendered the more difficult by 
the absence of authoritative Italian figures later than September 
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1936. But even the figures relating to the period immediately before 
the outbreak of war give a fairly trustworthy indication of the trend 
of economic events in the last three months of 1935. The gold 
holding of the Bank of Italy, which had dropped by over 2,000,000,000 
lire between the end of 1933 and the middle of August 1935, lost a 
further 723,000,000 lire in the seven weeks to the 20th September, 
when it stood at 4,334,000,000 lire. The comparatively small reserve 
of foreign currencies also fell slightly. But this loss of reserves was 
accompanied by no equivalent reduction of the obligations of the 
Bank; on the contrary, between the 20th August and the 20th 
September discoimts rose from 3,622,000,000 to 4,420,000,000 Ure, 
advances from 1,900,000,000 to 2,630,000,000lire, and notes in circula¬ 
tion from 13,491,000,000 to 14,917,000,000 lire. The ratio of gold cover 
to notes and sight liabilities simultaneously fell from thirty-six per 
cent, to under thirty per cent.—so swiftly had events moved since 
the statutory minimum of forty per cent, was removed at the end 
of July. As a natural consequence of the restrictions on foreign 
trade and the inflation of the currency, prices rose steeply. The 
index of wholesale prices (1913 = 100), which had started the year at 
a level of 280, had risen to 319 by August, and in October it was 
362, over twenty-five per cent, higher than it had been nine months 
previously. The index of retail prices (January-June 1914= 100) 
rose more slowly, but in August it stood at 433, an advance of 12 
points on the figure for the previous January. 

The increase in Bank of Italy advances and in the note circulation 
was in large measure caused by the fiscal necessities of the Govern¬ 
ment. The ordinary budget was in no worse plight, it is true, than in 
previous years. The final figures for the year ended the 30th June, 1935, 
showed a deficit of 2,030,000,000 lire, of which 975,000,000 lire were 
attributable to extraordinary expenditure in East Africa, 840,000,000 
lire to a grant in aid of the state railways, and only 215,000,000 lire 
to the ordinary budget. In 1935-6, so the Minister for Finance declared 
to a meeting of the Cabinet on the 20th December, 1935, there would 
be no deficit on the state railways; and the budget for the current 
year would close with a surplus of 20,000,000 lire on an expenditure of 
20,291,000,000 lire. It was remarkable that the estimates for revenue 
in 1935-6 showed an increase of no less than 2,314,000,000 lire com¬ 
pared with the previous year; the Minister apparently relied on the 
general improvement in internal trade and profits, and on a series 
of new decrees designed to check evasion of taxes. 

Evoa if his apparent optimism was justified, however, there 
remamed the problem of i>aying for the Abyssinian war. The outlay 
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of 976,000,000 lire included in the budget to the 30th June, 1935— 
over three months before hostilities actually began—gave some inkling 
of the enormous expenditures thatwere bound to ensue. Asearlyasthe 
23rd August, 1935, additional expenditures totalling 2,600,000,000 
lire were announced ‘for extraordinary requirements in the colo¬ 
nies and for services in connexion therewith’. The total included 
1,000,000,000 lire for the Ministry for the Colonies ‘to provide for 
new or increased civil and military expenditure’ and 1,050,000,000 
lire for the Ministry of War, as an ‘extraordinary appropriation 
for services in the interests of the colonies.’ There were constant 
rumours of impending increases of taxation, of a capital levy or 
similar measures, but the Minister for Finance discredited these 
reports, and the separation of war expenditure from the ordinary 
budget indicated that the Government proposed to finance military 
operations by loans rather than from current revenue. The principal 
method of raising new money was the conversion of 3| per cent, 
redeemable Government stock into 6 per cent. Consols. Holders were 
invited to take out 100 lire of the new funds, which were guaranteed 
against future conversions for twenty years, in exchange for 100 lire 
of the 3^ per cent, stock and 15 lire in cash. As the total amount of 
the redeemable stock outstanding was about 61,000,000,000 lire, 
conversion of the whole issue would give the Government 9,000,000,000 
lire of new money. Up to the begiiming of 1936 some 6,000,000,000 
to 6,000,000,000 lire ha4 actually been received in this way, and 
in September 1936 it was reported that conversions had totalled 
45,000,000,000 lire, giving the Government 6,750,000,000 lire of new 
money. The time limit for conversions had been extended to the 
30th September. The offer was attractive to investors who could 
lay hands on the necessary cash, but it must be noted that the 
Government was paying in effect 10 per cent, per annum for the 
new money. The transaction may also be looked at in this way: 
since the market price of the 3^ per cent, stock was under 65, the 
investor was being invited to subscribe to a 6 per cent, consolidated 
loan at less than 80, and on this reckoning the Italian Government’s 
internal credit was on a 6^ per cent, basis. Further funds were 
obtained by the Treasury through the resale of foreign securities 
compulsorily exchanged by private holders for 6 per cent. Govern¬ 
ment bonds, described as ‘unquoted and unsaleable’.^ 

Italy’s anxiety to secure gold in order to replenish her currency 
reserves and obtain the means to piirchase goods abroad was ex¬ 
hibited in many ways, of which the most remarkable to the popular 
^ Tht Beonomitt, 12th September, 1936. 
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eye—^but perhaps the least important in actual substance—^was the 
exchange of gold for steel wedding rings. On the 19th November a 
Boyal Decree established a monopoly in the purchase of gold in aU 
forms from abroad, and jewellers and private citizens were forbidden 
to buy any raw gold or second-hand gold articles whose value was 
determined by the gold content. On the 27th November the Bank of 
Italy raised its buying price for gold from Italian citizens to 16-50 
lire per gramme, against a rate of 12*63 lire per gramme based on the 
nominal gold parity of the lira. This was, in effect, a frank acknow¬ 
ledgement that the lira was off gold. 

In spite of all efforts, the metallic reserves of the Bank of Italy 
fell with alarming rapidity. On the 20th October, the last date 
for which a full return was given, the gold reserves amoimted to 
3,936,000,000 lire; at the aimual meeting of the Bank of Italy on 
the 31st March, 1936, the Governor stated that by the 31st December 
they had fallen to 3,027,000,000 lire. The import statistics of France 
and Switzerland for the last three months of 1935 showed the entry 
of gold from Italy to the aggregate amount of approximately 
1,600,000,000 lire at mint parity. The Bank of Italy’s reserves, 
according to the statement already quoted and the return for the 
30th September, feU in that period by 1,224,000,000. The discre¬ 
pancy might be partly due to variations in the date or methods of 
compilation of the figmes, but it may be supposed that some part 
of the extra quarter of a billion odd was acquired by the Bank of 
Italy from miscellaneous sources. The Governor of the Bank, how¬ 
ever, was careful to point out that the reserves as stated did not 
include the gold given to the state by the citizens of Italy, nor the 
foreign securities that had been requisitioned. The sums thus 
obtained would form, he said, a strong special reserve which would 
remain at the exclusive disposal of the state. In the first three 
months of 1936, according to the results of a questionnaire issued 
by the League of Nations, imports of gold from Italy or Italian 
colonies into the countries that replied totalled 1,092,000,000 lire. 
Thus the ordinary gold reserves of Italy must have fallen during 
this period alone by one-third of their amoimt at the be ginning of 
the year. 

The gold received from Italian citizens could hardly have exceeded 
three-quarters of a billion lire. In addition to their gold the Italian 
Government could also dispose of silver called in from circulation 
or voluntarily relinquished by the people—^worth perhaps half a 
billion—and of the foreign securities called in from private holders. 
The value of these was a matter for estimate, but well-informed 
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opinion suggested that two milliards was the maximum figure for 
the marketable and realizable assets.^ The experience of the’ British 
Government during the war of 1914r-18, when the American exchange 
was similarly supported by the mobilization of privately held foreign 
securities, showed that only a comparatively small proportion of a 
coimtry’s capital abroad could be readily disposed of, in any consider¬ 
able quantities, in time of war. 

If these amounts are added up, Italy’s disposable international 
assets at the end of September 1935 may be estimated at a maximum 
figure of 7,870,000,000 lire, including 370,000,000 lire in the ordinary 
foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Italy. Known losses of gold 
amounted to roughly one-third of that total (2,600,000,000 lire) 
during the subsequent six months. No figures were available at the 
date of writing to show how far the assets other than gold were 
simultaneously depleted; attention has already been drawn to the 
accumulation of debts against Italy in her clearing accounts with 
Central and Eastern European countries. The supposition that if 
the war had been protracted over the rainy season of 1936 the 
pressure of sanctions would have driven Italy to a compromise 
seemed, therefore, to have been justified, in so far as what happened 
to Italy’s balance of payments during those first six months of the 
war could be taken as likely to continue for the next six months. 
The pressure, indeed, would probably have been intensified, for the 
stocks of raw materials that had been accumulated in preparation 
for the war were seriously depleted by the time when the sanctions 
were withdrawn. 

Italy herself claimed that through the readjustment of her import 
trade she had actually achieved a smaller debit balance on commodity 
trade since the imposition of sanctions than she had experienced a 
year previously. The average monthly debit for December 1935 to 
March 1936 was stated by the Minister of Finance, in a speech on 
the 19th May, to have been 213,000,000 lire, against 246,000,000 lire 
in the corresponding period of 1934-6. If these figures are accepted 
it follows, having regard to the unquestioned loss of gold by Italy 
during the war, either that her external trade was already seriously 
out of balance in 1934-5,* or that her losses in shipping and tourist 
traffic and other miscellaneous receipts more than made up for her 
success in reducing her imports to match the fall in her exports, or 

^ See two articles on ‘Italy under Sanctions’ in The Manchester Guardian 
for the 28th February and the 2nd March, 1936. 

• She actually lost more gold in the first three months of 1936 than in the 
first three months of 1936. 
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that she was paying out money for heavy items not included in the 
trade returns cited by the Minister of Finance—^for instance, war 
materials and stores shipped direct to the war area. The most likely 
guess is that all these possibilities had some effect on the figures. 
What is certain is that the adjustment of the trade balance was 
achieved only by a serious depletion of industrial stocks, especially 
of the commodities banned for export to Italy under Sanction No. 4. 
In November 1935 Italy’s imports of rubber, iron ore and scrap iron, 
aluminium and tin were far in excess of her normal purchases. But 
in the following month her imports of those commodities had been 
reduced to a tiny fraction of their usual amounts (except aluminium, 
which continued to be shipped in abnormally large quantities in 
December and January), In February exports of those commodities 
from the thirty-eight states making returns to the League of Nations 
(including Germany, Austria, Hungary and Switzerland) had vanished 
altogether, and their sales of nickel had been cut to very small 
amounts. Ordinary Italian industry could not indefinitely undergo 
these deprivations, together with the others implied in the great cur¬ 
tailment of imports. 

The returns show clearly the delay that ensued before the economic 
sanctions had their full effect. The ‘import sanction’ likewise took 
a slow grip. The following table shows the value of the imports from 
Italy into the countries that supplied the required information to the 
League, from November 1935 onwards: 


Imports prom Italy 
(in thousands of gold pounds) 


Month 

No. of countries 

1934-5 

.-. . 

1935-6 

November 

58 

4,428 

5,304 

December 

57 

4,423 

3,525 

January . 

66 

4,040 

2,087 

February 

1 61 

3,943 

1,777 

March 

37 

3,611 

1,907 


Fully one-half of the imports from Italy in February and March 1936 
were imports into European countries not applying sanctions or 
applying them with reservations. The figures indicate that although 
there may have been substantial evasions of the undertaking to 
impose sanctions they did not have any drastic effect on the general 
trend. 

Between January 1935 and January 1936 imports from Italy into 
France fell from 1,389,000 gold dollars to 159,000 gold dollars, and 
into the United Kingdom from 1,942,000 gold dollars to 70,000 gold 
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dollars. On the side of exports to Italy, there was a sharp contrast 
between most of the sanctionist countries and the non-sanctionists, 
especially the United States, Austria and Hungary, who gained con¬ 
siderably in trade at the expense of the former group. The U.S.S.R. 
and Rumania, however, increased their exports to Italy through their 
heavy shipments of oil. 

Not only the restriction of Italian exports under sanctions, the 
stoppage of imports of rubber and other industrial raw materials, 
and the practical cessation of tourist traffic, but also the heavy 
requirements of industries producing war material, and the demands 
of the military operations themselves, intensified the pressure on 
Italy’s internal economy. The automobile industry was reported 
to have been completely dislocated by the attenuation of oil sup¬ 
plies to the general public, while other industries, like textiles and 
building, felt severely the pinch of curtailed supplies of raw mate¬ 
rials. On the 23rd March, 1936, Signor Mussolini announced to the 
annual assembly of Fascist Corporations a sweeping plan of industrial 
nationalization. The state would encourage the small trader and the 
artisan, he said. 

As for the great industry which works, directly or indirectly, for the 
defence of the nation, and has formed its capital from public subscrip¬ 
tions, and the industry which has developed to such an extent as to 
be capitalistic or super-capitalistic, it will be formed into great units 
corresponding to what are called key industries. It will assume a special 
character in the framework of the state. Is state intervention in these 
units to take the form of direct or of indirect control ? In some branches 
it may be direct operation, in others indirect operation. 

We may also think of fixed undertakings in which the state and 
private enterprise will supply the capital and will organize the operation 
in common. It is perfectly logical that in the Fascist state these groups 
of industries should cease to have by law the character of private under¬ 
takings, which since 1930-1 they have altogether lost in fact. . . . We 
are moving towards a period in which these industries will have neither 
the time nor the power to work for the private consumer. They must 
work exclusively, or almost exclusively, for the armed forces of the 
nation. 

The main consideration in Italy’s economic policy, declared Signor 
Mussolini, would be to free the country from dependence on foreign 
countries for raw materials. For supplies of petrol, for instance, 
they would increasingly rely, especially in time of war, on the hydro¬ 
genation of lignite, on alcohol obtained from agricultural products, 
and on the distillation of asphaltiferous rock. The existing Chamber 
of Deputies would be replaced as soon as possible by the National 
Assembly of Corporations. 
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This promise—or threat—of wholesale industrial reorganization, 
which was generally regarded outside Italy as necessitated by the 
stringencies of an economic regime under sanctions, was associated 
with an equally drastic reorganization of the Italian banking system. 
On the 3rd March, 1936, the Council of Ministers decided upon a 
policy of nationalization of the banks. Public institutions would take 
over from private investors the ownership of the Bank of Italy and 
of all the chief subsidiary banks of the country. Shareholders would 
be repaid at rates corresponding to actual values. Smaller banks, 
together with credit institutions like the Institution of Land Credit 
and the Institution of Public Works Credit, would be rigorously con¬ 
trolled by a board composed of the Ministers of Finance, Agriculture 
and Corporations, with Signor Mussolini as President. The Industrial 
Reconstruction Institution was to be abolished. Thenceforward all 
new public issues of capital made through banks or credit institutions 
would be subject to direct veto or approval by the Bank of Italy. 
There could have been no clearer evidence than these subjections of 
private enterprise to the purposes—^and largely the military purposes 
—of the state that sanctions were having their effect upon Italy’s 
whole economy. The adjustment of her balance of trade, so as to 
minimize her loss of gold and exchange reserves, could not com¬ 
pensate for the loss of export markets (which might well prove per¬ 
manent), the shortage of raw materials and the inflated level of costs 
and prices. 

(xiii) The Reactions in the Sanction-taking Countries to the Italian 
Military Victory in Africa 

Next to the Amharas and the Italians, who were the respective 
victims and instruments of Signor Mussolini’s military coup in Africa, 
the effect of the blow was felt by the people and the Government 
of the United Kingdom more keenly, perhaps, than by any other 
members of an oecumenical society in which none could remain 
altogether unmoved by the formidable shock which the Italian 
dictator had now given to the frail structure of international law 
and order. 

Since all human conflicts are in essence of a spiritual nature, even 
when the moral struggle is reflected on the material surface of life in 
a clash of arms or in a cloud of poison, the forum of public opinion 
in Great Britain perhaps presented no smaller a claim than the 
theatre of war in East Africa upon the attention of a historian who 
was attempting to follow, and describe, the course of a battle which 
was being fought on every plane of human activity with all the 
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weapons of the spirit, as well as with those of the flesh, aijd which 
had the appearance of being momentous for the destinies of Mankind. 

In Great Britain the months of May and June 1936 witnessed the 
third round of a struggle of which the first round had been fought in 
August and September 1935 and the second in the intervening 
December. In both these earlier trials of moral strength the cause 
of collective security had been—at least in outward appearance— 
victorious, but this time that cause suffered an equally conspicuous 
defeat. As soon as the battle was rejoined it became clear that the 
current of feeling was running in favour of abandoning the attempt 
to frustrate the Italian act of aggression; and those leaders who had 
carried the public with them eight months and four months back 
were now overborne and swept away by the tide as helplessly— 
however manfully they might breast the welling waves—as their 
opponents had been discomfited on those two earlier occasions. This 
rout of the 'sanctionists’ on the battle-field of the press eventually 
reached a point at which the Government felt themselves strong 
enough to declare their policy: first on the 10th June through the 
mouth of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was 'sent forth’ as 'a raven 
which went forth to and fro until the waters were dried up from the 
earthand then, on the 18th, through the mouth of Mr. Anthony 
Eden, in the guise of the dove bearing an olive leaf ^ which—plucked 
as it plainly was from an Italian tree—made it evident to Mr. Baldwin 
and his anxious companions in the rudderless ark of the Covenant 
‘that the waters were abated from off the earth’, and that the hard- 
boiled crust of traditional diplomatic practice could be trodden now 
once more by politicians’ feet without bringing down another deluge 
of public indignation. 

Why was it that, this time, the fortunes of this spiritual war were 
reversed ? For, as far as the sum, or balance, of public opinion could 
be tested by individual expressions of it, there were still as many 
righteous men and women in the cities of Britain—^now perhaps 
threatened, like the Cities of the Plain, with brimstone and fire out 
of heaven—as there had been in the two earlier moral crises of the 
Ethiopian test of British faith. On this point the following testimony 
was given in the House of Commons at Westminster, during a debate 
on the 23rd June, 1936, by the leader of the Liberal Opposition, 
Sir Archibald Sinclair: 

I have had double or treble the number of letters, post-cards and 

telegrams during this crisis that I had at the crisis of the Hoare-Laval 

negotiations, a very large number from people who teU me they voted 

^ Genesis, viii. 7. * Genesis, viii. 11, 
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for the Government, and implied that they did so on the strength of the 
pledge that the Government gave on the issue of the League of Nations 
at the last election. 

This testimony from Sir Archibald Sinclair is borne out by extracts 
from the post-bag of another Member of Parliament which are 
printed in a selection of expressions of feeling and opinion in Great 
Britain that was published in June 1936 and the same emotions and 
views and desires appear in two other series of extracts printed in 
the same collection—one series from the correspondence files of the 
Abyssinia Association,^ and the other from letters to the Viscountess 
Gladstone accompanying donations in response to an appeal for a 
Red Cross aeroplane for Abyssinia.^ Why was it, then, that the same 
integers produced a plus quantity in 1935 and a minus quantity 
in 1936? 

Perhaps the most important among the several considerations 
which, together, explain this apparent inconsequence, is to be found 
in the fact that the fait accompli of the Italian military conquest of 
the Ethiopian Empire made it impossible any longer for anybody in 
any of the sanction-taking countries to shut his eyes to the impossi¬ 
bility of effectively frustrating Italy’s act of aggression if the would- 
be vindicator of the League Covenant were not prepared now to take 
the main bimden upon the shoulders of his own country and his 
own self. 

By the terms of the Covenant this was the plain responsibility of 
states members of the League as soon as a breach of the Covenant 
had duly come to their cognizance; but the reaction in Great Britain 
to the news of the Italian military triumph at the beginning of May 
1936 made it evident that at any rate a majority of the members of 
the Cabinet of the United Kingdom and of their supporters in Parlia¬ 
ment had been counting all along upon the physiography of the 
Abyssinian Plateau or the climate and weather of East Africa or 
the martial qualities of the ill-equipped Amharan warriors to do the 
major part of the business which was the bounden duty of Abyssinia’s 
feUow states members of the League. While, so long as hostilities 
lasted in the theatre of war, the Grovernments of the United Kingdom 
and the other sanction-taking countries had been prone to deprecate 
any intensification of sanctions on the ground that those originally 
imposed seemed likely to be sufficient for their purpose, the military 

^ See The Tragedy of Abyssinia: What Britain feels and thinks and wants^ 
edited by £. Bathbone (London, 1936, League of Nations Union), pp. 43-4. 
The name of the recipient of the letters is not disclosed. 

* Op, cit,f pp. 40-2. 

• Op, cit,f pp. 36-9. 
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collapse of Abyssinia at the beginning of May brought to light the 
truth that the British Government, at least, had never regarded 
sanctions as being more than a subsidiary means towards the end of 
thwarting Signor Mussolini and saving Abyssinia and maintaining 
the Covenant. The British Government’s own immediate conclusion 
now was that the military accompli in Africa had made the con¬ 
tinuation of sanctions against Italy futile. And it is significant that, 
in eventually announcing their decision to recommend at Geneva 
that the existing financial and economic sanctions should be aban¬ 
doned, they did not think it worth while to present to the British 
public any estimate of the extent to which these existing sanctions 
had impeded Italy’s action up to date, or again any estimate of the 
length of time for which these sanctions would have to be in force 
before they might be expected to bring Signor Mussolini to his knees. 
The attitude of the British Government was, in fact, accurately 
presented by one of their supporters in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Macquisten, in a laconic interruption of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech on the 18th June: ‘As the Abyssinians are defeated, sanctions 
must go.’ 

When the Government were thus unwilling even to look into the 
question of what results might be expected from the existing econo¬ 
mic sanctions if these were given time to tell, they must have been 
unwilling, a fortiori, to complete their hitherto partial fulfilment of 
their obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant by resorting 
to additional measures which might bring to bear upon Signor Mus¬ 
solini so effective a pressure as to incline him to retort by going 
to war. And the argument that war alone could reverse the fait 
accompli in East Africa was played again and again as a trump 
card by the Government at Westminster in their apologia, at this 
stage, for the failure of the United Kingdom and her fellow states 
members of the League to frustrate the aggressor and to rescue his 
victim. The issue was stated frankly by Mr. Eden himself in the 
House of Commons on the 18th June: 

The fact has to be faced that sanctions did not realize the purpose for 
which they were imposed. The Italian military campaign succeeded. 
The capital and the most important part of Abyssinia are in Italian 
military occupation; and, so far as I am aware, no Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment survives in any part of the Emperor’s territory. That is a situation 
which has got to be faced. It is a situation which nothing but military 
action from without—^from outside the coimtry—can possibly reverse. 
Is there any country prepared to take such military action ? Or is there 
wy section of opinion in this country prepared to take such military 
action ? 
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In the same place, on the 23rd June, Sir John Simon said the same 
thing in a more shocking language: 

I do not think there is a single member of the League which is pre¬ 
pared to use... force, and I say quite bluntly that this Government is not 
prepared to invite this country to engage itself by force in that quarrel. 
Very ridiculous things have been said in that connexion by some critics. 
It has been implied with a sneer: ‘ Are you afraid ? Do you think the 
British Navy would be overwhelmed ? ’ I have no doubt the British 
Navy would give a good account of itself, but that is not the point. 
The point is that, with the present situation in Europe and the great 
dangers surrounding us here at home, I am not prepared to see a single 
ship sunk even in a successful naval battle in the cause of Abyssinian 
independence. 

Outside the walls of the House of Commons the point had already 
been reasserted by Mr. Baldwin in a speech delivered at Wishaw on 
the 20th June: 

In my view, there is only one way of altering the course of events as 
they have so far taken place, and that is to go to war. I do not know 
a single country in Europe that is prepared for that, and I am quite 
certain that I should not cast my voice to-day for that course of action. 

. . . We are making every attempt, whatever people may say and how¬ 
ever much they may talk about loss of prestige, to keep our people, 
certainly unless the whole of the League nations will come in with us, 
away from the perils and horrors of modern war in Europe. If that fire 
is ever lighted again on the Continent no man can tell whore the heather 
will stop burning, and it is not a risk that I, for one, am going to take 
for my country so long as I have any control in the Government. 

Mr. Baldwin was followed by Mr. Neville Chamberlain at Man¬ 
chester on the 27th June: 

There is only one sanction which could to-day have any effect at all 
upon the course of things in Abyssinia, and that is force, and force 
means war. Mr. Lloyd George himself told us in the House of Commons 
that, in his opinion, this country would never march to war in an 
Austrian quarrel. Does he suggest that we should do for Abyssinia what 
we would not do for Austria ? Does he suggest that we should enter upon 
a war the end of which no man could see; that we should expose our 
people to the risk of those horrors which so shocked us when they were 
applied to Abyssinia ? 

The Prime Minister himself returned to the charge on the 2nd July 
at the centenary dinner of the City of London Conservative Associa¬ 
tion: 

You may not know that every day of my life, when I sit at my work 
in the Cabinet room, I sit underneath the portrait of a great Prime 
Minister—^the first who bore that title—Sir Robert Walpole, whose great 
boast—and much of whose great reputation rested on this —^was that, 
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except on one occasion, he kept his country out of war. There was every 
kind of intrigue against him to try and get him to break that resolution 
of his, and to him was attributed that well-known remark that a war 
against his will had been forced on him, and he said that the people were 
now ringing the bells and they would soon be wringing their hands. 

War is a very terrible thing, and when once let loose in Europe no man 
can tell how far it will spread and no man can tell when or how it will 
stop. And I am quite content in these circumstances to be called a 
coward if I have done what I could in accordance with the views of every 
country in Europe to keep my own people out of war. 

In the more heated passages of the two debates in the House of 
Commons on the 18th and on the 23rd June, ‘Do you want war?’ 
was the cry which was volleyed at the Government’s critics by the 
supporters of the Government on the back benches.^ 

At the time of writing, it remained for the Opposition and the 
electorate to prove that, in making this fundamental assumption 
that the British nation was unwilling to go to war for the sake of 
implementing its obligations under the League Covenant in the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, the spokesmen of the Government were libel- 
lously misinterpreting the general will of the electorate. There were, 
indeed, two opposition speakers—Mr. Lloyd George on the 18th 
June and Mr. A. Henderson on the 23rd—who had the courage to 
declare in the House of Commons that they were prepared, in 
vindication of the Covenant, to go to war if necessary. 

Unless [said Mr. Lloyd George] it means that [i.e. war] in the ultimate 
resort, the League will have no authority. I think it will avert war all 
the more if this is known.® 

^ The continued prevalence of a corresponding state of mind in France— 
after, no less than before, the change of Government in that country—^was 
attested by the new French Prime Minister, Monsieur Blum, in the following 
passage of the speech which he delivered in the Assembly at Geneva on the 
1st jSy, 1936: 

‘The will of the nation ... is clear; the French people desire peace; and 
desire it unanimously. They desire it so deeply that in our domestic contro¬ 
versies the conclusive argument of the parties, one against the other, con¬ 
sists in saying; “You are endangering the cause of peace; you are drawing 
the nation into war.” * 

* Tills declaration of Mr. Lloyd George’s at the beginning of his speech must, 
hpwever, be read in the light of the fofiowing later passage which is the more 
significant because it was incidental and indeed almost inadvertent; 

‘ I am trying to find out your reasons for changing your mind. Austria ? 
Well, Austria is always with us, always full of trouble. But there is one 
thing the people of this country have made up their minds definitely about. 
Whatever Government is in power they wiU never go to war again for an 
Austrian quarrel. [Interruption.] I am just telling you what my conviction 
is about the feeling of the country, and there is not one of you can deny it.’— 
Hon. Members: ‘Abyssinia!’—‘Yes. But you have accepted sanctions for 
Abyssinia.’ 
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I can only speak for myself [said Mr. Henderson], but, for what it is 
worth, I can state my own position. I believe that any one who supports 
the collective peace system, as set out in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, has to be prepared to face all the consequences naturally 
flowing from the enforcement of the Covenant against an aggressor 
nation. 

On the other hand, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, who led the Labour 
Opposition’s attack upon the Government on the 18th, twice showed 
signs of flinching from this issue when it was thrust upon him; 
and in the event the Government found themselves able—without 
evoking a storm like that which had been raised by the Laval-Hoare 
Peace Plan^—^to declare and execute a policy of abandoning the 
economic sanctions hitherto in force against Italy, and acquiescing 
in the triumphant success of her accomplished act of aggression, on 
the express ground that going to war with her was the only feasible 
alternative course of action. 

The point had been put forcibly by Mr. Edwyn Sevan in a letter 
which was published in The Times of the 30th April: 

As Captain Victor Cazalet said in your issue of the 23rd April, the 
League can be a success only if the nations composing it are prepared 
to fight. It aims at peace, but its method must in certain circumstances 
mean war. Just as vaccination aims at preventing small-pox by produc¬ 
ing the disease in a milder form, so a collective war waged against a 
peace-breaker who will not yield to gentle treatment is very much pre¬ 
ferable, it is held, to a war waged by a nation for its own hand. . . . 

Even to-day the Powers of the League could stop Italy’s aggression 
instantly if their peoples were willing to face war with Italy. It is an 
ironical reflection that the very same fear of war which won so many 
thousand votes for the League of Nations in what was termed a ‘Peace 
Ballot ’ is the thing which paralyses the League even in face of an aggres¬ 
sion so brutal and atrocious as the Italian. 

In the second of the passages here quoted from Mr. Bevan’s letter, 
the writer was raising the question whether, when some millions of 
British electors had voted, a few months back, for ‘ military measures 
if necessary’ (in case ‘economic and non-military measures’ failed to 
compel a nation to stop when it had insisted upon committing an 
act of aggression against a neighbour), these voters had clearly under¬ 
stood that, in answering the series of questions in the so-called ‘Peace 
Ballot’ in the affirmative, they were voting, notforpeace-at-any-price, 
but for war-rather-than-dishonour and for war-rather-than-lawless- 
ness-and-iniquity. Or did these voters indeed apprehend what they 
were voting for, yet cast their vote, all the same, for a contingency 
for which they had no stomach, in the hope that ‘something would 
^ See pp. 68-9 and 314-20, above. 
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turn up’ to save them from the necessity of having to make the 
painful choice between honouring their words and eating them ? 

The British electorate of this generation were the children of an 
age in which a ci-devant Christian Society had come to believe that 
its talent for clock-work (institutional as well as metallic) could 
dispense it from the need of holding convictions and of summoning up 
the courage to act upon them when the consequences of such action 
were likely to be unpleasant. It is possible that, to many people in 
Great Britain, the newfangled institution of ‘economic sanctions’ had 
commended itself as a substitute which was both comfortable and 
ingenious, and thus doubly attractive, for the old-fashioned institu¬ 
tion of war: a sort of political ‘syncro-mesh’ which was expected 
to save a civilized community the jar of the clumsy old-fashioned 
business of gear-changing out of peace into war and out of war into 
peace again. If such ‘modem’ souls were represented in the elec¬ 
torate of the United Kingdom in 1936 in any considerable numbers, 
that would go far to account for the Government’s success in carrying 
through a policy of abandoning economic sanctions in face of an 
Italian military victory; for, in dealing with electors of this kidney, 
the Government had to do with men and women who were not moved 
by the will to vindicate a principle at the risk of being called upon to 
make a sacrifice, but who merely wished to make a gesture so long 
as they could be certain of being able to make it without seriously 
imperilling their own comfort. 

The prevailing lack of a lively faith in ultimate spiritual principles 
would also explain why it was that even those people who had 
the intellectual ability to grasp all the disastrous implications of a 
surrender of the League of Nations to Signor Mussolini were not, all 
of them, prepared to take the hard course that must be taken if these 
disastrous possibilities were to be warded off. In their own utilitarian 
terms it was beyond their power to solve aright the moral problem 
that was confronting them; for these children of the Enlightenment 
had emancipated themselves from the discipline pf a traditional and 
a priori categorical imperative,^ only to fall under the yoke of the 
Godde&a Tyche or Fortune, who, imder many different names, had 

^ In the Liberal-Democratic ranks of the society of the day, a readiness to 
fight for a cause was coming to be regarded as a symptom of either criminality 
or lunacy. ‘At all costs’. Monsieur Delbos, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, is reported to have declared in a public speech on the 3rd August, 
1936, ‘there must not be a new crusade of ideals in Europe, which would 
probably lead to war.’ This declaration was made with reference, not to the 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict, but to the Spanish civil war, and the policy indicated 
may have been politically impeccable; yet, all the same, the words have a 
wider moral impUcation which tells a tale. 

n Gg 
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repeatedly established her paralysing dominion over the souls of 
men and women who had been called upon to live in periods of social 
decadence. Casting up their hedonistic calculus in order to make the 
choice between one evil which might be the lesser evil but which was 
at the same time both certain and immediate, and another evil which 
would manifestly be the greater evil if it were to come to pass 
to-morrow, these devotees of Tyche measured the possibility of 
‘something lucky turning up’ before to-morrow dawned against the 
certainty of something unpleasant happening now if they chose the 
sterner of the two alternative courses; and in face of this fallaciously 
imperfect survey of the alternatives they succumbed supinely to 
the option of avoiding the unpleasantness that was imminent, and 
thus made their momentous choice neither on the absolute criterion 
of morality nor on the relative criterion of expediency, but on that 
trivial distinction between this moment and the next which keeps 
the sluggard cowering between the blankets when the house is burn¬ 
ing over his head.^ * 

If the Government sought to justify themselves by accusing the 
electorate of being in this unedifying state of mind, the public might 
perhaps make two retorts. 

In the first place they might convict Mr. Baldwin, out of his own 
mouth, not only of having emulated his constituents in making a 
pretentious gesture without intending to follow it up, but of also 
having, himself, described and denounced in advance the very bassesse 
which he had subsequently committed in his countrymen’s company 
and name. The following passage was included in a string of citations 
from his own previous utterances which Mr. Baldwin quoted, in his 
speech at Wishaw on the 20th June, 1936, with the intention of 
proving that he had not been guilty of inconsistency and had not 
‘misled the country’. 

I said in the House of Commons two years ago,^ and I beg your 
attention to those words: ‘If you are going to adopt a sanction, you 
must be prepared for war. If you adopt a sanction without being ready 
for war, you are not an honest trustee of the nation.’ 

When this passage is compared with that from the Prime Minister’s 
own subsequent speech of the 2nd July, and with those from Mr. 
Eden’s and Sir John Simon’s previous speeches—of the 18th and the 
23rd June respectively—^which have been quoted above, it wotdd 
appear that, in making even a warrantable accusation against the 

^ This is, of course, the issue at stake in the last scene of Part One of 
Goethe’s Faust ; but in the play it is not Mephistopheles, but God, to whom 
Gretchen gives her allegiance at the decisive moment. 

^ The actual date was the 18th May, 1934 [A. J. T.]. 
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public on these lines, the Government would be throwing stones from 
the loop-holes of a glass-house. 

In meeting the Government’s indictment, the electorate might 
further retort that, according to the tradition of British parlia¬ 
mentary politics, it was the Government’s duty, not to follow public 
opinion, but to lead it; and they might go on to suggest that if in 
September or in October 1936, or even as late as January or February 
1936, the Government had asked the nation for a mandate to push 
the British implementation of British undertakings under the Cove¬ 
nant to a point at which Signor Mussolini might have launched a 
military attack upon the British Empire, then the Government could 
have counted upon being able to command, for all eventualities, the 
loyal support of the public as well as that of the fighting services. In 
any case, it was manifestly open to question whether more than a 
small fraction of the population of the United Kingdom—a fraction 
which was principally, and honourably, represented by the so-called 
‘Christian Pacifists’—^would ensue peace-at-any-price. And while 
it was impossible to foretell what considerations, if any, would induce 
the majority of the electorate to fight, the answer to this question 
was not obscure in the case of the ‘Die-Hard’ back-bench supporters 
of the Government in the House of Commons whose voices were 
raised most loudly and insistently in May and June 1936 for the 
abandonment of the economic sanctions then in force against Italy, 
on the declared ground that now, at any rate, ‘economic sanctions 
meant war ’. The British anti-sanctionists of this school were certainly 
not averse—^as their leader would appear to have been at this time, 
to judge by some of his utterances above-quoted—^from going to war 
on any account in any circumstances. They made no secret of the 
fact that they would readily go to war, even against a formidable 
Great Power or coalition of Great Powers, for the purpose of defend¬ 
ing, by force of arms, the territorial integrity of the British Empire 
within its existing frontiers—^not excluding the territories that were 
held by states members of the British Commonwealth under an 
international mandate. 

Noting the sincerity of this will to war for this purpose in these 
circles, a detached observer might marvel at the apparent blindness 
of these ardent British Imperialists. Did they not see that, for an 
Englishman whose first concern was to defend the territorial integrity 
of the British Empire, no less than for an EngUshmcj^n whose first 
concern was to establish the reign of law and order in international 
relations, a system of collective security, such as that which was 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations, was the most 
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favoTirable formation in which to fight for his war aim, and, indeed, 
perhaps the only formation in which his country would have any 
chance at all of fighting victoriously ? At the time in question this 
political and strategic truth had been reduced to the starkness of a 
truism, comprehensible to the dullest mind, thanks to the lucid and 
forcible expository activities, in speech and in print, of Sir Norman 
AngeU. Why did a British faction which cared so genuinely for the 
preservation of the British Empire, and which found itself, at this 
critical moment, possessed of a whip-hand over the Government, 
so wantonly abandon a collective system of security which, in all 
probability, was the British Empire’s first and last line of defence— 
its veritable Thermopylae or Amba Alagi ? 

Perhaps this puzzle may be solved^ in the light of the general truth 
that, in the determination of human action. Reason seldom succeeds 
in asserting itself against Passion and Prejudice. For the rank and 
file of the Government’s supporters of the ‘Die-Hard’ persuasion 
had allowed their hearts to be governed by an instinctive dislike for 
the League before they had given their heads an opportunity to 
consider (?norc ChurchiUiano) whether the League might not prove— 
perhaps incidentally, but none the less effectively—^to be a valuable 
instrument for their own Imperial purposes. The attitude of these 
English ‘Die-Hards’ towards the League was, in fact, not unlike 
the attitude of the American ‘Die-Hards’ towards the policy of 
isolationism. Just as the American ‘Die-Hards’ were less powerfully 
moved by proofs that an American policy of totalitarian isolation 
would serve their own aims than by suspicions that it would inci¬ 
dentally benefit the League and Europe,® so the British ‘Die-Hards’ 
were perhaps blinded, by their rebellion against the prospect of being 
called upon to face a risk of war for the sake of the League and 
Abyssinia, from paying heed to the truth—^which nevertheless stared 
them in the face—^that, in making this gran rifivto, they were throw¬ 
ing away, perhaps irretrievably, a golden opportunity, and (it might 
even be) a last chance, of taking up arms in defence of their beloved 
British Empire. This joint in the armour of some of the Government’s 
supporters in Parliament was laid bare by the Labour Opposition 
spokesman, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, in the following passage of invec¬ 
tive in his speech of the 18th June, 1936, in the House of Commons: 

There must be no place for this trembling, vacillating, cowardly 

Government, which is leading people backward instead of forward, and 

^ For a brilliant ray of light upon it see an artide by Sir Norman AngeU 
himsdf, under the title of ‘The New John BuU’, in The Political Quartedy, 
vol. Tii, No. 3, July-September 1936. * See p. 96, above. 
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we must have a Government that sincerely believes in the possibility 
of an effective League of Nations, that is prepared to put that principle 
to the test—[Hon. Members: ‘How? By war ?’]—and a Government 
that is prepared to abandon what is the motive in the hearts of many 
Members opposite, the motive of imperialism and militarism, which 
animates people who are prepared to fight for any cause but the League 
of Nations, and who treat with levity what has been the greatest 
adventure in the history of Mankind, the foundation of the League of 
Nations. The Government now bring it into contempt, but the League 
will fiourish when these men’s names have been forgotten. 

The animus against the League of Nations, of which certain Con¬ 
servative Members of Parliament were thus accused by one of their 
political opponents, was unmistakably displayed by certain retired 
members of the British diplomatic service who were of an age to have 
formed their own philosophy of international politics, and to have 
allowed it to set hard, before the birth of the League in the travail of 
the War of 1914-18. For example, a letter of the 18th May from 
Lord Rennell, which was published in The Times of the 20th, con¬ 
cluded with the accusation that 

The enthusiasts of the League in its present form appear not infre¬ 
quently to be quite unfamiliar with its implications, anomalies, and 
lack of clarity, of which the actual situation as I see it seems to offer 
another example. 

In a similar vein, Sir F. 0. Lindley wrote to the editor of The 
Times, in a letter indited on the 10th June and published on the 
12th, that 

It would be lamentable were the Government to be terrorized into 
further follies by the militant wing of the League of Nations Union. 
There is no need to be afraid of these people, who, of all others, are the 
least fitted to direct the policy of this great Empire.^ 

Another explanation of the turn in the tide of British public 
opinion was offered to the writer of this Survey in advance by a 
German friend of his who was deeply versed in the mysteries of inter¬ 
national politics and intimately acquainted, at first hand, with 
England and the English. Finding himself in Berlin at the moment 
when the news of the Italian victory at Amba Aradam reached 

^ By contrast, however, Sir Malcolm Bobertson opened a letter, written on 
the 13th May and published in The Times on the 15th, with the thesis that 
‘modem barbarism has triumphed over primitive savagery and closed it with 
the following peroration: 

‘The League must stand and, even at this late hour, exert its authority. 
Through no other agency can the grim spectre of another world war be con¬ 
jured. But Britain must arm. Quiverings of flaccid obesity cannot command 
respect or ensure peace.’ 
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Europe, the writer took the opportunity of discussing the prospects 
with this German observer ; and in that conversation, which took 
place before the end of February 1936, the German not only pro¬ 
phesied to the Englishman, more than two months in advance, that 
the war would end in the total defeat of Abyssinia and in her extinc¬ 
tion as an independent state; he also prophesied—and this some three 
months in advance—^that, when this catastrophe duly occurred in 
the African theatre of war, the English forum of public opinion would 
see no repetition of the upheaval which, in the foregoing December, 
had resulted in the repudiation of the Laval-Hoare Peace Plan and 
in the resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare himself from the Secretary- 
ship-of-State for Foreign Affairs. 

In the German observer’s opinion, the Laval-Hoare Plan, abortive 
though it had been, had served to break, for the British public, the 
shock of being brought face to face with the realities of the inter¬ 
national situation; and on this account he expected that, when the 
fate which had been designed for Abyssinia in the Laval-Hoare Plan 
was eclipsed by afodt accompli which was vastly more cruel and more 
tragic, the British public, instead of reacting with a correspondingly 
greater energy than they had displayed in December, would receive 
the news with an astonishing apathy. As the German observer 
analysed the British people’s psychology, their subconscioxis desire 
was not to take effective action at the necessary cost, but to strike 
an attitude and to discharge an emotion. His thesis was that the 
Laval-Hoare Plan had aptly served the British public’s turn by 
enabling them to give their feelings a vent which was proportionate 
to the scope of these ‘Anglo-Saxon attitudes’; and that, when once 
this emotional catharsis had been achieved in British souls, the Italo- 
Abyssinian tragedy was virtually over in so far as it concerned the 
British spectators in the audience. Now that the British gesture had 
been duly made and the British emotion duly discharged, this action 
would not, and could not, be repeated. This German prophecy was 
fulfilled vdth such remarkable accuracy in regard to the external 
facts that the writer, for his part, finds it difficult to reject the pro¬ 
phet’s uncomplimentary essay in psycho-analysis. 

One other motive which contributed—^as it seemed to the writer— 
to the collapse of the sanctions front in the United Kingdom, after 
the completion of the military defeat of Abyssinia at the beginning 
of May 1936, was the Englishman’s impulse, as ‘a practical man’, to 
act in the spirit of the English proverbs, ^least said soonest mended’ 
and ‘it is no use crying over spilt milk’. To a foreign critic it might 
seem rather an extreme application of the second of these two pro- 
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verbs to put it into practice in a case where the out-poured liquid was, 
after all, not really milk but blood—^and that not even the English¬ 
man’s own. Nevertheless, this was, in fact, how the Englishman did 
react to the lethal shedding of Abyssinia’s blood in May 1936. When 
the Italian crime of violence was consummated, the fifty-one nations 
which had followed, during the past seven months, a British lead 
in the application of economic sanctions against the criminal, beheld 
the spectacle of John Bull striding, with hasty yet uneasy steps, 
round the corner of the street in which the victim of the accomplished 
atrocity now lay slain. Would the discomfited empiricist blench at 
the still more ghastly sights that were almost certainly lying in wait 
for him in the next street as soon as the corner was turned ? Or had 
his distress at the tragic culmination of the last act, and at his own 
sorry part in it, momentarily made his mind’s eye insensitive to any 
other impressions ? In that case this distracted English performer 
on the international stage of the year 1936 might be on the verge of 
running into dangers far graver than that peril of an imbroglio with 
Italy from which he had just extricated himself at the cost of leaving 
behind him, on the line of his precipitate retreat, the corpse of 
Abyssinia and the wreckage of the Covenant. 

The answer which these speculations were to receive from the 
course of History falls to be recorded in future volumes of this Survey, 
In the present place, we may now attempt to follow the tide of 
British feeling and opinion as it flowed in the months of May and 
June 1936 towards an abandonment of the sanctions then in force 
against Italy. 

As early as the 30th April, at a meeting of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Conservative Members of the House of Commons, 
the abandonment of the existing sanctions was advocated by Mr. 
Winston Churchill; and both the speaker and his forum were signi¬ 
ficant, since Mr. Churchill had a keen political eye, while the body 
which he was addressing had proved the potency of their influence 
upon the counsels of the Cabinet by their intervention in the political 
crisis of December 1935 (on that occasion in opposition to the Laval- 
Hoare Plan). On the same day, at the annual assembly of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, a resolution urging 
the Government ‘to uphold the policy of collective action against the 
declared aggressor, as an essential part of a system of collective 
security’, was not carried without some expression of dissent. On 
the 1st May, at a meeting of the Manchester University Peace Coimcil, 
an intensification of the existing sanctions was demanded by Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone; and on the 5th May a deputation from the League 
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of Nations Union, pleading for vigorous action in the cause of the 
League, was received by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden. The two Minis¬ 
ters told their visitors, however, at this interview, that the Govern¬ 
ment would have to take stock of the position of the League in the 
light of the apparent failure of collective action in the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute and already on the 2nd May Mr. Eden, addressing his con¬ 
stituents in the hitherto sheltered English town of Leamington, had 
referred to the tragedy which was being acted on that day in Ethiopia^ 
in the following terms: 

Many of you to-night, like myself, have your thoughts in Africa. I 
have only one observation to make about the events of the last seven 
months in connexion with that dispute. We had an obligation, a signed 
Covenant obligation, to play a part. We have sought to play that part 
to the full, and, so far as we have done this, we have nothing to reproach 
ourselves with, nothing to apologize for. 

How far the Government of the United Kingdom would, in fact, be 
warranted in claiming to have played their part in full was, of course, 
a highly controversial question; and this question was hotly debated 
in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 6th May. The 
Labour Opposition’s attack on the Government’s handling of the 
whole Italo-Abyssinian affair was opened by Dr. Dalton; and al¬ 
though the Opposition spokesman pressed his criticisms home with 
a vehemence that evoked a certain sympathy for Mr. Eden, at the 
same time he presented a case which was not demolished by the 
Foreign Secretary’s reply. Indeed, Mr. Eden frankly admitted on 
this occasion that ‘without doubt, a blow’ had ‘been struck at the 
structure of the League and the conception of collective security’. 

Even before this, on the 4th May, a correspondent in London® was 
cabling to The New York Times that His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom ‘would be embarrassed greatly if Paris’ (where 
a Government of the Left was now in prospect owing to a victory of 
the Front Populaire in a general election) ‘should now suddenly be 
discovered to have enthusiasm for repressive measures against^ Italy 
. . . London fears an outbreak of tardy enthusiasm for sanctions in 
Paris ’.^ This was the unpromising frame of mind in Downing Street 

^ The Treasurer and Chairman of the Finance Committee of the League of 
Nations Union, Lord Queenborough, had resigned on the 28th April, on the 
ground that he found himself unable any longer to regard the League of 
Nations as an effective instrument of peace. 

* At midnight on the lst~2nd May the Emperor and his family had left 
Addis Ababa on their way to Djibouti. Looting and pillage had broken out 
in the city as soon as their departure became known. See p. 400, above. 

* ‘Augur’. 

^ The New York Times, 6th May, 1936. 
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with which the loyal supporters of the Covenant in Great Britain 
now had to contend; and against this shingle-beach the waves of 
public indignation this time broke in vain. 

In a statement issued on the 5th May the National Council of 
Labour declared that 

It is more than ever the duty of all loyal members of the League to 
maintain and intensify the measures adopted against Fascist Italy until 
the authority of the League is vindicated. 

In a resolution adopted on the same date the Executive Committee 
of the National Liberal Federation implored the Government to 
reflect, before it was too late, 

upon the awful consequences that have resulted, and may still result, 
from the policy of timorous inaction and half-heartedness which it has 
pursued. 

On the same date, again. Sir Alfred Zimmern declared to an audience 
convened by the Manchester University League of Nations Society 
that ‘we found ourselves to-day in a most humiliating—^he might 
almost say a shameful—position’; and that ‘it was not the League 
of Nations that had failed, it was ourselves’. On the 5th May, like¬ 
wise, Professor Gilbert Murray, addressing a meeting at University 
College, London, urged that ‘sanctions against Italy should continue 
to the end ’; and on the same day, too. Lord Cecil expressed to the 
political correspondent of The Manchester Guardian the opinion^ that 
the sanctions against Italy ought to be, not relaxed, but increased. 
On the 6th May, however, it was reported^ that ‘a period of stock¬ 
taking ’ was now definitely the mot d'ordre in Governmental circles; 
and on that date Sir Samuel Hoare, addressing the Unionist Can¬ 
vassing Corps at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on the subject of 
‘Imperial Defence’, suggested that ‘the time had come when the 
British Government might make it quite clear to the world what 
questions they regarded as vital, for which they were certainly pre¬ 
pared to fight’. In this category the former Foreign Secretary and 
future First Lord of the Admiralty named the integrity of the Low 
Countries and (more tentatively) British interests in the Far East. 

As to other disputes, he would certainly not tie the hands of Great 
Britain for the future; they should judge a situation when it arose. It 
would be both futile and fatal if they made specific commitments upon 
issues that were not vital Imperial issues, and then, when the occasion 
arose for those commitments to be implemented, British public opinion 
was definitely opposed to them. 

^ See The Manchester Qnardian^ 6th May, 1936. 

• Bid., 7th May, 1936. 
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Manifestly this was the sketch of a British foreign policy which 
could only be reconciled with British obligations under the Covenant 
if the League were ‘reformed’ out of all recognition. 

On the 8th May some ten thousand people attended a meeting, 
organized by the League of Nations Union, at which the continuance 
of collective action against Italy, and in particular the maintenance 
of sanctions, was advocated by a number of distinguished speakers, 
including Lord Cecil, Mr. Attlee, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Miss Rath- 
bone and Lord Lytton.^ On the same evening, on the other hand, 
Mr. Churchill returned to the charge in an address to his constituents 
at Chingford in which he did not spare the rod in castigating both the 
Government and. their opponents. While, in trying to support the 
Grovemment, he found it ‘ very difficult to keep in step with all their 
zigzags’, he was at the same time ‘not prepared to support sanctions 
against Italy merely for the purpose of injuring or weakening the 
Italian people ’. 

On the 9th May Lord Hugh Cecil—an ever chivalrous defender of 
desperate causes—addressed to the Editor of The Times a letter 
(published on the 11th) in which he laid down the two propositions 
that ‘there cannot be on the part of this country, for some time to 
come, any attitude of friendliness towards Italy’, and that ‘Stresa 
has been washed away by Abyssinian blood’. In a letter published 
on the same day in The Birmingham Post, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
declared—or rather, reiterated—^his belief that the independence of 
Abyssinia could not ‘now be restored by an 5 rthing short of a war, the 
end of which no man can foresee And, in a letter written that day 
and published in The Times on the 13th, Mr. Churchill banteringly 
took Lord Hugh Cecil to task for striking an attitude which, if 
followed out to its logical conclusions, would involve him perforce 
(so Mr. Churchill sought to demonstrate) in hostility towards no less 
than five Great Powers! 

On the 27th May, at the opening of the Upper House of Convoca¬ 
tion of Canterbury, a reference to the international situation of the 
moment was made, in the course of his speech, by the Primate of All 
England, Dr. Lang: 

We have witnessed a great wrong committed by a European Power 
against an almost defenceless African people which the united judgment 
and efforts of the League of Nations have been proved powerless to 
prevent. We are suffering that most bitter of aU humiliations, the 
humiliation of impotence.... Are those members of the League who are 
professedly loyal to its covenants ready to follow all the implications of 
^ Extracts from some of these speeches are printed in Rathbone, op. dt,, 

pp. 76-8. 
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their commitments ? In the present dispute, military sanctions or even 
the possibility of them were ruled out, but it has been shown that, 
without them, economic sanctions are insufficient. 

In a letter published on the same day in The Manchester Qvmdian 
a Liberal Member of Parliament, Mr. GreoflErey Mander, was still 
rebelling against that impotence to which the Archbishop now 
seemed inclined sorrowfully to resign himself. 

I suggest that the Foreign Secretary should go to Gteneva and at the 
Council meeting on the 15th Jime be prepared to give a courageous lead 
in favour of the immediate intensification of sanctions to any degree 
that may seem necessary and desirable to force Italy to accept a settle¬ 
ment in accordance with League principles. This should include all or 
any of the following: Withdrawal of ambassadors, refusal of League 
ports to Italian shipping, and no League shipping to enter Italian ports, 
severing communications between Italy and Africa. 

Matters having drifted so far, these proposals undoubtedly involve 
the risk of military action. I believe that the British public are prepared 
to face this if it is made clear that the issue involved is nothing less than 
the maintenance of world peace—the highest of British interests—and 
that, if this minor risk is not now faced, the certainty of a world war in 
the comparatively near future will be immeasurably increased. 

The League has not failed; it has not been tried. Let us now try it 
out to the full. 

Mr. Mander’s line was promptly challenged by a Pacifist ex-Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Ponsonby, in a letter 
written on the 29th May and published in The Manchester Guardian 
on the 1st June : 

I am surprised and somewhat shocked to find a prominent Liberal and 
close student of foreign affairs such as Mr. Mander advocating ... 'an 
immediate intensification of sanctions ’ against Italy.... This is private- 
school-debating-society diplomacy. When Mr. Mander says that ‘the 
British public are prepared to face* war with Italy, I cannot help 
wondering with what section of the British public he associates. 

Nevertheless, the policy of ‘maintaining or increasing pressure 
upon Italy until she is willing to agree to terms approved by the 
League of Nations ’ was again advocated in a statement published 
on the 3rd June by the National Executive of the (Council of Action 
for Peace and Reconstruction under Mr. David Lloyd George’s 
chairmanship. 

Without a strong lead of this nature, British prestige and leadership 
of the League, which we voluntarily assumed last autumn, will continue 
to be an object of contempt and derision. The interests of the British 
Commonwealth, as General Smuts has pointed out, can only be safe¬ 
guarded through the firm collective responsibility of the League of 
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Nations. The Covenant of the League in the present situation has been 
avoided rather than applied. This final opportunity means for Great 
Britain the choice between complete resignation of world leadership or 
its resumption once more in a determined attempt to rally the anxious 
and disturbed peoples of the Continent and of its own Empire behind the 
authority of the League, and through a strengthened League to procure 
world peace and disarmament. 

On the other hand, on the 4th June, The Times published a letter 
from the authoritative pen of Sir John Fischer Williams in which 
this distinguished international lawyer took up a point—already 
made in Lord RennelFs letter of the 18th May^—^to the effect that 
the sanctions of Article 16 were ‘not punitive measures—that is, not 
measures intended, by making an example of the wrongdoer, to 
prevent other similar actions, or measures of revenge, or measures 
to reform the character of the transgressor’. Sir John Fischer 
Williams’s conclusion was that 

if sanctions fail to achieve their object, the failure does not in itself 
justify any censure on the Powers who took action, nor does it supply 
a reason for the continuance of the action.* 

On the 4th June The Times published a leading article which 
opened with a reference to the last bout of correspondence in its 
columns on the international issue, and which contained a hint of 
the direction in which the Editor’s own mind was moving in the 
pregnant sentence that ‘ “sanctions” [sic, in inverted commas] cannot 
in the nature of things be permanent’. Yet tbe champions of the 
policy of persisting with the sanctions against Italy were not yet 
driven ofi the field. 

In a letter written on the 2nd June, and published in The Manchester 
Guardian on the 6th, Mr. F. Seymoiu* Cocks took Lord Ponsonby 
to task for 

unwittingly supporting, not indeed ‘private-school-debating-society 
diplomacy’, but power politics of a peculiarly obnoxious kind. For in 
actual practice his policy wotdd mean a reconciliation with the Italian 
dictatorship and the renewal of the Stresa Front. 

On the 6th June at Bournemouth, at a conference of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, a resolution calling upon the 
Government to continue, and if necessary extend, the sanctions 
against Italy was adopted by an overwhelming majority of the 
delegates. 

^ For the general tenor of that letter see p. 453, above. 

* A further letter on the point from Sir John Fischer Williams was pub¬ 
lished in The Times on the 10th June. 
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In a letter published in The Times on the 8th June Professor 
R. B. Mowat pleaded for a friendly settlement with Germany as a 
necessary preliminary step towards an effective application of the 
Covenant against Italy. 

Meanwhile, the President of the League of Nations Union, Lord 
Cecil of Chelwood, had been calling up all his reserves and flinging 
them into the battle. On the 27th May he had addressed the follow¬ 
ing letter to the secretaries of all branches of the Union, with a request 
that his message should be brought to the notice of members. 

URGENT AND IMPORTANT. 27th May, 1936. 

My dear Secretary,—^This is perhaps the most serious and urgent 
communication that I, as President of the Union, have ever addressed 
to its members. 

Italy has, so far, been successful in the flghting. But peace still 
has to be made. The obligation to preserve Abyssinian independence 
imposed by Article 10 on all members of the League remains. It is 
vitally necessary to the authority of the League and the honour of our 
country that we should do our utmost to secure the discharge of that 
obligation. 

The least we should insist upon is that the terms of peace should be 
approved by the League Council. Until Italy agrees to that, sanctions 
should be maintained and, if need be, increased. It is not part of our 
duty to prescribe in detail the measures needed. That is for the respon¬ 
sible Governments to say. But, since our honour and the future of our 
civilization is involved, we have a right to demand that our Government 
should openly declare its conviction that the Covenants of the League 
must be carried out, and its judgment as to the measures required to 
protect those Covenants. In that way only can faith in the League and 
collective security be revived and the present trend towards a major war 
in Europe be reversed. 

At present the issue hangs in the balance. The League of Nations may 
be saved by the League of Nations Union if its members will once again 
make the effort necessary for that purpose. 

Will you then, first of all, bring this letter immediately to the notice 
of as many as possible of the members of your branch ? 

Will you and they write or telegraph to your Member of Parliament, 
to the Prime Minister, and to the Foreign Secretary ? 

Will you call public meetings, pass resolutions, and send them to the 
same three persons ? 

Will as many of you as possible write letters to your local newspaper 
or newspapers ? 

Yours very truly, 

CECIL. 

In reply to a leading article in The Times of the 8th June, in which 
this circular letter was commented upon in terms of measured but 
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unmistakable disapproval, Lord Cecil addressed to the Editor a letter 
which was published on the 10th June: 

The members of the Union feel, as I do, that the chance of any fruitful 
reform of the League may well be destroyed if it has to be undertaken 
under the shadow of a complete failure by the League to discharge its 
obligations to one of its members.... It is said by some people that the 
mischief is now done and our obligations are therefore at an end. I 
cannot think that this is so even under Article 16. It seems a preposter¬ 
ous interpretation of our duty to say that as soon as aggression is more 
or less successful the victim can look for no further assistance. . . . We 
are urged—^not by The Timesy but by others—to submit to international 
outrage because we are afraid to resist. This is in substance the policy 
of Ethelred the Unready. It is a policy which has never succeeded. We 
acted upon it in the Far East with (Usastrous results. If we act upon 
it now, the consequences will be far worse. 

On the 11th June The Times published a letter written on the 8th 
by Professor Sir Alfred Zimmem, supporting Lord Cecil against The 
Times' editorial criticisms and bringing the whole international situa¬ 
tion into a sharp focus. 

The real alternatives for us are ... in effect: (1) the abandonment of 
the League system, with all that this would imply over the whole field 
of international and inter-Commonwealth relations, and (2) to continue 
sanctions, in association with the new French Government, and at long 
last to educate the country (as the League of Nations Union is certainly 
open to criticism for not having done in sufficient measure) as to what the 
league system really means. Both alternatives involve the risk of a 
general war. My own view, confirmed by a recent visit to the Continent, 
is that the risk is distinctly less in the second case than in the first. But 
there is no use in denying its existence. We are living under the shadow 
of war—of a war which, if and when it breaks out, will not leave us on 
one side, however much we may crouch to avoid it. 

The champions, in Great Britain, of the principle of collective 
security were now making their supreme effort; but this was already 
a forlorn hope; for, during the twenty-four hours that had elapsed 
between the publication, in The Timesy of Lord Cecil’s letter and that 
of Sir Alfred Zimmem’s, Mr. Baldwin’s policy had been enunciated for 
him by an indiscretion on the part of his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain. The deed was done at a dinner given 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s honour by the Nineteen-Hundred Club on the 
evening of the 10th June; and whether the indiscretion was corporate 
or individual, premeditated or improvised on the spur of the moment, 
it was unmistakably decisive. 

On this festive occasion the way was prepared for Mr. Chamberlain 
in the following passage of a speech in which his health was proposed 
by Sir Robert Home. 
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It may not [said Sir Robert] be for a person like me to express myself 
on the situation here, but forgive me if I foolishly blurt out an opinion 
in my own mind—^namely, that I should be delighted to see the end of 
sanctions. When there is a corpse in your midst it is better to bury it. 
(Cheers.) Another thing I wish to say is that I would like to see the 
Fleet brought home from the eastern end of the Mediterranean. I have 
no doubt at all that it has played a great part in these waters. It may 
even have averted a European war. Now it only remains a manifesta¬ 
tion of our failure in our main purpose. 

In replying to the toast, Mr. Chamberlain took full advantage of 
the opening which Sir Robert Home had thus offered him. After 
suggesting to his audience that the prospects of material prosperity 
at home were bounded only by the anxieties that were looming up 
over the foreign horizon, he declared in particular that ‘the Italian 
affair in Abyssinia had resulted in a grievous estrangement between 
two countries with a long and unbroken record of friendship behind 
them*. Turning next to the policy of collective security, he submitted 
that 

the circumstances in which the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia 
began appeared to offer an opportunity for the exercise of that policy 
which could hardly be more favourable for its success. The aggression 
was patent and flagrant, and there was hardly any country to which it 
appeared that a policy of sanctions could be exercised with a greater 
chance of success than upon Italy. There is no use for us to shut 
our eyes to realities. . . . That poUcy has been tried out and it has 
failed to prevent war, failed to stop war, failed to save the victim of 
aggression. 

This judgment led up to the crucial passage of a political speech 
which was possibly destined to be remembered as an utterance of 
historic importance: 

I want to put to you one or two conclusions which seem to me may 
fairly be drawn. There are some people who do not desire to draw any 
conclusions at all. I see, for instance, the other day that the president 
of the League of Nations Union issued a circular to its members in which 
he said that the issue hung in the balance and urged them to commence a 
campaign of pressure upon members of Parliament and members of the 
Government with the idea that if we were to pursue the policy of sanc¬ 
tions, and even to intensify it, it was still possible to preserve the inde¬ 
pendence of Abyssinia. 

That seems to me the very midsummer of madness. If we were to 
pursue it, it would only lead to further misfortunes which would divert 
our minds as practical men from seeking other and better solutions. 
There is no reason why, because the policy of collective security in the 
circumstances in which it was tried has failed, we should therefore 
abandon the idea of the League and give up the ideals for which the 
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League stands. But if we have retained any vestige of common sense, 
surely we must admit that we have tried to impose upon the League a 
task which it was beyond its powers to fulfil. 

That, then, is the fiirst conclusion which, as it seems to me, is to be 
drawn from what has happened. Surely it is time that the nations who 
compose the League should review the situation and should decide so 
to limit the functions of the League in future that they may accord with 
its real powers. If that policy were to be pursued and were to be 
courageously carried out, I beUeve that it might go far to restore the 
prestige of the League and the moral influence which it ought to exert 
in the World. But, if the League be limited in that sort of way, it must 
be admitted that it could no longer be relied upon by itself to secure the 
peace of the World. 

That leads me to the second conclusion which I wish to suggest to 
your minds. Is it not apparent that the policy of sanctions involves—I 
do not say war, but a risk of war ? Is it not apparent that that risk must 
increase in proportion to the effectiveness of the sanctions and also by 
reason of the incompleteness of the League ? Is it not also apparent 
from what has happened that, in the presence of such a risk, nations 
cannot be relied upon to proceed to the last extremity of war imless their 
vital interests are threatened ? 

That being so, does it not suggest that it might be wise to explore the 
possibilities of localizing the danger spots of the World and trying to 
find a more practical method of securing peace by means of regional 
arrangements which could be approved by the League, but which 
should be guaranteed only by those nations whose interests were vitally 
connected with those danger zones? I put these to you merely as 
provisional conclusions. 

This speech of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s on the 10th June, 1936— 
breaking, as it did, a silence on the subject of future British foreign 
policy which had been maintained by the members of the Cabinet of 
the United Kingdom ever since the military collapse of Abyssinia 
six weeks back—^was as unexpected as it was effective; and it may 
therefore be useful to try to trace its antecedents before attempting 
to record its consequences. 

Until Sir Robert Home’s declaration at the dinner-table a few 
moments before Mr. Chamberlain rose to his feet, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s exposi of policy had not been led up to by any of 
the public statements that had been falling from the mouths of his 
colleagues. 

On the 13th May, for example, in the House of Commons, in 
answer to the question 

if it was still the policy of the Government not to apply any sanctions 
against Italy which would be likely to provoke a resistance based on the 
use of force; and whether this attitude had been communicated to other 
members of the League of Nations, 
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Mr. Baldwin had replied: 

His Majesty’s Government have repeatedly stated that they are pre¬ 
pared to consider, together with their fellow members of the League, 
any measures of an economic or financial nature on which there is 
general agreement at Geneva in connexion with the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute. This position is unchanged. 

Again, in the same place on the 20th May, in answer to a question 

whether he would propose the maintenance of pressure till the aggressor 
was obliged to conclude a peace in accordance with the principles of 
the Covenant. 

Mr. Eden had replied: 

The attitude of His Majesty’s Government is determined by the terms 
of the resolution passed by the Council of the League of Nations on the 
12th May,^ when it was decided that discussions should be resumed on 
the 15th June and that in the meantime there was no cause for modify¬ 
ing the measures previously adopted in collaboration by the members of 
the League. 

And though, in a colloquy in the House of Commons with Mr. 
Henderson on the 25th May, Mr. Eden took the line that the inter¬ 
pretation which had been placed upon Article 16 of the Covenant in 
the collective note to Germany that had been initialed at Locarno 
on the 16th October, 1925, did not oblige the British Government to 
take military action in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, in the absence 
of a specific recommendation from the League Council for military 
action in this case, there was no hint, either in this or in either of the 
two previous ministerial replies above quoted, of any intention on 
the British Government’s part to abandon the non-military sanctions 
that were already in force. 

On the other hand, there were already certain indications, before 
the end of May, of Anglo-Itahan consultations behind the scenes 
which might have been started on Italian initiative but which would 
appear to have found at any rate a ready response on the British side. 

In an interview granted on the 24th May to a representative of the 
Parisian newspaper UIrUranaigeant, Signor Mussolini was reported 
to have said: 

I demand nothing from England, and I am ready to give her all 
possible assurances.^ 

A message from Signor Mussolini to the same effect appears to have 
been conveyed to Mr. Eden by Signor Grandi in the course of a con¬ 
versation in London on the 28th May; and in this context Signor 

' See p. 484, below—^A. J. T. 

* Vlntmtisigtaifii, 25th May, 1956. 
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Grand! was reported to have expressed the hope that, at the forth¬ 
coming meeting of the League Council in June,^ the lead in moving 
for the abandonment of sanctions would be taken by the United 
Kingdom. A report on this conversation was made by Mr. Eden to 
the Cabinet in Downing Street on the 29th May; and in Rome, on the 
same evening, there was an interview between Signor Suvich and Sir 
Eric Drummond, which was followed up by another on the 1st June. 
From Rome it was reported that Signor Mussolini’s aim was, by a 
timely conciliatoriness on his part, to incline the scales in favour of 
the anti-sanctionist party in Great Britain in the now almost evenly 
balanced struggle between the opponents and the advocates of sanc¬ 
tions in that country. From London it was reported that, in the 
British Government’s view, Signor Mussolini’s latest assurances to 
Great Britain were sincere and trustworthy. By the 3rd June, a ‘new 
deal’ between the British and Italian Governments for a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Stresa Front in face of Germany was being prophesied in 
the press.® In London on the 3rd June, Mr. Eden received Signor 
Grand! once again; and the brief call which Mr. Eden paid on the 
Emperor Haile Selassie at the Ethiopian Legation in London on the 
5th June was perhaps more than offset by the reinclusion of Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the Cabinet of the United Kingdom on the same 
day—^not, it is true, in the ofl&ce which he had yielded in December 
1935 to Mr. Eden, but as First Lord of the Admiralty: a post which 
was not only eminent in itself but was also concerned—more intim¬ 
ately than any other Cabinet office except the Foreign Secretaryship 
itself—with the shaping of Anglo-Italian relations. These were the 
obscure roots from which a new departure in British foreign policy 
flowered on the 10th June upon the unsealed lips of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. 

On the 11th June in the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin parried 
a shower of questions regarding the relation between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s utterance and the Government’s policy:® 

Mr. Attlee (Limehouse, Lab.), asked the Prime Minister whether, in 

the speech delivered yesterday by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 

^ See pp. 486-7, below. 

* See, for example, The News-Chronide of the 3rd June, 1936, and a tele¬ 
phone message, published in Le Temps of the 4th June, from its special 
correspondent in Borne. 

* It was alleged by critics of the Government that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
declarations in the matter of foreign policy on the 10th June had been agreed 
upon in advance by the Cabinet at a Cabinet meeting, held at an earlier hour 
on that very day, in which there had been a consensus of opinions (including 
Mr. Eden’s voice) that the sanctions in force against Italy ought now to be 
abandoned (see The Mcmchesier OuardUm, 17th June, 1936). 
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reference to the League of Nations and to the question of sanctions 
represented the policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Baldwin.—^My right hon. friend informs me that the suggestions 
put forward by him last night were definitely stated by him to be 
provisional refiections on the experience gained by the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute which had occurred to him personally. 

Mr. Attlee.—^Is it not a matter of grave embarrassment to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if a very responsible Minister thinks 
aloud and allows these thoughts to be made public ? 

Mr. Baldwin.—^I do not think so. This is the first question I have 
been asked about any speech made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was addressing a very exclusive and politically educated audience. 
(Laughter). It seems to me, from the hasty perusal I have made of the 
rather truncated report, that he posited a number of questions which, I 
thought, were worth consideration. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Attlee.—Is it not much more than positing questions ? He said 
very clearly what was his opinion. It is the tradition and the constitu¬ 
tional practice that, in matters of this kind. Ministers should not make 
statements in which they are voicing their private opinions. They 
should give the collective views of the Cabinet; and, in matters of foreign 
affairs, particularly. Ministers should not commit these indiscretions. 

Sir A. Sinclair (Caithness and Sutherland, L.).—^Will the Prime Minis¬ 
ter give us an assurance that this incursion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer into the domain of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was unauthorized, and that the policy of the Government remains one 
of fidelity to our obligations imder the Covenant—^a policy which the 
right hon. gentleman characterized last night as ‘midsummer madness ’ ? 
(Cheers and loud cries of ‘Answer!’) 

Mr. Baldwin.—I make no complaint, myself, of what my right hon. 
friend has said. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Churchill (Epping, U.).—^Having regard to the many countries 
which endeavour to incline their foreign policy in accordance with that 
of Great Britain, would the Prime Minister not consider the urgency of 
a Government statement, stating quite clearly where His Majesty’s 
Government stand collectively, and will he give some information as to 
when that statement will be made ? 

Mr. Baldwin.—^My right hon. friend and the whole House knows how 
important it is that such a policy should be framed as soon as possible. 
We are at present considering very diiScult questions that have been 
raised by the situation on the Continent, and there will, of course, be an 
opportunity in due course for another debate on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Attlee.—^This is not a matter that can be taken lightly. Will the 
right hon. gentleman answer the specific question as to whether the 
definite opinion put out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer represents 
the present policy of His Majesty’s Government ? (Cries of ‘Answer! ’) 
Baldwin.—^I do not think that I can go furtW than the answer 
1 have given. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has explained to me 
quite frankly that they were provisional refiections on ^e experience 
gained which occurred to him personcdly. 

Mr. Attlee.—^Does that repljy mean ^t these do not represent the 
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considered view of the Government? Answer ‘Aye* or ‘No’ to that 
question! (Cheers.) 

Mr. Baldwin.—^No conclusions on this matter have yet been reached. 
(Laughter.) 

On the. same day, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was lauded in the 
Italian press for its ‘almost brutal frankness’; and in Paris, in a 
leading article published on the 12th, Le Temps remarked: 

Here is a language that is singularly novel in the mouth of one of the 
principal British Ministers—a language which bears witness to a pro¬ 
found evolution of the foreign policy of the United Kingdom, and which 
implies the formal condemnation of the maintenance of sanctions. 

On the 13th June in London, The Times, in a leading article 
entitled ‘“Sanctions” [sic] in Perspective’, submitted that, while 
‘Mr. Chamberlain’s address to a small political gathering was not a 
state paper and was not intended as such,’ nevertheless 

The passing flurry which his speech [had] provoked [had] served to 
show again how overmuch concentration upon the fate of the present 
‘sanctions’ pohey must impair a balanced view, abroad as well as at 
home, of British aims and interests at this moment. The right rein¬ 
forcement, positive as well as negative, of the structure of peace, in the 
light of an international failure to apply the preventive machinery of 
the Covenant, will require much harder thinking. It involves, but 
overshadows, the question of how and when the Powers concerned may 
decide to bring to an end their attempt to counter aggression by 
measures of passive economic resistance. 

This passage reads like some bulletin issued by a fashionable doctor 
to break to the public the news of the imminent demise of a patient 
whose death wiU be officially an occasion for mourning. There was, 
however, at least one country in which the mourning was genuine, 
and that was South Africa. In that weak and anxious African state, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had ‘a bad press’; and on the 12th Jime 
in the House of Assembly at Capetown the Prime Minister of the 
Union, General Hertzog, in replying to parliamentary questions 
evoked by the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom, declared that the Union Government had no 
intention, in the matter of sanctions, of reconsidering their declared 
policy of supporting their application against Italy. 

In the House of Commons at Westminster on the 16th June, in 
answer to four parliamentary questions, Mr. Eden promised an early 
debate on foreign policy, in which he himself would ‘be prepared to 
state the views of His Majesty’s Government as to the action which 
is to be taken ooUeotively at the meetings of the Council and the 
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Assembly of the League of Nations, which are to be held on the 26th 
and 30th June respectively’. The debate was duly held on the 18th 
June; and, after Mr. Eden had announced—^in words already quoted 
above^—the Cabinet’s decision^ to recommend at Geneva that the 
sanctions in force against Italy should be abandoned, the Govern¬ 
ment were conspicuously worsted in a war of words in which the most 
potently winged shafts issued, in a marvellously sustained succession 
of telling shots, from the eloquent mouth of Mr. Lloyd George.® Yet 
mere words, however eloquent, were of no more effect against voting- 
power at Westminster than they had been against bomb-power and 
poison-spray-power on the African scene of action. When the debate 
was resumed on the 23rd June, it was apparent that the force of the 
indignation and dismay that had been evoked by the announcement 
of the Government’s decision was already half-spent; and, in the 
division on the Labour Opposition’s vote of censure, to which the 
debate was carried, the outvoting of 170 ‘ayes’ by 384 ‘noes’ was a 
foregone conclusion. 

The tardy official announcement of the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment’s intention to recommend at Greneva that the sanctions hitherto 
in force against Italy should be abandoned produced an immediate 
crop of momentous reactions in other countries. 

One of the most prompt of these reactions was that which followed 
in France; and this was certainly the most important of them, since 
France was a state member of the League whose influence on its 
counsels was as potent as that of Great Britain herself. The unwill¬ 
ingness of the French Government to offend Signor Mussolini, or even 

^ See p. 445. 

® Officially, this decision appears to have been taken as recently as the 17th, 
which was the eve of the debate. It was credibly reported, however (see foot¬ 
note 3 on p. 466, above), that the decision had really been taken seven days 
earlier, on the 10th, a few hours before the delivery of Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech. 

* Mr. Lloyd George must have felt some chagrin upon learning, too late, 
that he had overlooked one of the most keenly barbed arrows that Chance had 
placed in his quiver—a weapon with which the Welsh parliamentary archer 
might have made marvellous play. It was left for a South African newspaper. 
The Cape Argue, on the 19th June, to draw attention to the strange coincidence 
that the debate in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 18th June, 
1936, had taken place on the 120th anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo; and 
in England the first adversary of the Government to make use of this discovery 
was Mr. Attlee in moving his vote of censure in the House of Commons on the 
23rd June. Picking up the point in the course of the same debate, Mr. Cocks 
compared the conduct of the British Government of the day to that of Jos 
Sedley on the original Waterloo Day in Thackeray’s Vcmity Fair. Mr. Cocks 
also pointed out a second coincidence: the immediately preceding anniversary 
of Waterloo had been celebrated by the signature of the Anglo-Genian naval 
agreement (see the Survey far 19Z6, vol. i, pp. 178 eegq). 
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to embarrass him in the pursuit of his Afncan adventure, had been 
the most conspicuous cause of the failure of the League to prevent 
the military conquest of Abyssinia by Italian arms. During the six 
weeks, however, which had elapsed between the break-down of Abys¬ 
sinian military resistance at the t\im of April and May and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s declaration of policy in London on the 10th 
June, the political situation in France had changed in two important 
respects. In the first place, a Government of the Left, under the 
presidency of a Socialist Prime Minister, Monsieur L4on Blum, had 
assumed ofiSce as the result of a victory of the Front Populaire in a 
general election which had been fought by all the component parties 
on an anti-Fascist platform. In the second place, French opinion of 
almost all shades had been upset and alienated by Signor Mussohni’s 
annexation decree of the 9th May.^ 

As soon as this news became known in Paris, it was promptly 
announced (and this at a moment when Monsieur Flandin’s Ministry 
was still in office) that ‘the French Government had warned the 
Italian Government that they made every reservation about such 
a proceeding’; and it became apparent that this Italian legislative 
gesture had given a greater shock to French public opinion than the 
occupation of Addis Ababa or the use of poison gas or the opening of 
hostilities by the invasion of Abyssinia on the 3rd October, 1935. 
To an English observer, who had been constrained to look on for 
month after month, with ever rising indignation, while French diplo¬ 
macy—^as it appeared to English eyes—^never wearied in its efforts 
to ensure the triumph of the Italian aggressor, it was surprising, and 
almost ludicrous, to see the French smitten at last with a touch of 
the Englishman’s own feelings as the result of an Italian gesture 
which was little more than an advertisement of & fait accompli for the 
accomplishment of which the French Government and the French 
press appeared to have been working with all their might until the 
last. If, instead of declaring the annexation of Abyssinia, Signor 
Mussolini had been content to assume a protectorate, or had been 
so sly as to request the League of Nations, in deferential language, 
to confer a mandate on the Italian apostles of Civilization, would 
French opinion have acquiesced without a twinge and perhaps even 
have pronounced, with a sigh of relief, that the generous and indomit¬ 
able French endeavours to achieve a settlement by conciliation had 
at last been crowned with success ? The answer to this question can 
only be a matter of conjecture, since Signor Mussolini did not care to 
gain his ends by face-savii^ compromises; but it seems probable that 

' See p. 369, above. 
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the French would have resigned themselves at this point to the 
annexation of Abyssinia by Italy de facto, if only the head of the 
Italian state had not insisted upon calling the act by its true 
name. 

The tactless frankness with which Signor Mussolini preferred to 
act produced a considerable revulsion of French opinion in a sense 
unfavourable to Italy; and in these circumstances a hope sprang up, 
in sanctionist circles in Great Britain, that a change in French foreign 
policy—a change which might be as important as it would be belated 
—^might emerge from a consultation which had taken place in Paris 
on the 9th May between Monsieur Blum, who was at that time already 
the prospective Prime Minister of France, and Mr. Attlee, the leader 
of the Labour Opposition in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
In spite of these expectations, it may no doubt be questioned whether 
the leader of the French Socialist Party, once in office, would have 
been willing in any case to go to appreciably greater lengths in 
coercing Italy than MM. Paul-Boncour and Flandin and Laval—even 
if Mr. Baldwin’s Government in Great Britain had now come out in 
favour of maintaining the sanctions against Italy and intensifying 
them. It is, however, certain that the British Government’s actual 
decision not to maintain or intensify the sanctions, but to abandon 
them, was the determining factor in moving Monsieur Blum and his 
colleagues to take the same line—^which was in fact what the French 
Government did. As early as the 19th June (that is, on the morrow 
of Mr. Eden’s announcement in the House of Commons at West¬ 
minster) the new Government which had taken office on the 4th 
June in France under the presidency of Monsieur L6on Blum decided, 
at a Cabinet meeting, to acquiesce in whatever decision in regard to 
sanctions might be taken by the League of Nations—^with a note to 
the effect that, in the French Government’s own view, the abandon¬ 
ment of sanctions was the action that was now indicated by practical 
considerations.^ 

In thus following the United Kingdom’s lead, France had been 
anticipated by Australia and by Canada; for on the 18th June itself— 
the very day on which Mr. Eden made his announcement of policy 
in the House of Commons at Westminster—the Prime Minister of the 
Australian Commonwealth, Mr. Lyons, announced at Canbejrra that 
instructions to advocate the abandonment of sanctions had already 
been given to the Australian delegate to the Assembly; and on the 
same day at Ottawa a pronouncement in favour of the abandonment 
of sanctions was made by the Prime Minister of the Dominion 
^ See the official oommmAqui in Le Temps, 20th June, 1936. 
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Government, Mr. Mackenzie King.^ In Brussels on the 22nd June 
the Belgian Cabinet decided likewise to associate itself with the 
British Government’s decision. From Port-au-Prince on the 23rd 
the Haitian Government telegraphed to the Secretariat at Geneva 
their decision to abandon sanctions, without waiting for any recom¬ 
mendations from the League Council or Assembly or from the Co¬ 
ordination Committee. A similar decision had been notified by the 
Ecuadorian Government as early as the 4th April, 1936—a month 
before the collapse of Abyssinian resistance. By the 26th June the 
Secretariat had received communications in support of the abandon¬ 
ment of sanctions from Chile,^ Honduras, Uruguay and Poland. 
And on the 27th the Cabinet at Warsaw not only ratified Colonel 
Beck’s action in sending his note to Geneva on the previous day, but 
gave orders for the necessary steps for the abandonment of sanctions 
on Poland’s part to be taken forthwith. 

There was one group of states members of the League whose 
attitude was of an interest and an importance that could not be 
measured by their population or wealth or military strength; and 
this group consisted of those European states of lesser calibre which 
had been neutral not only during the General War of 1914-18 but also 
in most of the European wars of the preceding hundred years. In 
joining the League of Nations as original members, these ex-neutrals 
had taken the risk of abandoning a status which—^with certain 
fiagrant exceptions®—had served them well for a century. They had 
consented to take part in the experiment of attempting to establish 
a regime of collective security, because they believed that it offered 
a more constructive solution for the international problem than their 
own previous endeavours to snatch a precarious immunity for them¬ 
selves by eluding the play of international forces. The blow which 
had now been dealt to the League of Nations by the failure to frus¬ 
trate Italy’s act of aggression against Abyssinia—^following, as it did, 
upon the League’s previous failure to protect China from a similar 
attack on the part of Japan—struck these European ex-neutrals with 
dismay; and at Geneva on the 9th and 10th May, on the eve of the 
meeting of the League Council which was to take place on the 11th,* 
the representatives of Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Holland con- 

^ In annotmcing Ms Government’s decision on this date, Mr. King stated 
that the decision had been reached at Ottawa 'before any information was 
available as to what the British attitude would be.’ 

‘ For the attitudes of Chile and Ecuador at the meeting of the League Coun¬ 
cil in May, see pp. 485-6, below. 

• e.g., the fate of Denmark in 1864 and the fate of Belgium in 1914. 

* For this meeting of the Council, see pp; 483-6, below. 
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ferred with one another, and with the representatives of Switzerland 
and Spain, under the chairmanship of Dr. Munch (Denmark). 

In a broadcast speech delivered in Danish from Geneva at mid¬ 
night on the 10th May, Dr. Munch declared that it was not for the 
smaller states to propose that sanctions should be rescinded. They 
were strongly of the opinion that these should be continued; and, if 
they were to be abandoned, it would have to be on the initiative of 
the Powers which had suggested them. If, at the forthcoming meet¬ 
ing of the League Council, the Italian representatives contended that, 
because of Italian domination over Abyssinia, the Abyssinian repre¬ 
sentatives could not have a seat at the Council table, not one of the 
smaller states in his bloc would agree to ‘such an open mockery of 
the League’. It was clear. Dr. Munch added, that the League as at 
present constituted had not the power to afford security to the lesser 
states. It was clear that the League was not strong enough to protect 
the weaker states against the great military Powers. The attempts at 
negotiation in the Italo-Abyssinian war had failed. Sanctions had 
also failed. From the experiences of the last few years the smaller 
states had to conclude that the League could afford them no security 
which was of value, and that that which was held out could not be 
regarded with confidence. It was clear. Dr. Munch declared, that 
security could not be reached for the smaller states while the arma¬ 
ments race continued among the Great Powers and international 
tension increased day by day. 

Dr. Munch made another public statement on the 16th May—^this 
time at Copenhagen, upon his return home after the Council meeting 
of the llth~13th May had taken place. On this occasion the Danish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs contended that, in maintaining the exist¬ 
ing sanctions against Italy for the time being, the Council had ruled, 
by implication, that the juridical position had not been changed by 
the military fait accompli in Abyssinia; and he announced that the 
seven neutral Powers^ were strongly determined to continue their 
active co-operation inside the League so long as even the slightest 
possibility seemed to remain for serving the ideals in the name of 
which the League had been founded. At the same time Dr. Munch 
annoimced that the representatives of the seven neutral Powers had 
agreed to meet together two days in advance of the next session of 
the League Coimcil; and this seven-Power meeting was duly held at 
Geneva on the 26th June. This time, however, the representatives 
of the seven states arrived regretfully—^in the light of the decisions 
already taken and announced in London and in Paris—at the con- 
^ Finland had associated herself with the original six. 
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elusion that the sanctions in force against Italy would have to be 
abandoned. 

While the European neutrals thus acquiesced in the abandonment 
of the sanctions as a regrettable necessity, there were two states 
members of the League which stiU held, and proclaimed their convic¬ 
tion, that the sanctions ought to be maintained. These two stalwart 
states members were South Africa and New Zealand; and thus, for 
the first time, those states members of the League which were also 
states members of the British Commonwealth of Nations found them¬ 
selves divided on a capital question of international policy. While 
the United Kingdom now took the lead among the sanction¬ 
taking states in recommending that the sanctions should be 
abandoned, South Africa stood out to the last for their maintenance; 
and while Australia and Canada anticipated France herself in 
following the United Kingdom’s lead. New Zealand broke with a 
habit, which seemed almost to have become a constitutional conven¬ 
tion, of taking her cue from Downing Street in matters of foreign 
policy. 

It remains to record that on the 20th June the President of the 
United States^ issued two proclamations: one raising the embargo 
upon the export of arms and munitions of war from the United States 
to Abyssinia, and the other cancelling his warning to American 
citizens not to travel on ships belonging to either belligerent. 
In an accompan 3 dng statement the President declared that the 
reason why he was now cancelling his previous proclamations was 
that he had ‘now ascertained that, in fact, the conditions which’ 
had led to the issue of those original proclamations had ‘ceased to 
exist’. 

This was the situation on the eve of the Assembly’s session of the 
30th June-4th July, 1936. Before recording the proceedings at this 
session of the Assembly and at the two foregoing sessions of the 
Council—one on the llth-13th May, and the other on the 26th June 
—^it will be convenient to complete the record of the spiritual struggle 
in Great Britain in which Mr. Neville Chamberlain and those who 
thought and felt as he did were now in the ascendant. 

Prom the evening of the 10th June, 1936, onwards, the anti- 
sanctionist flow of the tide of feeling in Great Britain ran strong and 
fast. On the 11th June it was announced that the Duchess of AthoU 
had resigned from her membership of the Edinburgh branch of the 
League of Nations Union on the ground of disagreement with the 

^ For the previous action of the United States in regard to the war in East 
Africa see pp. 239 ireggf., above. 
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policy advocated in Lord CeciFs circular letter of the 27th May.^ In 
her own letter to the Branch Secretary, she wrote: 

In view of the grave dangers threatening the peace of Europe, I am 
of opinion that sanctions should now be called off, and that efforts 
should be concentrated on building up an effective system of mutual 
assistance against aggression in Europe.® 

On the 15th June, at a meeting in the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
which had been organized by the British-Italian Council for Peace 
and Friendship, a resolution urging the Government to take the 
initiative in securing the repeal of the sanctions in force against Italy 
was carried; and it was also agreed to send, on behalf of those present, 
a message of goodwill to Signor Mussolini. Nor was the tide stemmed 
by a letter, published in The Times of the 16th June, from Sir Arthur 
Salter, in which the writer denounced the policy of depriving the 
League of its coercive powers under the guise of ‘reforming’ it, and 
went on to argue that, if the alternative of genuinely restoring the 
League system were taken in hand, the necessary strength could not 
be secured ‘by buying the adhesion of Italy’. Equally in vain were 
two resolutions in favour of maintaining and intensifying sanctions 
that were passed on the 17th June—one at a council meeting of the 
Women’s National Liberal Federation, and the other at a meeting 
of Members of Parliament and other persons which was held that 
evening in a committee room of the House of Commons. These 
expressions of private opinion did not avail to avert Mr. Eden’s 
announcement of public policy in the House of Commons on the 
18th nor could that decision be reversed by the speeches that A^ere 
made, or by the resolutions that were passed, at the annual meeting 
of the General Council of the League of Nations Union which was 
held on the 19th~23rd June at Scarborough, or by the speeches 
delivered by Mr. Noel Baker at Derby, Mr. Arthur Greenwood at 
Wakefield, Mr. Herbert Morrison at Woolwich, and Dr. Hugh Dalton 
at Stanhope during the same week-end. On the 20th June, at Chig- 
well, Mr. Churchill once more combined a vigorous advocacy of the 
abandonment of sanctions in the present circumstances with a scath¬ 
ing indictment of the Government’s policy during the preceding nine 
months; but Mr. Baldwin could look with equanimity upon the 

^ See p. 461, above. 

* A reply to the arguments put forward by the Duchess of AthoU in this 
letter was made by Lord Cecil in a letter published in The Manchester Qnardian 
on the 18th June. For the Duchess of Atholl’s counter-reply, advocating the 
re-establishment of the Stresa Front, see The Manchester Quardianf 2drd June, 
1936. 

’ See p. 445, above. 
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subordinate clause of Mr. Churchill’s speech, in consideration of what 
the speaker was saying in the governing sentence. On the 21st June 
the retreating British sanctionists were given a parting kick by 
Signor Mussolini in person. Speaking in Rome that day at a celebra¬ 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the Bersaglieri 
Corps, the Italian dictator declared to the assembled Italian riflemen : 

I know what you can perform—and what all the armed forces of the 
state, and all Italians, can perform shoulder to shoulder with you— 
if certain ‘midsummer madmen’ are not reduced to reason, or at any 
rate to impotence. 

A weighty criticism of the British Government’s policy was made 
by Lord Hugh Cecil in a letter written on the 20th June and pub¬ 
lished in The Times on the 22nd. 

The continuance of ‘sanctions’ would have reduced Italy to financial 
collapse and great economic distress. All Europe would have seen that 
lawless nationalism does not pay. This would have been a great matter, 
much greater indeed than saving Abyssinia. The Government seem to 
have been diverted from this policy by whab in plain words must be 
called fear. Fear that Italy would make war upon us, fear that general 
war might ensue, fear that Germany might attack the Western Powers 
supported by an offended Italy. Mr. Baldwin seems also to have had a 
private fear that the British people would not support the Government 
in face of war. I am sure that no foreign policy can be successfully 
conducted if the Government have lost their nerve. They seem not to 
appreciate the immense distinction, both in respect of morality and in 
respect of the reaction of public sentiment in Great Britain, between 
making war on another nation and not being deterred from following 
a wise and righteous policy by the fear that another nation might make 
war on us. . . . We cannot escape war by running away from the risk 
of it. Such submission is in effect submission to blacl^ail; and that 
there is no escape from blackmail by submission is notorious. 

On the 23rd June, however, The Times published a letter in the 
opposite sense, which was also of weight, from Mr. J. A. Spender, 
in which this English Liberal publicist, writing from Paris, set out 
the French point of view as he saw it: 

I am writing for the moment from France, and am tempted to say 
that many of the speeches and comments of English speakers and 
writers seem extremely remote from the facts, when read on this side 
of the Channel. Especially so is the idea that France has been waiting 
for a lead from us for a fresh move against Italy, and is disappointed 
at not receiving it. ... It is the opinion of most Frenchmen that we led 
the way into the present impasse and that we have acted rightly in 
showing the way out. ... To us the Italian-Abyssinian affair has 
appear^ as a simple question of doing justice between two members of 
the League; to the French it has from the beginning seemed to be 
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fraught with complications and consequences which would have fallen 
on them first of all. 

On the 24th June The Times published a letter of the 21st from 
Colonel Cuthbert Headlam which threw light on the change of 
opinion since December in the ranks of the Government’s supporters 
in Parliament. 

Last December you were good enough to publish a letter from me 
protesting against any acceptance by the British Government of the 
Hoare-Laval proposals for a settlement of the war between Italy and 
Ethiopia. The reasons for my protest were that these proposals were 
not calculated to effect the purpose for which they were intended in the 
conditions then existing, and, far more important, that they were in 
direct contravention of the policy outlined by the Government before 
the General Election. The situation to-day is entirely changed, and the 
Government's declared intention to advise the League of Nations to 
raise the economic sanctions against Italy appears to me to be the 
unfortunate but inevitable result of the Ethiopian dibdcle, because it 
is obvious that, unless the League is determined to deprive the Italians 
of the fruits of their victory, if necessary by force of arms, the con¬ 
tinuance of economic sanctions cannot help the Ethiopians. 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter of the 20th June was answered by Lord 
Ponsonby in a letter written on the 23rd and published in The Times 
on the 25th. 

The outstanding cause of failure [Lord Ponsonby submitted] was 
the reluctant, half-hearted, and even unwilling attitude of many of the 
Governments who had condemned Italy as an aggressor and acquiesced 
in the impositions of sanctions. To speak frankly, many of them did not 
mean business. They might have cheered the British Government and 
the British Fleet had they gone forward, but their own contributions 
would have been negligible. 

The fundamental question of what was the proper purpose of 
collective security was raised by the Archbishop of York on the 25th 
Jime in the course of a presidential address to the York Diocesan 
Conference. 

It seems to me [he said] that some of the spokesmen of the Govern¬ 
ment have given wrong grounds for their decision, even if the decision 
reached is a right one, because they have been urging as a reason for 
abandoning sanctions that they have failed to stop the war in Abyssinia, 
which was the purpose for which they were imposed. 

That ought not to have been the purpose for which they were imposed. 
The primary purpose is not to save Abyssinia or any one else, but to 
uphold international authority. Starting on that ground, it might still 
be right to abandon sanctions, but it would make a difference in the 
long run on which ground we are making our decision, because it will 
affect the decision we may have to piake on some sixnilar occasion in 
some future years. 
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In a letter of the 25th June which was published in The Manchester 
Guardian on the 27th, Sir Ernest Benn adjured his countrymen to 
‘let bygones be bygones’ in the sense of charitably forgiving and 
forgetting the offence which Italy had just committed against—^not 
England but Abyssinia! 

Such an attitude may . . . have rather more of the Christian spirit 
about it than the spiteful harping upon a Genevan technicality which, 
long before another eighteen years have passed, may be recognized as 
nothing but a trouble-making folly. 

In a militant speech delivered at Manchester on the 27th June, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain hit out at the Labour Opposition with his 
left hand and at Mr. Lloyd George^ with his right. With regard to 
the policy of the Labour Party, Mr. Chamberlain said: 

Now—^wisely, as I think—^they have stopped talking of military 
sanctions, and all they are asking is that present sanctions should be 
maintained. The best hope they have is that Italy should abstain from 
annexing a comer of Abyssinia which has no Government and in which, 
if our i^ormation is correct, a large number of the inhabitants are 
hostile to the former Government. Do the Socialists really think it 
would be possible to get fifty coimtries to keep on sanctions for such a 
meagre and wretched purpose as that. . . ? The war has stopped. It is 
at an end. And the only result of trying to keep the sanctions on to-day 
would be that one country after another would slip out, and in the end 
the whole policy would crumble away amid universal derision. That 
seems to me neither a wise, nor a courageous, nor a dignified policy 
to pursue. 

As for Mr. Lloyd George, he was taken to task by Mr. Chamberlain 
for being ‘a more bellicose critic than the Socialists’.* 

On the 28th June the Government’s decision to recommend the 
abandonment of sanctions was denounced from six platforms at a 
public demonstration in Hyde Park which had been organized by 
the National Council of Labour. On this occasion the Government 
were arraigned in the following terms by one of the speakers, Mr. 
Attlee; 

The Government has decided to lead in the surrender to force. This 
has killed the collective system. While they refuse to say clearly what 
their future policy is to be, it is clear from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech that 

^ Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of the 24th June at Sawley, to which Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain was replying on the 27th, is quoted below. Mr. Lloyd George made a 
counter-reply, on the 28th June, in an address delivered at the Castle Street 
Baptist Church, London. 

* The passage of this speech of the 27th June in which Mr. Neville Chamber¬ 
lain addressed himself to Mr. Lloyd George has been quoted already on p. 446, 
above. 
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they aim at reforming the League so as to make it safe for aggressors. 
The League is to become a mere debating society, within which there 
will be a system of scarcely veiled alliances. This means a return to 
power politics, to the balance of power, to the old fatal road that led 
to 1914. 

The tide of British feeling was still, however, running out; and, on 
the eve of the meeting of the League Assembly on the 30th June, the 
low-water mark in England was perhaps registered in the publication 
of a correspondence between Sir Austen Chamberlain and Professor 
Gilbert Murray in which Sir Austen Chamberlain announced his 
resignation of his seat on the Executive Committee of the League 
of Nations Union. The sands now lay bare; and if Mr. Neville Cham¬ 
berlain were willing to be cast for the part of a Conservative Pharaoh 
speeding in triumphant pursuit of the retreating hosts of an Opposi¬ 
tion Israel, he might be sorely tempted to take his brother’s gesture 
as a signal for attempting to make the perilous passage from a new¬ 
fangled British foreign policy based on a collective system of inter¬ 
national security within the framework of the League of Nations to 
an old-fashioned policy based on the Balance of Power. If the mili¬ 
tant Chancellor of the Exchequer did set foot on those treacherously 
inviting sands, it remained to be seen whether he would be any more 
successful than his Egyptian prototype had been in passing over in 
safety, dry-shod. 

It was already manifest, however, that, in that chapter of the 
history of British foreign policy which had now just reached its con¬ 
clusion, the United Kingdom, under the guidance and on the responsi¬ 
bility of Mr. Neville Chamberlain and his colleagues in Mr. Baldwin’s 
Cabinet, had been taking action—or been acquiescing in action taken 
by other Powers—^with results that were certainly momentous and 
possibly irrevocable. 

The United Kingdom Government’s record since the beginning of 
the Italo-Abyssinian affair was summed up, in a speech delivered on 
the 24th June at Sawley, by Mr. Lloyd George. 

A few months ago Britain undertook to champion the cause of right. 
(A voice: ‘And we let them down’.) Yes, I am afraid we have let them 
down badly. We led the nations, fifty nations followed us. They said, 
‘Britain is leading’—Britain, the indomitable Britain that never looks 
back when it sets its hand to a course. . . . Last night I saw the white 
feather embroidered across the Union Jack by a skilled and practised 
hand, and I do not mind saying that I am one of the millions of this 
land who are humiliated by the spectacle.. . . We ought never to have 
taken this task in hand unless we meant to put it through. There never 
has been such a chance in the history of the World of arraying the whole 
of the nations behind the cause of international right as to-day. Never. 
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It was a heaven-sent opportunity—^fifty nations, great and small. 
There was an overwhelming force behind justice, a force that no 
aggressor could stand against if resolutely led. We had in Europe two 
nations that have got the most powerful armies—^Russia and JVance. 
We had the whole of the Mediterranean Powers behind us excepting 
the aggressor. Their harbours, their fleets, their air squadrons—all 
were facilities at our disposal. We had a foe, an aggressor, an enemy, 
whose lines of communication were the most vulnerable that any army 
has advanced along—^just two narrow little outlets, one at each end of 
of the Mediterranean, and the whole of the Mediterranean Powers 
behind us. 

Right was there to be established on its throne in such a way that it 
would not have been overturned in our day, in the days of our children, 
or the days of our children’s children. It was the first real opportunity 
that had presented itself imder conditions where the power behind 
righteousness was irresistible. We have thrown it away. We are going 
to reconstitute the League. That is no use. Unless people use power and 
opportimity which they possess, it is no use seeking fresh powers, fresh 
opportunity. They will act just the same when the time comes. ... Is 
it really coming to this: that Britain will not do its duty for fear of a 
black eye ? Crusades have been started in this country, and crusades 
have been abandoned before to-day, but this is the first crusade where 
I have heard of the crusaders turning their backs upon their sacred 
enterprise merely because they were afraid that the enemy might bite. 
Surely this is a new version of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

This mordantly etched picture of the British Government’s action 
—or inaction—during those crucial months of the years 1935 and 
1936 was, of course, presented in the controversial form of an indict¬ 
ment delivered, in the heat of a political struggle, by a politician who 
was conscious, at the moment, of being on the losing side. Neverthe¬ 
less, it might be prophesied with some confidence, even at this early 
date, that the judgment of History upon the conduct of British 
foreign policy at this juncture would be hardly less severe—even 
though it might be more moderately measured and more evenly 
balanced—^than the contemporary judgment of Mr. Lloyd George. 
To the historian it seemed probable that, if this British hand had 
been played in Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Baldwin’s fashion by their 
predecessors in oflSce four hundred years earlier, at the dawn of the 
‘modem’ age of Western history, such play would have been con¬ 
demned with equal vehemence—^though on diametrically opposite 
grounds—^by Messer Niccold Machiavelli and by the Chevalier 
Bayard. The Florentine publicist would have held up his hands in 
professional horror at what would have appeared to him to be the 
inexplicable ineptitude of His Britannic Majesty’s Government in 
deliberately releasing the Bomagnol dictator of Italy from the 
stoat^c trap into which he had wantonly walked when he had 
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placed a huge Jtalian army—as a pawn commanded by British naval 
pieces—on the further side of the Suez Canal, with the British Fleet 
concentrated in the Levant, while the Italian army in East Africa 
was at Great Britain’s mercy even for obtaining its supplies of drink¬ 
ing water. From a mind well stocked with illustrations drawn from 
Greek and Roman history, Machiavelli would have classified this 
British act of political folly in the same category as Commodus’s 
despicable and disastrous abandonment of the fruits of his father’s 
laboriously won victory over the Marcomanni.^ As for the Chevalier 
Bayard, who dealt in the coin of Honour and not in that of Real- 
politik, he would doubtless have anticipated Mr. Lloyd George in 
lamenting the apparent extinction, in British hearts, of the spirit of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

A contemporary English observer of British opinion and policy in 
May and June 1936 was bound to ask himself the deeply disturbing 
question whether perchance he was assisting at the spectacle of the 
abdication of Great Britain from her eminent and responsible inter¬ 
national position as arbiter of Europe—a position which she had 
occupied for some two and a half centuries, ever since ‘the Glorious 
Revolution’ of a.d. 1688. In a.d. 1936, was it possible that not only 
Great Britain, but also her former rival and latter-day associate 
France, were seeking admission into the respectable but uninfluential 
company of the European neutrals ? Several of the already admitted 
members of that company—^for example, Spain, Portugal, the Nether¬ 
lands and Sweden—had been Great Powers in their day; and while 
Spain’s and Portugal’s loss of status in the seventeenth century 
may have been involuntary, the retirement of the Netherlands in 
the eighteenth century, and of Sweden in the nineteenth century, 
from active service in the international arena had been more or less 
deliberate. The Dutch and the Swedes had renounced the gladiator’s 
publicity and perquisites because they could no longer endure the 
hard labour—or stomach the dirty work—without which it was 
impossible to win these dubious prizes. Were the French and English 
peoples now arriving at'this Dutch and Swedish state of sensibility ? 

If this was really the moral and political change in Europe which 
was being brought to light by the test of the African crisis of 1935-6, 
then Mankind had to expect, in the near future, a vast alteration in 
the balance of international forces; for if Great Britain and Prance 

^ A later modern Western student of international politics might also have 
brought into the compaiison the reprieve that was gratuitously granted to 
Frederiok the Great of Prussia by Czar Peter III when the latter ascended the 
Imperial throne at St. Petersburg at .a stage of the Seven Years War when 
Fr^erick’fl prospects seemed almost desperate to Frederick himseH. 

n li 
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did indeed intend to evacuate their historic positions^ there would 
certainly be other claimants to the vacant places. When King 
P3Trhus of Epirus was in the act of sailing away, never to return, 
from the shores of a Sicily which had just seen him inexplicably 
throw in his hand at a moment when he seemed to be within an ace 
of victory, the fickle Greek knight-errant ‘is said to have gazed back 
at the island and said to his suite: “My friends, what a marvellous 
arena we are leaving for the Carthaginians and the Romans to fight 
in’’’; and Plutarch does not fail to remark that ‘Pyrrhus’s surmise 
was soon translated into fact*.^ In a.d. 1936, was Mr. Baldwin leav¬ 
ing Europe to the Germans and the Russians as an arena in which 
these two young and lusty nations were soon to exercise their giant 
limbs in contending for the lordship of a Modem Western World 
which appeared to be showing itself just as incapable as the Ancient 
World had been of achieving an inevitable unity through any nobler 
or saner instrumentality than that of military brute force ? 

(xiv) The Proceedings at Geneva (11th May-6th July, 1936). 

Throughout the course of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, the action 
was taking place simultaneously on three different fronts: a military 
front in Africa, a diplomatic front at Geneva and a domestic front in 
the United Kingdom. The action on the African front had virtually 
come to an end^ with the occupation of Addis Ababa by Marshal 
Badoglio’s forces on the 5th May, 1936;3 and during the months of 
May and June the most important action that W8ts taking place was 
a battle of wills and ideas between sanctionists and anti-sanctionists 
in Great Britain of which some record ha^s been given in the preceding 
chapter. The outcome of the diplomatic struggle at Geneva hung 
upon the issue of this British domestic conflict; and, as soon as it was 
clear that, in the forum of British public opinion, the anti-sanctionists 
were winning the day, there was no longer any doubt about what was 
going to happen at Geneva. 

The first occasion on which the Italo-Abyssinian affair came on to 
the agenda of the League of Nations after the collapse of the Abys¬ 
sinian military forces at the turn of April and May 1936 was at a 
session of the Council which opened on the 11th May and lasted till 
the 13th; and since at this time the issue of the domestic struggle in 
Great Britain was not yet sufficiently clear to have emboldened 
Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues to determine and proclaim their 

^ Plutarch: Pyrrhus, Chap. 23. 

* For the remnant of Ethiopian independence in the south-west, seepp. 617-8, 
below. ® See p. 400, above. 
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policy, the May meeting of the League Council at Geneva likewise 
ended on a note of uncertainty. 

On the 11th May, 1936, the Council found awaiting it two com¬ 
munications from the Abyssinian side, indicting the League for 
having permitted —in breach of the covenanted undertakings of the 
states members—^the consummation of a crime which Abyssinia had 
so many times vainly implored the League to prevent. The first of 
the two documents was a telegram of the 10th May from the Emperor 
Haile Selassie at Jerusalem, in which the expatriated head of the 
Ethiopian state informed the League that it was the Italian use of 
poison gas which had forced upon him the decision to abandon his 
military resistance to the invaders of his country. 

We now demand [the Emperor continued] that the League of Nations 
should continue its efforts in order to ensure respect for the Covenant, 
and that it should decide not to recognize territorial extensions, or the 
exercise of an assumed sovereignty, resulting from an illegal recourse 
to armed force and from numerous other violations of international 
engagements. 

The second communication—^which was a letter of the 11th May 
from the Abyssinian representative at Geneva^—was more militantly 
reproachful in its language: 

The crime has been consummated. The Covenant has been tom up. 
Article 10 has been outrageously violated. Article 16 has not been 
applied.. .. 

The deserted Ethiopian people was smitten with a boundless despair 
when, at the beginning of March 1936, it realized that it must abandon 
the hope and the faith which it had placed in the support of the League 
of Nations. The last session of the Council dealt us another blow. . . . 

To-day, is Ethiopia going to be left at the mercy of a pitiless aggressor 
who already, by an individual act of will, has declared the name of 
Ethiopia to be struck out of the Book of Life, though Ethiopia is the 
most ancient empire in the World ? 

Before the Council held its meeting on the 11th May there was a 
struggle behind the scenes between Baron Aloisi and his colleagues. 
The Italian delegate demanded that the dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia should be removed from the agenda on the ground that 
there was no longer an Abyssinian state to be a party to any inter¬ 
national transactions. Baron Aloisi was not induced to abandon this 

^ On the same date, the 11th May, the Abyssinian Minister in London 
addressed a letter to Mr. Eden protest^ against Simor Mussolini's ‘claim 
of annexation of the Empire of Abyssinia to Italy and against his promotion 
of the !^ng of Italy to the title of Emperor of Abyssmia\ Dr. Martin declared 
that ‘Abyssinia still claims to exist as an independent empire under the pro¬ 
tection, and as an integral member of, the League of Nations*. 
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stand by private consultations which caused the Council meeting to 
be postponed from 11.0 a.m. to 5.0 p.m.; and when the session was at 
last opened, and Monsieur Wolde Mariam was duly called by the 
President (Mr. Eden) to take his place at the Council Table, Baron 
Alois! read a declaration stating that the Italian delegation would not 
consent to the presence at the Coimcil Table of ‘the so-called Abys¬ 
sinian delegation’. He then left the room, followed by his staff—^to 
reappear a short time later in the capacity of rapporteur to the Coun¬ 
cil on a motion relating to a vacant seat on the bench of the Per¬ 
manent Court of International Justice! During the Italian delegate’s 
brief absence, the Council—at the instance of Mr. Eden, who was 
supported by Senor de Madariaga and by Dr. Munch—decided 
unanimously that the Italo-Abyssinian dispute should remain on the 
Council’s agenda; and this decision carried certain important implica¬ 
tions. It implied a recognition by the Council that the Abyssinian 
Government still existed and that Abyssinia was still a state member 
of the League; and conversely it implied a non-recognition both of 
the fait accompli of the Italian military conquest of the greater part 
of Abyssinia and also of the unilateral Italian legislative gesture 
through which Signor Mussolini had affected to transform a lawless 
seizure into a lawjful ownership. 

At a private meeting of the delegates of certain members of the 
Council (not including the representatives of Italy, Argentina, Chile 
and Ecuador) which was held on the evening of the 11th, the text 
of a resolution was drafted; but this time Baron Alois! was spared 
the trouble of recording his opposition by the receipt of a telegram 
from Rome on the morning of the 12th—before the Council had time 
to reassemble—^recalling the whole Italian delegation from Geneva 
quam celerrime. 

Accordingly the draft resolution was adopted by the Council on 
the 12th, with Monsieur Wolde Mariam once again at the Council 
Table, but without Baron Aloisi’s presence. The text ran as 
follows: 

The Council, having met to consider the dispute between Italy and 
Ethiopia, recalls the conclusions reached and the decisions taken in 
this matter in the League of Nations since the 3rd October, 1935; 

Is of the opinion that further time is necessary to permit its members 
to consider the situation created by the grave new steps taken by the 
Italian Government; 

Decides to resume its deliberatioixs on this subject on the 16th June 
and considers that in the meantime there is no cause for modifying the 
measures previously adopted in collaboration by the members of the 
League. 
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It will be noticed that, in this document, the Council merely 
‘recalled* its previous conclusions and decisions without explicitly 
reaffirming them, and that, while it did not suggest the abandonment 
of the existing sanctions, it also did not suggest that they should 
necessarily be maintained for more than five weeks longer. Yet, 
hesitant though the language of the resolution was, it was neverthe¬ 
less too positive to please some of the Latin-American delegates. It 
is true that the representative of the most important Latin-American 
state member, Senor Ruiz-Guifiazu (Argentina)—a diplomatist who 
had played a conspicuous part, as President of the Council, at an 
earlier stage of the Italo-Ethiopian affair^—^still maintained his 
solidarity with his European colleagues; and though he did attach 
a reservation to his affirmative vote, the Argentinian objection was 
to the adjournment of the discussion and not to the maintenance 
of sanctions. On the other hand, an objection to the continuance 
of sanctions was declared not only by Senor Zaldumbide of 
Ecuador (whose Government had actually announced their decision 
to abandon sanctions nearly six weeks earlier)^ but also by Senor 
Rivas-Vicima of Chile; and while the Ecuadorian delegate con¬ 
tented himself with making a reservation on this point without 
refusing to vote in favour of the resolution, the Chilean delegate went 
to the length of abstaining. The Chilean Government’s view was that 
‘sanctions ought to be raised because the war was over’, while the 
Ecuadorian Government took the line that ‘sanctions had been 
thought of, and adopted, simply as the means which were considered 
most appropriate for hastening the end of hostilities’. Senor Zaldum¬ 
bide also challenged the description of sanctions as ‘ measures adopted 
in collaboration’. He reminded his colleagues that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Co-ordination Committee and the Committee of Eighteen 
had been adopted by each sanction-taking state member of the 
League individually, in the free exercise of its own sovereignty, and 
he argued that any state member was equally free to cease at its own 
discretion, and at whatever moment it might choose, to apply the 
sanctions as far as its own action was concerned. 

It is in this conviction [he added] that my Government has not 
considered it necessary to submit its decision for previous consideration 
on the part of the sanctions committee, before proceeding, in the free 
exercise of its sovereignty, to the raising of sanctions when, in its 
opinion, these have appeared to be put out of date by events which 
the sanctions have not succeeded in preventing as they had been 
intended to do. 


^ See pp. 179 above. 


• See p. 472, above. 
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According to Senor Rivas-Vicuna, the Chilean Government was of 
opinion that at the present time the abandonment of sanctions ‘ would 
contribute effectively to the mitigation of the economic and political 
crisis which’ was ‘afflicting the World’. And, at the close of the 
session, Senor Rivas-Vicuna addressed the following letter to Mon¬ 
sieur Avenol : 

I have the honour to inform you that my Government is of opinion 
that in view of the recent events which have put an end to the war 
between Ethiopia and Italy it would be proper to discontinue the 
economic, financial and other measures decided upon in connexion 
with this conflict. I should be glad if you would commimicate my 
Government’s proposal to the competent organs for necessary action. 

The Chilean and Ecuadorian attitude on this occasion advertised 
the possibility of Latin-American defections from the sanctions front; 
and defections in this quarter might have a serious effect in the case 
in point, since, in normal circumstances, Latin America was one of 
the principal export markets for Italian textiles. 

On the 13th May the Councff adjourned after fixing the date of its 
next meeting for the 16th June—a day later than the date mentioned 
in the resolution. The date was chosen with a view to allowing time 
for a new French Government to assume office after the general 
election which had been held in France on the 3rd May, and which 
had resulted, as has been mentioned already, in a victory for the 
parties co-operating, for the purpose of the election, in the Front 
Populaire. On the 4th June, at Paris, Monsieur L6on Blum duly took 
office as President of a Council of Ministers recruited from the 
Socialist and the Radical-Socialist Parties, with the Communists 
declining to accept ministerial portfolios. But, in the event, Monsieur 
Blum’s assumption of office proved to be of less importance for the 
shaping of events at Geneva than the decision of the existing Govern¬ 
ment in Great Britain to advocate the abandonment of sanctions—a 
decision which was foreshadowed by Mr. Neville Chamberlain on the 
10th June, was officially proclaimed on the 18th by Mr. Eden in the 
House of Commons at Westminster, and was then promptly seconded 
in Paris by Monsieur Blum and his colleagues at a Cabinet meeting 
on the 19th.^ 

While the domestic conflict in Great Britain was still being fought 
out, the programme of procedure at Geneva had been modified in 
consequence of a request from Argentina that the League Assembly, 
whose ordinary session in the autumn of 1935 had been prorogued 
without being officially terminated,^ should now be re-convened as 
^ See p. 471» above. ^ See p. 212, above. 
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well as the Council. This request was made first verbally by the 
Argentinian delegate, Sefior Ruiz-Guinazu, to the Acting Secretary- 
General of the League on the 29th May, and was afterwards con¬ 
firmed in a note which was presented on the 2nd June. Eventually 
it was arranged that the Council should meet on the 26th June 
(instead of meeting on the 16th) and the Assembly on the 30th. As 
a result of this change of programme, the Council virtually remitted 
the Italo-Abyssinian affair in its last stage (as it had remitted the 
Sino-Japanese affair in its last stage)^ to the Assembly;^ and it was 
thus this latter body that found itself charged with the thankless and 
humiliating task of arranging for the liquidation of the measures 
which had been taken, in partial and ineffectual fulfilment of their 
obligations under the Covenant, by fifty-two states members. 

When the Assembly met, for this third instalment of its sixteenth 
session, on the 30th June, 1936, it was already evident that it was 
not starting with a free hand to take whatever course the assembled 
delegates might agree upon after a fresh, and general, consultation. 
For, by this date, no fewer than eighteen states members had made 
at least some move towards the abandonment of the sanctions 
hitherto in force against Italy. By the 30th June the situation in 
this regard was as follows: the seven states associated in the group 
of European neutrals had come to the conclusion, in private discus¬ 
sion among themselves, that the abandonment of the sanctions was 
inevitable.® The United Kingdom, Canadian, Australian, French 
and Belgian Governments had proclaimed officially, in their own 
respective countries, that this was the policy which they intended to 
advocate at Geneva.^ The Chilean, Uruguayan, and Hondurasian 
Grovernments has given notice of corresponding intentions to the 
Secretariat at Geneva.® And, finally, the Ecuadorian, Haitian, and 
Polish Governments had actually abandoned the application of 
sanctions so far as Ecuador, Haiti, and Poland themselves were 
concerned, without waiting for a decision to be reached at Geneva.® 

^ See the Survey for 1933, Part IV, section (iv). 

* The only cognizance of the Italo-Abyssinian affair that was taken at the 
session of the Council on the 26th June was the reading of a letter from Count 
Ciano, now Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which the Council was 
informed that, in the present situation, the Italian delegation found itself 
unable to take part in the proceedings (not only with regard to the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute, but also with regard to the Locarno Pact). The letter 
ended with the expression of a hope that ‘the situation would be cleared up 
in a way which might permit the Italian Government to resume its collabora¬ 
tion with the League of Nations \ 

* See pp. 473-4, above. * See pp. 471-2, above. 

* See p. 472, above. * See above, toe. cit 
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In these circumstances it was already manifest to all concerned, 
before the reopening of the sixteenth session of the Assembly on the 
30th June, 1936, that on this occasion the sanctions in force against 
Italy were going to be abandoned, that Abyssinia was going to be 
left to her fate, and that, as far as the League of Nations was officially 
concerned, the Italo-Abyssinian entry, which had been standing on 
its agenda since the 4th September, 1935,^ was now going to be 
expunged, and a mortifying failure ‘liquidated’. Almost the only 
question still remaining open was whether there was to be a frank 
admission of the fact—^and of the reasons for the fact—^that the post¬ 
war attempt to establish a reign of law and order in international 
affairs had now received a shattering defeat at the hands, not only 
of Italy, but of her fellow states members, or whether, on the con¬ 
trary, the states members represented at Geneva on tliis occasion 
were, with their own hands, to put the finishing touch upon their 
common humiliation by attempting—in a caricature of old-fashioned 
Chinese manners—to save a ‘face’ which had already been lost 
beyond repair. The preliminary debate, which lasted from the 30th 
June to the 3rd July inclusive, was dominated by a feeling of failure 
and discouragement that was unmistakably genuine; and, in most of 
the speeches that were delivered, some reference (which sometimes, 
but not always, rang true) was made to the necessity for facing the 
facts, however disagreeable these might be. Unhappily, however, 
this pose of stoicism in acquiescing in the annihilation of a fellow 
state member was not maintained when the time came for passing 
from speech to action (or rather, to the more difficult performance of 
attaining the goal of action without appearing to have taken the 
invidious intervening steps). And it was at this stage that the expir¬ 
ing Ethiopian Empire fought, and lost, its last battle—a battle in 
which the ill-equipped Abyssinian representatives of Primitive Man 
in the last of his highland fastnesses were confronted, not with 
explosive bombs or with sprays of poison gas, but with twists and 
turns of parliamentary procedure that were products of the same 
modern Western workshop as Italy’s material armaments. In this 
procedural battle, the President of the Assembly, Monsieur van 
Zeeland (Belgium), succeeded easily enough in blunting the sharpness 
of the point which the Ethiopian delegation had sought to put upon 
the Recording Angel’s pencil. But this victory of the General Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly over the Ethiopian delegation was as barren 
as the Ethiopian delegation’s gallantry was superfluous, since it was 
evidently beyond the range of human power to tamper in either sense 
^ See pp. 168 and 179-80, above. 
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with an entry that had doubtless already been made in the Book of 
Judgment. 

At this session of the Assembly, both the orators on the 30th June- 
3rd July and the authors of the General Committee’s ‘ text’^ followed 
the British cue—^given by Mr. Baldwin on the 5th May^ and by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain on the 10th June^—of linking or ‘tacking’ 
(in the technical parliamentary phrase) the question of ‘reforming’ 
the League of Nations on to that of expunging the Italo-Abyssinian 
entry out of the League’s agenda. A number of motives worked 
together to move the politicians to confound these two topics which, 
in spite of their manifest bearing upon one another, were nevertheless 
perfectly distinct and easily separable. One motive, which was per¬ 
haps common to all the statesmen who took this line, was to produce 
an imposing smoke-screen of discussion on an abstract theme, behind 
which they could perhaps manage to do the dirty work of making 
Abyssinia walk the plank without being quite caught in the act of 
this piratical piece of business by the eyes of a naively indignant 
world. The other motives were diverse, and in fact diametrically 
opposed to one another; for the word ‘reform’ was conveniently 
ambiguous in its connotation. While the English ‘ Die-Hards ’ would 
perhaps have been glad to see the Government at Westminster use 
the word in the French sense in which a soldier was ‘reformed’ by 
being taken out of the firing-line and declared to be incapacitated 
for any further active service, such a reform of the League through 
an excision of Articles 10 and 16 was the very antithesis of the aim 
of the Russian Government, which hoped to reform the League by 
sharpening its teeth and claws and by seeing to it that, next time, 
these means of self-defence should be used in good earnest. The 
French view of reform was different again; for the true French 
desideratum seems to have been that the Covenant should be treated 
as a dead letter in every imaginable contingency except the single 
case of its being wanted by France herself for use against Germany— 
in which event, it was to be as live a French wire as the Russians 
themselves could wish to see it become in their own service. 

On the eve of the session of the Assembly in the summer of 1936, 
and in the course of this session itself, this question of ‘the reform of 
the League ’ was merely ventilated and exploited, while, for purposes 
of serious and systematic discussion, it was placed on the agenda of 

^ This neutral word seems the safest term to employ in referring to a docu- 
ment whidi was defined by the President himself, at the meeting of the 
Assembly on the 4th July, as embodying not a decision but a vcm (see p. 509, 
below). ‘ See p. 456, above. * See p. 464, above. 
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the forthcoming session, which was to be held in the autumn of 1936. 
Accordingly, it would be premature, as well as out of place, to 
attempt to deal with ‘the reform of the League’ in the present 
volume. At the same time, owing to its interlacement with the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict in its last phase, it is impossible to avoid all 
reference to this topic in the present context. 

It will be seen that, in June and July 1936, the famous ‘ atmosphere 
of Greneva’ had deteriorated into something that was little better 
than a miasma of pharisaical hypocrisy; but the air of unruffled 
blandness, which Monsieur van Zeeland succeeded, almost to the end, 
in imparting to the proceedings, was so unnaturally forced as to 
produce the very opposite of the effect that was intended; and the 
proceedings were also punctuated this time by incidents, ‘on the 
fringe of the Assembly’, which might portend the imminent irrup¬ 
tion, into this academic cloister, of a neo-barbarism which was now 
seething and boiling over in the wide world beyond the walls of the 
Grenevan Assembly Hall. On the 30th June, when the Emperor Haile 
Selassie rose to speak with the treble claim to consideration that was 
conferred on him by his personality, by his rank, and by his fate, his 
opening words were drowned in hisses and cat-calls from a gang of 
Italian journalists in the gallery, who had to be removed—^resisting 
and gesticulating—by the local police^ before the head of the 
Ethiopian state could obtain a courteous hearing. In the gallery, 
again, on the 3rd July, a Jewish journalist who was a citizen of 
Czechoslovakia made a protest of his own by the tragic act of shooting 
himself and inflicting a mortal wound—^in order to symbolize, in his 
own person, the bankruptcy of the League of Nations and the 
martyrdom of the Jewish people throughout the World. There was 
a third irruption of violence into the proceedings on the 4th July— 
an irruption which was as ominous as the second and as vulgar as the 
first. This was made at a meeting of the Council, when Herr Greiser, 
the Nazi President of the Senate of the Free City of Danzig, hurled 
insults at the President and members of the Council and cocked 
snooks at the spectators.^ It was in vain that Monsieur van Zeeland 
gave his colleagues verbal assurances, apropos of these unseemly 

^ The offending Italian journalists had to pass the night in prison; but, 
beyond that, all that they suffered was an official expulsion, for the duration 
of this session of the Assembly, from the territory—not of the whole Swiss 
Confederation but merely of the Canton of Geneva. 

* This Nazi interlude in the proceedings at Geneva on the 4th July, 1936, 
will be dealt with, in another context, in the Sv/rvey for 1936; but it requires 
to be mentioned in this place, in order to indicate the atmosphere in which 
these sessions of the Assembly and of the Council closed. 
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interruptions, that ‘nothing counted or existed for the Assembly 
except what passed in its own bosom \ In the sultry stillness and 
staleness of the Genevan air, these incidents splashed down like those 
first heavy drops of rain that portend the inevitable onset of a 
thunderstorm. 

After this introduction, it remains to give some account of what 
was said and done in the Assembly from the 30th June to the 4th July. 

At the opening of this session, the Assembly was presented with 
two new documents: a communication, dated the 27th June, which 
had been addressed to states members of the League, through the 
Secretary-General, by Dejasmach Nasibu on behalf of the Emperor 
Haile Selassie; and a note of the 19th June, over the signature of the 
new Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Ciano, which had 
been addressed on the 29th June to the President of the Assembly. 

The points made in the Abyssinian communication were that the 
Italian military occupation of Ethiopian territory was very far from 
being complete; that, in the still unoccupied part, there was in 
existence ‘a regular Ethiopian Government, set up by the Emperor 
himself’, on which the Emperor had conferred the necessary powers, 
and with which he was in communication; that the Emperor main¬ 
tained all his rights and had never renounced, and was not now 
renouncing, the exercise of them; and finally—^the point which was 
most pertinent to the time and place—^that the Emperor had never 
renounced, and was not now renouncing, his demand upon each of 
the states signatories of the Covenant that they should carry out the 
promises which they had made to Ethiopia—^promises which were 
‘ clearly inscribed in the articles of the Covenant by the signature of 
each of the states members’. 

The Italian note consisted, in effect, of three parts. The opening 
part presented a rose-coloured picture of Italy’s action vis-A-vis 
Abyssinia up to date. The middle part set out what a vast amount 
of welfare work there was to be done in Ethiopia, how ready and 
willing Italy was to do it, and how glad the native inhabitants were— 
and were showing themselves to be—to see Italy undertaking this 
beneficent task. The concluding part offered the League a gilded 
bridge over which to beat the retreat to which a majority of the 
states members had now manifestly resigned themselves. 

Italy views the. work that she has undertaken in Ethiopia as a sacred 
mission of civilization, and proposes to carry it out according to the 
pianciples of the Covenant of the League of Nations and of other 
international deeds which set forth the duties and tasks of the civilizing 
Powers. Italy assures equitable treatment to native populations by 
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promoting their moral and material well-being and their social progress. 
In order to associate the native populations with this task of social 
uplifting, native personalities will sit on a Board of Council already 
formed under the aegis of the General Government. Religious beliefs 
will be fully respected and all cults will be practised freely, provided 
that they do not run counter to public order and moral principles. The 
firee use of their original language is guaranteed to each of the races 
which inhabit Ethiopia [see appendix No. 4]. Slavery and forced labour, 
which were a blot of infamy on the old regime, are now suppressed 
[see report of Advisory Commission of Experts on Slavery: League of 
Nations document No. C. 189]. Taxes levied on the people will be used 
exclusively to meet local requirements. 

Italy, on her part, is willing to accept the principle that natives 
should not be compelled to other military duties than local policing 
and territorial defence. Measures will be taken to guarantee freedom 
of transit and communications and fair treatment for the trade of all 
countries. 

Italy will consider it an honour to inform the League of Nations of 
the progress achieved in her work of civilizing Ethiopia, of which she has 
assumed the heavy responsibility. 

The note closed with a hint that Italy’s fellow state members 
would find—^if once they made up their minds to pay the inevitable 
price—^that a renewal of Italy’s co-operation with them was some¬ 
thing worth having. 

While expecting the League of Nations to appraise the situation 
now existing in Ethiopia in a spirit of fair understanding, the Italian 
Government declare themselves ready to give once more their willing 
and practical co-operation to the League of Nations in order to achieve 
a- settlement of the grave problems upon which rests the future of 
Europe and of the World. . . . However, the Italian Grovemment 
cannot but recall the abnormal situation in which Italy has been placed, 
and the necessity for the immediate removal of such obstacles as have 
been, and are, in the way of the international co-operation which Italy 
sincerely seeks, and to which she is prepared to give a tangible contribu¬ 
tion for the sake of the maintenance of peace. 

To a cynical observer, this Italian note read very much as it might 
have been written had it emanated at this juncture from the Foreign 
Office in Downing Street instead of from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Borne. Had the Duce been privately advised from London 
that, for stopping the mouths of British ' midsummer madmen ’, sops, 
and not kicks, were the appropriate means to employ ? Whatever 
the purpose of the Italian note, it was the only channel through 
which Italy’s voice was heard at Geneva on this occasion; for Italy 
was not represented by a delegation. 

At the meeting of the General Committee (Bureau) of the Assembly 
which preceded the opening of the Assembly itself, Monsieur Motta 
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(Switzerland) was reported to have urged, with the support of his 
Hungarian colleague, that the Emperor Haile Selassie, who had come 
to Geneva for the express purpose of addressing the Assembly in 
person, should not be allowed to speak—at any rate, not on the 
opening day. This suggestion, however, found no wider support; and, 
after the Assembly had elected Monsieur van Zeeland (Belgium) to 
be its President in place of Dr. Benes, who had resigned the Presi¬ 
dency of the League Assembly upon his election to that of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, the Emperor was the first speaker to be 
called upon by Monsieur van Zeeland^ after the Argentinian delegate, 
Senor Cantilo, who was given the first place of all in his capacity as 
representative of the state member at whose instance the Assembly 
had been reconvened. 

Senor Cantilo explained that his country’s motives in asking for 
the Assembly to be reconvened had been twofold. On the one hand, 
Argentina had been concerned (notwithstanding the fact that she 
herself could be certain of having her say, because she was represented 
at this time on the Council) to vindicate the principle of the equality 
of states by securing an opportunity for the Assembly, as the body 
on which all states members of the League were represented, to be 
seised of an issue of such gravity as the business which was now on 
the agenda. On the other hand, Argentina had much at heart the 
principle of the maintenance of territorial integrity—a principle 
which, Senor Cantilo explained, was deeply rooted in the tradition 
of international intercourse in Latin America. 

In the Emperor’s speech, which followed next, some of the salient 
passages were the following; 

I, Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, am here to-day to claim that 
justice that is due to my people and the assistance promised to it eight 
months ago by fifty-two nations who asserted that an act of aggression 
had been committed in violation of international treaties. None other 
than the Emperor can address the appeal of the Ethiopian people to 
these fifty-two nations. 

There is perhaps no precedent for a head of a state himself speaking 
in this Assembly. But there is certainly no precedent for a people 
being the victim of such wrongs, and being threatened with abandon¬ 
ment to its aggressor. 

The Emperor went on to recall, with the vividness of an eyewitness, 
the successive turns of the screw of Italian ‘ fiightfulness ’, culminating 
in the device of spraying clouds of poison gas, broadcast, from the air. 

^ Monsieur van 2^1and himself made a short speech upon taking up the 
Presidency, and then proceeded, before calling upon other speakers, to read 
to the Assembly the Italian note. 
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In order to kill ofiE systematically all living creatures, in order the 
more surely to poison waters and pastures, the Italian Command made 
its aircraft pass over and over again. That was its chief method of 
warfare. The very refinement of barbarism consisted in carr 3 dng 
devastation and terror into the most densely populated parts of the 
territory-—the points farthest removed from the scene of hostilities. The 
object was to scatter horror and death over a great part of the Ethiopian 
territory. 

These fearful tactics succeeded. Men and animals succumbed. The 
deadly rain that fell from the aircraft made all those whom it touched 
fly, shrieking with pain. All who drank the poisoned water or ate the 
infected food succumbed too, in dreadful suffering. In tens of thousands 
the victims of the Italian mustard gas died. It was to denounce to the 
Civilized World the tortures inflicted upon the Ethiopian people that 
I resolved to come to Geneva. 

In passing in review the history of the whole affair on its diplo¬ 
matic side, the Emperor did not hesitate to denounce the conduct 
of France: 

The Italian provocation was obvious. I did not hesitate to appeal 
to the League of Nations. . .. Unhappily for Ethiopia this was the time 
when a certain Government considered that the European situation 
made it imperative at any price to obtain the friendship of Italy. The 
price paid was the abandonment of Ethiopian independence to the greed 
of the Italian Government. This secret agreement, contrary to the 
obligations of the Covenant, has exerted a great influence over the course 
of events.^ 

The Emperor ended by coming to grips with the issues pending 
between himself and the Governments of all the states members of 
the League other than Abyssinia and Italy: 

It was constantly repeated that there was not merely a conflict 
between the Italian Government and Ethiopia, but also a conflict 
between the Italian Government and the League of Nations. That is 
why I refused all proposals to my personal advantage made to me by 
the Italian Government if only I would betray my people and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. I was defending the cause of all 
small peoples who are threatened with aggression. Vi^at have become 
of the promises that were made to me ? . . . 

^ In a later passage, the £mi>eror denounced France again, this time for 
sabotaging the application of the oil sanction: 

* It was a profound disappointment to me to note the attitude of a certain 
Government which, whilst tirelessly protesting its scrupulous attachment to 
the Covenant, has equally tirelessly striven to prevent its observance. As 
soon as any measure which was likely to be rapidly effective was proposed, 
pretexts in one form or another were devised to postpone even consideration 
of that measure. And the secret agreements of January 1935 provide for 
this tireless obstruction.’ 
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I assert that the issue before the Assembly to-day is a much wider 
one [than that of the situation created by Italy’s aggression]. It is not 
merely a question of a settlement in the matter of Italian aggression. 
It is a question of collective security; of the very existence of the 
League; of the trust placed by states in international treaties; of the 
value of promises made to small states that their integrity and their 
independence shall be respected and assured. It is a choice between 
the principle of the equality of states and the imposition upon small 
Powers of the bonds of vassalage. In a word, it is international morality 
that is at stake. . . . 

No subtle reasoning can change the nature of the problem or shift the 
grounds of the discussion. It is in all sincerity that I submit these 
considerations to the Assembly. At a time when my people is threatened 
with extermination, when the support of the League may avert the 
final blow, I may be allowed to speak with complete frankness, without 
reticence, in all directness, such as is demanded by the rule of equality 
between all states members of the League. Apart from the Kingdom 
pf God, there is not on this earth any nation that is higher than any 
other. If a strong Government finds that it can, with impunity, destroy 
a weak people, then the hour has struck for that weak people to appeal 
to the League of Nations to give its judgment in all freedom. God and 
History will remember your judgment. . . . 

The initiative has to-day been taken—^it is with pain that I record 
the fact—^to raise sanctions. What does this initiative mean in practice 
but the abandonment of Ethiopia to the aggressor ? . . . Placed by the 
aggressor face to face with the accomplished fact, are states going to 
set up the terrible precedent of bowing before force ? 

On the 1st July the principal speakers were Monsieur Blum 
(France), Mr. te Water (South Africa), Mr. Eden (U.K.) and Mon¬ 
sieur Litvinov (U.S.S.R.). Mr. te Water’s speech on this day and 
Mr. de Valera’s on the 2nd were perhaps the only two, in the course 
of a four days’ debate in which the representatives of thirty-two 
countries took part, that rose to the moral level of the speech of the 
Emperor Haile Selassie. 

With a parochial corporate egotism which was characteristic of the 
nationalist outlook of the age. Monsieur Blum spoke hardly at all 
about Ethiopia and almost exclusively about France—a state mem¬ 
ber of the League whose existence 6ts an independent state was not, 
at that moment, in immediate jeopardy. Passing over in silence 
the direct and deadly accusations which had been levelled by the 
Emperor Haile Selassie at Monsieur Blum’s own predecessors in 
oflBioe, the new French Prime Minister exerted himself, first and fore¬ 
most, to assert that ‘the factor known as France’ had not ceased to 
count, or even diminished in importance, in European affairs. Per¬ 
haps the most significant passages in his speech were those in which 
he subscribed to the doctrine of the indivisibility of peace and 
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announced that France was opposed to any reform of the League in 
the French military sense of the verb reformer. 

There is no European conflict in which France might not sooner or 
later find herself involved, even against her will. Peace, therefore, as 
we conceive and desire it, is not only the peace of France, but the 
indivisible peace of Europe and the World. . . , 

The cause of the set-back [which the League has just suffered] does 
not lie in the Covenant. It lies in the tardy, imcertain and confused 
application of the Covenant. The conclusion to be drawn from this 
set-back is not that the obligations entailed by the Covenant should be 
relaxed but rather that they should be strengthened. The French delega¬ 
tion could not therefore accept any plan for reform which would make 
of the League a merely academic consulting body. 

The only direct reference in Monsieur Blum’s speech to the actual 
business on the Assembly’s agenda was a complimentary allusion, 
at the close, to the note from Count Ciano. 

Mr. te Water’s speech—^which merits reproduction verbatim, if 
only space permitted—^must be represented here by the following 
passages, which perhaps convey its main purport: 

The Covenant is our international law. How could we allow such 
a law to be weakened ? Yet to-day we know that the Covenant is falling 
to pieces in our hands. Fifty nations, led by three of the most powerful 
nations in the world, are about to declare their powerlessness to protect 
the weakest in their midst from destruction. The authority of the 
League of Nations is about to come to nought. My Government desires 
me to say here that this renunciation by the most powerful members 
of the League of the collective decision most solemnly taken by us all, 
under the obligation by which we declared ourselves bound, can alone 
be interpreted as the surrender by them of the authority of the League 
—^a surrender of the high trust and ideals of world peace entrusted 
to each member nation of this institution. 

I am to declare that this surrender, if it is agreed upon by the nations, 
cannot be interpreted as impotence to safeguard that trust, but as a 
simple denial of their ability to bear the sacrifices necessary for the 
fulfilment of their obligations. 

The Union of South Africa cannot, without protest, subscribe to 
a declaration to the World which, in their profound belief, will shatter 
for generations all international confidence and all hope of realizing 
world peace. For it is idle to suppose that, by a process of reconstruction 
thereafter, the League can survive as an instrument of world influence 
and peace. 

This action of the Great Powers—^what will it achieve ? Where will 
it lead us now? Before, there was order here. The prestige of the 
League reborn, the hope of the World running high—^this was the 
picture then. We had succeeded in reducing the disunity of the 
nations to a single variable—^the sanction front of fifty nations; a 
compression of the disorder of the World into a single manageable group 
—a vast mass movement^ an instinctive drawing together of the nations 
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of the League. Those who stood outside watched silently and were 
moving nearer in sympathy. But now ? The hand is being thrown in. 
Order is losing to chaos. The spectacle of power has hypnotized the 
World. 

The nations are arming feverishly—^all of us. What wiU be the end ? 
Where are the Great Powers leachng us, who have not the faith to 
persevere ? Are the people of our countries, helpless, inarticulate, like 
sheep facing the terror, to be fed to those engines of destruction which 
the nations are so proudly building ? If not, for what purpose then are 
we pouring out our treasure and exhausting the resources of Science in 
the vastest mass production of armaments ever known to History ? . . . 

Can it be said, can it be justly claimed, that the triumph of the 
organized might of Italy over the undisciplined and ill-equipped Black 
armies of Abyssinia was not foreseeable ? Did the fifty nations, when 
they solemnly bound themselves to collective action under the Covenant 
of the League, make the successful resistance of Ethiopia a condition 
precedent to the fulfilment of their collective obligation ? . . . 

My Government has again examined its own conduct in this matter 
scrupulously and conscientiously. It can find no new factor in the 
present situation which did not, in fact or potentially, exist when it 
announced its decision from this place to honour its obligations and to 
participate in collective action against the aggressor nation. On the 
contrary, the destruction of Ethiopian sovereignty by Italy and the 
annexation of the territory of a country which at no time menaced 
the safety of Italy, creates now the exact state of affairs which this 
League was designed to avoid, and which we are all still pledged to 
prevent by every agreed means in our power, and to refuse to acknowledge. 

If the League of Nations were to refuse that vindication to any one 
of its members, it would disclose itself a mere pretender; should Italy 
be held to have succeeded in retaining her spoils, not in spite of the 
authority of the League, but because of the abdication of that authority, 
what else, then, can this League mean ? 

If the Great Powers, in whose hands in the last resort lies the safety 
of nations, accepting success as the yardstick by which the acts of the 
Covenant-breakers are to be measured, can rebuild on the broken 
pledge, if these are the policies of realism, let them be demonstrated, 
so that we may know whether we may continue to collaborate with 
them in the maintenance and organization of peace. 

And so I beg to announce the decision of my Government that it is 
still prepared to maintain the collective action legitimately agreed upon 
by the resolution of this Assembly of the League of Nations on the 
10th October, 1935. 

We offer this course, which, in our deep conviction, will alone main¬ 
tain the League of Nations as an instrument of security for its members. 
We commend it to this Assembly even at this eleventh hour as the 
only way which will ensure salvation to the nations. 

After Mr. Massey (Canada) had slightly rechilled the atmosphere 
of the Afisembly Hall—^to which Mr. te Water had succeeded in 
imparting a touch of gwerous warmth—^with a faint yet perceptible 
n 
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breath of North-American isolationism, a third representative of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations rose to address the Assembly 
in the person of Mr. Eden. 

Mr. Eden’s speech, like Mr. te Water’s and Mr. de Valera’s, was 
distinguished by a sincerity in deploring, as well as by a frankness in 
confessing, the tragic failure of the League to uphold the Covenant 
by saving Abyssinia; and the genuineness and strength of the feeling 
which was expressed in Mr. Eden’s words were the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was, in this speech, enunciating to his colleagues in the 
Assembly the United Kingdom Government’s thesis that the sanc¬ 
tions in force against Italy ought now to be abandoned on the ground 
that it had become impossible to make them effective for their 
purpose without imposing on the sanction-taking states a prohibitive 
risk of themselves becoming involved in war. 

Mr. Eden’s speech in the Assembly Hall at Geneva on the 1st July 
was, in fact, on much the same lines and in much the same tone as 
his speech in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 18th 
June. 

Yesterday, we all listened to an appeal by the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
delivered with a dignity which must have evoked the sympathy of each 
one of us. Not one of us here present can contemplate, with any 
measure of satisfaction, the circumstances in which this Assembly 
meets on this occasion. It is an occasion painful for us all. 

In my belief, it is the more necessary, therefore, in the interests of 
every member of the League, and of the League itself as an organization, 
that the facts should be squarely faced. 

What are they ? So far as the application of sanctions in the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute is concerned, the members of the League have 
together and in common applied certain economic and financial measures 
wWch they were in a position to impose and which they thought could 
be made effective by their own action alone—^yet we are all conscious 
to-day that these measures have failed to fulfil the purpose for which 
they were imposed. It is not that the measures in themselves have been 
without effect, but that the conditions in which they were expected to 
operate have not been realized. The course of military events, the local 
situation in Ethiopia, have brought us to a point at which the sanctions 
at present m force are incapable of reversing the order of events in that 
country. 

That fact is, unhappily, fundamental. Let me make quite clear, then, 
the position of the Government I have the honour to represent. Had 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom any reason to 
believe that the maintenance of existing sanctions, or even the addition 
to them of other economic measures, would re-establish the position in 
Ethiopia, then it would be pre|^red, for its part, to advocate such a 
policy and, if other members of the League agreed, to join in its applioa- 
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tion. In view of the facts of the present situation in Ethiopia, His 
Majesty’s Government finds it impossible to entertain any such belief. 
In our view it is only military action that could now produce this result. 
I cannot believe that, in present world conditions, such military action 
could be considered a possibility. 

This is the situation with which we are confronted. The realities 
have to be recognized. In the light of them I can only repeat, and repeat 
with infinite regret, the opinion that I have already expressed on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom—^that, in existing 
conditions, the continuation of the sanctions at present in force can 
serve no useful purpose. At the same time, it is the view of His Majesty’s 
Government that this Assembly should not in any way recognize Italy’s 
conquest over Abyssinia. Moreover, if the harsh realities of the situation 
must determine our attitude towards the maintenance of the measures 
we have adopted, they cannot, in our judgment, involve any modifica¬ 
tion of the view of Italy’s action expressed by fifty members of the 
League last autumn. 

On the 1st July at Geneva Mr. Eden also repeated an announce¬ 
ment—which he had already made on the 18th June at Westminster 
—^that, in the event of the sanctions being now taken off, the British 
Government in the United Kingdom were nevertheless prepared, 
for their part, during ‘the temporary period of uncertainty which 
might ensue ’, to stand by the reciprocal assurances of mutual support 
in the Mediterranean in fulfilment of Article 16 of the League 
Covenant^ ‘in the event of the situation arising which would have 
brought them into force were action under Article 16 continuing 
Mr. Eden also associated himself with the French policy regarding 
the future of the League whicTb had been declared, that morning, 
by Monsieur Blum; but in this context the British delegate put before 
the Assembly a pertinent question for consideration. 

Was failure due to the fact that there are certain risks which nations 
are not prepared to run save whei*e their own interests are more directly 
at stake than they were in this case ? 

Before sitting down, Mr. Eden also made an allusion to the German 
factor which, in the background, had been influencing—and perhaps 
governing—^the course of the Italo-Abyssinian affair from first to 
last. 

There is another consideration which it is idle to ignore. This dispute 
was not an isolated event in a world which had no other cause for 

^ See section (viii) above. 

* In the House of Commons at Westminster on the 18th June, 1936, the 
terms of Mr. Eden’s statement on this point had been as follows: 

‘It is the view of the Government that this assurance given by this 
country should not end with the raising of sanctions but should continue 
to cover the period of uncertainty which must necessarily follow any 
termination of action under Article 16/ 
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anxiety. We, as members of a League which is not universal, are 
inevitably conscious in more or less degree of the existence of other 
anxieties. 

Monsieur Litvinov, who spoke next, developed, with his usual 
ability, a thesis which had been adumbrated, that morning, by 
Monsieur Blum. While admitting, and indeed rubbing in, the 
disastrousness and the blameworthiness of the fact that, under the 
Italo-Abyssinian test, the League of Nations, after getting under 
way, had come to a standstill without having performed its task— 
and this to the ruin of those who had put their trust in its efficacy 
—^Monsieur Litvinov went on to argue that this miserable perform¬ 
ance could not be traced to any inherent defect in the engine of the 
Genevan machine, but was an inevitable consequence of the (perhaps 
deliberate) misconduct of the responsible mechanics in starving that 
engine of the requisite supply of petrol in this particular case. 
Monsieur Litvinov’s moral was that the engine was a perfectly 
serviceable one, and that this African fiasco was no evidence that 
the Covenant could not still be made to work properly in a European 
trial. 

We have met here to complete a page in the history of the League of 
Nations, a page in the history of international life which it \^1 be 
impossible for us to read without a feeling of bitterness. We have to 
liquidate a course of action which was begim in fulfilment of our 
obligations as members of the League to guarantee the independence 
of one of our fellow members, but which was not carried to its conclu¬ 
sion. Each of us must feel his measure of responsibility and of blame, 
which is not identical for all, and which depends, not oifiy on what each 
of us did in fact, but also on the measure of our readiness to support 
every common action required by the circumstances. . . . 

At every stage of discussion of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, my 
Government has declared that it would participate in any action 
provided for imder the Covenant and adopted and executed jointly by 
other members of the League. All the decisions of the Co-ordination 
Conunittee were carried out by my Government without exception 
and with complete loyalty. 

However, sooner than might have been expected, the moment came 
when the necessity for reconsidering the measures adopted at Geneva, 
from the angle of their serving any useful purpose, became absolutely 
clear. That moment was when the resistance of the valiant Ethiopian 
troops was broken, when the Emperor and Government of Ethiopia 
left their territory, and when a considerable portion of their territory 
was occupied by the Italian Army. It appeared, then, indubitable that 
by economic sanctions alone it would be impossible to drive the Italian 
Army out of Ethiopia and restore the independence of that country, 
and that such an objective could only be attained by more serious 
sanctions, including those of a militasy nature. 
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Such measures could only be considered if one or several states could 
be found which, in virtue of their geographical position and special 
interests, would agree to bear the main brunt of a military encounter. 
Such states were not to be found among us; and, even if they had been 
found, the other states, before deciding on any particular degree of 
co-operation in serious measures, would require guarantees that similar 
co-operation could also be counted upon in other cases of opposing the 
aggressor. Such guarantees were all the more necessary because some 
actions and statements of one European state, whose aggressive inten¬ 
tions leave no room for doubt—^indeed, are openly proclaimed by that 
state itself—indicated an accelerated rate of preparations for aggression 
in more than one direction. The attitude of some countries to these 
actions, and the lenient treatment accorded to their authors, shook 
the belief that those guarantees which I have just mentioned could 
be immediately secured. In view of these circumstances, I came to the 
conclusion, even during the May session of the Council of the League, 
that the further application of economic sanctions was useless, and that 
it was impossible to afford any practical aid to Ethiopia in this way. 
It seems that this conclusion was reached by nearly all members of 
the League.... 

There have been attempts to ascribe this lack of success to the League 
Covenant, to its defects and to the present composition of the League. 
Prom this are drawn far-reaching conclusions, which may lead to the 
result that, together with Ethiopian independence, the League itself 
may turn out to have been buried as well. Such attempts and conclu¬ 
sions must be decisively rejected. , . . 

I assert that Article 16 equipped the League of Nations with such 
powerful weapons that, in the event of their being fully applied, every 
aggression can be broken. Moreover, the very conviction that they 
may be applied may rob the aggressor of his zeal to put his criminal 
intentions into practice. The melancholy experience of the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict does not contradict this assertion: on the contrary. 
In this particular case, whether because this was the first experiment 
in the application of collective measures; whether because some con¬ 
sidered that this case has particular characteristics; whether because it 
coincided with the preparations elsewhere for aggression on a much 
larger scale, to which Europe had to devote special attention; whether 
for these or other reasons, it is a fact that, not only was the whole 
terrible mechanism of Article 16 not brought into play, but from the 
very outset there was a manifest striving to confine the action taken 
to the barest minimum. Even economic sanctions were limited in their 
scope and their function, and even in this limited scope sanctions were 
not applied by all members of the League. 

Pour members of the League, from the very beginning, refused to 
apply any sanctions whatsoever. One member of the League bordering 
on Italy refused to apply the most effective sanction—^namely, the 
prohibition of imports from Italy; while, of those countries which 
raised no objections in principle to sanctions, many did not in actual 
&ct apply several of them, pleading constitutional difficulties, the 
necessity of ‘study*, &c. Thus, even the embargo on arms was not 
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applied by seven members of the League, financial measures by eight 
countries, prohibition of exports to Italy by ten countries, and prohibi¬ 
tion of imports from Italy by thirteen countries—^i.e. 25 per cent, of 
the total membership of the League. It may be said that the Latin- 
American countries, with a few exceptions, did not apply in practice 
the more effective sanctions at all. . . . 

In such circumstances, it may be said that members of the League of 
Nations, for one reason or another, refrained from bringing Article 16 
completely into play. But it does not follow from this that Article 16 
itself is a failure. 

Monsieur Litvinov then went on to combat, with vigour, the 
proposal that an attempt should now be made to overcome the 
present lack of universality of the membership of the League by 
reducing the content of the Covenant to something that would no 
longer seem objectionable to any of the Powers that were at present 
unwilling to subscribe to the Covenant in its original form. In effect, 
as Monsieur Litvinov pointed out, this would mean the elimination 
of Articles 10 and 16; and that, he declared, was really a proposal 
for ‘assuring, within the bosom of the League, the security of the 
aggressor’. 

Monsieur Litvinov closed on a note of studied optimism. For his 
own part, he declared, he felt that a League which had made an effort 
to give some kind of assistance to a victim of aggression was prefer¬ 
able to a League that had suffered the act of aggression to be per¬ 
petrated while it passed by on the other side. He considered that the 
League had ‘taken an enormous step forward’ in doing even as much 
as it had done in the Italo-Abyssinian case. And his last words were: 

To-day, more than ever, the League of Nations is an international 
necessity. It must live and it must be strong—stronger, in fact, than 
ever. 

On the 2nd July the first speaker was Mr. Bruce (Australia), 
who combined an emphatic advocacy of the abandonment of sanc¬ 
tions with a searching examination of the reasons why they had 
failed. If, Mr. Bruce contended, the financial, economic and military 
sanctions contemplated in Article 16 of the Covenant had been 
applied against Italy in their entirety, it could not be doubted that, 
in spite of the League’s lack of universality, Italy’s situation would 
rapidly have been made untenable; but (the Australian delegate was 
quick to add) the nations, in spite of their devotion to the principles 
of the League, were not disposed to involve their peoples in war in 
a cause in which they did not feel themselves to have any direct 
national interest; and their present experience had made it evident 
that the imposition of economic and financial sanctions alone, and 
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these only within limits that would rule out the risk of reprisals, 
was a method of applying Article 16 that made success impossible. 

Dr. Munch (Denmark) drew a deduction from what had happened 
which was the more significant because it would presumably have 
been endorsed by the representatives of all the other six states in the 
group of European neutrals. While the sanctions that had been 
applied against Italy had failed to achieve their purpose, it was 
undeniable, Dr. Munch submitted, that the manner in which they 
had been applied—and, above all, their abandonment—constituted 
a precedent which demonstrated the right of states members of the 
League to decide for themselves, in each case, whether the situation 
was such as to require them to impose and maintain sanctions—even 
those of a merely financial and economic order. 

Two other representatives of the European neutral group. Monsieur 
de Graaf (Netherlands) and Monsieur Koht (Norway), who addressed 
the Assembly on the 2nd and on the 3rd July respectively, both gave 
warning, apropos of the question of ‘reforming’ the League, of their 
countries’ distaste for regional pacts. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of the speeches delivered on the 
2nd July was Mr. de Valera’s: 

As has been said already, we are all of us in some measure responsible 
for this pitiable position, some much more responsible than others. 
Read the speech delivered here by the Emperor of Ethiopia. Does any 
delegate deny that, so far as it relates to what has happened here, there 
is, to his knowledge, truth in every line of it ? 

Perhaps, as the representatives of a small nation that has itself had 
experience of aggression and dismemberment, the members of the Irish 
delegation may be more sensitive than others to the plight of Ethiopia. 
But is there any small nation represented here which does not feel the 
truth of the warning that what is Ethiopia’s fate to-day may well be 
its own fate to-morrow, should the greed or the, ambition of some 
powerful neighbour prompt its destruction ? . . . 

The peace of Europe depends, as everyone knows, on the will of the 
Great Powers. If the Great Powers of Europe would only meet now in 
that Peace Conference which will have to be held after Europe has once 
more been drenched in blood; if they would be prepared to make now 
in advance only a tithe of the sacrifice each of them will have to make 
should the war be begun, the terrible menace which threatens us all 
to-day could be warded off.. .. 

Despite our juridical equality here, in matters such as European 
peace the small states are powerless. As I have already said, peace is 
dependent upon the will of the great states. All the small states can 
do, if the statesmen of the greater states fail in their duty, is resolutely 
to determine that they will not become the tools of any Great Power, 
and ^at they will resist with whatever strength they may possess 
every attempt to force into a war against their will. 
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Mr. de Valera was followed by Sir James Parr (New Zealand), who 
told his colleagues that at the present time his countrymen were 
disappointed and uneasy, and then went on to announce that the 
New Zealand Government (like the South African Government) 
remained favourable to sanctions, to their maintenance and to their 
intensification, and that, if an effective majority of the states 
members of the League were prepared to commit themselves to this 
course. New Zealand would join them in taking it. 

On the 3rd July the new French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Monsieur Delbos, enlarged upon the theme—already propounded by 
MM. Blum and Litvinov—^that a reform of the League ought to mean, 
not relaxing, but tightening up, the rigour of the Covenant; that 
there ought to be no serious modification of its terms; but that its 
efficacy might well be increased by arranging for the conclusion, 
within a framework of universality, of regional pacts between parties 
who would imdertake, vis-d-vis one another, to go to all lengths in 
putting the Covenant into effect. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd July the debate came to an end in 
two speeches which each sounded a note of warning. The first was 
delivered by Mademoiselle Hesselgren (Sweden), who—speaking not 
so much in the name of her country as in that of the women of the 
World—^protested against acquiescence in an international situation 
which was so desperate and so uncertain that it might deter the 
women from bringing any more children into the World. The closing 
speech of all came from Senor Bassols (Mexico). 

In face of the fait accompli^ an attempt is being made to capitalize 
the experience of defeat—of still another defeat—^by reorganizing the 
forces and international institutions of all countries which are imbued 
with peaceful and truly civilizing intentions, in order to prevent fresh 
disasters in a future pregnant with uncertainty and menace. 

In the face of this solution two voices have made themselves heard. 
On the one hand, the concrete and dramatic voice of the Ethiopians, 
who will suffer, with the stoic resignation of an age-long exploited race, 
one more affront in the course of history, and who, whether present or 
no at this Assembly, shall endure as Banquo’s ghost called to (fisturb the 
tranquillity of Greneva’s conscience. 

But, on the other hand, there is the equally respectable voice, which 
likewise deserves our attention, of those who not only consider the 
specific facts which have called forth this Assembly, but who, more 
generally, view with suspicion and uncertainty the well-meaning attempt 
to reconstruct a system of international legal action upon the smoking 
remains of failure. They believe that the immediate present must 
necessarily exert its influence as a destructive germ upon all future 
efforts, and will constitute an internal insoluble contradiction which, 
sooner or later, will destroy the vitality of the whole system. 
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While the debate had been verging towards its end, the leading 
spirits in the Assembly had, behind the scenes, been manoeuvring 
for position with an eye to the approaching struggle over the trivial 
question whether the failure of the League to do its duty by Abyssinia 
should be exposed in form as mercilessly as it already was in fact, 
or whether the states members should condescend to go through 
another series of twists and turns in the forlorn hope of salvaging 
some vestige of their ‘face’. 

In pressing for a complete exposure, the Ethiopian delegation 
might count upon the support of many of the Latin-American states 
members, whose representatives were incensed and disgusted at the 
unwillingness of the principal European states members to commit 
themselves unequivocally to the principle of non-recognition of 
territorial changes when these were accomplished de facto through 
the instrumentality of lawless force. Ethiopia could also count upon 
the sympathy of the states members of the Balkan and the Little 
Entente, who had made themselves conspicuous by their silence 
dtiring the debate, even though they might hesitate to take any 
positive action that would put a spoke in the wheel of their patrons 
Russia and France. On the other side stood France, Russia and the 
United Kingdom, with Belgium (in the presidential chair) at their 
service. 

The first move was made by Ethiopia, when, on the evening of the 
2nd July, the Emperor Haile Selassie addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the League a letter covering two draft resolutions in the 
following terms: 

The Emperor of Ethiopia has put to the nations assembled at Geneva 
certain questions to which, except for a smaU number of states, the 
Powers have not given a precise answer. In the present tragic circum¬ 
stances, after a debate of capital importance for the existence of the 
League of Nations and even for the existence of nations who might be 
threatened by future aggressions, it is important that each country, 
frankly, loyally, without equivocation or cleverness of language, should 
take responsibility, by a vote, for its attitude. In order to make possible 
this clear and frank manifestation of the unanimous or majority senti¬ 
ment of the nations composing the League, the Emperor of Ethiopia 
submits to the vote of the Assembly the two following draft resolutions, 
of which the first does no more than interpret the wish proclaimed by a 
great number of states in the course of the present discussion: 

(1) The Assembly recalls the terms of Articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant, to which it declares its faithful adherence. Accordingly it 
proclaims that it will recognize no annexation obtained by force. 

(2) The Assembly, desirous of affording Ethiopia the assistance to 
which Article 16 entitles it, in order that it may defend its territorial 
integrity and political independence, decides to recommend to the 
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Governments of the states members to give their guarantee to the 
loan of £10,000,000 which will be issued by Ethiopia under the con¬ 
ditions to be fixed by the Council after an opinion has been given by 
the Financial Committee of the League of Nations. 

This Ethiopian move appears to have caused some perturbation 
in those quarters in which there was a desire to drape the truth in a 
veil, no matter how transparent. On the morning of the 3rd July 
the Assembly authorized its General Committee to examine the two 
Ethiopian drafts, but it instructed the committee at the same time 
‘to extract from the discussions of the recent meetings points that 
might be included in a draft text for subsequent submission to the 
Assembly’. However, the first endeavours to produce a decorous 
alternative to the Ethiopian delegation’s plain speaking did not 
meet with success. At a meeting held on the evening of the 3rd July 
the General Committee proved to be not of one mind; and, after 
three hours of fruitless consultation, the committee, in desperation, 
left the task of draughtsmanship to Monsieur van Zeeland. It was 
not till the morning of the 4th that the President was able to present 
to the Assembly a draft text that was recommended by the General 
Committee unanimously.^ This text read as follows: 

I. The Assembly, 

(1) having met again on the initiative of the Government of the 
Argentine Republic, and in pursuance of the decision to adjourn its 
session taken on the 11th October, 1935, in order to examine the 
situation arising out of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute; 

(2) taking note of the communications and declarations which have 
been made to it on this subject; 

(3) noting that various circumstances have prevented the full applica¬ 
tion of the Covenant of the League gf Nations; 

(4) remaining firmly attached to the principles of the Covenant, 
which are also expressed in other diplomatic instruments such as the 
declaration of the American states dated the 3rd August, 1932, excluding 
the settlement of territorial questions by force 

(5) being desirous of strengthening the authority of the League of 
Nations by adapting the application of these principles to the lessons 
of experience; 

^ In the General Committee’s report, covering the draft text, it was men¬ 
tioned that the Mexican delegation had * abstained from taking part in the 
labours of the General Committee for reasons explained in a letter addressed to 
the chair’. 

^ This reference was inserted as a sop to the Latin-Americans. It may be 
noted that Italy was one of the four non-American states which accepted an 
invitation to adhere to the Rio de Janeiro ‘anti-war treaty’ of the 10th 
October, 1933, in which the principle of the non-recognition of territorial 
changes brought about by force had been incorporated (see the Swrvey for 
1933, p. 336).—A.J.T. 
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(6) being convinced that it is necessary to strengthen the real effective¬ 
ness of the guarantees of security which the League affords to its 
members; 

recommends that the Council 

(a) should invite the Governments of the members of the League to 
send to the Secretary-General before the 1st September, 1936, any 
proposals that they may wish to make in order to improve, in the spirit 
or within the limits laid down above, the application of the principles 
of the Covenant; 

(b) should instruct the Secretary-General to make a first examination 
and classification of these proposals; 

(c) should report to the Assembly at its next meeting on the state of 
the question. 

II. The Assembly, taking note of the communications and declara¬ 
tions which have been made to it on the subject of the situation arising 
out of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute; recalling the previous findings and 
decisions in connexion with this dispute; recommends that the Co¬ 
ordination Committee should make all necessary proposals to the 
Governments in order to bring to an end the measures taken by them 
in execution of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

In reading this text to the Assembly, Monsieur van Zeeland 
expressed the opinion that it covered the intention of the first of the 
two Abyssinian draft resolutions, while, with regard to the second of 
these, he recalled that a similar request had already been addressed 
by Abyssinia to the Committee of Thirteen, and had been rejected 
by that body, on the 23rd January.^ 

When this text came up for consideration by the Assembly that 
afternoon, the first speaker was Dejazmach Nasibu; and, in his 
Government’s name, he declared an uncompromising opposition to 
the line which the General Committee was taking: 

On the 3rd July last the Ethiopian Government laid before the 
President of the Assembly two draft resolutions, the definite object of 
which was to allow each of the members of the Assembly to assume 
responsibility by means of a formal vote, frankly, loyally, without 
ambiguity or tricks of language, for its attitude before the World and 
before History. 

The draft text prepared by the Bureau and unanimously recom¬ 
mended by it to the Assembly does not appear to the Ethiopian delega¬ 
tion to provide such an opportunity. A draft text consisting of a brief 
statement of reasons, recal^g in vague and indefinite terms the events 
which have occurred and the principles of the Covenant, concludes, for 
reasons which the Ethiopian delegation fails to understand, not with 
draft resolutions but with proposals for a recommendation. 

The Ethiopian delegation cannot believe that this form has been 
chosen to evade by subtleties of procedure the categorical decisions 
which it has asked the Assembly to take. 

^ See p. 329, above* 
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The Ethiopian delegation energetically maintains the two draft 
resolutions it has submitted. It ignores the subtleties of procedure, the 
effect of which would be to obtain a vague and ambiguous vote. 

What Ethiopia claims as her right, at this tragic hour of her destiny, 
is a categorical verdict and not a sentence of death by an implied 
recommendation, cleverly drafted in terms which, while abandoning 
the victim to its aggressor, seem to apologize to that aggressor and 
only affirm respect for the principles of the Covenant in order to save 
the League’s face. Are the principles of the Covenant bending reeds 
on which certain ‘sacred egoisms’ can lean until these principles give 
way ? 

"^at Ethiopia asks the Assembly is to express its opinion by an 
unambiguous vote. 

Does the Assembly confirm, yes or no, its unanimous vote of October 
1935, declaring that the Italian Government had committed an unjusti¬ 
fied aggression against Ethiopia ? 

Does the Assembly confirm, yes or no, its determination not to 
recognize the annexation of a territory obtained by force, in violation 
of the treaties and of the Covenant, at a time when, not only has 
Ethiopian resistance not been broken, but more than half Ethiopian 
territory remains outside Italian domination ? 

Does the Assembly confirm, yes or no, its determination in default 
of the economic and financial measures whose ineffectiveness is now 
affirmed, after recording and estimating their considerable results a 
few weeks ago, to grant to Ethiopia, the victim of aggression, another 
form of assistance ? 

That is what the Ethiopian delegation asks while maintaining its 
draft resolutions. It expressly demands that they should be discussed 
in order that an explicit vote on each of these resolutions may provide 
the Ethiopian people with the honest reply to which it is entitled. 

The Ethiopian delegate’s speech was followed by short statements 
from the representatives of Panam4, Canada, South Africa and 
Colombia. 

The Panamanian delegate, Senor Solis, expressed an opinion of 
the General Committee’s draft which was not unlike Dejazmuoh 
Nasibu’s verdict on it: 

The two resolutions proposed do not meet either the Italian point of 
view, the Ethiopian point of view, the point of view of the principles of 
international law, of the prestige of the League of Nations, or the 
anxieties absorbing the attention of the World; they are not even repre¬ 
sentative of a real, deep desire to furnish a constructive solution of the 
dispute. It would seem that we are afraid of dealing courageously with 
a situation which, whatever its tendency, is clearly defined. 

Mr. te Water announced that he would not associate himself with 
the General Committee’s draft in any way, and that he would abstain 
from voting if the draft were put to the vote in the Assembly. 

In spite of this apparently rather unpromising reception of the 
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General Committee’s draft, the President showed himself equal to 
the task which he had taken it upon himself to perform. When the 
Ethiopian delegation demanded that the Ethiopian resolutions should 
be given priority over the General Committee’s draft. Monsieur van 
Zeeland submitted that it was ‘one of the normal rules of deliberative 
assemblies to give priority to a text prepared by an organ to whom 
you have assigned that duty’; and, taking silence for assent, he 
proceeded to put the General Committee’s text to the vote by roll- 
call. The results were: 

Votes in favour . . .44 

Votes against ... 1 
Abstentions .... 4 

The states members that abstained from voting were Chile, Mexico, 
Panama and South Africa. The single adverse vote was cast by 
Abyssinia herself. 

When the President was then reminded of the unanimity rule, he 
remarked that it was not a question of a ‘decision’ taken by the 
Assembly, but merely of a vo&u, and that, according to the practice 
followed by the Assembly from the start, voeux could be adopted by 
a majority vote. Turning next to the Ethiopian delegation’s demand 
that its own two resolutions (which had been submitted in due form, 
as Monsieur van Zeeland himself confessed) should be put to the 
vote at any rate at this stage. Monsieur van Zeeland ruled that the 
first Ethiopian resolution was covered by the Assembly’s voeu, and— 
again taking silence for assent—^he passed on to the second Ethiopian 
resolution and in this case accepted the Ethiopian demand for a vote 
by roll-call. This time the results were: 

Votes in favour ... 1 

Votes against . . .23 

Abstentions . . . .25 

And it was Abyssinia, once again, who found herself in a minority 
of one. 

When the results of these two votes taken in the Assembly on the 
4th July, 1936, are compared with what had happened at the session 
of i^e same body in October 1935,^ it will be seen that the bare 
figures constitute a reductio ad aJbmrdum of the judgment that the 
League had pronounced and of the measures that it had taken. In 
October 1935 Italy, condemned as an aggressor, had found at any 
rate three states members of the League to save her from the ordeal 

^ See pp. 208above. 
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of complete isolation by publicly taking her side. And now, less than 
nine months later, Abyssinia.—^left, twice over, in a minority of one— 
was being penalized, for the double offence of having been conquered 
by Italy and having been abandoned by the League, to a degree 
which Italy had been spared when she was being condemned by her 
peers for the flagrant and deliberate commission of a supreme crime 
against international law and justice. In making themselves respon¬ 
sible for this paradox, the states members of the League were of course 
condemning neither Italy nor Abyssinia so much as themselves. 

The proceedings at the meeting of the Assembly on the afternoon 
of the 4th July, 1936, ended vdth a closing presidential allocution to 
the delegates of forty-eight nations from the mouth of Monsieur van 
Zeeland. 

The speaker began by disclaiming any intention of offering the 
Assembly the customary presidential congratulations on the results 
of the work of the session; but he went on to tell them, nevertheless, 
that they had ‘had the difficult courage to look realities in the face’; 
and he sought to console them for the ‘set-back’ which the League 
had received by reminding them that they had ‘limited the possibili¬ 
ties of gaining control of the situation’ from the moment when, in the 
foregoing October, they had decided that the League’s collective 
action should be limited to measures of an economic and financial 
nature. Having thus implicitly accused Abyssinia’s fellow states 
members of never having had any serious intention of doing what 
was required if Abyssinia was to be saved from her impending fate, 
Monsieur van Zeeland had the audacity to ask his colleagues which 
of them—‘if by the malice of Fate he was to find himself one day in 
a situation like that of Ethiopia—^would not be glad, in default of 
something better, to see economic and financial sanctions applied to 
his aggressor by fifty countries’. Finding himself unable to ignore 
the Abyssinian opinion of what the League had done—or failed to 
do—^Monsieur van Zeeland proceeded to confer a pontifical absolu¬ 
tion upon his colleagues and himself: 

I do not consider that all the criticisms—^however understandable— 
which have been by implication brought against us are deserved. 1 
have, in so far as I myself and my coimtry are concerned, once more 
searched my own conscience. I believe that many of you, were you to 
do the same, would reach the same conclusion as ourselves. We have, 
indeed, faithfully applied the rules of collective security; we have 
unhesitatingly borne oiur share, to the full extent of our undertakings, 
in all the collective measures which the League has proposed. ... I 
believe that those amongst us who have act^ in this way can, even 
after what has taken place, claim that their oonscienoe is dear; they 
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have contributed to the work, which we are here attempting to promote, 

everything which it was in their power to give. 

This self-complacent judgment upon the record of the states 
members of the League of Nations during the past nine months fell 
with a strange incongruity from the lips of a President of the Assembly 
who happened at the same time to be the Prime Minister of Belgium; 
for in 1936 it would have been impossible for any one claiming to 
represent the Belgian Government to present at Geneva any creden¬ 
tials that would have been recognizable as valid, supposing that, in 
the ordeal of 1914-18, the states that had subsequently become 
members of a League of Nations had acted towards Belgium, before 
the foundation of the League, as they had been acting in 1935-6 
towards their Abyssinian fellow state member. If, on the 4th July, 
1936, the sun had turned backwards in his course at the challenge 
of Monsieur van Zeeland’s words, and the order of time had been 
reversed, the treatment of Abyssinia in 1936-6 would have constituted 
a calamitous precedent for Belgium in 1914. 

In 1914 the Germans occupied effectively, by military force, the 
whole of Belgium, except for a patch of sand-dunes in one corner of 
the country,^ in one third of the time that it took the Italians, in 
1936-6, to achieve a skeleton military occupation of about two-thirds 
of the Empire of Ethiopia.^ On the 13th October, 1914, the Belgian 
Government left Ostend to find asyltim abroad at Le Havre in France 
—Cleaving behind on Belgian soil not even an acting civil Government, 
but merely the remnant of a heavily defeated Belgian army. On 
the analogy of the treatment of Abyssinia by her fellow states 
members of the League in 1936, the co-signatories, with Germany, 
of the guarantee treaty of 1839, which was Belgium’s pre-war 
Covenant, would have been entitled, before the close of the year 
1914, to make their private peace with the German aggressor, to 
abandon Belgium to her fate, to refuse all further loans to the refugee 
Belgian Government, and to cut off the supply of arms and munitions 
of war from Great Britain and France to the remnant of the Belgian 
army on the Yser, on the ground that Germany had unfortunately 
now succeeded in achieving her object owing to the unexpectedly rapid 

^ On this particular point, the Serbian experience in the War of 1914-18 is 
still more striking than the Belgian; for, during more than three years of that 
war, the entire territory of Serbia (as well as the entire territory of Montenegro) 
was under effective enemy occupation, and the Serbian troops that remained 
under arms on active service were serving on foreign soil throughout that 
period. 

* The Italians invaded Abyssinia on the 3rd October, 1935, and entered 
Addis Ababa on the 6th May, 1936« The Germans invaded Belgium on the 
4th August, 1914, and entered Antwerp on the 10th October of the same year. 
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collapse of the Belgian military resistance. But actually the Allied 
Powers in 1914 would not have needed to sound the ‘Cease Fire’; for, 
if the analogy with 1935-6 is pressed home, it is evident that they 
would have been exempted from going to war with Grermany in the 
first instance. The British retort to the Gorman invasion of Belgium 
on the 4th August, 1914, in breach of the treaty of 1839, would have 
been merely to apply against Germany a set of financial and economic 
sanctions which would have been carefully selected so as not to 
inconvenience Germany, in the conduct of her war against Belgium, 
France and Russia, to a degree that might perhaps exasperate her 
into retaliating by making war upon Great Britain as well. This 
analogy affords a pertinent critique of Monsieur van Zeeland’s closing 
speech at the afternoon meeting of the League of Nations Assembly 
at Geneva on the 4th July, 1936, 

It remains to record that, at Goneva on the 6th July, the delegates 
of the states which had been represented, during the preceding week, 
at the Assembly, resolved themselves into the Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee and carried out the second part of the Assembly’s vcbu of the 
4th July by recommending collectively to one another that they 
should cease to apply the sanctions against Italy as from the 15th 
July.^ Before that date was reached, it became known that the 
French Government took the view that, upon the abandonment of 
action against Italy under Article 16 of the League Covenant, the 
mutual assurances of reciprocal support in the Mediterranean which 
had been exchanged between France and Great Britain* automatically 
ceased to be operative.® 

In Rome, the 15th July, 1936, was celebrated by Signor Mussolini 
in the following address, which he delivered from the balcony of the 
Palazzo Venezia to an audience of 50,000 people. 

To-day, the 15th July of the year 14 of the Fascist era, a white flag 
has been hoisted in the ranks of world ‘sanctionism’. We would like 
to see in it not only a sign of surrender but also a symptom of the 
return to common sense. 

The merit of this great victory in every field of economy goes wholly 
to the Italian people; it goes to the women, to the men, and to the 
children of Italy. 

No one has trembled, no one has flinched; all were ready for any 
sacrifice, so deep was in all hearts the certainty that civilization and 

^ At this meeting of the Co-ordination Committee on the 6th July, 1936» 
the Polish delegate mentioned that the Committee’s recommendations had 
already been anticipated by the action of his own coimtry. 

* See section (viii), above. 

* Statement by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons at Westminster, in 
answer to a parliamentary question, on the 16th July, 1936. 
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justice would in the end triumph both in Africa and in Europe. It has 
come under the sign of the invincible lictors, and so it will come to¬ 
morrow and always. 

On the same day in the same place it was annoimced that the 
Italian forces in Libya were now to be reduced, as an act of ‘equiva¬ 
lent demobilization’, in response to a statement which had been 
made on the 9th July in the House of Commons at Westminster by 
Sir Samuel Hoare in his new role as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
This British statement was that, while there was ‘no intention of 
withdrawing the British fleet from the Mediterranean’, it was ‘pro¬ 
posed to release, at a very early date, those units which were sent 
temporarily to the Mediterranean from the home station and from 
other stations abroad’. 

The liquidation of the Anglo-Turkish, Anglo-Greek and Anglo- 
Jugoslav mutual assurances of reciprocal support in the Mediter¬ 
ranean was announced by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons at 
Westminster on the 27th July—on the representation that ‘happily 
there’ were ‘now specific grounds for affirming that the position of 
uncertainty ’ to which Mr. Eden had referred at Westminster on the 
18th June and at Geneva on the 1st July had ‘now been brought to 
an end’. The diplomatic developments in this domain during the 
intervening weeks were reported in the following terms by Mr. 
Eden on this occasion: 

About the middle of this month the Italian Government made to the 
Governments of Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey a spontaneous declara¬ 
tion. The substance of these messages has since been communicated 
to me in London by the Italian Charge d’Affaires. From this com¬ 
munication it emerges clearly that the Italian Government have them¬ 
selves approached the Turkish, Jugoslav and Greek Governments and 
have given to each of those three Governments the most clear assurances 
that Italy has never contemplated, nor is contemplating, any aggressive 
action against any of them in retaliation for their past sanctionist 
policy. In expressing these views the Italian representatives in each 
of these three capitals have also emphasized that Italy considers the 
sanctions chapter as being definitely and completely oyer and that she 
looks confidently forward towards a new period of mutual co-operation 
among all nations. The Italian Government have also recalled that 
between Italy and Greece and between Italy and Turkey treaties of 
friendship are in existence with which Italy has never failed to comply 
and which the Italian Government intend ftdly to respect.^ With 
Jugoslavia Italy intends no less to develop the same good relationship 
she enjoys with Turkey and Greece. 

I hope [Mr. Eden continued] the Committee will agree that the 
information which I have just given, and which I must remind the 
^ The Italo-Greek and the Italo-Turkish treaty were, of course, instruments 
of the same type as the Italo-Abyssinian treaty of 1928.—J. T. 
n l1 
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Committee was specifically given to me by the Italian Charge d’Affaires 
in a memorandum, fully justifies the conclusion that the circumstances 
which, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, had made it desirable 
to give these assurances, no longer exist. I am, therefore, glad to be able 
to recognize and to declare that, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, 
there is now no further need for the continuance of these assurances. 

Thus, before the end of July 1936, the grave in which the dead 
sanctions against Italy lay newly buried had been ploughed over 
with such effect that, for an artless eye, it already might have been 
difficult to detect that there had been an interment. 

(xv) The Situation in Abyssinia during the Great Bains of 1936 and 
the Examination of the Credentials of the Abyssinian Delegation 
to the Seventeenth Assembly of the League of Nations. 

Before the opening of the session of the League Assembly on the 
30th June, 1936, it was already manifest that Abyssinia’s fellow 
states members intended to abandon her to her fate; and little 
material difference was made by the proceedings at Geneva of the 
30th June—4th July; for, while the Co-ordination Committee did 
take the positive step of recommending, on the 6th July, the discon¬ 
tinuance of the sanctions previously in force against Italy, the text 
of the v(Bu that had been adopted by the Assembly itself on the 
4th July left it an open question whether or not the ‘firm attachment’ 
of forty-four states members to the principle of ruling out the settle¬ 
ment of territorial questions by force was to receive even a formal 
application in a permanent non-recognition of the «tccomplished fact 
of an Italian military conquest of the Empire of Ethiopia. 

Before the Assembly dissolved the C 3 mics were already prophesy¬ 
ing that the League would now be able to dispense with the brutal 
and invidiously self-condemnatory act of striking the name of 
Abyssinia off the roll of states members.^ Italian purposes, it was 
being suggested, would be sufficiently well served if, at future meet¬ 
ings of the Assembly or any other organs of the League on which 
Abyssinia might claim to be represented, the credentials of any 

^ On the 21st June, 1936, Austria did implicitly recognize Italian sovereignty 
over Abyssinia when a new Austrian Minister in Rome presented his letters of 
credence to ‘the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia’. On the other hand, 
thr^ other new Ministers—accredited to the Court of the Quirinal by Eg]^t, 
Haiti and Iran—^who were received at the same time presented their credentials 
simply to ‘the King of Italy’. On the 7th July the Republic of San Marino 
decided to recognize the annexation of Abyssinia, and similar action on the 
part of Germany was foreshadowed on the 25th July by the announcement that 
the German Legation at Addis Ababa was to be replaced by a Consulate- 
General. The German Government’s formal recognition of the Italian Empire 
was announced on the 24th October, 1936, when the Italian Foreign Minister 
was on a visit to Germany. 
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persons henceforth professing themselTes to be the Imperial Ethiopian 
Government’s accredited representatives were always found, by the 
authorities duly constituted for the purpose, to be not sufficiently 
in order to justify the pretenders’ claim to act for a country which 
would stiU be fully entitled to exercise its unabated rights, as a good 
and true member of the League, if only this tiresome point of order 
did not keep on getting in the way. A manoeuvre of the kind that 
had been foreshadowed was in fact attempted—though, for the 
moment, without success—^when the Assembly met again in Septem¬ 
ber 1936 for its seventeenth ordinary session; and on this occasion 
the question whether the Emperor Haile Selassie’s Government was 
or was not still entitled to representaftion at Geneva partly turned 
on the question whether, since the Emperor’s departure from 
Ethiopian territory on the 2nd May, 1936, and since the military 
occupation of his capital, Addis Ababa, on the 5th, a legitimate and 
effective Ethiopian Government was, or was not, still in existence 
at any point within the Ethiopian frontiers. 

In previous chapters it has already been recorded that the 
existence of such a Government was affirmed by the Ethiopian 
Minister in London in a letter which appeared in The Times on the 
8th May^ and that, in the House of Commons at Westminster on 
the 11th May, Mr. Baldwin had stated his belief in the existence 
of such a Government in Ethiopia at that date.^ The seat of this 
surviving Ethiopian Government on Ethiopian soil was credibly 
reported to be at Gore, in the south-west. 

In the course of the debate in the House of Commons at West¬ 
minster on the 18th June, Mr. Lloyd George asked Mr. Eden whether 
His Majesty’s Government were ‘going to stop the whole trade in 
arms with Abyssinia by closing the frontiers’ between that country 
and the surrounding British or British-administered territories; and 
Mr. Eden stated, in reply, that, according to his information, ‘the 
independent Galla tribes’ in that region of Western Abyssinia where 
the Italians were not in occupation were ‘strongly hostile to the 
Emperor’s administration’ and that in this region there was ‘no 
Abyssinian authority’. In the same place on the 22nd June, in 
replying to a parliamentary question, the Foreign Secretary re¬ 
affirmed these statements, and went on to declare that 

His Majesty’s Government evidendy could not allow mms to go from 

the Sudan into Western Abyssinia so long as there is no probabihiy 

* See p. 867, above. 

* See p. 367, above. The existence of the Grovemment was also affirmed by 
the Emperor Haile Selassie himself in a statement to the press at Geneva on 
the 26th June. 
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that the arms would be received by any constituted authority or serve 
any purpose other than that of promoting civU war. I have informed 
the Ethiopian Minister in London in that sense. 

In the colloquy that followed, Mr. Mander said that ‘he understood 
from what the Foreign Secretary had said that if there were a Govern¬ 
ment in Western Abyssinia there would be no objection to arms 
going in’; and Mr. Eden conceded that ‘that would be an entirely 
new situation’. 

On the 23rd June The Times published a letter of the 20th June 
from Lord Lugard in which the latter quoted Colonel Sandford— 
a British officer with a long first-hand experience in Abyssinia in the 
Ethiopian Government’s service^—^as a witness to the fact that at 
this time the Ethiopian Government was still in existence and still 
functioning in a number of places. The names of these places were 
given by Colonel Sandford, but Lord Lugard judged that it was 
‘perhaps advisable not to repeat’ them. This testimony was cited 
by one of the Opposition speakers, Dr. Dalton, in the debate on the 
23rd June in the House of Commons at Westminster; and it was 
taken by him as a ground for the following specific question to the 
Prime Minister: 

Are you going, in the event of a nucleus of resistance still showing 
itself in Western Abyssinia, to do anything to enable these unfortunate 
people, in their gallant fight against enormous odds, to get either arms, 
on the one hand, or, on the other hand, gas masks as an instrument of 
passive defence ? 

On this point, Mr. Baldwin’s reply that evening was as follows: 

The situation in the west and south-west of Abyssinia is extremely 
confused. In the greater part of that area, the population consists of 
non-Amharic tribes who have become hostile to Abyssinian rule. This 
state of affairs has been intensified by the fact that there is no central 
Abyssinian Government in the country. There may be, here and there, 
a local governor, with a number of troops. Since the debate last week 
the existence of one such has come to my right hon. friend’s notice— 
although I am told that his authority is extremely limited—and there 
may be others in a similar position. None of them, so far as we are 
aware, are in touch with any authority, within Abyssinia, representing 
the central Government. . . . Though arms could be sent to Gore, it 
seems clear from the condition of the country that they could not be 
conveyed from there to any other locality in west or south-west 
Abyssinia with any certainty of their reaching their destination. . . . 
There is no intention of imposing an embargo on the shipment of arms 
from this country to Abyssinia, but arms can only be passed across the 
firontier from the Sudan, or wherever it may be, if they are consigned 

^ See p. 114, footnote, above. 
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to a properly constituted authority and if that authority is in a position 

to take delivery.^ 

Thus, on the 15th July, 1936, the day on which the Government 
of the United Kingdom, simultaneously with the Governments of 
the other sanction-taking states, abandoned the embargo upon the 
export of arms to Italy and to the Italian colonies, it remained to be 
seen whether the embargo on the export of arms to Abyssinia outside 
the zone of Italian occupation—an embargo which had been re¬ 
imposed before the 22nd June by the United Kingdom Government 
—^was to remain in force. 

Meanwhile, it was evident that the Italian military occupation of 
the Ethiopian Empire was neither complete nor effective; for while 
there was still about one-third of the territory of the Empire, in the 
west and south-west, where the Italian armed forces had as yet made 
no acte de presence at all, it was also apparent that, even in the 
remainder of the country, the Italian military occupation had con¬ 
fined itself, up to date, to a ‘ribbon development’ which had left 
untouched a number of enclaves of territory—some of them of 
considerable extent—^in the wide interstices between the main lines 
of communication. 

In the extreme west of the unoccupied portion of Abyssinia, in 
the Lohemti district of Wallega, on the 28th June, an Italian recon¬ 
naissance party which had landed there from three aeroplanes was 
promptly set upon, and all but one member of the party were killed.® 
Within the zone of Italian occupation, along the Djibouti-Addis 
Ababa Railway, on the 6th July, a band of Abyssinian guerrillas 
cut the telephone and telegraph wires and tore up a stretch of the 
rails between Akaki and Mojjo, with intent to hold up two Italian 
supply trains; and, although the arrival of an Italian force frustrated 
the execution of this part of the raiders’ plan, what they did succeed 
in achieving was already enough to demonstrate that, even in a 
section of the occupied zone which it was both particularly owsy and 
particularly important for the Italians to patrol, the Italian occupa¬ 
tion was still far from perfect. Thereafter, on the 28th July, the 
Italian outposts south of—but, apparently, at no great distance 
from—^Addis Ababa itself had to beat off an attack by a party of 

* This description of the situation in south-western Abyssinia was repeated, 
in substance, a month later, by Mr, Eden, in a statement—made in answer to 
a parliamentary question—^in which he cited the latest reports that had been 
received, up to that date, at Downing Street from the British Consul at Gore. 

* The puty had set out by air from Addis Ababa on the 26th June. The 
casualtieB included a General who was at that time Deputy Chief of the Italian 
Air Force in Abyssinia. 
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Abyssinian troops which was believed to have been under the leader¬ 
ship of a son of Ras Kassa, Dejazmach Aberra.^ 

At this time the Italian forces in Ethiopia were, no doubt, labour¬ 
ing under two handicaps: in the first place, under the excessive 
rapidity with which they had carried out their occupation (as far as 
it had gone) in the latest stage, with a view to forestalling the Great 
Rains; and in the second place under the seasonally adverse climatic 
conditions produced by the advent of the rains themselves. It 
remained to be seen how the Italian army of occupation and the 
Abyssinian fighting-men who were still under arms against the 
intruders would fare respectively when the first annivemary of the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia on the 3rd October, 1935, brought with 
it a return of the dry season. Meanwhile, on the 16th September, 
1936, the following account of the situation in Abyssinia at that 
moment was given in a statement issued to the press on that date 
by the Abyssinian Legation in London: 

In spite of the continuance of the war, the Government in the West 
has been functioning normally under the Governorship of Betwadad 
Walda Tadik, President of the Senate, assisted by Ras Imru, and by a 
Council composed of several chiefs chosen from among the representa¬ 
tives of different provinces of the Empire. He exercises his powers in 
the name and in accordance with the instructions of H.M. the Emperor 
Haile Selassie. He has reaffirmed his loyalty to the Emperor and to the 
constitution. In spite of considerable difficulties he has maintained 
direct liaison and communication with the Emperor. Peace reigns and 
public security is maintained and taxes in general are being collected in 
a normal manner in by far the greater part of the territories into which 
Italian forces have not yet penetrated. In these territories the civil and 
military Governors and judges are still those who were appointed by 
H.M. the Emperor before hostilities commenced. The occupation by the 
Italians of the country, far from being extended, has in some places 
been confined to certain points and in others troops have had to be 
entirely withdrawn. This has been due partly to the setting in of the 
rainy season which has prevented movements of the Italian troops and 
precluded the employment of their weapons of destruction and terror, 
and partly to the fact that the Ethiopian population has recovered from 
the effects of the first shock of surprise, and is opposing A outrance the 
Italian advance.^ 

^ The Italians claimed to have repulsed these Abyssinian raiders with heavy 
losses—^including the death of Dejazmach Aberra himself. 

* The contention put forward in the passage here quoted was supported by 
a detailed list of the Ethiopian territories in which the Emperor claimed that 
his own regime was still continuing to function undisturbed. On the other 
hand, a rather different picture of the situation of the moment in Abyssinia (a 
picture which also throws light upon the statements of Ministers m the House 
of Commons at Westminster in June and July 1936) was presented in a letter 
from Mr. Eden to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations which was 
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On the day on which this statement was made public the Abys¬ 
sinian Legation in London also announced that Abyssinia was sending 
to the session of the League Assembly which was to open at Geneva 
on the 21st a delegation consisting of the Minister accredited to the 
Court of St. James’s, Dr. Martin; the President of the Special Court, 
Monsieur Taezaz; and the French Legal Adviser to the Abyssinian 
Government, Professor J5ze. During the next few days reports from 
Rome indicated that, while Italy did not intend to insist upon her 
annexation of the Empire of Ethiopia being recognized by her fellow 
states members as a necessary condition for the resumption by Italy 
of her active participation in the League’s activities, she did make it 
a condition that she should find at Geneva no delegation claiming to 
represent the Emperor Haile Selassie. Accordingly an Italian delega¬ 
tion to the forthcoming session of the Assembly would not put in an 
appearance at Geneva unless and until the credentials of the persons 
purporting to be Ethiopian delegates had been rejected by the 
Assembly’s Credentials Committee. 

communicated by the latter to the Council and the states members on the 
26th September, 1936: that is, three days after the Assembly had decided, on 
the 23rd of that month, to allow the Abyssinian delegate to sit during the 
session then in course (see p. 525, below). Mr. Eden informed Monsieur Avenol 
that, in June and July 1936, certain Galla chiefs in the south-west had asked 
the British Consul at Gore and the British Commissioner for the Sudanese 
district of Gambela to help them to forward to Geneva a petition requesting 
that a mandate over Western Ethiopia should be conferred on the United 
Kingdom, but the British Secretary of State added that the would-be peti¬ 
tioners had been informed that the British Government were not in a position 
to fall in with this request. Mr. Eden also reported that towards the end of 
July a serious conflict between Gallas and Amharas had broken out in Jimma, 
and that the Sultan of Gumai had asked the British consul at Gore to transmit 
to his Government a request that these disorders (which appear to have 
arisen out of an attempt on the part of the local Amhara garrison to collect 
taxes) should be brought to the attention of the League of Nations. In a letter 
of the, 28th September to Monsieur Avenol, one of the Ethiopian delegates to 
the Assembly, Monsieur Taezaz, confirmed the accuracy of the first of Mr* 
Eden’s two pieces of information, while submitting that the Sultan of Gumai’s 
account of what had happened in Jimma ought not to be accepted without 
corroboration. In the meantime the British Government had been taking 
steps to ensure themselves against any possibility of becoming involved 
politically in South-Western Ethiopia when the end of the Great Rains would 
lay the country open again for a fresh advance on the part of the Italian 
invaders. The British consulates at Mega and Maji were closed in May and 
June 1936; and the British consul at Gore, Captain Erskine, who stayed on 
through the summer to look after the interests of the foreign merchants and 
missionaries in his district (some 400 persons all told), finally closed his consulate 
on the 28th September and arrived safely at Gambela, in Sudanese territory, 
on the 10th October. Captain Erskine had actually remained at his post, in the 
interests of the foreign residents and native inhabitants of his consular district, 
for several weeks after the order to withdraw had reached him.—AJ J. T. 
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At this moment, on the eve of the opening of the new session at 
Geneva, it was generally expected, both in Italy and elsewhere, that 
the exclusion of the Ethiopian delegation and the return of the 
Italian delegation were foregone conclusions; for the Italian Govern¬ 
ment’s position was believed to have been explained to the Secretary- 
General of the League, Monsieur Avenol, on the occasion of a visit 
which he had paid to the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count 
Ciano, at Rome, on the 8th-9th September and it was also believed 
that, in this mission, Monsieur Avenol had in effect been acting as a 
go-between in an intrigue between the French and British Govern¬ 
ments on the one hand and the Italian Government on the other. On 
the assumption that the position which the Italian Government had 
taken up had already been privately communicated by Monsieur 
Avenol to the French and British Governments and had then been 
intimated by them to be acceptable from their point of view, it was 
generally taken for granted that these two Powers, acting in concert, 
would now be able to find ways and means of inducing the other 
states members represented in the Assembly to bring the Italians 
back to Geneva on the Italian terms. The essential means to this end 
was to secure the appointment of a Credentials Committee of the 
Assembly which might be counted upon to interpret the Covenant 
of the League and the Assembly’s own rules of procedure in a way 
which would exclude from admission the Abyssinian delegation which 
was now about to present itself; and at this point it may be con¬ 
venient to cite the relevant legal texts before recording the political 
sequel. 

In Article 3 of the Covenant, paragraph 1, it was laid down that 
the Assembly was to ‘consist of representatives of the members of 
the League ’; but the Covenant itself contained no statement of the 
circumstances in which membership, when once acquired, was to be 
deemed to have been forfeited. The Covenant merely contained (in 
Article 1, paragraph 1, and Annex) a list of original members and of 

^ Monsieur Avenol gave an account of his visit to Home to the Council of 
the League at a private session on the 18th September. According to an 
unofficial report which was subsequently published in the press. Monsieur 
Avenol told the Council that, on receiving an assurance that the Italian 
Government did not intend to raise the question of the status of Abyssinia, 
and that the attendance of Italian representatives at the Assembly would 
depend solely upon the presence or absence of an Abyssinian delegation, he 
had replied ‘that in that case the only question was whether the Abys¬ 
sinian delegation would submit valid credentials or not. If the credentials 
were valid the question would remain open, and if they were not it would 
be necessary to take stock of the position.’ (The Times, 24th September, 
1936.) 
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states which were at once invited to accede without being asked to 
fulfil any special conditions; a statement (in Article 1, paragraph 2) 
of the conditions on which other states, not mentioned in either part 
of the aforesaid list, might subsequently apply for admission to 
membership; and in the third place a statement (in Article 1, para¬ 
graph 3) of the conditions on which any member of the League might 
voluntarily withdraw. The only light that could be extracted from 
the Covenant in regard to the conditions on which a state member 
which still desired to retain its membership and to continue to 
participate in the League’s activities might be either expelled from 
the League outright or suspended from active participation was to 
be obtained by drawing an analogy from the conditions (set out in 
Article 1, paragraph 2) which had to be fulfilled by a candidate for 
admission not named in the Annex; and these conditions were con¬ 
ceived as follows : 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not named in 
the Annex may become a Member of the League if its admission is 
agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided that it shall give 
effective guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its international 
obligations, and shall accept such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the League in regard to its military, naval and air forces and arma¬ 
ments. 

If these were also to be taken as the conditions which any and every 
member of the League must continue to fulfil if it was to continue to 
be entitled to retain and to exercise its membership, then, to a lay¬ 
man’s eye, it might look as though Abyssinia were the only name on 
the previous roll of members which might possibly still have some 
claim to escape erasure in September 1936 ; for while it was perhaps 
a debatable question whether at this date Abyssinia was still a ‘fully 
self-governing state ’, it might have been supposed that, in the light 
of the events of the past twelve months, it would be impossible 
either for Italy, who was now a certified and unrepentant covenant- 
breaker, or for her fellow states members other than Abyssinia, who 
had all failed, by omission, to fulfil their own undertakings under 
Articles 10 and 16, to convince any conscientious Credentials Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly that the ‘guarantees’ which they had given 
of their ‘ sincere intention to observe ’ their ‘ international obligations ’ 
could still be considered ‘effective’. 

No additional light on the conditions for continuing to enjoy the 
rights of membership, when once these rights had been acquired, was 
to be found in those passages of the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure 
which dealt with the presentation and verification of the credentials 
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of representatives. The relevant passages ran as follows in the text 
which governed the proceedings in September 1936:^ 

Rvh 5. 

1. Each member shall communicate to the Secretary-General, if 
possible one week^ before the date fixed for the opening of the session, 
the names of its representatives, of whom there shall not be more than 
three. The names of substitute representatives may be added. 

2. The full powers of the representatives shall be delivered to the 
Secretary-General, if possible, one week before the date fixed for the 
opening of the session. They shall be issued either by the head of 
the state or by the Minister for Foreign Affairs.® 

3. A committee of nine members for the examination of the creden¬ 
tials shall be elected by the Assembly on the proposal of the President.^ 
The committee shall report without delay. 

4. Any representative to whose admission objection has been made 
shall sit provisionally with the same rights as other representatives, 
unless the Assembly decides otherwise. 

The Abyssinian delegation had already suffered one casualty before 
setting out for Geneva; for Professor Jeze had been deterred from 
attendance by pressure from the Government of the country of 
which the Emperor Haile Selassie’s legal adviser was a citizen and an 
official.^ But the vacant place was filled by the Emperor’s American 
adviser, Mr. Colson; the two other appointees duly travelled; and the 
British and French delegations were thus confronted with the 
necessity of taking steps to secure the exclusion of Mr. Colson, Dr. 
Martin and Monsieur Taezaz if they were not to resign themselves 
to the continued absence of the Italians. 

The first step that MM. Delbos and Eden did take in these circum¬ 
stances seems to have been to canvass the delegations to the Assembly 
for volunteers who would agree to serve on the Credentials Com¬ 
mittee on the understanding that they were pledging themselves in 

^ The text had taken this shape as a result of certain amendments which 
had been adopted by the Assembly on the 26th September, 1934, The previous 
text, as far as it differs from the amended text, is shown in the following 
footnotes. 

* The words ‘one week’ were absent from the original Rules of Procedure 
adopted by the Assembly at its first session. 

* In the original version paragraph 2 ran as follows: ‘Each representative 
shall, as soon as possible, and preferably before the opening of the session, 
present his credentials to the Secretary-General.’ 

* In the original version: ‘A committee of eight members for the examina¬ 
tion of the credentials shall be elected by the Assembly by secret ballot.’ 

® Professor J^ze was a French citizen holding a professorial chair in the 
University of Paris; and it was reported that Monsieur Blum’s Government 
had threatened the professor with the forfeiture of his chair (which was a post 
in the French public service) if he were to insist on going to Geneva as a 
member of the Ethiopian delegation on this occasion. 
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advance to find the Ethiopian representatives’ credentials invalid. 
The French and British authors of this intrigue seem to have been so 
sanguine as to have counted upon enlisting the requisite nine recruits 
without having to put down their own names; but by the 20th 
September these Franco-British hopes had been disappointed by a 
failure to find more than two candidates who were willing to serve on 
these exacting terms. The two obliging delegations were the Hun¬ 
garian and the Peruvian. On the other hand, Monsieur Bourquin 
(Belgium)—^who had been asked to serve as either chairman or 
rapporteur of the committee, in the expectation that he would prove 
as accommodating as his compatriot Monsieur van Zeeland^— 
declined to lend himself to these present Franco-British purposes; 
and a number of other delegations, including the Russian, likewise 
rebuffed MM. Eden and Delbos’s advances. It proved impossible to 
find the makings of a committee except on the understanding that 
Great Britain and France should consent to serve and that the other 
volunteers should not have their hands tied. As a result of Anglo- 
French concessions on both these points, it was found possible, late 
on the evening of the 20th, to muster a set of nine states that were 
willing to accept nomination. These nine were France, Great Britain, 
Peru, the Soviet Union, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, New Zea¬ 
land, Greece and Turkey; and among the six of these states which 
were not Great Powers, Peru was the only one that was prepared to 
play into the hands of Great Britain and France, while the other five 
—who by themselves would have commanded a majority—found in 
their Soviet Union colleague a leader in the policy of taking care 
to avoid the creation of any precedent which might afterwards be 
used against any other country in Abyssinia’s plight. 

As the nine candidates who had thus been mustered at the eleventh 
hour could not be constituted into a committee of the Assembly 
except by the Assembly’s own act, the opening of the session on the 
morning of the 21st September saw the Abyssinian delegation take 
its place in the Assembly hall as was its right under the rules of 
proce4ure,^ while the Italian delegation’s place remained empty in 
virtue of the position which the Italian Government had chosen to 
take up. In the course of the same day the Emperor Haile Selassie 
himself arrived in Geneva from London by air. 

See p. 285, above. 

* The AbyBBinian delegation had a right to sit provisionally—^unless the 
Assembly decided otherwise—even if objection had been taken to its admis¬ 
sion ; but as a matter of fact no official notification of objection to the Abyssinian 
delegation’s presence was filed by any other state member at any stage of this 
session of the Assembly. 
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At the proceedings in the plenary session of the Assembly on 
the 21st, the President communicated the list of nominees for the 
Credentials Committee which had been arranged on the previous 
evening; and the Ethiopian delegation asked that the names should 
not be put up for acceptance en bloc, but should be voted upon 
individually by secret ballot, which was the alternative form of pro¬ 
cedure that the Assembly was at liberty to follow. The nine candi¬ 
dates were duly elected, and on the afternoon of the same day 
Monsieur Politis, who had been appointed rapporteur, informed the 
Assembly that the committee, as a result of its first meeting, had 
come to the conclusion that the status of the delegation which had 
presented itself in the Emperor Haile Selassie’s name called for 
further examination. On this ground Monsieur Politis requested, 
and the Assembly agreed, that the credentials of other delegations 
should be accepted, while those of the Emperor’s delegation should 
be reserved for a later report. 

The committee’s unreadiness at this first meeting to fall in with 
the Franco-British desire that the Abyssinian delegation’s credentials 
should be declared invalid appears to have flowed from a combina¬ 
tion of considerations. VRiile six states out of the nine which were 
serving shrank from creating a precedent which might one day prove 
prejudicial to themselves, aU nine seem to have been moved by the 
tacHcal consideration that a recommendation to the Assembly in a 
sense unfavourable to the Abyssinian delegation would certainly be 
parried, on the Abyssinian side, by a request that the question should 
be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice for an 
advisory opinion—a request which the Assembly could hardly refuse, 
while the acceptance of it would ensure that the investigation would 
be protracted long enough to allow the Abyssinian delegation to 
exercise its privilege of sitting provisionally imtil the end of the 
current session of the Assembly. The representatives of the small 
states on the committee, headed by Mijnheer Limburg (Netherlands), 
appear to have put forward the opinion that a reference to the Court 
was the course which the committee itself ought to recommend, and 
on the 23rd the committee appointed a sub-committee of jurists to 
advise them in this matter. The jurists apx)ear to have informed the 
committee that, if and while the question was under the considera¬ 
tion of the Court, the Assembly was at liberty either to let the 
Abyssinians continue to sit provisionally or alternatively to suspend 
them provisionally, just as the Assembly liked. The French and 
British representatives on the committ^ were reported to have 
suggested at this point that the committee might advise the Assembly 
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to suspend the Abyssinian delegation from taking part in the 
Aigsembly’s proceedings, pending the receipt from The Hague of 
the advisory opinion that was perhaps to be asked for; but if 
this suggestion was really put forward, it was decisively rejected 
by a majority of the committee under the leadership of Monsieur 
Litvinov. 

On the evening of the 23rd the Credentials Committee accord¬ 
ingly recommended ‘that the Assembly should consider the creden¬ 
tials submitted by the Ethiopian delegation, despite the doubt as to 
their regularity, as sufficient to permit that delegation to sit at the 
present session’ without prejudice to the future. 

This recommendation was embodied in a report setting forth the 
considerations on which it was based. The committee pointed out 
that on the one hand the credentials of the Ethiopian delegation were 
derived from the same authority as on previous occasions, but that 
on the other hand the situation had changed since then in various 
respects. 

The seat of Government [was] no longer in the capital. According to 
some of the documents submitted a Governmental authority [was] 
stated to be established in another part of the country. It [seemed] 
exceptionally difficult to judge of the nature and extent of the power of 
that authority, and of the strength of the connexions still existing 
between it and the head of the state. The question that accordingly 
presented itself to the Committee was whether the head of the state, 
from whom the credentials under examination emanated, was exercising 
his legal title effectively enough to make those credentials perfectly in 
order. The question seemed to the committee an extremely delicate 
one. No member suggested that it should be settled in the negative and 
that the credentials in question should accordingly be declared to be 
manifestly not in order. None the less, all the members of the committee 
felt some doubt whether they really were in order. 

The report went on to mention that the committee had considered 
the idea of asking for an advisory opinion from The Hague, but had 
rejected it because it would be practically impossible to obtain an 
opinion before the Assembly had concluded its session. 

On these grounds the Credentials Committee made to the Assembly 
the recommendation above mentioned; and this recommendation 
was dealt with by putting the report as a whole to the vote. Out 
of forty-nine delegations voting, thirty-nine declared themselves 
in favour of the adoption of the report; six (Bulgaria, Panama, Portu¬ 
gal, Siam, Switzerland and Venezuela) abstained from voting; and 
four (Albania, Austria, Hungary and Ecuador) voted against the 
report. 
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Thus, duiiuig this seventeent<h session of the Assembly, the Ethio¬ 
pian delegation was allowed to retain its seat—^though this without 
any assurance of ever being allowed to sit again—^while no Italian 
delegation presented itself to embarrass the Credentials Committee 
with the question whether the guarantees given by Italy of her 
‘sincere intention to observe’ her ‘international obligations’ were 
still to be regarded as ‘effective ’. 



APPENDIX 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE ITALO-ABYSSINIAN 
CONFLICT 

1934, Dec. 6. Fighting broke out between Abyssinian and Italian troops at 
Walwal on the borders of Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland. Dec. 8, 
Itahan representative at Addis Ababa presented protest to Abyssinian 
Government. Dec. 9, Abyssinian Government proposed that dispute 
should be submitted to arbitration. Dec. 11, Italian note demanding 
compensation presented to Abyssinian Government. Dec. 14, further 
Itahan note repeating demands and rejecting proposal for arbitration. 
Abyssinia reported incident to League Council. Dec. 16, Itahan 
communication sent to League. 

1936, Jan. 3. Abyssinian Government asked League to take action under 
Art. 11 of Covenant. 

Jan. 10. General de Bono appointed High Commissioner for Eritrea and 
Somahland. 

Jan. 15. Abyssinian memorandum forwarded to League Council. 

Jan. 19. League Council adjourned consideration of the dispute till its 
next session, having taken note of letters from Itahan and Abyssinian 
representatives declaring that they would avoid further incidents and 
seek a settlement in accordance with the treaty of Aug. 2,1928. 

Feb. 5-11. Itahan Government caUed up reserves of Peloritana and 
Gavinana divisions. Feb. 10, first battahon of Blackshirts embarked 
for East Africa. Feb. 23, first detachments of regular troops embarked. 

March 7. General Graziani appointed to command of forces in Somah¬ 
land. 

March 8. Abyssinian note to Italy requesting a settlement by arbitration 
and drawing attention to despatch of Itahan reinforcements. March 
18, Itahan Government reph^. 

March 13. Procis-verbal signed at Addis Ababa fixing neutral zone in 
Ogaden. 

March 17. Abyssinian Government referred dispute to League of 
Nations under Art. 15 of Covenant, at the same time calling attention 
to Italian mihtary preparations. March 22, Itahan note addressed to 
League denying that preparations were being made for aggression or 
that Art. 15 was apphcable to the dispute, but consenting to the 
appointment of an arbitration commission. March 29, Abyssinian note 
to Learae urging that the dispute, together with the whole question 
of the Italo-Abyssinian frontier, should be submitted to arbitration 
within thirty days, and that no mihtary preparations should be made 
while the case was being heard. 

April 3. Abyssinian Government asked League Council to consider 
dispute at its forthcoming extraordinary session. April 16, Council 
decided to postpone discussion till May. 
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April 14. Italian Government informed Abyssinian Government that 
they were prepared to make arrangements for arbitration. April 17, 
Abyssinian Government replied insisting that arbitrators must deal with 
whole question of frontier as well as with Walwal and other incidents. 

May 7. Statement of poUcy made by Signor Lessona, Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, in Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

May 11,20 and 22. Further complaints from Abyssinian Government to 
League Council regarding Italian Government's warlike preparations 
and the Italian attitude towards the composition and terms of refer¬ 
ence of the Arbitration Commission. 

May 21. Decree issued in Rome ordering that holdings of foreign in¬ 
vestments must be deposited with the Bank of Italy. 

May 25. Speech by Signor Mussolini in Italian Chamber of Deputies on 
readiness to assume supreme responsibihties in defence of Italian 
soldiers and Italian territory. 

May 25. League Council adopted two resolutions as to arbitral procedure, 
by which frontier incidents since Dec. 5,1934, were to be submitted 
to arbitration and Italy withdrew her objections to the Abyssinian 
Government’s arbitrators. 

June 6-7. Preliminary meeting of Conciliation and Arbitration Com¬ 
mission. 

June 7. Statement made by Mr. Eden in House of Commons. 

June 8 and 11. Signor Mussolini delivered patriotic orations at Cagliari 
and Sassari. 

June 15. Italian decree published withdrawing silver coins from 
circulation. 

June 19. Abyssinian Government sent protest to League regarding 
Italian press campaign and despatch of troops and material to East 
Africa. They also suggested that the Council should send neutral 
observers to frontier districts. 

June 24-6. Mr. Eden visited Rome and put forward proposals for settle¬ 
ment involving an exchange of territories. July 1, Mr. Eden reported 
on Zeila offer in House of Commons. 

June 25. Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration began work 
at Scheveningen; it suspended its sittings on July 9 because the 
arbitrators could not agree whether or not to examine the question of 
the ownership of Walwal. July 9, interim awards of Commission 
transmitted to League. 

June 30. Italian revenue and expenditure figures for 1934-5 showed a 
deficit of 2,030,000,000 lire, 975,000,000 lire being accounted for by 
expenditure in East Africa. 

July 3. Emperor Haile Selassie asked U.S. Government to examine 
means for securing the observance of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. July 6, 
U.S. Government virtually rejected this request. 

July 6. Speech by Signor Mussolini at Eboli regarding the irrevocable 
decision taken by the ‘revolutionary people of Italy’. 

July 11. Statement by Sir Samuel Hoare in House of Commons. 

July 15. Mobilization of two more Italian divisions. 

July 18. Declaration of policy by Emperor Haile Selassie before the 
Assembly of Notables in Addis Ababa. 
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July 22. Italian Government suspended decree of 1927 fixing Bank of 
Italy’s gold reserve at 40 per cent, of note issue. 

July 25. British Government announced that licences would be with¬ 
held for the export of arms either to Abyssinia or to Italy. 

July 31~Aug. 3. Extraordinary session of League Council. It was 
decided that the question of the ownership of Walwal was not within 
the competence of the Commission on Arbitration. The members of 
the Commission were to designate a fifth arbitrator without delay. 
Council to meet again ‘in any event’ on Sept. 4 to examine situa¬ 
tion. 

Aug. 1. Representatives of the British, French and Italian Governments, 
having met at Geneva as signatories of the treaty of Dec. 30, 1906, 
agreed to open conversations with regard to the dispute. 

Aug. 1. Statement made by Sir Samuel Hoare in House of Commons. 

Aug. 1. Decree came into force in Italy establishing official monopoly 
for purchases from abroad of certain raw materials. 

Aug. 7. U.S. Export-Import Bank refused credits for export of muni¬ 
tions. 

Aug. 12. Abyssinia appealed to League for removal of restrictions on 
the supply of arms. 

Aug. 16. 160,000 Italians ordered to report for service by the end of 
September. 

Aug. 15-“18. Three-Power Conference held in Paris. Italian Govern¬ 
ment rejected Anglo-French proposals. 

Aug. 19. Commission of Concihation and Arbitration resumed work. 
M. PoHtis was appointed as the fifth arbitrator. Sept. 3, Commission 
decided unanimously that the Italian Government and their agents 
on the spot could not be held responsible for the Walwal incident, 
while it had not been shown that the local Abyssinian authorities 
could be held responsible either. 

Aug. 22. British Cabinet decided to maintain embargo on arms export 
pending further negotiations. 

Aug. 23. Italian Government announced additional expenditure of 
2,600,000,000 lire for extraordinary requirements in the colonies. 

Aug. 28. Emergency meeting of Italian Cabinet at Bolzano. Decrees 
issued regarding conversion of foreign securities, taxation and other 
measures of economy. 

Aug. 29. British Mediterranean Fleet left Malta for the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean and was afterwards stationed at Alexandria where, during 
the first half of September, it was reinforced by a large part of the 
Home Fleet. 

Aug. 30. Oil concession reported to have been granted by Emperor 
Haile Selassie to Mr. F. W. Rickett on behalf of an American company. 
Sept. 3, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. agreed, on the advice of the U.S. 
Department of State, to terminate the concession. 

Aug. 31, President Roosevelt signed joint resolution of Congress on 
arms embai^o. Sept. 26, issue of schedule of arms and munitions to 
be subject to embargo. 

Sept. 4. Italian memorandum on conditions in Abyssinia presented to 
League of Nations. 
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Sept. 4-6, Further meeting of League Council, which appointed a Com¬ 
mittee of Five to seek a peaceful solution for the problem as a whole. 

Sept. lO. French Ambassador in London made inquiries regarding 
British attitude towards sanctions in the event of a resort to force in 
Europe. Sept. 26, British Government replied. 

Sept. 10. Conversation between M. Laval, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. 
Eden at Geneva. 

Sept. 11-14. Speeches made by Sir Samuel Hoare, M. Laval and other 
statesmen during general discussion by League Assembly. 

Sept. 14. Communique issued after meeting of Italian Cabinet to the 
effect that the Italo-Abyssinian problem did not admit of any com¬ 
promise and that Italian defences in Libya'were being reinforced. 

Sept. 18. Committee of Five laid its proposals before the representatives 
of Abyssinia and Italy. Sept. 22, Baron Aloisi informed Chairman of 
Committee that the Italian Government rejected the proposals. 
Sept. 23, Abyssinian Government accepted proposals as a basis for 
negotiation. 

Sept. 20. The British Ambassador in Rome, Sir Eric Drummond, gave 
Signor Suvich assurances regarding British military and naval pre¬ 
parations in the Mediterranean and received similar assurances from him. 

Sept. 20. Ratio of Bank of Italy’s gold reserve to notes and sight 
labilities fell to under 30 per cent. 

Sept. 24. Sir Samuel Hoare asked French Ambassador what support 
Great Britain would receive from France in the event of an attack 
before Art. 16 of the Covenant became applicable. Oct. 6, French 
Government replied. 

Sept. 26. Emperor Haile Selassie informed League that Abyssinian 
troops had been withdrawn thirty kilometres from the frontier several 
months previously. He again asked for impartial observers to be sent. 

Sept. 26. League Council considered report of Committee of Five and 
appointed a Committee of Thirteen to draft the report provided for 
by Art. 15, paragraph 4, of the Covenant. 

Sept. 29. Emperor Haile Selassie signed order for general mobilization. 

Oct. 2. ‘National mobilization’ took place in Italy. Manifesto issued by 
Signor Mussolini. Emperor Haile Selassie protested to League against 
Italian violation of Abyssinian territory at Mussa AU. 

Oct. 3. Italian forces crossed river Mareb, and occupied Add! Grat on 
Oct. 4 and Adowa on Oct. 6. 

Oct. 4. Italian Ambassador in London proposed that the British and 
Italian Governments should cancel their respective precautions in the 
Mediterranean. 

Oct. 6. President Roosevelt issued proclamations bringing arms embargo 
into force against both Italy and Abyssinia, and warning U.S. citizens 
not to travel in ships belonging to telligerents. 

Oct. 6. League Council discussed report of Committee of Thirteen and 
appointed Committee of Six to report on situation. This Committee 
met on Oct. 6-6 and came to the conclusion that Italy had resorted to 
war in disregard of her covenants under Art. 12 of the Covenant. 
Oct. 7, Council unanimously adopted reports of Committee of Thirteen 
and Committee of Six, the Italian representative dissenting. 
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Oct. 9-11. The Assembly met again. The delegates of 50 out of the 54 
states represented acquiesced in the findings of the Council. The 
Assembly also set up a Committee to co-ordinate the measures which 
its members might prepare to take under Art. 16. 

Oct. 10. First meeting of Co-ordination Committee. It appointed a 
smaller committee (the Committee of Eighteen), which held its first 
session on Oct. 11-19 and drafted five proposals regarding the arms 
embargo, financial measures and economic sanctions. 

Oct. 12. M. Laval stated that Franco-British collaboration would be 
exercised in the interests of peace. Conciliation was an important 
function of the League. 

Oct. 14. British Government made inquiries of French Government 
regarding mutual support in the Mediterranean. Oct. 18, French 
Government replied. 

Oct. 15. Axum surrendered to Italians. 

Oct. 18. Further assurances given by British Ambassador in Rome 
regarding measures taken in Mediterranean. 

Oct. 19. Co-ordination Committee adopted five proposals di’afted by 
Committee of Eighteen and communicated them to members of the 
League and other states. 

Oct. 22 and 23. Statements by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden in House 
of Commons. 

Oct. 23. Statement by M. Laval before Foreign Affairs Commission of 
French Chamber. 

Oct. 26. U.S. Government replied to Co-ordination Committee’s com¬ 
munication on sanctions. 

Oct. 29. French and British experts reported to have drafted peace 
proposals. 

Oct. 30. Discussions took place on Oct. 30 and Nov. 5 and 12 between 
Sir Eric Drummond and Signor Mussolini regarding reduction of 
forces in the Mediterranean. 

Oct. 30. President Roosevelt issued statement regarding trade with 
belligerents. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2. Committee of Eighteen met to consider the execution 
of its five proposals. Nov. 2, Dr. Riddell, the Canadian delegate, 
proposed that the embargo should be extended to oil, coal, iron and 
steel (Proposal No. 4a). 

Nov. 1. M. Laval had conversations with Baron Aloisi and Sir Samuel 
Hoare at Geneva. 

Nov. 2. Meetmg of Co-ordination Committee, which took note of a 
suggestion from M. van Zeeland that the French and British Govern¬ 
ments should be entrusted with a mission of conciliation. 

Nov. 6. Committee of Eighteen adopted Proposal No. 4a in principle. 

Nov. 6. German Consul-General at Geneva informed League ^cretaiiat 
that his Government intended to prevent profiteering arising out of 
trade with belligerents. 

Nov. 7. Italian army occupied Gorahai on southern front. 

Nov. 8. Italian army occupied Makalle on northern front. 

Nov. 11. Abyssinian counter-attack on southern front followed by 
Italian withdrawal. 
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Nov. 11. Italian Government addressed protest to all sanction-taking 
states. Nov. 19, French reply. Nov. 22, British reply. 

Nov. 16. Mr. Cordell Hull stated that the export of certain commodities 
to belligerents was contrary to the policy of the U.S. Government. 

Nov. 16. Marshal Badoglio appointed to succeed General de Bono as 
Commander-in-Chief and High Commissioner for'Eritrea and Somali¬ 
land. 

Nov. 17. Fascist Grand Council adopted resolution with regard to 
sanctions. 

Nov. 18. Economic sanctions (proposals 2-4) came into force against Italy. 

Nov. 19. Italian decree issued establishing monopoly in purchase of 
gold from abroad. 

Nov. 21. U.S. Federal Oil Administrator asked oil industry in U.S.A. to 
suspend shipments to Italy. Nov. 22, Mr. Hull declared that the 
Adnunistration might be forced to conclude that certain commodities 
were essential war materials. 

Nov. 21. Franco-British experts resumed discussion of peace plan. 

Nov. 27. M. Laval broadcast a statement on French foreign policy. 

Nov. 27-30 and Dec. 10-12. Meeting of experts appointed to study in¬ 
formation supplied by Governments as to the appUcation of sanctions. 

Nov. 28. Egyptian Government published decree on application of 
sanctions. 

Nov. 28. Marshal Badoglio took over command in East Africa. 

Nov. 29. Meeting of Committee of Eighteen postponed from Nov. 29 
tiU Dec. 12 at M. Laval’s request. 

Nov. 30. Conversation between M. Laval and Italian Ambassador in 
Paris. Reported declaration by Italian Government that oil sanction 
would be regarded as unfriendly act. 

Dec. 6. Statement by Sir Samuel Hoare in House of Commons. 

Dec. 6. Statement by Signor Mussolini in Chamber of Deputies at Rome. 

Dec. 7-8. Sir Samuel Hoare visited Paris and agreed upon draft of 
peace plan with M. Laval. 

Dec. 8. Italian army occupied Abbi Addi on northern front. 

Dec. 9. Laval-Hoare Peace Plan published in French press. Dec. 10, 
Plan discussed in House of Commons. Dec. 11, Plan formally com¬ 
municated to Italy; Abyssinian Legation in Paris issued statement 
regarding it. Dec. 12, Plan communicated to Emperor of Abyssinia; 
Abyssinian declaration addressed to League. Dec. 12-13, meeting of 
Committee of Eighteen. Dec. 13, Plan communicated to Council. 
Dec. 16, Protest by Emperor. 

Dec. 15-17. Abyssinian counter-attacks on Takazye river on northern 
front. 

Dec. 17. Statement by M. Laval in French Chamber of Deputies. 

Dec. 18. Rejection of the Peace Plan by Signor Mussolini in a speech 
delivered at Pontinia. Abyssinia addressed another declaration to 
League followed by notes to France and Great Britain. Resignation 
of Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Dec. 18-19. Meeting of League Council; Peace Plan abandoned. 

Dec. 19. Statement by Sir Samuel Hoare in House of Commons. 
Meeting of Committee of Eighteen. 
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Dec. 22. Mr. Eden appointed Foreign Secretary. 

Dec. 22. Abyssinians reoccupied Abbi Addi. 

Dec. 27-8. Debate in French Chamber of Deputies. M. Laval escaped 
defeat. 

Dec. 30. Italian airmen bombed Swedish Red Cross unit. 

1936, Jan. 3. Emperor Haile Selassie proposed that League should send 
a commission to inquire into both belligerents’ methods of waging war. 

Jan. 3. Pittman-McReynolds Neutrality Bill introduced in both Houses 
of U.S. Congress. Jan. 5, Nye BUI introduced. 

Jan. 12. Beginning of Italian advance in south-west which resulted in 
the defeat of Ras Desta’s forces. Jan. 20, Italians reached Negelli. 

Jan. 19-23. Battle in Tembyen on northern front. 

Jan. 20. Abyssinian declaration forwarded to League asking for 
financial assistance and the imposition of more effective sanctions. 

Jan. 20. Committee of Thirteen drew up report which was adopted by 
CouncU on Jan. 23. 

Jan. 22. Committee of Eighteen appointed Committee of Experts on the 
Trade in and Transport of Petroleum and its Derivatives. 

Jan. 22. Letters addressed to Chairman of Co-ordination Committee by 
representatives of Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey concerning recent negotiations with 
regard to mutual support in the Mediterranean. Jan. 24, SimUar letter 
from Spain. 

Jan. 24. Italian notes verbales presented to 51 sanction-taking states 
regarding British memorandum of Jan. 22 as to mutual support under 
Art. 16. 

Feb. 1. Article by Signor Mussolini in Popoh d'Italia on the connexion 
between sanctions and war. 

Feb. 3-12. Committee of Experts on the Trade in and Transport of 
Petroleum and its Derivatives met. Feb. 12, Report issued. 

Feb. 6. Fascist Grand CouncU passed resolution in favour of direct 
control of foreign trade by the state. 

Feb. 11-15. On northern front, Italians defeated Ras Mulugeta’s army 
at Amba Aradam. 

Feb. 24. Debate in House of Commons. 

Feb. 27-9. Italian forces drove Ras Kassa and Ras Seyyum out of the 
Tembyen. 

Feb. 28. Italians occupied Amba Alagi on northern front. 

Feb. 29. President Roosevelt signed resolution amending resolution 
of Aug. 31, 1935, on arms embargo and neutrahty and extending it 
tUlMay 1,1937. 

March 1. President Roosevelt urged American exporters not to increase 
trade with belligerents above peace-time level. 

March 1. Begmning of Battle of Southern Shire on northern front, 
resulting in defeat of Ras Imru and Dejazmach Ayelu. 

March 2. Signor Bova Scoppa, head of Italian delegation to the League, 
made representations to M. Flandin concerning the oU sanction. Con¬ 
versation between M. Flandin and Mr. Eden. Committee of Eighteen 
discussed oil sanction and M. Flandin’s proposal for mediation. 
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March 3. Committee of Thirteen appealed to both belligerents to open 
negotiations for the cessation of hostilities. March 5, Abyssinian 
acceptance. March 8, Italian agreement in principle. 

March 3. ItaUan Council of Ministers decided to nationalize banks. 

March 3,4 and 5. Italian airmen bombed British Red Cross Ambulance. 

March 7. German Government denounced the Treaty of Locarno and 
proclaimed the remilitarization of the Rhineland. 

March 7. Committee of Petroleum Experts met and issued second report 
on imposition of oil embargo. 

March 20. Abyssinian communication to League asking for effective 
help and stipulating that negotiations must be carried on in the spirit 
of the Covenant. March 21, Abyssinian protest to League regarding 
gas attacks on civilians. 

March 23. SignorMussoliniannoimcedplanfornationalizationofindustry. 

March 23. Committee of Thirteen instructed its Chairman, Senor de 
Madariaga, to get into touch with both parties in preparation for 
negotiations. Sefior de Madariaga approached the Italian Government 
with regard to Abyssinian complaints of atrocities. March 27, Sefior 
de Madariaga asked Italian Government to send a delegate to (Jeneva. 

March 31-April 4. Emperor Haile Selassie defeated at like Ashangi. 

April 1. Gondar occupied by Italian troops. 

April 1. Abyssinian note to League, asking once more for assistance, 

April 2. Italian Government invited Sefior de Madariaga to come to 
Rome. April 3, Italian Government answered Sefior de Madariaga’s 
letter of March 23 concerning atrocities. 

April 4. Committee of Thirteen issued interim report. 

April 4. Ecuador abandoned sanctions. 

April 5. Italian troops entered Kworam. 

April 7. A supreme appeal from the Emperor Haile Selassie to the League 
of Nations was received at Geneva. 

April 8. British memorandum on Italian use of poison gas circulated to 
Committee of Thirteen. 

April 8-10. Committee of Thirteen discussed atrocities and mediation. 

April 12. Italian troops reached Lake Tana. 

April 14-17. Abyssinians driven back on southern front by Italians 
advancing towards Harrar. 

April 16. Italian troops entered Dessye. 

April 16. Baron Aloisi met Sefior de Madariaga at Geneva and made 
proposals which were rejected by the Abyssinian delegation. 

April 16-18. Meeting of Committee of Thirteen. Apr. 18, Report signed. 

April 20. Meeting of Council. 

April 23-5. On southern front Italians attacked ‘Hindenburg Line’ 
defending road to Harrar. They took Daggah Modo on April 23, 
Sasa Baneh on April 29 and Daggah Bur on April 30. 

April 30. Emperor Haile Selassie returned to Addis Ababa. 

May 2. The Emperor renoimced the direction of affairs and left for 
Djibouti. He left Djibouti in a British warship on May 4 and 
reached Jerusalem on May 8. 

May 6. Marshal Badoglio’s forpes entered Addis Ababa. A national rally 
was held in Italy and Signor Mussolini declared tb at the war was finished. 
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May 6. Debate in House of Commons. Speech by Sir Samuel Hoare at 
Caxton Hall. 

May 7. General Graziani’s troops entered Jigjiga on May 7 and Harrar 
on May 8, and made contact with troops from northern front at Dire 
Dawa on May 9. 

May 9. Italian Govemraent issued decree annexing Abyssinia to Italy 
and investing King of Italy with title of Emperor. May 10, Marshal 
Badoglio appointed Governor-General of Ethiopia and Viceroy. 

May 9-10. Conference of smaller states (Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland) at Geneva. 

May 10. Telegram addressed to League by Emperor Haile Selassie from 
Jerusalem. May 11, Abyssinian representative at Geneva presented 
note to League. 

May 11-13. Meeting of League Council. Resolution adopted postponing 
next meeting until after June 15 and maintaining existing sanctions 
in the meantime. 

May 28. Signor Grandi delivered a conciliatory message from Signor 
Mussolini to Mr. Eden. May 29/June 1, conversations in Rome 
between Signor Suvich and Sir Eric Drummond. 

June 1. Italian Decree Law for organization and administration of 
Italian East Africa. 

June 2. Argentina requested convocation of special League Assembly 
to consider question of sanctions. 

June 10. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, speaking at a dinner given by the 
1900 Club, declared .that it would be ‘midsummer madness’ to 
maintain or intensify sanctions. June 11, statement in House of 
Commons by Mr. Baldwin with regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘pro¬ 
visional reflections’. 

June 12. General Hertzog declared in the Houseof Assembly at Capetown 
that the South African Government wished sanctions to be maintained. 

June 18. Debate in House of Commons. Mr. Eden announced that the 
British Government would recommend the abandonment of sanctions. 

June 18. Australian and Canadian Prime Ministers made declarations 
in favour of abolishing sanctions. 

June 19. French Government decided to support abandonment of 
sanctions. June 23, declaration of French policy by M. Blum. 

June 20. Speech by Mr. Baldwin at Wishaw reviewing British policy 
throughout dispute. 

June 20. President Roosevelt issued proclamation raising embargo on 
export of arms to Abyssinia and Italy. 

June 23. Debate in House of Commons. 

June 23. Haiti abandoned sanctions. 

June 26. Meeting of League Council. 

June 26. Poland abandoned sanctions. 

June 27. Communication addressed to states members of League by 
Ras Nasibu on behalf of Emperor. 

June 29. Italian note of June 19 laid before President of Assembly. 

June 30~July 4. Meeting of Assembly. July 3, Emperor Haile Selassie 
proposed two resolutions. Mexico announced abstention from 
Assembly proceedings. July 4, M. van Zeeland presented draft text 
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to Assembly regarding withdrawal of sanctions, non-recognition of 
annexation and suggestions for reform of League. The draft was 
adopted by 44 votes to 1 (Abyssinia) with 4 abstentions (Chile, Mexico, 
Panama and South Africa). The second Abyssinian resolution, provid¬ 
ing for financial assistance, was put to the vote and lost by 23 votes 
to 1 with 25 abstentions. 

July 6. Co-ordination Committee recommended that sanctions should 
cease to be applied as from July 15. 

July 7. Italian annexation of Abyssinia recognized by San Marino. 

July 9. Sir Samuel Hoare stated that British warships which had been 
sent to the Mediterranean from other stations would be released at an 
early date. 

July 15. Italian Government announced that their forces in Libya 
would shortly be reduced. Signor Mussolini celebrated the end of 
sanctions by a speech from the Palazzo Venezia in Rome. 

July 27. Liquidation of arrangements for mutual assistance in Medi- 
teranean announced by Mr. Eden. 

Sept. 23. Seventeenth session of League Assembly adopted report of its 
Credentials Committee recommending that the Abyssinian delegates 
should retain their seats in the Assembly during the current session. 
Sept. 30, final appeal by Abyssinian delegate. 

Sept. 26. Letter from Sfc. Eden communicated to States Members of 
League regarding request from Galla chiefs for British mandate and 
disorders in Jimma. Sept. 28. British consulate at Gore closed. 

Oct. 24. Italian annexation of Abyssinia recognized by Germany. 

Nov. 12. Annexation of Abyssinia recognized by Austria and Hungary. 
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413-14, 493-4;—^for transport, 
389 n., 394, 398. 
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superiority in, 366, 372, 377, 
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atrocities, 409-14; Abyssinian, 327, 
343, 346-6, 360, 409-11; discus¬ 
sion at Geneva, 345, 346, 360, 
351-2, 364, 365; Italian, 219, 
327-8,341,343,345-6,347,349n., 
360,351-2,366-6,369,370-1,387, 
396,409, 411-14,493-4; Jurists’ 
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bases, 366-6, 368, 380-1, 386, 401. 
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bombing; ineffectiveness of, 370, 
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401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 407; of 
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—see under Red Cross. 
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against, 219, 327, 341, 370, 396, 
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369, 373, 382-3, 386, 396. 
communications: Abyssinian, 366, 
373, 389 n, 392; Italian—Abys¬ 
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381, 396-7. 
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Abyssinia {cont,) 

Italy (coni,) 

Campaign (cant), 

French conquest of Morocco com¬ 
pared with, 367-70. 

guerrilla warfare: Abyssinian neg¬ 
lect of, 371-2, 397; after Italian 
victory, 517-18; in north-west, 
384, 393-4. 

handicaps: Abyssinian, 365, 366, 
372-3, 376, 379-80, 390; ItaUan, 
326, 361 aeqq, 

junction of Italian forces at Dire 
Dawa, 361, 409. 

labourers, Italian, part played by, 
4, 379, 382, 388 n,, 389 n,^ 407 n, 

mechanized units, use of, 366, 377, 
379, 395, 400, 401, 403, 406, 406. 

medical aid, foreign. See under 
Red Cross. 

mobility: Abyssinian, 371; Italian, 
389 and n. 

northern front, 382-401. 

Addis Ababa: aircraft over, 398; 
Italian advance on, 398-400, 
408; Italian occupation of, 326, 
367, 363, 381 ti., 389, 399, 400- 
1, 414, 470, 482, 616. 

Adowa: bombing of, 382, 386, 
411; Italian occupation of, 382. 

Adowa-Addi Grat line, pause on, 
382-3. 

Amba Alagi: Ab 3 rssinian concen¬ 
tration at, 386; Italian occupa¬ 
tion of, 392. 

Amba Aradam: Abyssinian con¬ 
centration at, 389, 390; Battle 
of, 364, 374, 390-2, 396, 463. 

Axum, surrender of, 383-4. 

concentration of efforts on, 362, 
380-1. 

Dessye: bombing of, 386, 411; 
Emperor’s head-quarters at, 
376,386,392,396; Italian occu¬ 
pation of, 398; threat to, from 
Danakil Depression, 381,396-7. 

Gondar, Italian occupation of, 
364, 396. 

Kworam,Italian occupation of,398. 

Lake Ashangi: Abyssinian con¬ 
centration at, 393, 396; Abys¬ 
sinian retreat from, 397-8, 399; 
Battle of, 344, 364, 381 n., 397- 
8; Italian advance on, 396-6. 

Lake Tana: Italian advance on, 364, 
394-5; Italian occupation of, 395. 
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Campaign—^northern front (cant,) 

Left wing, Italian, attacks on, 384. 

Makalle: difficulty of holding, 
388; Italian advance on, 384-6; 
Italian occupation of, 385, 402; 
line south of, pause on, 386, 
386 seqq,t 406. 

original plan, 382, 386. 

physiographical factors, 362-4. 

position at beginning of 1936,388. 

Semyen, operations in, 396. 

Sokota, Italian occupation of, 396. 

Southern Shire, Battle of, 393,394. 

Takazye River: Abyssinian retreat 
across, 393, 394; Italian ad¬ 
vance across, 364, 394; Italian 
line advanced to, 387, 394; 
operations in region of (Nov.- 
Dee.), 387-8, 414. 

Tembyen: Battles of—(Jan.), 

389-90;—(Feb.), 392-3; ‘mop¬ 
ping up’ of, 387, 396; opera¬ 
tions in (Dec.-xTan.), 387, 388, 
389, 413. 

Walkait, Italian occupation of, 
396. 

opening of, 8,30, 63,102,109,199- 
200, 248, 280, 326, 363, 367, 378, 
380, 381 w., 382, 470, 611 n, 
proclamations, Italian (Oct.), 383. 
prolongation of, possible results of, 
370, 439, 446. 

rains, effect of, 364, 365, 370, 384- 
6, 388 n„ 401, 402, 403, 408. 
sanctions, effect of imposition of, 
on, 369, 386. 
southern front, 401-9: 

Abyssinian successes, 403, 404, 
406. 

Daggah Bur, Italian occupation 
of, 408;—reported (Nov.), 403. 

Daggah Modo, Italian occupation 
of, 407. 

Danan, Italian occupation of, 404. 

Dolo, Italian occupation of, 402. 

Gerlogubi, Italian occupation of, 
402. 

Gorahai, Italian occupation of, 
402, 403. 

Harrar: bombing of, 376, 407, 
413; Italian advance towards— 
(Oct.-Nov.), 366, ^1-3;— 

(Maroh-Apiil}, 407-8; Italian 
occupation of, 375, 408. 
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Abyssinia {eont). 

Italy (cotUJ) 

Ompaign—southern front {coni.) 
*Hindenburg line*, 399, 407-8. 
Imi, fighting near, 404, 406. 
Italian lack of success, 366, 401, 
403. 

Italian withdrawal (Nov.), 403. 
Janagobo, Battle of, 407. 

Jigjiga, Italian occupation of, 408. 
Negelli, Italian occupation of, 405. 
physiographical factors, 364-6, 
401. 

Sasa Baneh: Italian occupation 
of, 408;—^reported (Nov.), 403; 
resistance of, 407-8. 
south-west, operations in, 377 n., 
403-6. 

strategy, Abyssinian inferiority in, 
377-8, 389. 

success of: reasons for, 369seqq.; 
unexpectedness of, 326, 381 and 
n., 388 n., 389. 

termination of, 185, 221, 326, 334, 
367, 381, 389, 400-1, 408-9, 414, 
482,500,511 n .;—celebration of, 
in Italy, 105, 357-8. 
transport problems, 362, 365, 379, 
385 and ti., 386, 388 n., 394, 401, 
403, 408. 

truce, reported (8.3.36), 394 n. 

See cdso under Badoguo, Marshal; 
DE Bono, General; Gbaziani, 
General; Italy: armed forces, 
concessions: Abyssinian readiness to 
grant, 158, 172; territorial, ques¬ 
tion of, 158, 160, 172, 174, 193-4, 
195, 197, 281, 295 seqq. 
consuls: afEronts to, 131, 136; 
alleged improper activities of, 
118 »., 130-1. 

decision to attack, date of, 1,27-30, 
37. 

diplomatic relations, 8, 27. 
economic aspects of confiict, 12-14, 
24-5, 414segg. See also under 
Italy : economic and financial 
position. 

firontiers with Italian colonies, de¬ 
limitation of, 133-4; treaties for, 
interpretation of, 134 and n., 140, 
146,160,162,153,166,157,168,171. 
incidents, 131-3, 136. 
interests of: predominance, claim to, 
127, 129, 173; treaty provisions 
regarding, 158,173, 178 n., 196 n. 


Abyssinia {conU) 

Italy (coni.) 

joint communiqui (29.9.34), 27-8, 
133. 

League of Nations and —see under 
Lbaotje of Nations. 

‘liberation’, plea of, 10, 196 n., 237, 
296, 312, 374, 382-3. 
military occupation, extent of, 370 
TO., 511, 517-18. 

military preparations: Abyssinian, 
121, 122-3, 124-5, 142, 161-2, 
199, 202, 203; Italian, 141-2,143, 
144, 146, 147, 149, 161, 152, 166, 
166, 159, 162, 163, 173, 176 to., 
191, 199, 202, 372;—British re¬ 
action to, 146;—cost of, 166, 436- 
7;—French reaction to, 144;— 
suspension of, question of, 147, 
149, 156, 169. 

nationals, Italian: discrimination 
against, alleged, 127, 128-30; 
settlement of, in Ab 3 rssinia, 130, 
173,195,423;—zone of, proposed, 
296, 298-300. 

neutral commissions, Abyssinian 
proposals for, 163, 167, 198, 328. 
neutral zone, 140-1, 198, 199, 202. 
peaceful collaboration declared at an 
end, 182. 

peaceful intentions, assurances of, 
27-8, 133, 139, 142, 145 to. 
peaceful penetration, attempts at, 
27-8, 127-30, 133. 
press campaign against Abyssinia, 
133,142,161,166,169,163. 
profiteering by other states out of 
conflict, 3, 219, 220-2, 223 to., 
243-4, 248. 

programme, Italian, after conquest, 
491-2. 

protagonists in confiict, 1 seqq. 
protectorate, Italian, question of, 
172, 173, 470. 

railway, Italian, proposed, 172, 197. 
settlement of conflict, attempts at: 
acceptability of, to League, 171, 
284, 286, 289, 306, 310, 321, 461. 
arbitral procedure —see under Wal- 
WAL Incident. 

Committee of Thirteen’s appeal 
(March 1936), 338ae9g., 394 to.; 
Abyssinian response to, 339,342, 
343-4, 347, 348-9, 354; failure 
of, 349, 355; Italian response to, 
339, 341, 343, 347-8, 350, 354, 
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AbysBinia (coti^). 

Italy (cont,) 

settlement of conflict (cont)» 

394 n.; renewal of, by Council, 
354. 

negotiations regarding: Abyssinian- 
ItaHan, 137-8, 139-40, 142-3, 
146;—^rumours of (March 1936), 
341;—suggested (April 1936), 
343, 347-8; Anglo-Abyssinian, 
145, 284; Anglo-Franco-Abys¬ 
sinian, 139, 158, 167, 172, 173, 
304-^5; Anglo-Franco-ltalian, 
139,160,166-7,169,171-4,177- 
8, 285,286, 304^; Anglo-French 
—see ttwflfer Laval-Hoare Plan ; 
Anglo-Italian, 29, 145,160, 175; 
Franco-ltalian, 163, 166, 281, 
291. 

proposals for; June 1935 (British), 
29, 157-8, 159-60, 162, 194; 
August 1935 (Anglo-French), 29, 
173-4, 194; Sept. 1935 (Com¬ 
mittee of Five), 29, 193-7, 285; 
Oct. 1935 (French), 281; Dec. 
1935 (Anglo-French)— see under 
Laval-Hoarb Plan. 
subjugation of whole country, ques¬ 
tion of, 326, 370 71., 423. 
subversive activities: Abyssinian, 
118 n.; Italian, 118 and n., 130-1, 
37171.. 373-4, 382-3,408 n. 
treaties: frontier— see above under 
Frontiers; Pact of Friendship 
(2.8.28), 8, 27;—arbitration pro¬ 
visions of, 137,139, 142,143, 146, 
147, 149, 154, 170 71.;—economic 
provisions of, 127;—non-imple¬ 
mentation of, 127-8, 130; Peace 
Treaty (26.10.96), 373. 
victory, Italian, reaction to: in 
Italy, 378; in other countries, 442 
seqq. 

world-wide repercussions of conflict, 
9-10, 27. 

See also above under Anglo-Franco- 
ltalian Treaty; and bdow under 
Reforms; Roads; and under 
Addis Ababa-Djibouti Rail¬ 
way ; League of Nations ; Wal- 
WAL Inoidbnt. 

Japan, relations with, 28, 133, 164 n., 
422. 

jiiBtioe, administration of, 126. 

mandate over, question of, 172, 194, 
295 7»., 328, 470, 518-19 7». 


Abyssinia (cont). 

Muslim population, attitude of, 11, 96. 
*Osmanhs, invasion of, 11. 
outlet on sea, 127, 158, 160, 194, 196 
7i., 281, 296, 297, 300. 

Parliament, 118-19. 
physiographical features of, 359 seqq,, 
444. 

police, foreign, proposed, 195. 
Portugal, relations with, 10 n., 12,101. 
rains, 156, 364 and n,, 365, 370,384-5, 
388 n,, 389 n„ 401, 402, 403, 408, 
518. 

reforms, Wi^seqq.; foreign assistance, 
question of, 115, 120, 121, 128-9, 
172, 174, 193, 194— see also under 
League of Nations: Abyssinia; 
Italian criticisms of, 117, 131; op¬ 
position to, 11, 11^16, 117, 119, 
120-1; progress of, 114-15,118-20— 
see also under Haile Selassie. 
roads: construction of—by Abys- 
sinians, 128, 403 n ,;—^by Italians, 
4,128,147,388 n,, 389 n„ 398,407 n .; 
—opposition to, 127,128,130a7zd n ,; 
destruction of, by Abyssinians, 399. 
slave trade, 40-2, 113,119, 120. 
slavery, 113, 115, 119-21, 177, 383, 
492. 

south-west, position in, after Italian 
military victory, 478, 491, 508, 
515-18, 518-19 n. 

subject population, treatment of, 9, 
106, 113, 196 n„ 374. 
tribal grazing and watering rights, 43, 
133-4, 135, 141, 148 71 ., 160, 296. 
Turkey, relations with, 83 n. 

See also under Addis Ababa ; Adowa ; 
Amharas; Gallas; Gondar; Hab- 
RAR; Laval-Hoare Plan ; League 
OF Nations ; Martin, Dr. ; Ogaden ; 
Teole Hawariatb, Monsieur; 
Tigre ; WoLDE Mariam, Monsieur. 

Abyssinia Association, the, 4^. 

Achimota College, 110. 

Action Fran 9 aise, 37 n, 

Adams, Mr. Vyvyan, 64 n,, 314, 315. 

Addi Grat, 200, 382, 383, 388, 413. 

Addis Ababa, 361; disorders in, 400, 
456 n,i foreign Legations in, 400, 
514 n.; Italian advanob on, 398-9, 
400, 408; Italian occupation of, 326, 
357, 363, 381, 389, 399, 400-1, 414, 
470, 482, 515. 

Addis Ababa-Djibouti Railway, 361; 
concession for, 193 7»., 197, 297 n.; 
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Addis Ababa-Djibouti Railway {cont). 
French interests in, 162; Italian shares 
in, 141; hot attacked by Italians, 
380 n ,; transport of munitions along, 
123 n,, 164 n., 380 n. 

Aden, reinforcement of British troops at, 
252, 318. 

Ado, 136, 141. 

Adowa: Battle of (1896), 22, 373, 382, 
391 n,f 392; bombing of, 199-200,411, 
413; Italian occupation of, 382. 

Afdub, 141. 

Afework, Gerazmach, 402. 

Afework, Monsieur J6sus, 27, 142, 146 n. 

Afghanistan: Great Britain, war with 
(1838-42), 22 «., 367,374; Westerniza¬ 
tion of, 116. 

Afiica: 

German Colonies in, distribution of, 
16-16. 

partition of, 190. 

South: attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, 18, 60, 68, 81, 84-6, 188; 
British Imperialism and, 17, 18; 
colonization of, 97 n,; native prob¬ 
lems, 80, 86; parliamentary delates, 
18 n., 468; refrains from voting on 
Assembly recommendations (4.7.36), 
508, 609; sanctions—^application of, 
86;—maintenance of, support for, 
468, 474, 496-7; supplies to Italy 
from, 86; war with England, 17, 
18, 370 n. See also under Hbbt- 
zoo. General; Smuts, General; tb 
Water, Mr. 

Tropical, attitude of, to conflict, 108- 

11 . 

Agame, province of, 200. 

Albania: absent from Assembly meeting 
(10.10.36), 214 n.; at Co-ordination 
Committ^, 214 n.; Italy, relations 
with, 80, 426, 430; sanctions, non¬ 
participation in, 80, 211, 234, 426; 
votes against report of Credentials 
Committee at seventeenth Assembly, 
625. 

Allen of Hurtwood, Lord, 69. 

Alliances, reversal of, law of, 70-1. 

Aloisi, Baron: and Committee of Five, 
181, 182, 196, 286; and reports of 
Oommitteek of Six and Thirt^, 204- 
6; at Assembly (Oct. 1935), 208, 210; 
at Council—(Jan. 1936), 139;—(April 
1936), 140-50;—(May 1936), 163, 
164-6, 166;—(Aug. 1936), 167, 168, 
169 n.;—(Sept. 1935), 180, 181;— 


Aloisi, Baron {coni,) 

(Oct. 1936), 201, 202, 204-5, 206; 
—(Jan. 1936), 329;—(April 1936), 
349-60, 362, 366;—(May 1936), 483- 
4; at Paris Conference (Aug. 1936), 
173-4; interviews: with M. Laval, 
286; with Senor de Madariaga— 
(Sept. 1936), 182, 196, 202;—(9.4.36), 
346;—(16.4.36), 347-8, 360; opposes 
constitution of Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee, 213. 

Amanu’llah, King of Afghanistan, 116. 

Amba Alagi, 363, 386, 392, 414. 

Amba Aradam, 389, 390-1, 392, 453. 

Amba Warkamba, 393 n, 

American Society of International Law, 
239. 

Amery, Mr., 64 and n, 

Amhara, province of, 373. 

Amharas, the: courage of, 3, 10,11, 371, 
444; lack of aptitude for guerrilla war¬ 
fare, 3, 371-2; origin of, 9, 97 w., 106; 
pride and self-confidence of, 10, 11, 
390. 

Amino, 404. 

Anale, 403. 

Angell, Sir Norman, 59, 62, 452. 

Ankober, 363, 398. 

Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, 120. 

Antitaurus Range, the, 360. 

Archimbaud, Monsieur, 320. 

Argentina; and abandonment or main¬ 
tenance of sanctions, 486; and main¬ 
tenance of territorial integrity, 493; 
and oil sanction, 276; on Committee 
of Eighteen, 222, 223; request by, for 
Assembly meeting, 486-7, 493. See 
also under Ruiz-Guii^Azh, Senor. 

Asab, 381, 396; Abyssinian outlet at, 
127-8, 296, 297-8, 300. 

Ashangi, Lake, 344, 364, 381 n., 393, 
395-6, 397-8, 399. 

Asmara, 327, 394. 

Assyrians, the, 149. 

Atholl, Duchess of, 474. 

Atlas, the, French conquest of, 367-8. 

Attlee, Mr., 68, 77, 149 n., 317, 468, 
466-8, 469 471, 478-9. 

Auberson, Monsieur, I2ldn, 

Aussa, Sultanate of, 197, 296, 376, 
386 n., 396. 

Australia: attitude of, to Italo-Abys¬ 
sinian conflict, 68, 81-2, 189; sanc¬ 
tions, abandonment of, 471, 474, 602- 
3. See also under Bbuob, Mr. S. M. 
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Austria: abstains from voting on consti¬ 
tution of Co-ordination Committee, 
214; and arms embargo, 234; and oil 
sanction, 337; at Co-ordination Com¬ 
mittee, 214 n,; attitude of, to conflict, 
87-90; Germany, relations with, 89, 
92;—^Italian reaction to, 36, 92; Great 
Britain, military intervention by, 446, 
447 n,; Italy—^relations with, 87-9, 
210, 426;—trade with, 210, 221 n., 
427, 436, 441; non-participation in 
sanctions, 80, 88, 207, 210, 211, 214 n., 
234, 426; recognizes Italian annexa¬ 
tion of Abyssinia, 614 n.; sympathy 
with Abyssinia, 87; votes against 
report of Credentials Committee at 
Seventeenth Assembly, 616. See also 
under League of Nations. 

Avenol, Monsieur, 166, 347, 369, 486, 
620 and n, 

Axum, 296, 296, 383-4. 

Ayelu, Dejazmach, 384, 387, 393, 394, 
396. 

Azbi, 384. 

Azienda Generale Italiana Petroli, 430. 

Badoglio, Marshal: and Battle of Amba 
Aradam, 390-2; and Battle of Lake 
Ashangi, 381 n,, 397-8; and policy of 
‘fnghtfulness’, 370, 386-7; and sus¬ 
pension of operations (7.3.36), 394 n.; 
appointment of—^as Commander-in- 
Chief, 382, 386-6;—as Governor- 
General and Viceroy, 369; enters 
Addis Ababa, 368, 400-1, 414; on 
prestige of Italian troops, 390; visit 
to Eritrea (Oct. 1936), 386 n, 

Bailey, Sir Abe, 60, 68, 86. 

Baker, Mr. P. Noel, 475. 

Balance of Power, the, 71, 73, 479. 

Balcha, Dejazmach, 116. 

Baldwin, Mr. Stanley: and date of 
general election, 65,186 n,; and Laval- 
Hoare Plan, 48, 66, 67, 257, 291, 301, 
302, 303, 314 seqg., 322; and mutual 
support undertakings with France, 
267; and oil sanction, 337; and Peace 
BaUot, 60, 61, 62-3, 66; and Sir S. 
Hoare's speech in Assembly, 186 n.; 
character and reputation of, 316-17; 
on Abyssinian Government after 
Emperor’s departure, 367, 616; on 
absteiition &om isolated action, 267; 
on odlective security and war, 60, 
76-7, 78, 186446-7, 460; on 
German iwrmament, 76-7; on Italian 


Baldwin, Mr. Stanley (conL) 
public opinion, 169 a.; on mainte¬ 
nance or abandonment of sanctions, 
443, 466; on Mediterranean Fleet, 
262; on Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
speech, 466-8; on situation in Western 
Abyssinia, 616-17; receives deputa¬ 
tions, 62-3, 466; speeches of: at 
Bournemouth (3.10.36), 76-7; at City 
of London Conservative Association 

(2.7.36) , 446-7, 460; at Himley HaU 

(8.6.36) , 169 a.; at Wishaw (20.6.36), 

186 a., 446, 460; at Worcester (19. 
10.36), 257; in House of Commons— 
(18.6.34), 186 a., 460;—(10.12.36), 

302,303;—(18.12.35),267;—(19.12.36), 
78,81, 319-20. See also under Gbbat 
Britain: Government. 

Balkan Entente, the, attitude of, to 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 83,188, 232, 
267-8, 506. See also under Gbbeob; 
Jugoslavia ; Rumania ; Tubkby. 

Bandar Qasim, 366 a., 368 a., 380, 
401. 

Baratieri, General, 367. 

Barry, Canon F. R., 58-9. 

Barthou, Monsieur, 33. 

Barton, Sir Sidney, 178, 284, 304, 400. 

Bassols, Senor, 604. ' 

Bawa, River, 404. 

Bayard, Chevalier, 480-1. 

Bayenna Mared, Dejazmach, 404. 

Beaverbrook, Lord, 47 a., 67. 

Beck, Colond, 472. 

Belgians, King of the, 328. 

Belgium: and admission of Abyssinian 
delegation to Seventeenth Ammbly, 
623; attitude of, to Italo-Ab3n3sinian 
conMct, 81, 189, 610-11; fate of, in 
1914, 472 a., 611-12; military mission 
in Ab3n3sinia, 121, 141, 379; on Com¬ 
mittee of Eighteen, 273; on Co¬ 
ordination Committee, 233, 286, 286; 
sanctions, abandonment of, 472, 487. 
See also under Zbbland, Monsieur van. 

Bell, Sir Hesketh, 109. 

BeneS, Dr., 203, 208-10, 212, 213, 493. 

Benn, Sir Ernest, 478. 

Berbera, 365, 375, 402. 

Beziy, Dr. S. M., 61. 

Bevan, Mr. Edw 3 m, 448. 

Bibi4, Monsieur, 321. 

Birru, Fitaurari, 117. 

Biru, Sultan of, 386 n« 

Black Race, the: attitude and reactions 
of, to Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 9, 80, 
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Black Bace, the (cont) 

84,103,108-11,190; militarization of, 
possible, 85, 190, 492. 

Blum, Monsieur L4on: and Laval- 
Hoare Plan, 321; at Assembly (30.6.- 
4.7.36), 447 495-6; attack on, by 

Camelots du Roi, 37 n,; forms Govern¬ 
ment, 37 n., 470, 486 ; interview with 
Mr. Attlee, 471. 

Bonham Carter, Lady Violet, 65. 

Borberg, Monsieur, 353. 

Bourquin, Monsieur, 522. 

Bova Scoppa, Signor, 280, 336, 337, 
359. 

Brazil: attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, 82; Italy, trade with, 427. 

British Empire: Commonwealth, meta¬ 
morphosis into, 45; Commonwealth 
relations, unofficial conference on, 
46 n,; economic position of, 416, 417, 
418, 423; England’s continental rela¬ 
tions and, 76; indefensibility of, 
against a coalition, 44-5; Italian 
Empire-building in relation to, 249- 
52; League of Nations essential to 
maintenance of, 6-7, 44, 45-6, 451-2, 
459. See also under Dominions ; 
Great Britain. 

British Guiana, negro demonstration in, 
108. 

British Oil Development Co., 430. 

Bruce, Mr. S. M., 353, 502-3. 

Bulale, 407, 408. 

Bulgaria, attitude of, to conflict, 82-3, 
525. 

Camelots du Roi, 37. 

Camorra, the, 22. 

Campinchi, Monsieur, 322. 

Canada: and distribution of raw 

materials, 3, 15 ?i.; and oil sanction, 
82, 273-4, 430; attitude of, to Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 82, 189, 508; on 
Committee of Eighteen, 222, 223,272- 
3; sanctions, abandonment of, 471-2, 
474, 487. 

Canterbi^, Archbishop of: and Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 57, 59, 64r-5; 
interview with M. de Jouvenel, 77; 
on failure of economic sanctions, 458- 
9; on means of insuring peace, 70; 
on reaction of Black Ra^, 109-10. 

Cantilo, Seiior, 493. 

Caucasus, the, 366, 367. 

Cavour, Count, 23. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh, 458, 476. 


Cecil, Viscount, of Chelwood: and Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 57, 59, 64, 65, 
457; and maintenance or abandon¬ 
ment of sanctions, 458, 461-2, 475; 
and Peace Ballot, 48, 52, 53; on 
Franco-British co-operation, 78; on 
Sir S. Hoare’s speech in Assembly, 
283. 

Cerruti, Commendatore, 277, 278, 280, 
281, 291, 292, 313, 359. 

Chamberlain, Sir Austen, 101; and 
abandonment of sanctions, 458; and 
Laval-Hoare Plan, 317; and Peace 
Ballot, 50; interviews with French 
journalists, 77-8; resignation of, from 
Executive Committee of League of 
Nations Union, 479. 

Chamberlain, Mr. Neville, 64, 148 n.; 
and abandonment of sanctions, 443, 
462-4, 467-8, 470, 478, 479, 486, 489; 
and Laval-Hoare Plan, 302, 316, 317; 
on war, 446. 

Chanaq incident, 82. 

Chappedelaine, Monsieur, 322. 

Chercher Pass, 395. 

Chertok, Mr. Leo, 119 n, 

Chile: abstains from voting on Assembly 
recommendation (4.7.36), 509; on Com¬ 
mittee of Six, 202; sanctions, abandon¬ 
ment of, 472, 485, 486, 487. 

China: anti-foreign campaign, 89; Japan, 
dispute with, 164, 188, 229, 462, 472, 
487. See also under League of 
Nations. 

Churchill, Mr. Winston, 62-3, 455, 458, 
475-6. 

Ciano, Count, 182, 487 n., 491, 520. 

Citrine, Sir Walter, 61. 

Clerk, Sir George, 261, 264,277,278,291. 

Clifford, Lt.-Colonel, 135. 

Cocks, Mr. F. Se 3 anour, 184 71., 460, 
469 TO. 

Colombia, attitude of, 508. 

Colson, Mr. E. A., 128-9 to., 522. 

Commodus, 481. 

Communism, denunciation of, by Catho- 
Hc Church, 104, 105-6. 

Concert of Europe, the, 79. 

Corbin, Monsieur, 257, 258-9. 

Cot, Monsieur Pierre, 320, 321, 322. 

Coulondre, Monsieur, 224, 225. 

Cox, Mr. Harold, 62. 

Cranbome, Lord, 336. 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, 61, 62. 

Crispi, Francesco, 22. 

Croix de Feu, 36, 37 to. 
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Cuba, 109. 

Cyprus, 250, 251. 

Czeohoslovakia: and mutual support in 
Mediterranean, 268; and oil sanction, 
276; on Credentials Committee of 
Seventeenth Assembly, 523; trade 
with Italy, on eve of war, 221 n. See 
also under Bekb3, Dr.; Little 
Entente. 

Daggah Bur, 403,404,407,408,412,413. 
Daggah Modo, 407. 

Dalton, Dr. Hugh, 77, 456, 475, 516. 
Danakil, the, 374, 384. 

Danakil Depression, 195, 360, 363, 368, 
381, 396. 

Danzig, Free City of, 490. 

Dariac, Monsieur, 322. 

Dawa, River, 402, 404, 406. 

Dawes Plan, the, 72. 
de Bono, General; appointment of—^as 
Commander-in-Chief, 151;—as High 
Commissioner, 141-2; conciliatory 
policy of, 369, 383, 386; plan of cam¬ 
paign, 382, 385; recall of, 385. 
de Chambrun, Count, 312-13, 343. 
de Graaf, Monsieur, 503. 
de Halpert, Mr., 120-1. 
de Jacobis, Venerable Giustino, 101. 
de Jouvenel, Monsieur Bertrand, 77. 
de Kerillis, Monsieur, 33. 
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de St. Quentin, Monsieur, 282, 288, 289, 
290, 291, 295, 298, 299. 
de Valera, Mr,; at Assembly—(Sept^ 
1935), 188-9 w,;—(30.6-4.7.36), 495; 
policy of, 83, 92. 
de Velics, Monsieur, 210. 

Delbos, Monsieur, 322,449 n., 504,522-3. 
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Democracy; and League of Nations, 6-7; 
and war, 18-19. 

Denmark; attitude of to Italo-Abyssinian 
conhiet, 472-3; fate of, in 1864,472 n.; 
on Committee of Six, 202; sanctions, 
abandonment of, 503. See also under 
SOANBINAVIAN STATES. 

Dessye, 127,128, 375, 381, 386, 392, 396, 
397, 398, 408, 411. 

Desta Demtu, Has, 327, 401,402,403-4, 
404-5. 

Dictators: careers of, 25-6; inter¬ 
dependence of; 92; success of, 229. 

Dire Dawa, 288, 365,409. 
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Djibouti, 158 n,, 357 and n., 365, 375, 
400, 408 n. See also under Addis 
Ababa-Djibottti Railway. 
Dodecanesian Islands, the, 250. 

Dollfuss, Dr., 89. 

Dolo, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 411. 
Dominican Republic; absent from As¬ 
sembly session, 214 n,; applies sanc¬ 
tions, 217 n. 

Dominions, British, attitude of, to con¬ 
flict, 81-2. See also under Africa; 
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Free State ; New Zealand. 

Doth6e, Major, 410 w. 
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282, 303, 304, 466. 

Durham, Bishop of, 60, 62, 66. 
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ment of, 472, 485, 487; votes against 
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Seventeenth Assembly, 525. 
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and admission of Abyssinian delegation 
to Seventeenth As^mbly, 522-3; and 
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Hoare Plan, 302, 305, 306-7, 308, 
309-10, 316; and oil sanction, 336, 
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(30.6-4.7.36), 495, 498-^600;—(Sept. 
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305, 306-7;—(March 1936), 337, 
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Eden, Mr. Anthony (cmt) 
letter from, to his constituents (Oct. 
1935), 201. 

letter from, to Secretary-General of 
League (26.9.36), 618-19 n. 
on British attempts to promote settle¬ 
ment of conflict, 144, 145, 158; on 
British motives, 44; on fulfilment of 
Covenant obligations, 456; on future 
of collective system, 361, 362, 466; 
on importation of Italian goods, 
224-5, 425; on issues raised by con¬ 
flict, 201; on Italian allegation re¬ 
garding supplies of explosive ammu¬ 
nition to Abyssinia, 410 n.; on 
Maffey Report, 43; on maintenance 
or abandonment of sanctions, 443, 
446,465,468-9,471,475,486,498-9; 
on military sanctions, 445; on mutual 
assistance in Mediterranean, 512 n., 
513; on poison gas, 345, 361-2; on 
situation in south-western Abyssi¬ 
nia, 518-19 n ,; on Stresa Conference, 
148 n ,; on supply of arms to Abyssi¬ 
nia after Italian victory, 515-16. 
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54, 223 seqq., 235. 
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(1.7.36) , 498-9. 

at Committee of Eighteen—(12.12. 

35), 306-7 ;--(2.3.36), 338, 432. 
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(20.4.36) , 351-2. 
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n. (24.2.36), 425;—(6.5.36), 149 
n.;—(18.6.36), 443, 445, 450, 475, 
4m n. 

Egypt: attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, 90, 96-8, 107 and n.; Great 
Britain, relations with, 97-9, 251;— 
British forces, strengthening of, 97, 
318; Italian community in, 97; Italian 
threat to, 90, 97, 192, 251, 279; Italy, 
diplomatic relations with, 514 n.; 
Libya, transfrontier raids from, 40,41; 
medical aid to Abyssinia, 411 n., 412; 
Muslims and Christians, relations be¬ 
tween, 96; Nationalists, 96; sanctions 
applied by, 97, 237. 

Eritrea: A^ssinian raids into, 131-2, 
384, 394; junction with Somaliland, 
question of, 160,196 n., 197, 361, 375, 


Eritrea (contJ) 

381; military preparations in, 143,147, 
151, 163; population of, 373. 

Erskine, Captain, 519 n. 

Ethiopia— see Abyssinia. 

Ethiopian College at Rome, 100 n. 

Europe—see under Italy ; United 
States of America ; War. 

Eyres-Monsell, Sir Bolton, 50. 

Fafan, River, 402, 403, 404, 407. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, the, 61. 

Fenaroa, 396. 

Ferguson Davie, Bishop J. C., 110. 

Finland: and oil sanction, 276; attitude 
of, to conflict, 188, 473 n.; medical aid 
to Abyssinia, 411 n. See also under 
Scandinavian States. 

Flandin, Monsieur: and German reoccu¬ 
pation of Rhineland, 344; and oil 
sanction, 336-7, 339; and peace nego¬ 
tiations, 337-8, 346-7; at Committee 
of Thirteen (April 1936), 346-7; at 
Committee of Eighteen (March 1936), 
337-8, 339; interviews—^with Mr. 
Eden, 337;—^with Signor BovaScoppa, 
336-7; on accusations of atrocities, 
345; policy of, 186, 471. 

Ford Motor Company, 243. 

France: 

abdication of Great Power status, pos¬ 
sible, 6 and w., 481. 
admission of Abyssinian delegation to 
Seventeenth Assembly, attitude to, 
519-20, 522-4. 

aggression, future, defence against, 
75-9, 254, 257 seqq,, 323. 
colonial possessions of, 38. 
conciliation, emphasis on, 180, 190, 
271, 272, 280, 285, 352-3, 470. 
Coimcil of Ministers, meeting of, 176. 
disorders (Feb. 1934), 36. 

East European allies, mutual guaran¬ 
tee treaties with, 72. See also below 
under Italy—^reconciliation with; 
Jugoslavia. 

election, general (1936), 325, 456, 470, 
486. 

financial position of, 32, 324-5. 
foreign policy: change of, in 1935-6, 9, 
31 seqq., 74-6, 324, 326, 471; ortho- 
dox Conservative, 33. 

Front Populaire, 36, 456, 470, 486. 
Germany: fear of, 4, 30, 32, 33, 34, 36, 
38-9, 75, 76, 91,144, 339-40; Grand 
Alliance against, projected, 33; 
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France {coni,) 

Germany (cont.) 

National-Socialism, French respon¬ 
sibility for, 71; reconciliation with, 
possibility of, 34->5. See also under 
Gebmany : Khineland; Ruhr. 
Government, changes of, 36,37 w., 466, 
470, 486. 

Great Britain: 

alienation from, 34, 36, 38, 70 aeqq., 
160, 162-3, 323, 340-1. 
choice between Italy and, 36 n., 324. 
co-operation with as a condition of 
peace, 78, 189. 

diplomatic conversations: (May 
1935), 162; (June 1935), 160; 
(July 1936), 162, 163, 160-7; 
(Aug. 1935), 173-4,177-8; (Sept.- 
Oct. 1935), 183 seqq,, 263-4, 257 
seqq,, 282; (Nov. 1935), 277-8, 
286, 288; (Dec. 1935), 291 seqq., 
303-4. See oho under LavaIt- 
Hoabe Plan. 

exchange of roles with, 31, 70 aeqq, 
reconciliation with, after Napoleonic 
War, 71. 

support of, question of, 36 w., 72,74, 
76 aeqq^f 254, 267 seqq*f 323, 339. 
understanding with, regarding appli¬ 
cation of sanctions, 183 aeqq,^ 192, 
265-6. 

views on each other’s policy, 71-9. 
imperialism of, 16-17. 

Italy: 

condonation of aggression by, 31-2, 
38, 72-3, 340, 470. 
dependence on support of, 4, 30,34, 
72, 145, 162, 326, 340, 352, 494. 
diplomatic conversations: (July 
1935), 163, 166; (August 1935), 
177-8; (Oct. 1935), 281, 282; 
(Nov. 1936), 266-7,277,280,286; 
(Dec. 1936), 288, 291, 292, 304, 
313; (March 1936), 336-7. 
frontier, armed forces on: reduction 
of, 36-6, 270; threatened Italian 
reinforcement of, 279, 280, 336. 
reaction to Italian annexation of 
Abyssinia, 470-1. 

reconciliation with, 33 aeqq,^ 189; 
effect of—on French foreign 
policy, 12. 34-5, 138, 171, 285;— 
on li^h internal politics, 36 -^; 
—on Italian policy, 29, 141; 
reaction to—of Abyssinia, 141;— 
of France’s other allies, 33-^; 


France (cont) 

Italy (cont.) 

reconciliation with (cont.) 

Rome agreements (7.1.36), 12, 38, 
72,138,195;—^military agreement 
supplementing, 336; — secret 
agreement, reported, 494 and n .; 
validity of, reaffirmed, 192. 
reply to protest regarding sanctions, 
238. 

trade with, 440. 

value of, as ally, 34, 35 and n. See 
alao above under Great Britain. 
Jugoslavia, relations with, 34-6. 
Leagues, Fascist, 32, 36-8. 
moral courage, lack of, 2, 4, 6, 7, 32. 
motives and attitude of, 4, 31 aeqq., 
70 aeqq., 138, 144, 162-3, 166, 166, 
171, 176, 180, 183-6, 326, 340, 341, 
362-3, 469-70, 476-7, 494. 
navy, difficulty of mobilizing, 267 n., 
292-3. 

on Committee of Five, 181, 182. 
on Committee of Six, 202. 
on Committee of Eighteen, 224, 225, 
232, 273, 305-6, 336. 
on Co-ordination Committee, 232, 285. 
parliamentary debates: (13.12.35), 320, 
321; (17.12.35), 183, 321; (27-8.12. 
35), 29, 183-4, 287 n., 293 n., 322-5. 
Radical Socialist Party: and Laval- 
Hoare Plan, 320-1, 322; leadership 
of, 321 n. 

sanctions: attitude regarding, 31, 176» 
184, 224-6, 228, 229, 271, 426, 456; 
—^abandonment of, 469-71, 486, 
487;—oil sanction, 79,272,277 aeqq.^ 
292-3, 294, 300, 324, 334-6, 494 n. 
See alao under Sanctions: military, 
security, collective, attitude to, 2, 4, 
31 aeqq.f 72-4, 75, 257 aeqq, 
short-sightedness of, 4, 38-9, 73. 
U.S.S.R.: anti-French feeling in, 34; 

mutual guarantee treaty with,34,72. 
War, attitude to, 2,447 w., 449 n. 

See (dao under Abyssinia ; Blxjm, Mon¬ 
sieur; Flanbin, Monsieur; Laval, 
Monsieur; League of Nations; 
Mobooco; Stresa Front. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor, 200 n. 
Franklin-Bouillon, Monsieur, 33. 
Frederick the Great, Kmg of Prussia, 
481 n. 


Gaela, 392. 
Gallabat, 395. 
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Gallaland-Somaliland Slab, the, 360-1, 
365. . 

GaUas, the, 11271., 374,375,392,400,515, 
518-19 71. 

Ganale Doria, River, 402, 404-5. 

Garcia Oldini, Senor, 354. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 22. 

Gayda, Signor, 39,166 n,, 249,339. 

George, ]^&. D. Lloyd: and Council of 
Action, 459; on Stresa Conference, 
148 71.; speeches of--(18.6.36), 445,446, 
447, 469, 513;—(24.6.36), 478 7?,., 479- 
80,481;—(28.6.36), 478 n. 

G4raud, Monsieur Andr4, 33. 

Gerlogubi, 137,141,402. 

Germany; 

aggression by, possibility of, 30,35,38, 
77, 78,91,251 7i., 340“, 499-500,501. 
anti-clerical policy of, 106. 
arms embargo applied by, 428. 
as competitor for world power, 7, 482. 
attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, 90-2. 

collective note to (Locarno, 16.10.35), 
465. 

conscription, reintroduction of, 30, 31, 
144. 

Great Britain: condonation by, of 
Germany's breaches of treaties, 31, 
74; fear of Germany as factor in 
British attitude, 30, 32, 90, 251 n., 
476; naval agreement with (18.6.35), 
31, 38, 160, 162, 469 7i.; rapproche¬ 
ment with, possibility of,.35, 71; 
revulsion of British feeling after 
Nazi Revolution, 71. See also below 
under Rhineland. 

Italy: Austrian question, 35, 92; con¬ 
flict with, probability of, 30; rap- 
prochemeTd with, 183; recognition 
of annexation of Abyssinia, 514 n .; 
trade with, 92, 427,428, 435. 
Jugoslavia, rapprochemenl with, possi¬ 
bility of, 35. 

Poland, rapprochement with, 35, 82. 
rearmament of, eflect of, on inter¬ 
national situation, 30, 31, 76-7. 
Rhineland, military reoccupation of, 
79, 91, 339-40, 394 7^., 432; British 
and !l^nch reactions to, 340-1; 
international negotiations following, 
342, 349, 487 n, 

Ruhr, Eranco-Belgian occupation of,71. 
Rumania, rapprcchemerU with, 35. 
sanctions, action regarding, 92, 237 
and n., 428. 


Germany {coni,) 

security, collective, attitude to, 91. 
settlement with, question of, 461. 
state of mind of, 26. See also under 
Africa ; Austria; France; Hitler, 
Herr. 

Gladstone, Viscountess, 444. 

Goebbels, Dr., 89. 

Go jam, province of, 116. 

Gondar: bombing of, 386; Italian consu¬ 
late at, attack on, 131, 136; Italian 
occupation of, 364, 395. 

Gorahai, 402,403,404. 

Gordon, General George, 130 ti. 

Gore, 357, 516, 618-19 n. 

Grand!, Signor, 255, 343, 359, 465-6. 

Graziani, General: appointed to com¬ 
mand forces in Somaliland, 151; cam¬ 
paign of, 366, 380,401 segq. 

Great Britain: 

abdication of Great Power status, 
possible, 6 and 7t., 481, 482. 
air attack, special vulnerability to, 45. 
armed forces, preparedness of for war, 
260-1 n. 

Churches: attitude of, to Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 56 seqq,, 455, 
458-9; relation of to state, 60 71. ; 
See also under Canterbury, Arch¬ 
bishop of; Durham, Bishop of; 
Westminster, Archbishop of; 
York, Archbishop of. 

Conservative Party: and abandonment 
of sanctions, 444, 451, 455; and 
Laval-Hoare Plan, 67, 314, 315; 
and Peace Ballot, 48-50; dislike of 
League by, 47, 452-3; National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations, 48-9,76. 

Council of Action for Peace and Recon¬ 
struction, 459-60. 

election, general (14.11.35), 5, 54, 65, 
288; campaign for, 64r-5, 64, 186- 
7 71., 283, 287; date of, question of, 
54 and ti., 65, 186 n. 
foreign policy: changes in, 9,32,53,55, 
67, 72, 73-4, 81, 183, 187-8, 283, 
284, 315, 317,443,468,479; League 
declared basis of, 52, 53, 54, 58, 66, 
67, 72, 185,187,189. 

Free Trade, abandonment of, 13. 
General St^e (1926), 56 n. 
Government: 

and admission of Abyssinian del^a- 
tion to Seventeenth Assembly, 
519-20, 522-4. 
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Great Britain (ccmt.) 

Government (cont) 
and collective security, 2, 4-5, 31, 
Uaeqq., 72, 74-7, 78, 186-^, 187, 
188,189,267 seqq,, 318-19,478-9. 
and Laval-Hoare Plan— see below 
under Criticisms; Parliamentary 
Supporters; and under Laval- 
Hoabb Plan. 

and Peace Ballot, 6, 48, 50, 52-5. 
and Rickett concession, 178-9. 
and sanctions, 31,176,184,223 seqq.^ 
271, 337, 351. 

abandonment of: change of policy 
in France, question of, 456, 471; 
decision regarding—announce¬ 
ment of, 443, 446-6, 448, 468-9, 
471, 475, 486, 487, 498-9;—re¬ 
action to, 469, 471 seqq,t 486; 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s speech, 
443, 462-4, 466-8, 486; uncer¬ 
tainty regarding policy, 464-6. 
See also below under (iiticisms; 
Lead; Parliamentary Supporters. 

Abyssinian resistance in relation 
to, 444, 445. 

arms embargo, 223, 617. 

importation of Italian goods, 224- 
5, 230-1, 426. 

legal measures required to enforce, 
226. 

military, 184-6,186,446-6, 465. 

oil, 184, 236, 271-2, 276, 277, 279, 
293, 294, 300, 336, 337-8, 351, 
432. 

and Sir S. Hoare’s speech in 
Assembly, 6, 186 ti., 283. 

Cabinet meetings: (22.8.35), 175; 

(24.9.36) , 197; (9.12.35), 302; 
(17.12.35), 315; (29.6.36), 466; 

(10.6.36) , 466 w., 469 n. ; (17.6.36), 
469 n, 

coUectivi? and individual responsi¬ 
bility, question of, 161 w., 186 n,, 
467. 

criticisms of: at home—on abandon¬ 
ment of sanctions, 443-4, 466-8, 
469, 476;—on date of general 
election, 64, 66;—on delay in 
imposing oil sanctions, 336;—on 
failure to discuss Abyssinian ques¬ 
tion at Stresa, 148-9 n ,;—on 
Laval-Hoare Plan, 55,66,67 
802-3, 314 seqq, ;—on part played 
throughout conflict, 452-3, 466, 
467, 468, 476, 479-80;—on peace 


Great Britain (conU) 

Government {cont,) 
criticisms of (cont,) 
negotiations, 283-4, 287;—on 

readiness to defend British posses¬ 
sions, 69;—on reform of l^gue, 
478-9;—on Zeila Corridor pro¬ 
posal, 162; foreign, 81, 162;— 
French, 31, 71-4, 162;—Italian, 
17, 19, 39-40, 42, 169, 192. 
election pledges, repudiation of, 5, 
66, 67, 283, 315, 316, 319, 444, 
477. 

insincerity of, 6, 185-6, 317, 450-1. 
lead by: absence of, in summer of 
1935, 165, 176; in abandoning 
sanctions, 236, 467, 469, 471, 474, 
476, 482, 486; in application of 
Covenant, 31, 56, 57,58, 72-3, 83, 
no, 111,185,188,223 236-6, 

271,283, 326,455, 479; in intensi¬ 
fying sanctions, question of, 451, 
459, 476; in peaceful change, 61; 
in promoting peaceful settlement 
of dispute, 62, 157-8, 159-60. 
moral courage, lack of, 2, 4, 6, 7, 32, 
111, 476. 

parliamentary supporters of; atti¬ 
tude of, regarding abandonment 
of sanctions, 444,451; numbers of, 
65 and n ,; pressure fi:om, regard¬ 
ing Laval-Hoare Plan, 67, 315. 
war, attitude to, 2, 5, 77, 78, 250- 
1 n„ 326, 376, 445-6, 447, 451, 
457, 476. 

See also below under Public Opinion 
—influence of; and under Bald¬ 
win, Mr.; Chambbelain, Mr. 
Neville; Edbn, Mr.; Hoarb, Sir 
Samuel; SmoN, Sir John. 

humanitarian sentiment, indulgence 
in, 69, 318. 

hypocrisy, accusation of, 17, 39, 60-1, 
74,159. 

imperialism of, 16-17, 31, 47»., 
64 n.. 73-4, 187. 

isolated action, abstention from, 5, 
64 n., 175, 184 n., 188, 216, 256-7, 
268, 262, 264, 270, 283, 444. 

Italy: anti-British campaign, 28, 42, 
169, 177, 248-9, 254; arms for, em- 
baigo on, 166; British-Italian Coun¬ 
cil for Peace and Friendship, 
475; dependence on Italian sup¬ 
port, 30, 145, 340; diplomatic con¬ 
versations—(Jan.-Feb. 1935), 145; 
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Great Britain (cowt,) 

Italy (conU) 

--(June 1935), 29,160;—(Aug. 1936), 
175(Sept-Oct. 1935), 264-7,282; 
—(Dec. 1935), 304, 313n;—(May- 
June 1936), 466-6; diplomatic vic¬ 
tory, Italian, 378; Jubaland, cession 
of, 161; Red CJrossunitin Abyssinia, 
bombing of, 327, 341, 412; reply to 
protest from, regarding sanctions, 
238; trade with, 220 n., 434, 435, 
440; war with, possibility of, 43, 
251 n., 263, 268 seqq., 279, 292-3, 
326, 445-6, 451, 466, 476. See also 
ufider Abyssinia: Great Britain; 
Bbitish Empirb; Italy: Colonies; 
Mbditbbbansan. 

Jugoslavia, trade with, 434. 

Labour Party: and collective security, 
60,316,448; and Laval-Hoare Plan, 
314, 316, 317; and sanctions, 61, 63; 
—abandonment of, 448, 457, 469, 
478; Conference of, 63; dissensions 
in, 61, 62, 63; National Council of 
Labour, 67, 61, 68, 467, 478; parlia¬ 
mentary leadership of, 62, 63; Trade 
Union Congress, 57, 61. 

Liberal Party: National Liberal 
Federation, 467; Women^s National 
Liberal Federation, 476. 
mandated territories, question of 
ceding, 461. 

motives and attitude of, 6, 39«egg., 
144r^, 163, 167-8, 161, 162, 165-6, 
176-6, 183acgg., 326, 340-1, 442 
seqq. 

Navy —see above uvder Armed Forces 
and, under Meditebranean. 
negro demonstrations, 108. 
on Committee of Five, 181,182. 
on Committee of Six, 202. 
on Committee of Eighteen, 222, 223, 
224-6, 236, 273, 306-7, 338. 
on Co-ordination Committee, 232,. 
286-6. 

Parliamentary debates and questions: 
on Italo-Abyssinian conflict— 

(13.2.36) , 146;—(1.5.36), 148 n.;— 
(21.6.36, H. of L.), 166;—(7.6.36), 
167-8;—(4.7.35), 162».;—(8.7.36), 
162n.;—(11-7.35), 160^1,162 n. 

(26.7.36) , 166;—(1.8.36), 148n.;— 
(22-3.10.36), 144,146,148 u., 282- 
3;—(24.10.36, H. of L.), 283;— 

(6.12.36) , 288;—(6.12.35), 66;— 

(10.12.36) , 302-3, 314;—(18.12. 


Great Britain (con^.) 

Parliamentaiy debates (con/.) 

on Italo-Abyssinian conflict (con/.) 
36), 262, 267;—(19.12.36), 69, 78, 
81, 267, 279 n., 293-4 n., 297 n., 
299 n., 304 n., 314-16, 316, 317- 
20;—(24.2.36), 42 n., 43, 44, 336, 
426;—(2.3.36), 184 n.;—(9.3.36), 
336 n.;—(30.3.36, H. of L.), 345 
n.;—(6.4.36), 148 n., 344;—(6.6. 
36), 148-9 n., 456;—(11.6.36), 

367, 515;—(13.6.36), 464-6;— 

(20.6.36) , 466;—(26.6.36), 466;— 

(11.6.36) , 466-8;—(16.6.36), 468- 
9;—(18.6.36), 443, 445, 447, 462- 
3, 469, 475, 486, 498, 499 and n., 
516;—(22.6.36), 615-16;—(23.6. 
36), 443-4, 446, 447, 469, 616-17; 
—(9.7.36), 613;—(16.7.36), 612 n.; 
—(27.7.36), 613-14. See also 
under Laval-Hoare Plan. 

on Peace Ballot, 60,52. 

party organizations: and date of 
election, 64 n., 186 n.; and Italo> 
Abyssinian conflict, 48, 67, 63; and 
Peace Ballot, 48-60. 

possessions, readiness to defend, 69, 
461,452. 

press, comment and correspondence 
in: on Italo-Abyssinian conflict— 
(July-Sept. 1936), 67-63;—(Oct.- 
Nov. 1936), 64-6, 66, 86, 109-10;— 
(Dec. 1936), 67-9,110;—(May-nJune 
1936), 444, 463, 466 seqq ,; on Peace 
Ballot, 48-60. See also hdow under 
Public Opinion. 

public opinion, 4Qseqq,; Catholic, 
103-4; Die-Hard, 47, 48, 66, 62, 64, 
162, 461, 462, 463, 489; emotional 
satisfaction, question of^ 327, 449, 
454; Imx>erialist, 69, 74,162, 461-2; 
influence of, on Government’s policy, 
46-7, 63-4, 66-6, 67, 302, 316-16, 
319; influence of press on, 47-8 n.; 
isolationist, 47-8 n-., 64, 77-8; on 
Italian use of poison gas, 346 n.; 
on Laval-Hoare Plan —see under 
Laval-Hoare Plan; on mainten¬ 
ance or abandonment of sanctions, 
443-4, 447-8, 449seqq, 474 seqq.; 
on oil sanction, 337; on Peace 
Ballot, 48-63, 448-9; on war, 6, 47, 
78,261 n., 303,320,378,447-8,449, 
451, 476; on Zeila Corridor pro¬ 
posal, 162; Pacifist, 47, 51, 66, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 66, 451, 459; 
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Great Britain (cont,) 
public opinion (conU) 
sincerity of, 5. See also above under 
Conservative Party; Labour Party; 
Press. 

rearmament of, 6, 463 n. 
revengefulness of, 22 n, 
self-interest as motive of, 31, 39-40, 
42-4, 162, 266, 271, 324. 
short-sightedness of, 4, 39, 47, 449-60. 
U.S.A.: diplomatic contact with, over 
conflict, 244-6 w.; naval parity 
with, 93. 

world order, special interest in, 44-6, 
64 w., 63, 266, 461-2, 469. 

See also under Aden; Afghanistan; 
Africa, South; Austria; British 
Empire ; Dominions ; Egypt ; 
France; Germany; India; Irish 
Free State ; League of Nations ; 
Malta; Nile; Palestine; Peace 
Ballot; Poison Gas; Red Sea; 
Sanctions : Intensification, Main¬ 
tenance, Military; Stresa Front; 
Sudan; Suez Canal; Tana, Lake. 
Great Powers: abdication of status 
of, 6, 481-2; reliance of, on own 
strength, 79. See also under League of 
Nations. 

Greece: and mutual support in Mediter¬ 
ranean, 263, 263, 267-9; Italy, rela¬ 
tions with, 268 n ,;—Italian assurances 
(July 1936), 613; on Credentials Com¬ 
mittee of Seventeenth Assembly, 623. 
See also under Balkan Entente. 
Greenwood, Mr. Arthur, 148 w., 448, 
462-3, 476. 

Gregory VII, Pope, 103. 

Greiser, Herr, 490. 

Griaule, Monsieur Marcel, ct^, 113 n., 
118 n., 128 n., 132 n. 

Guatemala, and sanctions, 217-18 n., 
234. 

Gugsa Araia, Ras, 383 n. 

Gu^a, Dejazmach H^ile Selassie, 374, 
383. 

Gugsa Wolie, Ras, 115. 

Gumai, Sultan of, 618-19 n. 

Haile Selassie I, Emperor: i 

and peace negotiations, 284, 304-6, * 
339. 

and Riokett Concession, 178. 
appeals from: (May 1935), 141 n., 162; 
(July 1936, to U.S.A.), 163-4, 239; 
(Sept. 1936), 198-9; (Jan. 1936), 328; 


Haile Selassie I, Emperor {cmt), 
appeals from {cont). 

(April 1936), 344, 347, 349, 366-7; 
(May 1936), 483. 

at Assembly: (30.6-4.7.36), 490,493-6, 
605; (Sept. 1936), 623. 
at Battle of Lake Ashangi, 397. 
at Dessye, 386 n. 
at Djibouti, 367 and n., 408 n. 
at Jerusalem, 367 n., 483. 
beau role of, 3. 
character of, 3, 114. 
continuance of resistance, question of, 
399-400. 

coronation of: as Emperor, 116, 121; 

as Negus, 114, 116. 
in England, 357 n., 466. 

Italian offers to, 494. 
joins army in north, 396. 
military tactics of, 372, 397. 
on foreign designs against Abyssinia, 
10; on guerrilla warfare, 372; on 
maintenance of Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ment, 515 ?i.; on political expedience 
and justice, 182; on protectorate or 
mandate, 172; on resistance to 
Italian aggression, 161, 172. 
opposition to, internal, 115-16, 116- 
17, 120, 372, 374, 383 n., 399-400, 
616, 516. 

peaceful intentions proclaimed by, 27, 
151. 

personal following of, treachery among, 
374 w., 399. 

reforms of, 11, ll^seqq.; personal re¬ 
sponsibility for, 121 and n. 
religious policy of, 384 n, 
retreats from Lake Ashangi, 397, 399. 
returns to Addis Ababa, 399. 
signs order for mobilization, 380. 
visits fronts, 386 n., 403. 
withdrawal of, from Abyssinia, 326, 
357, 381 n., 400, 456»., 600, 616; 
legal position of, after withdrawal, 
491, 625. 

Hailu, Ras, 116,120,387 n. 

Haiti: attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, 188,211-12; Italy, diplomatic 
relations with, 614 n.; sanctions, 
abandonment of, 472, 487. 

Hamanlei, 408. 

Hancock, Professor W. K., 68. 

Handbook of Abyssinia, A, cited, 362, 
363. 

Hapsburg Monarchy, break-up of, 88. 

Hardinge of Penshurst, Lord, 69. 
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Harrar, 361, 365; bombing of, 375, 407, 
413; cession to Italy, question of, 281; 
declared an open town, 386 n., 407; 
Italian Consulate at, attack on, 131; 
. Italian occupation of, 375, 408; 
Italian thrusts towards, 401-3, 407-8; 
loyalty of, to Central Government, 376. 

Hauzien, 392. 

Headlam, Colonel Cuthbert, 68, 477. 

Henderson, Mr. Arthur, 447, 448. 

Herbert, Colonel George, 49. 

Herouy, Bilatengeta, 400. 

Herriot, Monsieur, 34,189 ti., 321 w., 356. 

Hertzog, General, 18, 85, 468. 

Hesselgren, Mile, 504. 

Hija^s, attitude of, to conflict, 108 n. 

Hinsley, Mgr, see Westminster, Arch¬ 
bishop of. 

History, verdict of, 6, 17, 480, 495. 

Hitler, Herr Adolf: advent of, to power, 
72; attitude of, to conflict, 91-2; re¬ 
ceives Italian Ambassador, 183. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel: 

and Anglo-Egyptian negotiations, 98; 
and arms embargo, 165; and mutual 
support undertakings with France, 
267-9,261,262; andPeaceBallot,52. 
appointment of—as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 466;—^as Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, 291. 

at Co-ordination Committee (2.11.35), 
232, 285, 286. 

belief in his own policy, 315-16, 
318-19. 

health of, 290-1, 316 and n, 

India Office, work at, 291. 
interviews: with French Ambassador, 
257-9; with Monsieur Laval—(10. 
9.35), 6, 183-6, 192, 267, 377;— 

(1.11.35), 285 (7-8.12.36)—5€c 

under Laval-Hoabs Plan. 
message to Mussolini (Sept, 1935), 254- 
6 . 

. motives of, 244 9»., 284, 293-4 n., 318, 
341. 

on British attempts to promote peace¬ 
ful settlement, 144; on questions 
for which Great Britain woidd flght, 
457; on Stresa Conference, 148 n. 
resignation of, 9, 52, 56, 313, 316, 317, 
319, 454. 

responsibility of, for British policy, 
161 n. 

speeches of: 

at Assembly (11.9.36), 64, 61, 76, 
183 segif., 258, 415; bluff, ques- 


Hoare, Sir Samuel (covU,) 
speeches of (ocnU,) 
at Assembly (cant,) 
tion of, 185, 186 n.; cited, 187, 
188; electioneering value of, 185, 
186 w.; Hoare-Laval interview 

(10.9.35) in relation to, 5, 183 
seqq,, 377; reactions to, 86, 183, 
186, 187-8, 283. 

at Caxton HaU (6.6.36), 467. 
at Chelsea—(30.10.36), 283-4;— 

(4.11.35) , 287. 

at Co-ordination Committee (2.11. 
36), 286-6. 

broadcast address (12.9.35), 190 ri. 
in House of Commons:—(11.7.35), 
161;—(1.8.35), 148 175-6 n.; 

—(22.10.36), 144, 148 n., 262, 
282-3;—(6.12.36), 288;—(6.12. 

36), 66;—(19.12.35), 69, 81, 267, 
279 n., 293 n., 297 n., 299 n., 
304 ri., 317-19. 

visit to Switzerland, 291, 316. 

Hobhouse, Sir Charles, 58. 

Hofmeyr, Mr., 86. 

Holland, Sir Thomas, 58. 

Honduras, sanctions, abandonment of, 
472, 487. 

Home, Sir Robert, 462-3. 

Howard of Penrith, Lord, 67. 

Hull, Mr. Cordell, 179, 236, 239, 241-2, 
244, 429. 

Hungary: and arms embargo, 224, 234; 
and C^-ordination Committee, 214 and 
n., 224; and Credentials Committee of 
Seventeenth Assembly, 523, 525; and 
sanctions—non-participation in, 210, 
234, 426;—oil sanction, 337; attitude 
of, to Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 80, 
8^90, 207; Italy, relations with, 80; 
—trade with, 426-7, 436, 441. 

Husayn, Haile, 404. 

Ickes, Mr., 244, 431. 

Imi, 404, 406. 

Imru, Ras, 387, 393-4, 395, 518. 

India: and oil sanction, 276; attitude of, 
to Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 108; sea- 
passage from, to Great Britain, 39- 
40, 74. See also under Abyssinia. 

Innocent IV, Pope, 103. 

Iran, diplomatic relations with Italy, 
514 n. 

*Ir&q: and oil sanction, 276; oil con¬ 
cessions in, 430; pipe-lines, opening of, 
434. 
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Irish Free State, the, attitude of, to 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 82, 83, 188, 
andn., 503; United Kingdom, relations 
with, 83, 189 n. See also under db 
Valera, Mr. 

Islamic World, the, attitude of, to Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 107-8. 

Italy: 

agriculture, 12, 416. 
armed forces of: 

Air Force, command of Mediter¬ 
ranean by, 40. 
efficiency of, 36 n, 
in East Africa—African mercen¬ 
aries, 376, 384, 392, 396;— 
Askaris,4,161,388??.., 406;—com¬ 
position of, 378-9, 380, 389, 392, 
404;—despatch of, 142, 143, 145, 
151, 152, 155, 159, 162, 175 n., 
199, 202, 379 n,; —‘national’ 

troops, use of, 377, 390, 391 n., 
405 ;---Somali dubats, 403,405;— 
withdrawal of, question of, 196. 
in Libya, 192, 263, 254, 255, 256, 
257, 264, 279, 513. 
mobilization of, 142, 161, 156, 169, 
162 and n,, 173, 379 n. 
on French frontier, 35-6, 279, 280. 
Navy, strength of, 260 and n, 
proposal for posting troops in Rhine¬ 
land, 340. 

Catholic hierarchy, partisanship of, 
104-6. 

Catholicism of, 100, 101, 103, 104. 
civilizing mission, claim to, 19, 20, 
23, 80, 86, 104, 119, 177, 312, 313, 
409, 491, 492. 

colonies of: British command of routes 
to, 249-50,480,481; grievance over, 
14-17; security of, question of, 20 n,, 
102, 113, 131-3, 142, 161, 180, 199, 
289, 313. See also under Eritbea; 
Libya. 

Council of Ministers, meetings of: 
(28.8,35, Bolzano), 176-7, 421; (14. 
9.35) 191-2, 253 ?i.; (21.9.35), 196; 

(24.9.36) , 197; (28.9.36), 200, 266; 
(30.12.35), 313-14; (3.3.36), 442; 

(8.4.36) , 345. 

diplomatic relations with, question d:' 
breaking off, 184 n. 

economic and financial position of: 12- 
, 14,24-^, 369,376, 377,382,416 

bank-r«te, 420. 

banking system, reorganization of, 
442. 


Italy (wnX.) 

economic and financial position of ( cmi ,) 
budget, 419, 436. 

currency—defence of, 418-21, 423; 
—exchange control, 24, 420;— 
over-valuation of, 14 w., 24, 418- 
19;—^reserves, 436,437-8,439,442. 
decrees—(April 1934), 419;—(Dec. 
1934), 24;—(May 1936), 24, 

420;—(July 1936), 24, 420;— 
(Aug. 1936), 24. 177, 420, 421. 
effect of Abyssinian War on, 435 
seqq, 

expenditure on Abyssinian War, 
156 n„ 4:36-1, 

foreign securities, 177, 420, 421,437. 
foreign trade, 336;—balance of, 417, 
418, 419, 439-40;—exports, 13, 
416-17;—imports, 416, 420, 427, 
440,441;—on eve of war, 3,220-1 
and n, ;—^restrictions on, after 
1929, 13;—with non-sanctionist 
countries, 427-9, 436, 441;—^with 
sanctionist countries, 434-5,440-1. 
gold—collection of, 437-8;—loss of, 
419-20, 436, 438, 439, 442;— 
pajTnent for supplies in, 222. 
gold standard, 420, 438. 
industry—difficulties of, 12-13, 440, 
441;—nationalization of, 441. 
loans, 422, 423, 428, 437. 
measures to improve, 13-14. 
national debt, 419. 
nationalism, economic, 13. 
prices—cutting of, 419;—^rise of, 
436, 442. 

raw materials—deficiency of, 12-13, 
16 »., 415-16;—equitable distri¬ 
bution of, plea for, 2-3, 16 n .;— 
imports of, 416,420,427,440,441. 
standard of living, 14. 
unemployment, 26. 

emigration from, 13, 418. 

European affairs, co-operation in, 4, 
30, 34, 72,146,162-3,189,192, 289, 
311, 340, 343, 348, 350-1, 352-3, 
487 n., 492. 

European obligations, ability to meet, 
21 - 2 . 

expansion, need of, 16, 20 n., 23-4, 
102, 127, 161, 196, 289. 

Fascist Asi^mbly (1934), 23. 

Fascist Grand Council, 142, 238, 313, 
335-6. 

frontiers of, 22. 

Great Power status of, 14, 23. 
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Italy (c<mt.) 

Jugoslavia, assurances to (July 1936), 
513. 

motives of, 12 aeqq.^ 415 seqq, 
national mobilization: (2.10.35), 102, 
183, 200, 255, 358; (5.5.36), 105, 
357-8. 

Poland, relations with, 207. 
political unification of, 14, 22. 
population of, 12, 13, 100, 416, 418. 
precedents for action of, 3, 4, 16-17, 
18, 111, 159, 192. 

prestige, considerations of, 14-16, 28, 
151. 

public opinion, on conflict, 26-7, 159 
n., 312, 376, 378. 
public works, 13-14, 419. 
refugees. South Tirolese, 87-8. 
revenge as motive of, 22. 

Bisorgimenio, 3, 22. 
submarines, building of, 162. 

Supreme Defence Committee, 142. 
territorial compensation, claim to 
under London Treaty, 15-16 w., 29. 
treaty obligations, breach of, 2, 21,27, 
31, 64,73,102, 111, 203-7,212,218, 
219. 

Turkey: assurances to (July 1936), 
513; war with, 73, 250. 

U.S.A.: loans from, question of, 428; 
trade with, 220 n., 244, 427, 428-9, 
441;—oil exports, 244 and n., 332, 
334. 

Vatican, relations with, 99-100, 104, 
106. See cdao above under Catholic 
hierarchy. 

war, attitude to, 19, 20, 25, 47, 192, 
210, 376, 378. 

workmen, achievements of, 4, 379, 
382, 388 n., 389 n., 407 n. 

See also under Abyssinia; Albania; 
Aloisi, Baron; Austria; Egypt; 
Prance; Germany; Great Bri¬ 
tain; Greece; Haiti; Hungary; 
Iran ; Laval-Hoare Plan ; 
League op Nations ; Locarno 
Pact ; Mediterranean ; Musso¬ 
lini, Signor; Ogaden ; Poison Gas ; 
Roman Empire ; Sanctions ; 
Stresa Front; War: General. 

Japan, aggression by, possibility of, 
251 n .; economic position of, 12; 
history of, compart with that of 
Abyssinia, 10, 11. See also under 
Abyssinia ; Chcna. 


Jeunesses Patriotes, 37 n. 

J5ze, Monsieur, 153, 156, 157, 169, 180, 
181, 193, 335, 519, 522. 

Jigjiga, 365, 366, 375, 401, 402, 403, 407, 
408. 

John, Emperor of Abyssinia, 119, 375 n., 
383 w. 

Juba, River, 402. 

Jubaland, 161. 

Jugoslavia: and mutual support in 
Mediterranean, 263, 263, 267-9; and 
sanctions—flosses of, from application 
of, 83, 228, 434;—oil sanction, 337; 
—^reluctance of, to apply, 236-6. See 
also under Balkan Entente ; France ; 
Germany; Great Britain; Italy; 
Little Entente. 

Justice, subordination of peace to, 60,62. 

Kassa, Ras, 116, 384, 389, 390, 392, 393, 
399, 400, 518. 

Kassa Sebhat, Dejazmach, 384, 388. 

Kenya: native problem in, 262; raids 
into, from Abyssinia, 41; trade with 
Italy, on eve of war, 221 n. 

King, ]VIr. Mackenzie, 274 n., 472. 

Koht, Monsieur, 81, 503. 

Komarnicki, Monsieur, 306, 307. 

Kurati, 406. 

Kworam, 112, 396, 397, 398, 412, 414. 

Lambie, Mr. T. A., 112. 

Lamma Shilindi, 406. 

Lang, Dr. See Canterbury, Arch¬ 
bishop of. 

Lansbiiry, Mr. Greorge, 64; and re¬ 
nunciation of British possessions, 61; 
and Truce of God, 58, 69; resignation 
from leadership of liabour Party, 62, 
63. 

Lapointe, Mr., 274 n. 

Latin American states, attitude of, to 
conflict, 79, 82, 485, 486, 505, 506. 
See also un^r Argentina, &c. 

Laval, Monsieur, 471; 
and Franco-ltalianPact, 29,32,33,138, 
189, 259; and Franco-Russian Pact, 
34; and mutual support undertakings 
with Great Britain, 267 seqq,, 292-3; 
and oil sanction, 277-8, 279, 280, 
334r-5; and reduction of British and 
Italian forces in Mediterranean, 256. 
at Assembly: (Sept. 1935), 76,18^90; 
(Oct. 1935), 213. 

at Committee of Eighteen (12.12.35), 
306-0. 
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Laval, Monsieur {coni,) 

at Co-ordination Committee (2.11.35), 
232, 286. 

at Council—(Jan. 1936), 138, 139$— 
(AprH 1935), 149 ;-~(Aug. 1935), 167, 
169 n.;~(Sept. 1935), 180, 198;— 
(Dec. 1935), 309, 310. 

at Paris Conference (Aug. 1935), 173, 
174. 

conciliation, emphasis on, 169 n., 180, 
190, 272, 280, 285. 

criticisms of: at home, 33, 34, 35, 320 
seqq .; foreign, 34, 71. 

faU of, 9, 35, 325. 

Germany, policy regarding, 33, 34-5. 

interviews of: with Baron Aloisi, 285; 
with British Ambassador, 178, 261, 
264, 277-8, 282; with Sir Samuel 
Hoare—(1.11.35), 285;—(7-8.12.35) 
—see under Laval-Hoarb Plan; 
with Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. 
Eden (10.9.35), 5, 183-6, 192, 257, 
377; with Italian Ambassador, 
177, 267, 277, 280, 281, 288, 291, 
292,313; with Signor Mussolini, 138, 
141. 

letter to, from British correspondents, 
76. 

on settlement of Walwal incident, 
169 n. 

peace terms proposed by (Oct. 1935), 
281-2. 

personal responsibility of, for French 
policy, 32, 33, 325. 

private understanding with Signor 
Mussolini rumoured, 29, 138, 192, 
494. 

speeches of: at Assembly (13.9.35), 76, 
189-90; at Clermont-Ferrand (12. 
10.35), 262; at Committee of Eigh¬ 
teen (12.12.35), 305-6; at Co¬ 
ordination Committee (2.11.35), 285; 
at Council (18.12.35), 310; broad¬ 
cast (26.11.35), 259; in Chamber— 
(17.12.36), 321(27-8.12.36), 183- 
4, 287 n., 293 »., 322-3, 324-6; in 
Foreign Affairs Commission (23.10. 
35), 282. 

Vatican, alleged negotiations with, 104. 

victory of, in Chamber (Dec. 1935), 
320-6. 

Laval-Hoare Plan, the: 

Abyssinia: communication of plan to, 
303, 304; pressure on, to accept, 
304-6; rejection of plan by, 308-9, 
310. 


Laval-Hoare Plan, the (conf.) 
anticipation of, in press, 282, 288, 
289. 

Committee of Eighteen discusses, 305- 

8 . 

comrnuriique (8.12.36), 300-1. 
conversations in Paris (7-8.12.36), 
288, 291-5, 298, 299-300. 

Council of League—communication 
of plan to, 308;—discussion by, 
309-11. 

genesis of, 233, 257, 272, 280 seqq . 
Great Britain: Government—accep¬ 
tance of plan by, 5, 32,46, 56, 302; 
—communication of plan to, 301;— 
division of opinion, 302, 316;— 
moral defeat, 316-17;—^repudiation 
of plan by, 46, 55-6, 310, 313, 315- 
20, 322, 454; — see also under Bald¬ 
win, Mr.; Eden, Mr.; Hoare, Sir 
Samuel ; Parliamentary debates 
and questions on, 302-^, 314-16, 
317-20; public opinion on, 46-7,48, 
53, 65-6, 66-70, 302, 303, 314 seqq ., 
325, 448, 454, 465, 477. 8 ee also 
under Great Britain: Conserva¬ 
tive Party, Labour Party. 

Italy: acceptability of plan to, proba¬ 
bility of, 295, 299, 300, 311; com¬ 
munication of plan to, 303, 304; 
rejection of plan by, 312-14. 
moral mandate, question of, 286-7, 

288, 302. 

preliminary draft of, 289, 296, 298, 
299, 300 n, 

preparatory work for, 282, 284, 288, 

289. 

procedure for launching, question of, 
304. 

publication of, 302. 
terms of, 296^00. 

reactions to: in France, 320-6; in 
Great Britain— see above ; in U.S.A., 
245, 279, 334, 429; in other coun¬ 
tries, 81, 84, 86, 104. 

League of Nations: 

Abyssinia: 

admission of delegates to Seven¬ 
teenth Assembly, question of, 
614-16, 619-26. 

assistance in development of, ques¬ 
tion of, 174, 193, 194, 196, 197, 
298. 

financial assistance to, question of, 
290 n., 329, 344, 605-6, 607, 608, 
609. 
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League of Nations (ctmt.) 

Abyssinia (ocmt,) 

membeiship>--admi8sion to, 8, 21, 
27, 122;—expulsion from, sug¬ 
gested, 21, 166;—French views 
on, 73;—^Italian views on, 21, 
113, 166,180;—retention of, after 
Italian victory, 483 n., 484, 614- 
16, 620-1. See also below under 
Abyssinian-Italian dispute. 
Abyssinian-Italian dispute before: 
Abyssinian appeals: under Art. 10, 
143,181; under Art. 11,138, 139; 
under Art. 16, 143, 145, 146-7, 
149, 162, 163, 181; under Art. 16, 
203, 204. 

Abyssinian notes and telegrams: 
(Deo. 1934), 137, 138; (3.1.35), 
138; (15.1.36), 139; (19.1.35), 
139-40; (16-17.3.36), 143-4; (29. 

3.35) , 146-7; (3.4.36), 147, 149; 

(11.5.35) , 152; (20.5.36), 141 n., 
162; (19.6.35), 163; (28.7.35), 167; 

(12.8.36) , 175 n,; (23.9.35), 196-7; 

(25.9.36) , 198; (28.9.35), 198-9; 

(2.10.36) , 199; (3.10.35), 199-200; 

(1.11.36) , 329 n.; (11.12.35), 308; 

(12.12.36) , 306-9; (18.12.36), 309; 

(1.1.36) , 327-8; (3.1.36), 328; (20. 

1.36) , 328-9; (6.3.36), 339, 354; 

(7.3.36) , 341; (20.3.36), 341; 

(21.3.36) , 341-2; (1.4.36), 343-4; 

(7.4.36) , 344; (10.4.36), 346; (12. 

4.36) , 347; (16.4.36), 348; (17.4. 

36), 349; (10.6.36), 483; (11.5.36), 
483; (27.6.36), 491; (2.7.36), 

505-6. 

Assembly, sixteenth session of: 
absentees from, 214 n., 217 n. 
adjournment of: (28.9.36), 203, 
208; (11.10.35), 212, 486. 
declaration of Italy’s aggression by, 
63,209-10,212,217,493,608,609. 
meetings of: (Sept. 1936), 183, 
187 seqq.; —debate, 187, 188- 
91; (Oct. 1936), 208 seqq., 609- 
10;-^ebate, 209-12 ;--<Ieneral 
Committee, 208, 212-13; (30.6- 

4.7.36) , 447474, 487 seqq., 
514;--<iebate, 493-504, 608;— 
General Committee, 489, 492-3, 
606, 609; — incidents during, 
490-1;—^voting on recommenda- 
tione, 609-10. 

procedure and functions of, 208-10, 
213. 


League of Nations (eont) 
Abyssinian-Italian dispute before(eon/.) 
Assembly, sixteenth session of (cant ) 
recommendations of: (10.10.35), 
213-14,497; (4.7.36), 489,606-9, 
614. 

resolutions, draft Abyssinian (July 
1936), 606-6, 507-8, 509. 
summoning of: for 9th Oct., 203, 
208; Abyssinian request for 
(Dec.), 308-9; for 30th June 
1936, 486-7. 

unanimity, question of, 207-8,213. 
Assembly, seventeenth session of: 
Credentials Committee and Abys¬ 
sinian representation, 614-15,520, 
522-5; voting on Committee’s 
report, 525. See also below under 
Italy. 

Committee of Five: appeals to 
parties, 182; appointment and 
composition of, 181, 182; guiding 
principles of, 194; Italian objec¬ 
tion to, 181; meetings of, 182, 
192-3; proposals of, 193-5;— 
Abyssinian reply to, 196-7;— 
Italian replies to, 196, 285; report 
of, 197,285 n.; submission of Laval- 
Hoare Plan to, proposed, 306 n. 
Committee of Six: appointment and 
composition of, 201-2,203; report 
of, 203-4, 206, 207, 212, 217;— 
adoption of, by Council, 206, 207, 
212, 217 w. 

Committee of Thirteen: 
and violations of laws of war, 346- 

6, 414 n. 

appeal from, for negotiations, 338 
seqq,, 394 n, 
appointment of, 198. 
meetings of: (Sept. 1936), 198; 

(7.10.35) , 205; (20.1.36), 329; 

(23.3.36) , 342; (April 1936), 345- 

7, 349. 

reports of: (Got. 1936), 201, 204, 
205, 206;—^adopted by Council, 
206;—cited, 198-200, 201 ;— 
recommendations for action 
added by Council, 201; (Jan. 
1936), 329-30,607; (April 1936), 
349, 364. 

Committee of Eighteen: 
appointment and composition of, 
222-3. 

Laval-Hoare Plan considered by, 
306-8. 
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League of Nations {coni.) 
Abyssinian-ltalian dispute hefoTe{cont.) 
Committee of Eighteen (cont.) 
oil sanction considered by, 82, 273 
seqq., 311-12, 329-30, 335, 336, 
338, 393 n., 431-2. 
resolutions of: (14.10.35), 225; 

(22.1.36), 330. 

sessions of: first (11-19.10.35), 215- 
16 71., 222,223-7,231,272-3,275; 
second (31.10-6.11.35), 231-2, 
233, 273-5; third (12-19.12.35), 
305-8, 311-12;—postponehient 
of, 245, 277-8, 279; fourth 

(22.1.36), 329-30, 431; fifth (2- 
4.3.36), 336-8, 393 ti., 432. 
sub-committees of: Economic 
Measures, 224-5, 272, 273, 274; 
Financial Measures, 224, 225; 
Legal, 226; Military Experts, 

224, 226; Mutual Support, 225. 
Co-ordination Committee, 424; 

appointment and composition of, 
213-14;—suggestion for, 206, 
209-10, 212-13. 

communication from, to non¬ 
member states, 227, 236-7. 
declaration on mutual support, 

225, 263. 

legal position of, 213, 215, 287. 
‘moral mandate’ from, 286-7, 288, 
302; 

proposals adopted by, 224, 225, 

226, 227, 424-5. 

recommendation of, for abandon¬ 
ment of sanctions, 218, 507, 512, 
514. 

• resolutions of: (16.10.35—^legal 
measures), 226; (19.10.35—Com¬ 
mittee of Eighteen), 222-3, 227; 

(2.11.35), 232, 285. 
sessions of: first (11-19.10.35), 
214, 222-^, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
263; second (31.10-2.11.35), 231, 
232-3, 285-7; third (6.7.36), 
512. 

Council: 

and Laval-Hoare Plan, 308, 309- 

11 . 

and maintenance or abandonment 
of sanctions, 465, 482-6. 
and violation of laws of war, 350, 
351-2, 355. 

declaration of Italian aggression 
by, 63,203-7,213,217,242,263, 
271, 280, 293 n. 


League of Nations (cont.) 

Abyssinian-Italian dispute b6fore(ccm<.) 
Council (cont.) 

discussion of dispute by: Abyssi¬ 
nian requests for, 138, 143-4, 
145, 146-7, 149, 152; definite 
date for fixed, 168, 169; French 
and British views on, 138-9,145, 
147, 152-3, 165-6; Italian views 
on, 138, 139, 146, 149 71 ., 153, 
155, 166, 168, 169, 177; post- 
ponement of, 139-40,149,153-4, 
167-8. 

report of under Art. 15— see above 
under Committee of Thirteen, 
responsibility of: for application of 
sanctions, 214-15; for concilia¬ 
tion, 197-8,285 and n,, 287, 310. 
resolutions of: (19.1.35), 140, 153; 

(25.5.35) , 153-4,155,157,165-6, 
167; (3.8.35), 168, 169, 170; 

(19.12.35) , 311, 338; (20.4.36), 
354-5; (12,5.36), 465, 484-5. 

roll-call voting, effect of, 207 n. 
sessions of: (Jan 1935), 138-40; 
(April 1935), 147, 149-50; (May 
1935), 152, 153-5; (July-Aug. 
1935),165,167-9; (4-6 Sept.1936), 
174, 179-82, 193; (26 Sept.-7 
Oct. 1935), 195, 197 seqq.; (Dec, 

1935) , 305, 309-12; (Jan. 1936), 
329; (April 1936), 343-55; (May 

1936) , 473, 474, 482-6; (26 June 
1936), 474, 487. 

supreme appeal to Italy from, 355. 
unanimity of, question of, 206-7. 
See also below under Italy. 

Experts Committee on application of 
sanctions: appointment and com¬ 
position of, 233; meetings of, 233, 
278; report of (Dec. 1935), 233-5. 
Experts Committee on oil: appoint¬ 
ment and composition of, 330; 
report of, 330-4, 336, 431-2. 
‘Face’, saving of, 271,488, 505 seqq. 
Italian notes and telegrams: (Dec. 
1934), 137; (19.1.35), 139; (22.3. 
35), 145-6; (10.4.35), 147-8; 

(25.7.35), 166 n.; (4.9.35—memo¬ 
randum on situation in Abyssinia), 
180,202;—cited, 113,117 seqq. ;— 
comments on, 113-14 n., 118 ti., 
130, 132 n.; (3.10.35), 199; 

(8.3.36), 341, 347, 354; (17.3.36), 
341; (2/3.4.36), 343; (11.4.36), 
346; (29.6.36), 491-2, 496. 
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League of Nations (cont,) 

Abyssinian-ltalian dispute before(oon<.) 
Jurists* Committees: on admission 
of Ab3n3smian delegation to Seven¬ 
teenth Assembly, 624; on viola¬ 
tions of laws of war, 345, 409 n, 
Leagueasaparty to the dispute, 55n., 
171, 284, 286, 289, 306, 310, 494. 

Assembly; rules of procedure of, 209, 
621-2; sessions of—first, 16 w.;— 
second, 206;—^fourth, 8. See also 
above under Abyssinian-Italian dis¬ 
pute. 

Austria, relations of, with, 88. 

China; assistance to, 19^5; dispute 
with Japan, failure in regard to, 229, 
462, 472. 

Committee of Thirteen on measures 
applicable in cases of unilateral 
repudiation of obligations, 426-6. 

Council: and Danzig question, 490; 
and Germany — reoccupation of 
Khineland, 342;—^unilateral repu¬ 
diation of obligations, 426. See also 
above under Abyssinian-Italian dis^ 
pute. 

Covenant; 

Art. 1, 620-1. 

Art. 3, 620. 

Art. 10, 181, 489, 602. 

Art. 12, breach of by Italy, 27, 203- 
7, 212, 217. 

Art. 16, action under, 181-2, 192 
seqq. 

Art. 16: application of —see under 
Sanctions ; collective note to 
Germany interpreting, 466; con¬ 
ciliation in relation to, 280-1; 
conditions making full implemen¬ 
tation of obligatory, 217 w.; co¬ 
ordination of measures under— 
see above under Co-ordination 
Committee; elimination of, ques¬ 
tion of, 489, 502; incomplete 
fulfilment of, 2, 44, 111, 216 seqq,, 
227 avd n., 236-6,266-6, 369,444, 
445, 487, 496, 501-2, 610; indi¬ 
vidual action under, question of, 
207-8 n., 216-17, 217 269-60, 

264, 266-6, 270, 293 and n„ 486, 
603; mutual support under, 216, 
224, 226, 226, 227, 228, 263-4, 
267 seqq,, 499 ;—see also under 
MEDinoBBANBAN; resolutions of 
1921 on, 206, 208 n., 214 n., 216, 
223. 


League of Nations (cord,) 

Covenant (coni,) 

breach of, individual decision by 
each state member regarding, 
207 and n, 

democratic spirit and, 6-7. 

France; reform of League, attitude 
regarding, 496, 604; view of League, 
as anti-German organization, 4, 32, 
38, 75, 489. See also above under 
Abyssinian-Italian dispute; Council 
—discussion. 

Great Britain; League as bridge with 
Continent, 75-6, 187; League de¬ 
clared keystone of foreign policy, 62, 
63, 64, 68, 66, 67, 72, 185, 187, 189, 
268; loyalty to League—opposition 
to, 47,49-50, 59, 60, 61-2,64, 67 ;— 
support for, 46 seqq,, 14:, 76-8; luke¬ 
warmness towards League, before 
1935, 72, 74, 77, 183, 187-8; reform 
of League, attitude to, 466,458,464, 
489, 499. See also above under 
Abyssinian-Italian dispute: Council 
—discussion; and under British 
Empire ; Great Britain : Conserva¬ 
tive Party. 

Great Powers* absence from, 60. 

Italy: absence of delegation—^from 
Assembly meetings, 492, 619, 623, 
626;—^from Council (26.9.36), 197; 
—^from Council (26.6.36), 487 n,; 
journalists at Assembly meeting, 490 
and n.; recall of delegation from 
Council (May 1936), 484; report on 
progress in civilizing Abyssinia, ofier 
of, 492; resignation of from member¬ 
ship, possibility of, 163, 177; reten¬ 
tion of membership, question of right 
to, 621, 626. See also above under 
Abyssinian-Italian dispute: Council 
—discussion; Italian notes. 

membership of: conditions for admis¬ 
sion to and retention of, 181,620-2; 
internal affairs in relation to, 180, 
181. See also above under AhyBshn&i 
Italy. 

reform of, question of, 466, 468, 462, 
464,476,479, 480,489-90, 496, 602, 
603, 604, 607. 

small states, position of, 79,472-3,603. 

United States of America, attitude of, 
96-6. 

U.S.S.B., attitude of, to League re¬ 
form, 489, 600, 601-2. 

See also under Djbmocbaoy. 
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League of Nations Union; and Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 60, 65, 86, 315 n., 
453, 455-6; and Peace Ballot, 48-9, 
52 ; supports maintenance of sanctions, 
457, 458, 461, 463, 474r-5. 

lAger, Monsieur Alexis, 291. 

Lessona, Signor, 151. 

Liberia, 96-7 n, 

Libya, Italy and; conquest of, 250; con¬ 
trol over, difficulty of establishing, 40; 
forces in, 192, 253,279;—^reduction of, 
proposed, 255,256, 257, 264,513. See 
also under Egypt. 

Lij Yasu, 116, 131, 404. 

Limburg, Mijnheer, 624. 

Lindley, Sir Francis, 61-2, 69, 453. 

Little Entente, the: and Franco-Italian 
rapprochement^ 34; and Italo-Abys¬ 
sinian conflict, 83^, 188, 232, 268, 
605. See oho under Czechoslovakia ; 
Jugoslavia ; Rumania. 

Litvinov, Monsieur: and admission of 
Abyssinian delegation to Seventeenth 
Assembly, 623, 525; and Committee 
of Five, 81, 196; at Co-ordination 
Committee (19.10.36), 227 w.; at Coun¬ 
cil—(Aug. 1935), 167;—(Sept. 1935), 
181, 195, 198; speech in Assembly 
(1.7.36), 235, 495, 600-2. 

Locarno Pact, Italian collaboration in 
execution of, question of, 21-2, 336, 
343. 

Lopez, Colonel, 410 n. 

Lothian, Marquis of, 62. 

Loveday, Mr., 222 n., 237 and n. 

Lugard, Lord, 57. 

Luxembourg, and arms embargo, 231-2, 
234. 

Lyautey, Marshal, 23, 144, 369. 

Lyons, I^., 471. 

Lytton, Lord, 458. 

MacDonald, Mr. J. Ramsay, 148 n. 

Macdonell, Mr. J. M., 46 n. 

Maohiavelli, Niccolb, 81, 480-1. 

Macmillan, Mr. H., 68. 

Macquisten, Mr., 445. 

Madariaga, Seflor S. de: and embargo on 
exports to Italy, 272-3; and Laval- 
Hoare Plan, 306 n ,; and mutual sup¬ 
port in Mediterranean, 269; and nego¬ 
tiations for peace settlement (April 
1936), 342 aeqq^i at Council—(Oct. 
1935), 206;—(April 1936), 349, 353;— 
(May 1930), 484; chairman—of Com¬ 
mittee of Five, 1^, 196,202,306 n.;— 


Madariaga, Senor S. de (cont,) 
of Committee of Thirtwn, 342,349; on 
conciliation between aggressor and 
victim, 363; visit to Rome, suggested, 
343,346. See also under Aloisi, Baron. 

Maffey Report, the, 42-4, 144 n, 

Magdala, 11, 363, 398 n, 

Mai Chio, 397. 

Maji, province of, 114 n. 

Makalle, 384-5, 386, 388, 402. 

Malan, Br., 18. 

Malka Murri, 406. 

Mallet, Sir Charles, 62. 

Malta: British garrison at, reinforcement 
of, 252, 318; British naval forces at, 
252-3. 

Mander, Mr. Geoffrey, 459, 616. 

Mareb, River, 361, 368, 373; crossing of, 
by Italian troops, 30, 381, 382, 383. 

Marescotti, Count Aldrovandi, 166. 

Martin, Dr., 17991., 357,48391., 616,519, 
622. 

Massawa, 368, 388 n., 410. 

Massey, Mr. Vincent, 497-8. 

Matera, Archbishop of, 104-6. 

Mediterranean, the; 

Anglo-Italian—negotiations regarding 
forces in, 263, 254-7, 264;—^rivalry 
in, 39-40, 249-52. 

British naval forces in, 4, 39-40, 249- 
50, 251 91.; concentration of, at 
Alexandria, 253; effects of naval 
and air developments on, 249-61; 
Italian attack on, possibility of, 
250-1, 292-3, 294; recall of addi¬ 
tional units, 463, 513; reduction of, 
proposed, 253,254-7,264; reinforce¬ 
ment of, 252-3, 259, 318;—com¬ 
patibility of, with Covenant, 260, 
264, 270. 

mutu^ support against Italian attack 
in, 86, 253-4, 257 seqq, ; Anglo- 
French arrangements for, 253-4, 
257-66, 292-3, 294, 612;—^teclmical 
conversations, 266 and n., 292-3 n ,; 
Greece, Turkey, and Jugoslavia, 
negotiations with, 253, 263, 267-9; 
Italy—^assurances given by, to 
Mediterranean Powers, 513-14;— 
notification of arrangements to, 
266-7, 267-8;—^protest from, 26^ 
70; liquidation of arrangements, 
270 n,f 512, 513; maintenance of, 
provisional, 499; Spain, negotiations 
with, 86, 263, 268-9. 

Meliy, Dr. A. J. M., 114 n», 400 n. 
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Menelik, Emperor, 117, 119, 375 n., 379- 
80, 415. 

Mexico: attitude of, to ltalo-Ab3n3sinian 
oonfiiot, 308, 504, 506 n,, 509; on 
Committee of Eighteen, 222, 308. 

Mdan: Cardinal Archbishop of, 104; 
railway station at, 14 ti., 22. 

Mogadiscio, 366 n,, 368. 381, 401, 407 n, 

MoUison, Mrs., 7. 

Montagna, Signor, 156. 

Monteiro, Seizor, 190. 

Moore, Mr. John Bassett. 247. 

More, Sir Thomas, 57 n, 

Morocco: French conquest of, 17, 133, 
367-9, 373; partition of, 27, 73; sanc¬ 
tions, question of applying, 234. 

Morrison, Mr. Herbert, 61, 65, 475. 

Mosul Oil Fields, 430. 

Motta, Monsieur: at Assembly—(Oct. 
1935), 211 ;--(30.6-4.7.36), 492-3; at 
Committee of Eighteen, 224. 

Moulet, Monsieur, 321. 

Mowat, Professor R. B., 461. 

Mulugeta,Ras, 387,389,390,391,392,396. 

Munch, Dr., 198, 473, 484, 503. 

Murray, Professor Gilbert, 457, 479. 

Mussa Ali, Mount, 199, 381. 

Mussolini, Signor: 

ability of, to evoke sacrifices from his 
followers, 376. 

and American Neutrality Act, 339; 
and Anglo-French proposals (Aug. 
1935), 173-4; and assurances to 
Great Britain (May-June 1936), 
465-6; and Committee of Five’s 
proposals, 195-6; and completion of 
work of Hisorffimenio, 22; and Laval- 
Hoare conversation (10.9.35), 377; 
and Laval-Hoare Plan, 312-13; and 
message from Sir Samuel Hoare, 
254-5; and prospects of success of 
Abyssinian campaign, 367, 381 and 
n ,; and reconstruction of Roman Em¬ 
pire, 7, 23-4, 251; and reduction of 
British and Italian forces in Mediter¬ 
ranean, 255-7, 264; and sanctions, 
176-7, 197, 200, 289, 312, 342;--oil 
sanction, 289, 335, and Stresa 
Conference, 147, 148 n.; and Three- 
Power Conference (Aug. 1935), 
167 173-4; and Zeila Corridor 

propoi^ 29,160. 

appeals to students of Europe, 335. 
articles l^: in Eneidopedia ItaUana^ 
24 ; in Popdh dlUdUif 20 n., 173. 
challenge to, from Emperor, 4. 


Mussolini, Signor (ccm^.) 
decision to attack Ab 3 nssinia, date of, 
1, 27-30, 37. 

compromises, repudiation of, 470-1. 
interviews: with British Ambassador, 
145, 254, 256-7, 282; with Daily 
JTai;—(23.8.35), 20, 22;—(18.9.35), 
195; with Echo de Paris, 16, 21; 
with Mr. Eden, 29, 160, 194; with 
Le Matin (17.9.35), 20 n., 192; with 
Dlntransigeant (24.5.36), 465; with 
Monsieur Laval, 138,141; with Paris 
Soir (6.10.35), 255-6; with Le Petit 
Journal (27.9.35), 200. 
moral courage of, 4. 
motives of, 12 seqq, 
on annexation of Abyssinia, 358-9; on 
annihilation of Ab 3 ^sinian military 
forces, 345, 352; on Battle of 
Adowa, 22; on civilizing mission, 20, 
21, 23; on colonial operations and 
general war, 20, 47, 192, 335, 358, 
378; on defence of currency, 418, 
420; on Destiny, 112,200; on essen¬ 
tial arguments for Abyssinian adven¬ 
ture, 20 n, ; on European co-opera¬ 
tion, 289; on industrial nationaliza¬ 
tion, 441; on * midsummer madmen’, 

* 476; on peace negotiations, 290; on 

precedents for Italian Imperialism, 
3, 16, 159; on relations with Great 
Britain, 192, 255-6, 465-6; on 
spiritual ascendancy rather than 
territorial conquest, 23-4; on termi¬ 
nation of campaign, 358; on war and 
militarism, 25. 

personal responsibility of, for Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 1-2. 
speeches of: (18.3.34), 23; (14.5.35), 
152; (25.5.35), 159; (8.6.35), 169; 

(11.6.36) , 169; (6.7.35), 160; (2.10. 
35), 200, 255; (6.12.35), 289-90; 
(18.12.35), 312; (23.3.36), 112, 342, 
441; (5.5.36), 358; (9.5.36), 358-9; 

(21.6.36) , 476; (15.7.36), 512-13. 

Napier, Lord, of Magdala, 11, 363, 367. 

Napoleon 1, 26. 

Napoleon III, 25-6. 

Nasibu, Dejazmach, 401, 403, 406, 407, 
408, 491, 507-8. 

Natal, 109. 

Nationalism, perversity of Western ideal 
of, 3. 

Nauru, mandate for, 194. 

Negelli,404,405,406,411. 
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Nemours, General, 190 211-12. 

Netherlands, the: abdication of Great 
Power status by, 6, 481; and reform 
of League, 503; and sanctions, 235; 
—oil sanction, 276; attitude of, to 
conflict, 81, 188, 472-3; medical aid 
from, to Abyssinia, 371 w., 410,411 n.; 
on Credentials Committee of Seven¬ 
teenth Assembly, 523, 524. 

Neutrality; impossibility of, in applying 
economic sanctions, 218-19; possible 
readoption of policy of, by small 
states, 472-3. See also urider Spain; 
Switzerland ; United States of 
America. 

Nevraid, the, 384. 

Newfoundland, and sanctions, 235. 

New Zealand: and oil sanction, 276; 
attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, 188; on Cr^entials Committee of 
Seventeenth Assembly, 523; supports 
maintenance of sanctions, 474, 504. 

Nicholas I, Tsar, 38. 

Nile, River, waters of, British interest in, 
39, 43, 178. 

Noel-Buxton, Lord, 120-1. 

Nogara, 395. 

Norway: and reform of League, 503; 
attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, 81, 188, 472-3; transport of oil 
to Italy by, 81, 334. /?cc also wnder 
Scandinavian States. 

Nye, Senator, 243. 

Obbia, Sultanate of, 134 w. 

Ogaden, the: cession to Italy, proposed, 
160, 194, 195, 197, 281, 296; Italian 
forward movement in, 134-5, 160; 
military operations in, 401 seqq .; 
nature of country, 133-4, 366-7; 
neutral zone in, 140-1. 

Olivier, Lord, 60. 

Olol-Dinle, Sultan of, 404. 

Om Ager, 394. 

Omar Samantar, 132,136. 

Ormsby«Gore, Hon. W., 108. 

Page Croft, Sir Henry, 60, 64. 

Palestine: British difficulties in, 251-2; 
Jewish National Home in, 195 n, 

Panama, attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, 508, 509, 525. 

Paraguay: abmnce of, from Assembly 
session, 214 n.; refusal of, to apply 
sanotions, 82, 217 n., 234. 
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Parker, Mr. Alwyn, 68. 

Parr, Sir James, 504. 

Paul-Boncour, Monsieur,' 189 w., 352-3, 
471. 

Peace, indivisibility of, 211, 495-6. 

Peace Ballot, the, 48 seqq ^,; criticisms of, 
49-^1, 52; effects of—on election 
results, 65-6;—on Government policy, 
5, 48, 51-4; organization of, 48-9; 
questionnaire, 48; results, 51; signi¬ 
ficance of voting, 49, 51, 52, 448-9; 
timeliness of, 53. See also under Cecil, 
Viscount; Great Britain: Conserva¬ 
tive Party; Government; Party Or¬ 
ganizations; Press; Public Opinion; 
League op Nations Union. 

Peaceful change. 2, 19, 61, 62, 65, 79, 
187, 258. 

Perham, Miss Margery, 60, 68, 110. 

Permanent Court of International Jus¬ 
tice, suggested reference to of question 
of Abyssinian credentials at Seven¬ 
teenth Assembly, 524r-5. 

Peny, Commodore, 11. 

Persia, partition of, 27, 73. 

Peru, on Credentials Committee at 
Seventeenth Assembly, 523. 

Peter III, Tsar, 481 n, 

Peterson, Mr., 282, 284, 288, 289, 290, 
291, 295, 298, 299, 301. 

Petliick Lawrence, Mr., 303. 

Pflugl, Herr, 210. 

Pistoia, Duke of, 391. 

Pius XI, see Pope, the. 

Polncar^, Monsieur, 33, 71. 

Poison Gas: 

protocol (17.6.25) prohibiting, 219, 
327, 345 w., 350, 355, 409»., 413. 
transport of, through Suez Canal, 346, 
413. 

use of, in Abyssinia, 107, 111, 327, 
470; Abyssinian protests against, 
341, 356, 413-14; at Kworam, 112, 
414; British attitude to, 345 and n,, 
351-2; discussion of, at Geneva, 
345, 350-2, 354-5; effect of, on 
Abyssinian morale 7, 370 and n., 
396; evidence for, 345 71., 413; 
implication of other states in, 111, 
219, 345 n. ; in Takazye region, 394, 
414; Italian Government—^admis¬ 
sion of use, 350;—representations 
to, 349 7»., 355;—^responsibility for, 
327, 413; mustard gas. 111, 112, 
345 71., 370, 396, 414, 494; non 
combatants, use against, 111, 219, 
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Poison Gas (cmU) 
use of» in Abyssinia {cont.) 

327, 341, 370, 396, 413, 494; on 
southern front, 371 n., 414; retalia¬ 
tion for atrocities, question of, 350, 
414 and n.; spraying of, 3, 7,12,24, 
219, 370, 396, 413-14, 493. 
use of, in Europe, possible, 111-12, 
362, 356, 443. 

Poland: and Laval-Hoare Plan, 306, 
306307; and oil sanction, 307; 
attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, 82, 207, 232; Minorities Treaty, 
denunciation of, 82; on Committee of 
Five, 182, 306 w.; on Committee of 
Eighteen, 222, 223, 232, 305, 307; 
sanctions, abandonment of, 472, 487, 
612 n .; trade with Italy, 221 n. See 
also under Germany ; Italy. 

Politis, Monsieur, 170, 171, 624. 

Polwarth, Lord, 120. 

Pomptine Marshes, 22. 

Ponsonby of Shulbrede, Lord, 69, 62, 
459, 477. 

Pope, the: Anglican approach to, 59, 
101; attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, 99 seqq.*, dual role of, 99; 
function of, 102-3; impotence of, in 
international affairs, 102-3, 104; 

Italian nationality of, 100; Italian 
policy—personal S 3 anpathy with, ques¬ 
tion of, 101, 102, 106;—^public con¬ 
demnation of, absence of, 102; M. 
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(July-Sept. 1935), 101-2;—(12.6.36), 
106-6; silence of, 102, 106; Truce of 
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69. See cUeo under Vatican. 

Portugal: abdication of Great Power 
status by, 6,481; abstains from voting 
on report of Credentials Committee at 
Seventeenth Assembly, 626; attitude 
of, to Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 80, 86, 
190; on Committee of Six, 202; seven¬ 
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See also under Abyssinia; Vascon- 
CXLLOS, Senhor de. 
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Potter, Mr. Pitman B., 150, 156. 
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481 n. 

Pyrrhus of Epirus, 482. 

Queenborough, Lord, 456. 


Ras Doshan, 362. 

Rathbone, l^Qss Eleanor, 465, 468. 

Raw materials: distribution of—Italian 
plea regarding (1920), 2-3, 15 r».;— 
suggest^ conference on, 68, 187; rise 
in price of, 433. See also under 
Canada; Italy. 

Red Cross: abuse of emblem by Abys- 
sinians, alleged, 410-11; conventions, 
409 n,, 411 n, ; International Organiza¬ 
tion—and accusations of atrocities, 
346, 349 n.;—^inquiries by, into inci¬ 
dents in Abyssinia, 411; units in 
Abyssinia—bombing of, 327-8, 341, 
405 411-12;—organization and des¬ 

patch of, 411 n., 444. 

Red Sea, British control of, 39, 249. 
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Rhineland, the —see under Germany. 
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Rickett, Mr. P. W., 178. 
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Rift Valley, the, 360, 361, 363, 365. 

Rivas Vicuna, Sefior, 485, 486. 
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Robinson, Mr. W. A., 63. 

Rocco, Signor, 181. 

Rochat, Monsieur, 291. 
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Italy, 7, 23-4, 261. 

Roman Question, the, 22, 99, 106. 
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241, 242, 428, 474; and neutrality 
legislation, 239-40, 247-8; and trade 
with belligerents, 242, 243, 248, 432; 
message to Congress (3.1.36), 167. 

Rothermere, Lord, 47 n., 67. 

Rowell, Mr. Newton, 3,16 n. 

Ruhr, the —see under Germany. 

Ruiz-Guinaz6, Sexior, 179, 197, 204-6, 
363, 487. 

Rumania: and mutual support in 
Mediterranean, 268; and oil sanction, 
276, 337; losses of, from application of 
sanctions, 83, 228; oil supplies from, 
to Italy, 276, 431, 441; on Committee 
of Six, 202; on Committee of Eigh¬ 
teen, 222, 223, 224. See also under 
Balkan Entente ; Germany ; Littlb 
Entente. 

Riistu Aras, Monsieur, 195. 

St. Gothard Tunnel, trafQc through, 
87 and n. 

Salandra, Signor, 228 n. 
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Salter, Sir Arthur, 475, 

Salvador: absence of, from Aasembly 
session, 214; and application of sanc¬ 
tions, 218 234. 

Samuel, Sir Herbert, 63, 68, 282. 
Sanctions: 

abandonment of: 

decisions regarding: Assembly's (4. 
7.36), 507-9; British, 236, 432 
445, 448, 466 n., 469, 471, 474, 
475, 478, 486, 487-8, 498; Co¬ 
ordination Committee’s, 218, 507, 
512, 514; Council’s postponement 
of (May 1936), 465,484-6; French, 
471, 486, 487-8; other countries’, 
432 n., 471-2, 473-4, 485, 486, 
487-8, 512 n. 

discussion regarding: at Assembly, 
495 aeqq.; at Council, 485-6; in 
Great Britain, 452 seqq,, 482. 
Italian demand for, 343. 
position regarding, at end of June, 
487-8. 

alternative markets, provision of, 236. 
arms embargo (Proposal No. 1), 87, 
223-4, 231, 233, 424, 501-2. 
Assembly’s decision to apply, 212. 
blockade, question of, 208 7t., 218 n, 
colonies, protectorates, &c., inclusion 
of in application, 234. 
contracts: fully paid for, 231, 232; in 
process of execution, 221,223 and n., 
231, 434. 

Council’s decision to apply, 206. 
co-ordination of —see un^r League of 
Nations: Abyssinian-Italian dis¬ 
pute—Cb-ordination Committee, 
date of coming into force, 225, 226-7, 
231, 232, 434. 

difficulty of securing general agree¬ 
ment on, 235-6. 

diplomatic relations, question of sever¬ 
ing, 218 n., 459. 

economic: automatic obligation to 
apply, 208, 215; conditions for 
eflRcacy of, 208, 216. 

Experts Committee on application of 
—see under League of Nations: 
Abyssinian-Italian dispute, 
exports to Italy (Proposal No. 4), 
223 n., 224-5, 226-7, 228, 231, 232, 
233, 235, 424, 440; extension to 
additional commodities, question of, 
2724»,430. See cdsohdow under 
failure to apply in previous cases, 
176-7, 192. 


Sanctions (coni,) 

financial : proposal for (Aug. 1935), 
57; (Proposal No. 2), 225, 231, 232, 
233, 235, 424, 502. 

gradualness in application of, 215-16, 
218 and n, 

importation of Italian goods (Proposal 
No. 3), 87, 218 TO., 223 w., 224-5, 
226, 227, 228, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 424, 440, 501, 502. 

inequality of sacrifices imposed by, 
228. 

intensification of: Abyssinian appeals 
for, 344, 348, 350; support for, in 
Great Britain, 337, 351, 467, 469- 
60, 461, 463, 475. 

Italy: effect of, on, 4, 26-7, 200, 289, 
439-42, 445; Fascist Grand Coun¬ 
cil’s resolution on (17.11.35), 238; 
measures to meet, 177, 200, 421; 
protest (11.11.35), 237-8; reprisals, 
possibility of, 32, 177,192, 200, 219, 
238, 257 seqq,, 277, 278-9, 292, 
318, 336, 445, 451, 464. See aUo 
below under Oil; and under Musso¬ 
lini, Signor. 

legislative measures required, 225,226. 

maintenance of, after Italian victory: 
Council’s provisional decision re¬ 
garding, 484-5; support for—in 
British Dominions, 468, 474, 496-7, 
504;—^in ‘neutral’ states, 473;—^in 
Great Britain, 455, 457, 468, 459- 

60, 461, 462, 463, 475. 

mecusures applicable against states 

unilaterally repudiating obligations, 
report of special committee on, 
425-6. 

military: Anglo-French agreement to 
avoid, 6, 183-6, 192, 283; as only 
means of reversing fait accompli in 
East Africa, 445 seqq,, 477, 498-9, 
600-1; as sequel to economic measures, 
49, 186; British public support for, 

61, 61, 459; collective note to 
Germany (16.10.26) in relation to, 
465; conditions for efficacy of, 
208 n,; contingently obligatory 
nature of, 208 n., 214 and n., 219; 
French pledge to Italy against, 
rumoured, 192; general reluctance 
to adopt, 293 n., 318, 445, 446, 464, 
477, 502. 

mineral, 58. 

mutual support in application of 
(Proposal No. 5), 224,225, 226, 228, 
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Sanctions {cont») 

mutual support in application of (cont.) 

231, 233, 424, 4^. See also under 
Lbaous of Nations: Covenant— 
Art. 16. 

nationalism, economic, application of 
sanctions assisted by, 230-1. 
non^member states, question of par¬ 
ticipation of, 227, 235, 236-7. 
non-punitive nature of, 460. 
oil, 9, 81, 271 aeqq,, 329 seqq,, 430-2. 
Experts Committee on —see under 
League of Nations: Abyssinian- 
Italian dispute. 

failure to apply, in relation to use of 
poison gas, 219. 

Italy: attitude of, 277-8,278-9,280, 
289, 292, 293, 318, 335, 336; con¬ 
sumption, imports and stocks of 
oil, 219,331,430-1. See also under 
Mussolini, Signor, 
postponement of decision regarding, 
79, 293 n., 329, 350, 494 w.; in 
November 1935, 272, 277-80, 
430; in December 1935, 300, 307- 
8, 311-12; in March 1936, 337-8, 
339, 344, 393 n., 432. 
proposal for, 82, 233, 272 seqq.^ 430; 
adoption of, by Committee of 
Eighteen, 275, 430; reactions to, 
275-7. 

sources of supply, 276, 331-2, 

430- 1. 

states willing to enforce, 276, 277, 
337. 

substitutes, question of, 332, 333, 

431- 2. 

time required to make embargo 
effective, 333, 334, 431. 
transport, question of, 332-3, 333-4, 
432. ^eeoZsotender !^ance; Great 
Britain: Government; League 
OF Nations: Abyssinian-Italian 
dispute—Committee of Eighteen; 
United States of America. 
outstanding claims, question of, 231, 

232. 

position regarding application of— 
(31.10.35), 231(12.12.35), 217- 
18 n., 233-5;—(30.6.36), 501-2. 
rapidity of application of, 227-31. 
Secretary-General of League discusses, 
166. 

shipping, refusal of facilities for, 459. 
special cases, consideration of, 231-2, 
273. 


Sanctions (cant*) 

states members not participating, 80, 
82,87,88-90,207,210,211,217-18n., 
234, 426;—^penalization of, question 
of, 227. 

successful resistance of victim of 
aggression in relation to, 444-5, 497. 
world trade, effect on, 433-5. 

See also under Abyssinia: Italy — 
campaign ; Argentina ; Australia ; 
Austria ; Belgium ; Canada ; 

Chile; Ecuador; Eden, Mr.; 
Egypt ; France ; Germany ; Great 
Britain: Government; Labour 
Party; Public opinion; Guate¬ 
mala ; Haiti ; Honduras ; Hun¬ 
gary; Jugoslavia; League of 
Nations : Abyssinian-Italian dis¬ 
pute—Council; Covenant—^Art. 16; 
Netherlands; New Zealand; 
Newfoundland ; Paraguay ; 

Poland ; Rumania ; Salvador ; 
Siam; Spain; Switzerland; Tur¬ 
key; Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics ; Uruguay ; Venezuela. 
Sandford, Colonel D. A., 114 n., 516. 
Sandford, Mrs. D. A., cited^ 114 n., 
119 n. 

Sandler, Monsieur, 81. 

Sanuslyah, the, 40-1, 

Sardo, 396-7. 

Sasa Baneh, 403, 406, 407, 408, 414. 
Scandinavian States, the, attitude of, 
80-1,422-3. See also under Denmark ; 
Finland ; Norway ; Sweden. 
Schuschnigg, Dr. von, 88, 89, 92. 
Security, collective system of: Abyssi- 
nian-Italian conflict as test of, 2,10,38, 
47, 54, 153, 165, 201, 211, 229, 310, 
351, 352, 354, 356-7, 463, 480, 494-5, 
500; as safeguard of integrity and in¬ 
dependence of states, 190; break-down 
of, as outcome of conflict, 6, 78, 229, 
309, 352, 462, 473, 478, 488, 498, 500; 
peaceful change in relation to, 2; 
proper purpose of, 477; regional pacts, 
question of, 464,503; war necessary to 
enforce, 77, 186 n., 447, 448, 462. See 
also under France ; Germany ; Great 
Britain i Conservative Party, Govern¬ 
ment, Labour Party; United States 
OF America. 

Selbome, Lord, 62. 

Self-interest, enlightened, 20 n, 

Semyen, the, 362,393,395. 

Setit, River, 364, 384, 395. 
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Se 3 rum, Bas, 382, 383 n,, 384, 389, 390, 
392, 393. 

Sheba, Queen of, 383. 

Shelikot, 387. 

Sheppard, Canon H. R. L., 68, 64. 

Siam: abstains from voting on report of 
Credentials Committee at Seventeenth 
Assembly, 625; and oil sanction, 276. 

Siena, Archbishop of, 104. 

Simon, Sir John: and Peace Ballot, 50, 
62; on avoidance of war, 446, 450; on 
Italian military preparations, 146; on 
Stresa Conference, 148 n.; responsi¬ 
bility of, for British policy regarding 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 148 w., 161 w. 

Sinclair, Sir Archibald, 317, 443-4, 458, 
467. 

Siriex, Monsieur P. H .—see Vaucher. 

Small states, attitude of, to Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 79 aeqq.^ 472-4, 
503-4. See also under League of 
Nations. 

Smuts, General J. C.: on future of 
League, 85; on Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, 18, 60, 84, 86, 86; on march of 
humanity, 18. 

Sokota, 396, 413. 

Solidarity Fran 9 aise, 37 n. 

Solis, Senor, 608. 

Somaliland, British, raids into, from 
Abyssinia, 41. 

Sora, Bishop of, 106. 

Spain: abdication of Great Power status 
by, 6, 481; and extension of embargo 
on exports to Italy, 272-3; and 
Laval-Hoare Plan, 306 n.; and mutual 
support in Mediterranean, 86, 253, 
268-9; attitude of to Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, 80, 86, 228, 268, 473; civil 
war (1936), 250 n., 449 n; mercury, 
production of, 417; neutrality, ques¬ 
tion of, 86; on Committee of Five, 182, 
306 n.; on Committee of Eighteen, 
272-3. See also under Madariaga, 
Senor de. 

Spears, General, 76. 

Spencer, Dr. J. H., 129 n. 

Spader, Mr. J. A., 476-7. 

Spitzbergen, 234. 

Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., 178,179, 241. 

Staraoe, Signor, 364, 395. 

Steed, Mr. Wickham, 66. 

Stimson, Mr. H. L., 164, 243. 

Stock markets, position of, on eve of 
Italo-Abyssinian war, 433. 

Stresa Conference, the, 22, 147-9, 189. 
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Stresa Front, the, 147, 153, 468, 460, 
466, 476 n. 

Sudan, the: British conquest of, 17; 
irrigation of, 39; raids into, from 
Abyssinia, 41. 

Suez Canal, the: British position in re¬ 
gard to, 68, 249; closure of, question 
of, 4, 184, 208 n., 249, 459, 480, 481; 
traflic through, 433;—Italian troops, 
162 379 433;—^poison gas, 346, 

413. 

Suvich, Signor, 145 n,, 254,313,328,466. 

Sweden: abdication of Great Power 
status by, 6 n., 481; attitude of, to 
Italo-Abyssinian con^ct, 81,188, 308, 
472-3, 504; military mission in 

Abyssinia, 121, 141, 379; on Com¬ 
mittee of Eighteen, 222, 308; Red 
Cross unit in Abyssinia, bombing of, 
327-8,411-12; trade with Italy, 221 n. 
See also under Scandinavian States. 

Switzerland: abstains from voting on re¬ 
port of Credentials Committee at 
Seventeenth Assembly, 525; and sanc¬ 
tions, 211, 228, 427 n.; —arms embar¬ 
go, 87, 231-2, 234;—imports from 
Italy, 87, 224, 234, 601;—oil sanction, 
337; attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, 79, 80, 87, 473; neutrality of, 
preservation of, 87, 211, 232, 427 n.; 
on Committee of Eighteen, 222, 223, 
224, See also under Motta, Monsieur. 

Tabouis, Madame, 337 n. 

Taezaz, Monsieur, 619, 522. 

Tafari Makonnen, Ras, see Haile 
Selassie. 

Taflari Katama, 410. 

Taittinger, Monsieur, 323. 

Takazye River, the, 130w., 364, 387, 393, 
394, 395. 

Tana, Lake: barrage, project for, 127- 
8n.; British interests in, 39, 43, 74, 
395; Italian advance to, 364, 394-^. 

Tangier, 368. 

Tardieu, Monsieur, 33. 

Tecle Hawariate, Monsieur, 143, 173, 
196; at Assembly (Sept. 1936), 191; 
at Council—(Jan. 1935), 139;—(April 
1936), 149;—(May 1936), 163;—(Oct. 
1935), 202-3, 204-5. 

Tembyen, the, 387,389-90,392,393,396. 

Temple, Dr.— see York, Archbishop of. 

Territorial changes, non-recognition of, if 
effected by force, 505,506,514. See also 
under Abyssinia: Italy—annexation. 
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te Water, Mr.: at Assembly—(Sept. 
1935), 85, 190-1 ;~(30.6-4.7.36), 495, 
496-7, 508. 

Thellier, Monsieur, 322. 

Theodore, Emperor of Abyssinia, 3. 
Tigre, province of: cession to Italy, 
question of, 281, 295-6; incorporation 
of part of, in Eritrea, 373; insurrec¬ 
tions against Central Gk)vemment in, 
117, 373; military operations in, 
382 aeqq. 

Time, spiritual, 17. 

Tirol, South, 30, 87-8,143. 

Tittoni, Signor, 2, 15 n, 

Titulescu, Monsieur, 84, 195, 224. 
Treaties, agreements, &c. (bilateral) 
Abyssinia-France (Klobukowski 

Treaty, 10.1.08), 125-6. 
Abyssinia-Great Britain (agreement 
regarding Lake Tana, 18.3.02), 
193 n, 

Abyssinia-Italy (frontier delimitation, 
16.5.08), 134 and »., 140, 146, 150, 
152, 153, 156, 157, 168, 171. 
Abyssinia-Italy (Pact of Friendship, 

2.8.28) , 8, 27, 127-8, 130, 137, 
139, 142, 143, 146, 147, 149, 154, 
170 n. 

Abyssinia-Italy (Peace Treaty, 26.10. 
96), 373. 

France-Italy (Pact, 7.1.35), 12, 38, 
72, 138, 195, 336, 494 and n. 
France-U.S.S.B. (mutual guarantee 
pact, 2.5.35), 34, 72. 

Great Britain-Italy (exchange of notes 
on Abyssinia, 14-20.12.25), 27, 
193-4 n. 

Greece-Italy (treaty of friendship, 

23.9.28) , 268 n., 513. 

Italy-Turkey (treaty of friendship, 30. 

5.28) , 513. 

Italy-Vatican (Lateran agreements, 

11.2.29) , 99. 

Treaties, agreements, &c. (multilateral): 
Abyssinia, arms importation (Ab^^- 
sinia, IVance, Great Britain, Itedy, 

21.8.30) , 122^. 

Anti-war Treaty (Rio de Janeiro, 
10.10.33), 506 n. 

Belgian Guarantee Treaty (London, 
19.4.1839), 511-12. 

Chemical warfare, protocol prohibiting 
(17.6.25), 219, 327, 345 n., 350, 355, 
409 91 ., 413. 

Hague Conventions (1907), 409 ft. 
London Treaty (26.4.15), 15, 29. 


Treaties, agreements, &c. (cont) 

Paris, Pact of, for the Renunciation of 
War (Briand-Kellogg Pact, 27.8.28), 
2, 163-4, 239, 241, 413. 

Red Cross Conventions (27.6.29), 
409 n., 411 ft. 

St. Germain Convention (traffic in 
arms, 10.9.19), 122. 

St. Gotthard Railway Convention 
(Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 13. 
10.09), 87 and n. 

Versailles Treaty (28.6.19), 31. 

Triple Entente, the, 73. 

Tsahai, Princess, 355-6. 

Tunisia, 133. 

Turkey: and Laval-Hoare Plan, 306ft.; 
and mutual support in Mediterranean, 
253, 263, 267-9; and oil sanction, 337; 
attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, 107-8 and ft., 195; on Committee 
of Five, 182, 306 ft.; on Committee of 
Eighteen, 222,226; on Credentials Com¬ 
mittee at Seventeenth Assembly, 523; 
trade with Italy, 221. See aUo under 
Abyssinia ; Balkan Entente ; Italy. 

Unden, Monsieur, 81. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: as 
competitor for world power, 7, 482; 
attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, 189,211, 232, 500-2; oil saiiction, 
support of, 337; on Committee of 
Eighteen, 222, 232; on Co-ordination 
Committee, 227 w.; on Credentials 
Committee of Seventeenth Assembly, 
523, 525; reply of, to Italian protest 
regarding sanctions, 239; trade of— 
with Far East, 434;—^with Italy, 
221 fi., 431, 441. See also under 
France; League op Nations; Lit¬ 
vinov, Monsieur. 

United States of America: 
arms: embargo on export of, to bellige¬ 
rents, 223,231,240-1,242,244,245-6, 
247, 248, 428;—cancellation of, 248 
n., 474 ; licensing system, 240. 
attitude of, to Italo-Abyssinian con¬ 
flict, 92 seqq,, 164, 236-7, 239. 
Europe, traditional attitude towards, 
93, 95, 45^. 

financial transactions with bel%erents, 
prohibition of, 245-6. 
foreign policy: eflect of Italo-Abyssi¬ 
nian conflict on, 9; opposing pro¬ 
grammes of, 92-^, 239; traditional 
guiding principles, 93. 
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United States of America (cont*) 
immigjration into, restrictions on, 13, 
418. 

isolationism, 93, 94, 95-6, 239, 246, 
429,452. 

Johnson Act, 428. 

Kellogg Pact, refusal to invoke, 164, 
239. 

medical aid to Abyssinia, 411 and n, 
mercuiy and sulphur, production of, 
417. 

negroes, demonstrations by, 9, 108. 
neutral rights, question of, 93, 94, 95- 
6, 239, 247. 

neutrality legislation, 239 seqq,^ 334; 
Nye Bill, 246-7; Pittman-McRey- 
nolds Bill, 245-6, 247; resolutions— 
(31.8.35), 164 and w., 240-1, 247, 
428;‘~(29.2.36), 247-8, 336. 
non-beiligerenoy, principle of, 94, 95, 
179,236,242. 

oil sanction, attitude to, 244, 276, 
279, 332, 333, 334, 336, 429, 431, 
432. 

profiteering out of war, 94, 243, 248, 
429. 

reply to Co-ordination Committee’s 
comnunication, 236-7. 

Ricketi Concession, action regarding, 
179,241, 422. 

security, collective system of, attitude 
to, 50, 94r-5, 239. 

trade wth belligerents, restrictions on, 
95, 240, 242-4, 246-7, 248. 
travel In belligerent ships, 242, 428, 
474. 

See ako under Great Britain; 
HuUi, Mr. Cordell; Italy; Laval- 
Hoaie Plan: reactions to; League 
OF Nations ; Roosevelt, President; 
War: General. 

Uppsala, Archbishop of, 57. 

Uruguay, sanctions, abandonment of, 
472, 487. 

Vansittart, Sir Robert, 261, 291, 304, 
313 n. 

Vasconoe)o8, Senhor de: at Council 
(April 1936), 354; chairman—of Co¬ 
ordination Committee, 222, 227, 236; 
—of 0(^mittee of Eighteen, 222, 223, 
224, 2% 273-4, 275, 277, 278, 279, 
307, 311-12, 338. 

Vatican, the: and Laval-Hoare Plan, 
lOi; Catholic Press Exhibition, 105-6; 
city-state as enclave in Itedy, 99; 


Vatican, the (cont,) 
demonstrations, abstention from, 102, 
105; prisoner of the, 100. See also under 
Italy; Pope, the. 

Vaucher, Monsieur P., cited, 46 n., 47 n*, 
54 n., 56 n., 73-4, 76. 

Vehfb Pasha, 83 n., 371 n., 391 n., 401 
and n., 407, 408. 

Venezuela: abstains from voting on re¬ 
port of Credentials Committee at 
Seventeenth Assembly, 525; and oil 
sanction, 337. 

Victor Emmanuel,King,133,358,359,383. 
Vinci, Count, 140, 142 n. 

Virgin, General, 129 n, 

Wadara, 406. 

Walda Tadik, Betwadad, 518. 

Waldia, 112, 412. 

Wallega, 517. 

WaUo, 112. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 446-7. 

Walwal Incident, the, 133 seqq,: 
Anglo-Ethiopian Commission and, 135, 
170. 

arbitration: 

agreements for: (19.1.35), 139-40, 
142; (25.6.36), 163-5. 

Commission of Conciliation and; 
appointment of, 163-4; break¬ 
down of, 156-7, 163; meetings of, 
156-7, 170; membership of, 147- 
8, 160, 153, 156;—fifth member, 
148, 154, 167, 166, 167, 170, 171; 
report of, 132 n., 134-6,136, 170- 
1; terms of reference of, 150,164- 
6, 166-7, 166, 167, 168, 170, 171. 
Italy: acceptance of, 140, 146, 155; 

refusal of, 137-8, 140, 142, 143. 
time-limit for, 146-7, 150, 163-4, 
155, 168. 

as a minor issue, 156, 169, 171. 
direct negotiations between Italy and 
Abyssinia, 136-8, 139-41, 142-3, 
146; notes exchanged, 136-7, 150. 
effect of, on Italian policy, 28-9. 
fighti^ (5.12.34), 133, 136. 
frontier delimitation question, 134-5, 
140, 146-7, 160, 152, 154-6, 166, 
167,J66, 167, 168, 171. 

Italian demands for settlement, 136, 
137, 140. 

losses incurred, 136. 
responsibility for, question of, 136, 
140, 147,160, 170-1. 
scene of, 133-4. 
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Walwal Incident, the (cavU.) 

« settlement of, 8, 28-9, 170-1, 180. 
subsequent incidents, 132 n., 137,139- 
40, 160, 161, 162, 164, 170. 

War; 

application of science to, 3, 7, 111, 220, 
370, 378, 409. 
change in nature of, 18-19. 
economic pressures in relation to, 416. 
Euro{)ean: colonial operations differen¬ 
tiated from, 20, 47, 63, 73, 176, 192, 
211-12, 336, 358, 378; future condi- 
tionsof, 111-12; probability of,112,462. 
General; (1792-1816), 93; (1914-18)— 
as dividing line, 17-18;—Belgium, 
position of, 611-12;—^Italian parti¬ 
cipation in, 14, 16, 35-6 n,; —^U.S. 
participation in, 93. 
laws of, violation of, 409-16. 
Renunciation of. Pact for —see under 
Treaties. 

8ee also under Democracy ; France ; 
Great Britain ; Government, Italy, 
Public Opinion; Italy; Sanctions; 
military; Security. 

Wardair, 134, 135, 136. 

Warieu Pass, the, 390. 

Waterloo, Battle of, 469 n. 

Web, River, 402, 405, 406. 

Webi Shebeli, River, 134 n., 296, 360, 
402, 403, 404, 407. 

West Indies, the, negro demonstrations 
in, 9, 108,109. 


Western Civilization; as protagonist in 
Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 1, M, 111- 
12, 220; destiny of, 6-8; moral per¬ 
versity of, 3; technical abiUly of, 230, 
236, 449. 

Westminster, Archbishop of, 68, 103-4, 
106. 

WiUiams, Sir John Fischer, 460; cited, 
214 n., 215 n., 217 n,, 218 n. 

Wilson, Sir Arnold, 62. 

Winckel, Dr., 371 n,, 410. 

Winterton, Lord, 317. 

Wolde Mariam, Monsieur, 310,343, 350, 
354, 484. 

World, the, alternative methods of 
unifying, 5-7. 

Yaman, the, attitude of, 108 n. 

York, Archbishop of; on colldctive se¬ 
curity and war, 66, 477; on Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, 58, 60-L, 64; on 
means of ensuring peace, 70; on 
paciflsm, 66. 

Zaldumbide, Senor, 364, 486. 

Zeeland, Monsieur van, 233, 286, 286, 
302; President of Assem5ly, 488, 
490, 493, 506, 507, 609, 61(^11, 612, 
523. 

Zeila, Abyssinian outlet at, proposal for, 
168, 160, 162, 194, 281. 

Zimmem, Sir Alfred, 462, 487. 

Zuaditu, Empress, 116-16. 
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